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I. — ^MioBosoopio   Sthuotube   of  Ibish   Gbahxtis. 

No.  2.  Gbakitx  of  Aillbhobb,  Co.  Mayo. 

By  Pro!  Edwabd  Kvll,  M.iu,  F.R.S.,  President  B.G.S.I. 

(PLATE  I.) 

[Bead  before  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  11th  Koyember,  1873.] 

r[S  granite  forms  an  isolated  mass,  rising  into  two  eminenoes  a 
few  miles  south  of  Louisbuzg,  called  Corvock  Brack  (1287  feet) 
and  Enockaskeheen  (1288  feet).  It  is  a  greyish  granite---generally 
jfine-grained—oonsisting  of  quartz,  two  felq>arB,— one  orilioclase,  tlie 
other  triclinic,  probably  oligoclase — and  dark  green  mica.  In  some 
places  there  are  patches  in  which  the  felspar  assumes  the  appearance 
of  *'  graphic  granite."  Numerous  boulders  of  this  granite  are  strewn 
over  the  distnct  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Enock- 
askeheen ;  the  rock  is  traversed  by  regular  joints  ranging  N.  10  W., 
along  which  it  splits  off  into  nearly  vertical  walls.  The  position  of 
the  gianite  is  shown  on  Griffith's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  schistose  beds,  generally  metamorphosed,  and  pn>- 
bably  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  granite  itself  is  of  older  date  than 
the  Upper  Llandovery  beds,  which  lie  to  the  southward. 

Jfteroscopte  Sliee. — The  thin  slice  prepared  by  Mr.  Jordan,  of  the 
Mining  Becord  Office  in  London,  diiows  the  general  structure  of 
the  granite  extremely  well.  With  the  2-inch  object-glass,  and  under 
polarized  light,  its  constituents  are  brought  out  in  their  relative 
proportions ;  the  most  abundant  mineral  being  orthodase,  next  siUca, 
then  the  tricUnic  felspar,  then  mica,  and  lastly  magnetite.  I  shall 
now  describe  these  minerals  in  the  order  above  stated. 

Orthodate,  —  In  the  section  this  felspar  is  oflen  douded  and 
structureless,  but  is  occasionally  crystallized  out  into  nearly  perfect 
crystals,  in  which  the  angle  of  9(f  between  the  sides  may  be 
frequently  observed.  But  besides  these  there  are  several  examples 
of  the  "cross-banded"  felspar,  similar  to  that  described  and  figtured 
in  my  paper  on  the  granite  of  Firbogh.  These  come  out  under 
polarized  light,  the  bands  crossing  each  other  at  angles  approaching 
90^.  Li  one  or  two  instances  the  banding  takes  a  wavy  form,  and 
is  only  in  one  direction  (Fig.  4).  These  various  forms  of  this 
peculiar  structure  I  regard  as  being  diaracieristic  of  orthoolase,  and 
I  showed  in  my  former  paper  on  the  Firbogh  granite  that  they 
weops.  due  to  a  cellular  structure  along  planes  crossing  -each  oiher 
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2  Professor  Hull— On  Irish  Oramtes. 

at  Tarious  angles  oorresponding  with  the  planes  of  oleavage.  The 
oases  here  observed  are  also  referable  to  the  same  oanse ;  but  the 
cellular  struoture  is  scaroely  so  regular  and  well  defined  as  in  the 
oase  a^ove  referred  to. 

Tricliidc  Felspar  (Oligoclase  ?). — ^The  fine  parallel  lines  chaiac- 
teristio  of  the  triclinic  felspars  are  observable  in  several  instances, 
and  are  well  brought  out  by  polarized  light.  .The  crystals,  however, 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous,  nor  are  their  forms  so  well  defined  as  in 
the  case  of  the  orthoclase ;  sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  no  crystalline 
form  whatever,  the  felspar  occurring  as  an  amorphous  grain.  An 
unusually  weU-formed  crystal  is  represented  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  slightly 
douded. 

Silica. — ^The  silica,  as  usual  in  granites,  forms  the  basis  in  which 
the  other  minerals  (felspar  and  mica)  are  imbedded.  It  is  itself  with- 
out crystalline  form,  receiving  only  the  forms  given  to  it  by  the  sides 
of  the  felspar  crystals ;  and  with  polarized  light  the  boundary  edges 
are  often  seen  lined  by  narrow  parallel  bands  of  different  prismatic 
colours.  The  interior  portions  exhibit,  on  rotating  the  analyzer,  the 
usual  gorgeous  shades  of  colouring,  one  colour  sometimes  imper- 
ceptibly shading  off  into  another  over  the  fields  of  view,  like  the 
blending  of  the  colours  in  a  rainbow. 

With  the  J-inch  object-glass  the  silica  is  seen  to  be  highly  cellular, 
and  fluid  bubbles  in  some  of  the  cells  come  into  view.  With  the 
No.  2  eyepiece,  magnifying  350  diameters,  the  bubbles  are  well 
developed,  and  appear  to  occur  in  most  of  the  cells  (Fig.  6).  Some- 
times the  cells  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  form,  sending  out  angular 
projections  in  various  directions.  The  bubbles  seem  generally  to 
occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  cells,  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  space,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  vapour 
from  the  condensation  of  which  the  bubble  has  been  formed  was  not 
originally  highly  rarefied.  Sometimes  the  cells  occur  in  long  slightly 
curved  lines.     Tubes  and  trichites  are  rare  in  the  silica  of  this  slice. 

Mica. — With  a  high  magnifying  power  the  mica  has  a  green  colour, 
and  shows  a  wavy  structure.  It  sometimes  incloses  black  grains, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  are  those  of  magnetite. 

Magnetite. — Some  grains  of  magnetite  undoubtedly  occur,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  8.  They  are  as  usual  opaque,  and 
generally  imbedded  in  the  mica  flakes.  A  few  individuals,  of  which 
that  above  referred  to  is  an  example,  are  imbedded  in  the  felspar. 

n. — MioROSOOPio    Struotxjbe   of    Irish   GRANrrss. 

No.  3.  Granite  of  Ballyknookan,  Co.  Wioklow. 

By  Professor  Editasd  Huli.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Plreadent  E.G.S.I. 

(PLATE  I.) 

rB  granite  of  Ballyknockan  belongs  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
South-east  of  Ireland,  which  extends  firom  Booterstown,  near 
Dublin,  to  Poulmounty  in  Go.  Carlow. 

The  Ballyknockan  granite  is  considered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haughton, 
F.B.S.,  to4)e  the  best  building-stone  near  Dublin.    It  has,  according 
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U>  this  observer,  a  sj^eoific  gravity  of  2*636,  and  a£G3rds  the  following 
ohemioal  analysis.^ 

Silioa    •    70*82 

Alumina       14*08 

Peroxide  of  iron  ... 3'47 

xiiine    •••    ••«     .«    .••    •••    •••      2*60 

Magnesia     ...    .••    0'81 

Potaah «. -      4*64 

Dooa     •••    •••     .■•     ■••    ••«    «•«      « oX 

L088  "by  ignition 1*39 

99*«7 

The  admirable  investigations  of  Dr.  Hanghton  leave  little  to  be 
added  in  the  way  of  analysis.  Nevertheless,  the  mioroscope  reveals 
the  presence  of  a  second  variety  of  felspar  besides  the  orthoclase, 
whicm  he  and  Professor  Galbraith  were  able  alone  to  detect  from 
chemical  examination.  This  second  mineral,  indeed,  might  probably 
have  remained  unobserved,  except  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
process  of  investigation.' 

The  rock  from  which  the  thin  slices  are  taken  is  finely  crystalline 
grannlar,  and  consists  of  a  siliceous  paste,  inclosing  white  felspar, 
^very-grey  and  bhick  mica.  With  polarized  light  the  felspar  is 
seen  to  consist  of  orthoclase,  and  a  triclinio  felspar,  less  abundant 
but  welt  defined ;  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  minerals  occur 
may  be  thus  arranged : — 1.  Silica;  2.  Orthoclase;  8.  Triclinio  felspar; 
4.  Grey  mica ;  6.  Black  mica — the  last  occurring  of  a  rich  bronze 
colour. 

8Uic€t. — ^The  silica  occurs  in  an  amorphous  state,  inclosing  the 
other  minerals,  as  is  usual  in  true  granites ;  but  is  itself  composed 
of  numerous  individual  patches,  each  refracting  the  light  differently, 
BO  as  to  represent,  on  rotating  the  analyzer,  a  great  variety  of  rich 
colours.  The  individual  patches  are  generally  separated  by  a  fringe 
of  prismatic  hues,  probably  due  to  varying  thicknesses  of  the  section 
at  the  edges. 

With  the  J-inch  object-glass  numerous  cells  of  varying  shapes 
and  sizes  come  into  view,  together  w^th  some  wonderfully  long 
"trichitee*'  ("  trichiten,*'  Zirkel)  (Fig.  13),  some  straight,  others 
bent  or  curved,  and  stretching  through  the  mass  in  various  directions. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  tubes,  and  I  have  no  good  idea 
regarding  their  nature. 

The  cells  are  often  disposed  in  lines,  or  along  planes,  perhaps 
concealed  cleavage-planes.  The  cells  for  the  most  part  contain  fluid 
bubbles  (Fig.  7),  but  they  are  only  visible  with  a  very  high  power; 
some,  however,  are  **  stone-cavities." 

Along  with  the  cells  and  stone-oavities  are  also  to  be  observed, 
with  a  high  power,  very  remarkable  straight  tubes  (Figs.  8,  9,  10), 
terminated  by  rounded  ends,  and  evidently  hollow,  or  filled  with 
gas.  One  of  these  (Fig.  10),  remarkable  for  its  Length,  seems  to 
contain  a  very  minute  bubble  near  the  centre,  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  tube  itself.    When  first  observed,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 

"*  Hanghton,  "  Granites  of  Ireland/'  Qnart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  lii.  p.  177. 
*  Dr.  Westropp,  however,  has  detected  a  crystal  of  albite  in  the  granite  belonging 
to  the  tame  mass  at  Dalkey.  ^  Jonrn.  GeoL  Bwi,  Duh.  vol.  iL  n^ir  Mr«  p.. 21 3. 
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aoooant  for  the  formation  of  tubes  of  Baoh  length,  straightneBa,  and 
comparative  thinness ;  but  on  showing  the  drawing  which  I  had 
made  of  them  to  Prof  O'Beillj,  he  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be 
*'  tracks  of  gas  bubbles,**  passing  in  certain  directions  through  the 
silica  when  in  a  viscous  state.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  their  occurrence. 

Qas  cavities  (?). — ^A  remarkable  constellation  of  cells  in  silica, 
devoid  of  fluid  bubbles,  and  which  were»  therefore,  probably  filled 
originally  with  gas,  is  represented  in  Fig.  10.  In  outline  they  are 
irregular,  aoid  when  seen  under  a  high  power  the  uneven  form  of 
the  walla  of  each  cell  gives  rise  to  bright  points,  shading  off 
laterally.  When  the  light  fix)m  the  reflector  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  lower  prism,  the  sides  are  seen  to  shade  off  interoally 
in  a  series  of  faint  but  delicately  defined  concentric  rings  of  prismatic 
oolours,  which  art  would  fail  to  represent 

OrihoclaBe, — The  orthoclase  occurs  generally  in  formless  patches 
or  in  sub-qiystalline  forms,  displaying  with  polarized  light  the 
"  cross-banded  "  structuiB,  very  strongly  pronounced  (Fig.  12) ;  the 
bands  of  colour  intersecting  at  angles  approaching  90°.  This  struc- 
ture  I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper  to  be  due  to  planes  of  cells, 
corresponding  with  those  of  cleavage,  intersecting  each  other  at 
certain  angles.^ 

TricUnic  FeUpar. — Judging  from  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Haughton, 
and  the  actual  determination  of  the  presence  of  albite  in  the  granite 
of  Dalkey  by  Dr.  Westropp,  which  is  part  of  the  same  mass^  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  identifying  the  triclinic  felspar  which  occurs  in 
the  Ballyknockan  granite  with  albite.  There  are  several  small  sub- 
crystalline  forms  in  the  slices,  exhibiting  with  polarized  light  the 
fine  parallel  lines,  and  bands  by  which  the  anorthic  group  of  felspars 
may  be  distinguifihed ;  one  of  them  is  represented  in  Fig.  14. 

Mica. — The  silvery-grey  mica  occurs  in  the  slice  almost  colourless 
to  pale  brown ;  the  black  mica  as  a  deep  bronze.  The  former,  with 
a  moderate  power,  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  fine  parallel  lines 
indicating  the  planes  of  cleavage.  Hie  brenze  mica  with  polarized 
light  changes  to  black  when  the  prisms  are  crossed ;  the  colourless 
mica  shows  a  rather  faint  play  of  colours  on  rotating  the  prisms. 

In  fine — the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  structure  of  this  granite 
are  the  occurrence  of  a  triclinic  felspar,  and  the  remarkable  varieties 
of  cellular  structure  in  the  silica. 

RXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  CTOBB-seotion  of  felapar  crystal.    Granite  of  AiDemore. 
„    2.  Portion  of  erjitalUne  gitun  of  orthoclaie,  showing  **  oron-bamled'*  Binioiare. 

Magnified  *i6  diameten.    Granite  of  Aillemore. 
y    4.  Portion  of  orthodaae  orTstal,  showing  wary-bauded  stractnre.    Magnified 

2o  diameters.    Granite  of  Aillemore. 
„    6.  Imperfect  orrstal  of  triclinic  felspar  (oligoclase  P),  showing  fine  parallel  liaea. 

liajgnifie^  160  diameters.    Granite  of  Aillemore. 
„    e.  Cells  in  silica  containing  fiuid  bubbles.    Magnified  400  diameters.    Granite 

of  Aillemore. 
„    7.  a.  6.  e,  d.  Fluid  oarities  with  bubbles  in  silica  of  granite.    Ballyknockan. 

1  Paper  No.  1,  Obserrations  on  the  Mieroaoopio  Stractare  of  Iziah  Gianitei. 
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Fick  8.  9. 10.  Tabes  in  aOiea  of  gnmite.    Magnified  200  diameten.    Ballyknockin. 

„    11.  A  beloniie  or  trichite  in  silica.     Magnified  200  diameters.    Ballyknockan. 

„  12.  Imperfect  erystal  of  orthoclase,  showing  **  cros8*banded "  stmctore. 
Ma^^ed  25  diameters.    Ballyknockan. 

„  13.  Portion  of  silica,  with  cells,  <'tricMtes  "  and  belonites.  Magnified  200  dia- 
meters.   Ballyknockan. 

„    14.  Crystal  of  triclinioielspar.    Ma^ifled  25  diametersi    Ballyknockan. 

o    15.  Constellation  of  gas  (P)caTitiefl  in  silica.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

„    16.  One  of  the  cells.    Magnified  300  diameters. 


lU — Ok  TEX  DiSOOTXBT  07  A  SpBOISS  of  StABFIBH  15  THE  DbYONIAK 

BsDS  OF  South  Bsyon. 
By  Aathxtb.  CkajcpxenownSi  M.A. 

THE  only  mentioii  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  oooorrenoe 
of  Starfish  in  Britii^  Devonian  rooks  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Etheridge  in  his  list  of  Devonian  fossils  (Quart  Jonm.  Qeol.  Soo.,r 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  619),  viz.  FroUx^teTf  sp.,  and  P<Uaastary  sp.^  &om  the 
Pilton  beds  of  North  Devon ;  therefore  the  disooveiy  of  a  speoies  in 
South  Devon  rooks  may  not  be  without  interest    , 

The  locality  which  yielded  the  few  speoimens  in  question  is  a 
small  quarry  or  road-side  excavation  at  Inglebourne  House,  near 
Harbeitonford  (about  three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Totnes),  in  coarse  slates 
with  one  or  two  thin  gritty  layers,  on  one  of  which,  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  quarry,  were  the  impressions.  The  dip  is  about  S.E. 
(20^  East  of  South  Magnetic)  at  15^  crossed  by  cleavage  at  a  much 
higher  angle  towards  the  South.  The  steady  dip  at  this  spot  is  con- 
firmed by  a  small  quarry  in  the  adjoining  field. 

Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Harbertonford  limestone  and  the 
date  quarnr  at  Boster  Bridge,  the  beds  would  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Upper  South  Devon  series ;  but  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  limestone  for  some  miles 
west  of  Harbertonford.  Its  line  of  strike,  however,  appears  to,  pass 
near  the  Boster  Bridge  quarry  south  of  the  beds  wilJi  tiie  Starfish. 

The  limestone  at  Harbertonford  dips  North  at  low  angles,  generally 
not  more  than  l(f,  but  close  to  the  vicarage  it  is  25^.  At  Boster  Bridge, 
where  large  Spirifers  and  other  fossils  are  numerous,  the  cleavage 
is  the  predominant  feature ;  but  there  also  the  true  beds  appear  to  dip 
to  the  North.  Possibly  a  fault  passes  between  these  and  the  beds  at 
Inglebourne,  which  dip  S.E.,  the  downthrow  being  to  the  North. 

I  lately  visited  the  locality  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Paige-Browne,  of  Inglebourne  House,  and  the  above  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  latter,  who  considered  the  slates  of  Boster  Bridge  quarry 
as  deeper  in  the  series  than  the  beds  around  his  house,  and  the  latter 
as  nearly  on  the  horizon  of  the  limestone,  although  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  newer.    Our  search  for  Starfish  was>  however,  fruitless. 

With  regard  to  the  specimens  themselves,  the  best  of  which  I 
entrusted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  K  Lee,  to  exhibit  at  the  British 
Association,  Biadford,  in  September  last,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
they  are  about  to  be  described  by  Mr.  Woodward,  a  more  exj^rienced 
palsBontologist  than  mysell  The  object  of  the  present  note  is  merely 
to  record  £e  fact  of  their  occurrence,  and  give  some  account  of  the 
locality. 

DABTiHOToir  Hall,  Totxw,  Dbvon. 
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6  Henry  Woodward — On  a  New  Devonian  Starfah. 

IV. — Dksobiftion  of  a  New    Spboibs    of    Stabfish  from  th» 
Dkyonian  of  Gbxat  Inglsboubns,  Habbebton,  South  Dbyon. 

By  HEir&T  Woodwabo,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc., 
of  the  BritiBh  Miueiua. 

FOBABLT  no  part  of  England  lias  reoeived  more  oareM  atten- 
tion from  geolo^flts  than  Devonshire,  both  North  ^  and  South,' 
but  although  the  lists  of  fossils  are^^large,  the  fossils  themselves  are 
often  very  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  cleavage  and  meta- 
morphism  to  which  the  rocks  containing  them  have  been  subjected.   * 

Starfishes  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  rarest  of 
Palaeozoic  fossils,  and  next  in  beauty  to  the  Grinoids.  As  many  as 
17  genera  and  57  species  have  been  described  fromiihe  Silurian,  5 
from  the  Devonian,  and  3  from  the  Carboniferous  series,  whilst 
many  others  yet  remain  unnoticed  in  collections. 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Oealogy,  Jermyn  Street,  are  several 
undescribed  specimens  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Pilton,  N.  Devon, 
which  have  provisionally  been  referred  by  Mr.  Eiheridge  te  the 
genera  Proiatter  and  Ftiaasier}  The  following  is  a  transcript  of 
my  note-book  at  the  time  I  examined  them. 

No.  1.  ProUuttr^  sp.,  tipper  Deypnian,  Pilton. 
An  elepmt  little  star&ih,  with  fi^e  flexible  rays  and  a  somewhat  broad  diric  (yerj 
like  P.  Sedgwiekiiy  Forbes,  bat  not  lo  long  in  the  annt),  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  extremitiea  of  the  aims. 
No.  2.  JhrotasteTf  sp.,  Upper  DeTonian,  Pilton. 
A  larger  form  than  tke  preceding  one,  four  inches  in  diameter,  fiTO-rayed,  anna 
lon^,  flexible,  spinose ;  the  pentagon  formed  by  the  oral  plates  well  marked. 
This  species  resembles  Jhvtiuter  Miltoni. 
No.  3.  Falaaater  (P),  sp.,  Upper  Deyonian,  Pilton. 
Fiye-rayed,  flexible  arms ;  this  is  marked  FakBoster,  but  is  probably  a  JhroUutetf 
like  No.  2. 
No.  4.  FukemtUr,  sp.,  Upper  Deronian,  Pilton. 
A  stout-armed,  fiye-rayed  Starfish,  <resembluig  P.  ofpirrimuif  Salter,  and  P.  im^ 
bricatut,  Salter. 
Mr.  Eiheridge  informs  me  that  numeroos  specimens  of  new  and 
undescribed  Starfish,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  lat&  Prof.  J. 
Beete  Jukes,  F.B.S.,  during  the  preparation  of  his  papers  on  North 
Devon,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey, 
Dublin ;  some  are  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Wy  ville  Thomson,  F.E.S., 
for  examination ;  others  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Townshend 
M.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Pilton  Parsonage,  Barnstaple. 

In  a  former  paper  published  in  this  Maqazins,  '*0n  a  New  Silurian 
Starfish,  Eudadia  John$<mi,  H.  Woodw.  (see  Okol.  Mag.  1869,  YoL 
YL  PL  YUL  p.  24:1),  1  have  given  a  detailed  listof  all  the  Silurian 

^  See  Memoir  by  Mr.  Bobert  Etheridge,  F.B.S.,  <<  On  the  Physical  Stroctnre  of 
West  Somerset  and  North  Devon,  and  on  the  Palfleontological  Yalne  of  the  Deronian 
Joasils,''  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  1867,  toI.  xxiiL  pp.  668-696. 

>  See  Memoir  by  Dr.  Harrey  B.  HoU,  F.G.8.,  '*  On  the  Older  Books  of  Sonth 
DcTon  and  East  domwall,"  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1868,  yoL  xziT.  pp.  400-454» 
and  pi.  xTi. 

'  See  Mr.  Etheridfe's  very  elaborate  and  important  paper  already  quoted,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  yoiL  xziii.  p.  619.  In  another  table  (p.  670)  one  of  these,  FalmMitty 
is  Miarred  as  Middle  Deronian^  this  is  a  typographioai  error:  they  are  botA  Upper 
DeTonlan  forms. 
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specieB  with  wlucli  I  was  then  aoqnainted.  By  adding  the  following 
genera  and  species  to  that  list,  we  shall  complete  the  details  of  aU 
the  Fabeozoic  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

1*  JMirUi  comaUUata,  Thorant,  Ooal-measnres.  M.  GeoL  iiL  269,  t  22,  fig.  7 ; 
BoU.  GeoL  1844,  208,  i  3,  to.  1-3. 

2.  SchmnatUr  Watehsmuthi,  Meek  and  W.,  Lower  Carboniferoiis,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


PalsBontology  of  Illinois,  1866,  p.  499,  pL  17,  fig.  4. 
I,  Fahrk,  Mountain  Limeatone,  Rnasia.    BolL  Moeoow,  1 


3.  Opkiura  (?)  ramota,  Fahrk,  Mountain  Limeatone,  Rnasia.    BolL  Moeoow,  1844, 

804. 

4.  Aipiiotoma  Tkehbeinianum,  Ferd.  Boomer,  Devonian,  Bnndenback,  Birkenfeld. 

Palffiontographica,  Bd.  ix.  1 862-4,  pp.  143-152,  pL  xxilL-zxix. 

5.  AMterias  aaperuk^  F.  Boomer,  Beyonian,  Birkenfeld.    Op,  cit. 
e,  apinontHmOf     „  „  „  „ 

7.  HdiaiUhawUr  Bhenaums  y^  ,,  „  „ 

8.  Aarwra  {Ophiwra)  SeMothiimiiy  Miimiier,  Up^  Silnrian. 

9.  JVochiUuter  plumi/ormiat  Wright,  Upper  Silurian,  Dudley.    Quart.  Joum.  Oool. 

See.  1873,  Tol.  mi.  p.  421. 
10.  l^rviatter  (Ophiura)  obtma,  Eichw.,  Upper  Silnrian,  Rnasia.   Leth»a  Ross.  p.  193. 
11. i^ri,  Salter,  Cambrian,  Bala.    Oat  Woodw.  Mosenm,  1873,  p.  47. 

12.  BalmuUr  Caructa&i,  Salter,  Cambrian,  Chnroh  Soetton.    Cat.  Mua.  Pract  GeoL 

p.  30. 

13.  {Mteriaa)  primava,  Salter,  Cambrian,  Bala.  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc 

YoL  L  p.  8. 

14.  '  tqummUuSf  Salter,  Cambiiaii,  Bala.    Cat  Woodw.  Mua.  Camb.  1873, 

p.  47. 
The  foUowing  is  a  Bommary  of  the  known  Falsaozoio  genera : — 

Order  I.  ASTERIAD^.    Fam.  1.  Abtibub. 
Genoa    1.  Aapidotoma,  sp.  1.    DoTonian,  Ardoiaa. 

2.  AitentUf  sp.  3.    Devonian  and  Carboniferous. 

3.  JBdrioatter,  sp.  1.    Trenton  Limestone,  Canada  West, 

4.  Glyptattery  sp.  4.    Niagara  Group,  Indiana,  etc. 

6.  FtSigattsr,  sp.  21.    Lower  Silurian  to  Carboniferous. 

6.  FtUatUrina^  sp.  6.    Upper  Silurian,  Shropshire,  etc. 

7.  PaltBoeomaj  sp.  6.  „  „ 

8.  Fgtroaier,  sp.  1.    Niagara  Group,  Canada  West 

9.  Tiilonaster,  sp.  1.    Chemung  G^up,  New  York. 

10.  b.  SUnatter,  sp.  1.    Trenton  Limestone,  Canada  West 

11.  tf.  TaniatUr,  sp.  2.  „  Montmorency. 

12.  a,  SchiMuuUr,  sp.  1.    Lower  Carboniferous,  Iowa. 

Fam.  2,  Ubastbria. 

13.  VroiUreila  (P),  sp.  1.    Trenton  Limestone,  Canada  West 

Fam.  3.  Gokustbbis. 

14.  JMmipea  (H.  W.),  sp.  1.    Wenlook  limestone,  Malrem.    [ColL  Dr. 

Grindrod,  not  yet  dewribed,"} 

Fam.  4.  Solastbrlb. 

15.  Sditmthatter,  sp.  2.    Deyonian,  Ardoin  and  South  Devon, 

16.  Zepidatter,  sp.  1.    Wenlock  Shale,  Dudley. 

17.  Ihfekitatier,  sp.  1.  „  „ 

Order  XL  OPHIURID^.    Fam.  6.  Ophiuiub. 
Genus  18.  Aeroura,  sp.  1.    Upper  Silurian. 

19.  SuffoateTf  sp.  1.    Hamilton  Group,  New  York. 

20.  JPhftaeter,  sp.  7.    Lower  Silurian — ^Devonian. 

21.  FaUdodUcut^  sp.  1.    Upper  Silurian,  Shropshire. 

22.  Ophiura  (f),  sp.  1.    Carboniferous  Limestone,  Russia^ 

Fam.  6.  Bx7n.TAi.BB  (P). 
28.  JBuekidia,  ap,  1,    Wenlock  Limestone,  Dudley. 

The  specimens  from  Mr.  Champemowne's  oolleotion,  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  examine,  belong  to  tiie  Abtmbiajdm,  and  to 
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that  peouliar  many-iayed  family,  the  Solastjois,  or  '*  sim-starB,"  of 
which  only  three  species,  belonging  to  as  many  distinot  genera, 
— namely,  HeUanthuter^  Zeptdaster,  and  Tr4>chitasier — ^ha^e  hitherto 
been  described  from  the  PaheoEoic  rocks,  whilst  a  starfish  which 
has  been  referred  by  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  to  the  living 
genus  Sohster,  occurs  as  early  as  the  Great  Oolite.^ 

Of  the  other  Devonian  genera,  AtpidoBoma,  Asteriaa,  and  Pdlaaaier 
belong  to  the  family  of  ^jstbbus,  whilst  Prota$ter  is  referred  to  the 
Ophiubida. 

Although,  as  a  role,  the  number  five  is  dominant  among  the 
Echinodermata,  and  regulates  the  forms  and  organs  of  the  starfishes, 
yet  we  find  numerical  variation  occurring  more  frequently  in  this 
order  than  among  the  OphiursB  or  the  Sea-Urchins. 

The  number  of  arms  is  not  of  specific  value,  although  in  several 
instances  it  may  be  of  generic  significance.  In  Luidia  and  Sola$ter, 
says  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  it  is  of  least  importance. 

The  puiple  sun-star,  SoUuter  endeea,  has  from  nine  to  eleven  rays ; 
the  common  sun-star,  Solaster  papposa,  has  generally  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  rays,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen;  whilst  ihe' Solaster 
hdianthoidea,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  I  possess,  from  the  western 
shores  of  South  America,'  has  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  arms  I 

^e  Solaster  MoretantB,  from  the  Ghreat  Oolite,  has  thirty-three 
arms ;  ffdianthaster  Bhewmua,  from  the  Devonian  slates  of  Ardoise, 
has  sixteen  arms ;  Lepidaster  Orayi,  from  the  Wenlock  Limestone, 
Dudley,  has  thirteen  arms ;  Trochitaater  plvmifarmia,  from  the  same 
formation  and  locality,  has  ten  rays:  both  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Ghampemowne's  Starfish  have  eleven  arms. 


EeiiaiUhaiUr  JUiedformUt  H.  Woodw.,  Deronian,  Harbertonfoid, 
South  DeYon.     (Twice  the  natural  rise.) 

1  Solaiter  Mor§ionuy  Forbea,  Mem.  Oeol.  Snrr.,  Deeade  5, 1. 1. 
*  Fide  Forbee,  poeribly  from  Australia  P 
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The  speeiineiLB  are  pieseired  as  oasts  of  the  oaloareons  skeleiOQi 
ttom  whibh  all  the  integament  has  been  removed.  We  cannot  there- 
fore hope  to  discover  the  madreporiform  taberde,  or  those  delicate 
tails  of  spines  with  whioh  the  d<Mrsal  siirfiBM)e  of  the  disk  and  arms 
of  most  <^  the  Solasterin  are  invested. 

Each  arm  is  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs  of  small  and 
somewhat  ovate  plates,  which  miite  along  the  centre  and  form  the 
roof  of  the  radiating  grooves  which  one  sees  on  the  ventral  side  of 
all  existing  Starfii^es,  and  in  which  those  curious  and  delicate 
tabular  extensile  organs,  the  suckers  (which  serve  the  office  of  feet, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  animals  can  walk  aboat  with  great 
fiMsUity),  are  ranged. 

In  iha  SolasterisB  there  are  only  two  rows  of  these  suckers  in  each 
avenue,  whilst  in  €ie  Asterue  there  are  four. 

The  casts  of  these  plates,  with  their  slender  mesial  oonnecdng 
ridge»  resemble  one  of  the  delicate  pinnules  of  the  leaf  of  a  LaHraa, 
er,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  one  is  reminded  of  the  little  plants  of 
At^emum  triehamaneBy  common  on  our  country  walls. 

The  disk,  unfortunately,  is  not  preserved  in  either  of  the  specimens 
sent  to  me,  but  it  must  have  measured  10  mm.  in  breadth.  The 
arms  are  17  mm.  in  length,  and  near  their  junction  with  the  body 
aiB  5  mm.  broad;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  entire  Starfish  is  about 
45  mm. 

Writing  of  Lepidaaier  Orayi,  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  observes : — 

**  This  fosBil  bean  at  fbnt  sight  «  strong  resemblance  to  a  Starfish  of  the  genu 
SolatiSTf  bat  in  reality  it  posseases  characters  so  peooliar  as  without  doubt  to  stamp  it 
as  a  separate  generic  type,  and  even  to  render  doabtM  its  position  among  tme  Star- 
fishes, and  to  nuse  the  onestion  whether  it  be  not  a  connecting  link  between  that 
Older  of  Echinoderms  ana  Crinoids. 

The  disk  la  Tery  little  move  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  ia  so  injured  that  its 
elements  cannot  dearly  be  made  out,  bat  it  appears  to  haye  had  a  framework  of 
eloeely  set  nolygonal  cssicnla.  The  rajs  are  arranged  aroond  it  e^aidistant  from 
each  other,  like  so  many  spokes  of  a  wneel.  Their  ayerafe  length  is  one  inch  and 
one-twelfth,  and  their  breaath  towards  the  base  foar-twelfths.  They  are  all  regularly 
lanceolate.  Their  onder-eorfiiees  are  exposed  on  the  slab,  and  are  composed  of  thick 
Iransyenelj  oblong  plates,  slightly  oyerlapping  each  other  in  a  scale-like  ftahion,  and 
nofedia  fiur  kngitudinal  rawtf  two  on  each  side  of  a  central  or  ambnlacral  grooye, 
which  is  itself  toward  the  extremity  in  some  instances  partially  filled  np  by  small 
polygonal  interyeninff  plates.  Of  the  two  rows  of  border  plates  on  each  side  of  the 
grooye,  &e  inner  senes  is  formed  of  oblong  obscorely  hexagonal  ones,  with  traces  of 
ponctetions  and  grooves  on  their  snrfaces  as  if  for  spines.  The  ray  that  is  most 
perfect  exhibits  twenty-fiye  plates  in  each  row.  The  outer  series  eonsists  of  sub- 
orliieular  or  obscurelypolygonal  plates,  which,  like  the  inner  ones,  are  slightly  convex 
en  their  snrfeces.  Tne  upper  sur&ce  of  the  ray,  and  probably  of  the  body,  was 
eompoeed  of  numerous  smair polygonal,  nearly  flat  ossicula,  closely  set  and  of  various 
sisea."    (1860,  Mem.  QeoL  Surv.,  Decade  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  1.) 

In  BeUantKaMter  Skenanm  (Eoemer)  the  disk  is  80  mm.  broad, 
and  the  arms  are  double  that  in  length. 

The  arms  themselves  are  bordered  on  eaoh  side  by  small  knobs  or 
o—ionlaB,  with  traces  of  two  finer  lines  of  obliqnely-plaoed  and 
smaller  plates  along  the  middle  of  eaoh  arm,  bordering  the  ambulaoral 
groove ;  whilst  a  small  oval  plate  marks  the  iMuie  of  and  separates 
each  arm  where  it  joins  the  body.  There  are  also  remains  of  spines 
on  the  borders  of  some  of  the  arms.    l%e  disk  is  not  preserved,  and 
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Dr.  Boemer  therefore  condudes  it  to  have  been  soft  and  membraHa- 
oeous,  and  not  covered  with  hard  plates  (as  in  Lepidcutter,  Gamaster, 
etc). 

When  perfect,  H.  Shenanus  must  have  measured  six  inches  across 
(150  mm.),  rather  more  than  three  times  the  siae  of  Mr.  Ohamper- 
nowne's  specimen.  Size,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  of  much 
importance,  nor  can  the  number  of  arms  in  this  family  be  relied 
upon  as  conclusive. 

In  Lepidasterwe  have  seen,  by  Forbes's  description,  the  arms  were 
clothed,  as  in  Ooniasier  and  Orecuter,  with  external  calcareous  plates, 
reminding  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Crinoids ;  the  disk  is  also  covered 
with  polygonal  plates,  and  is  twice  as  broad  as  the  arms  are  long. 
TrocMtaater  is,  at  present,  only  known  by  its  otUUne,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  am  inclined  therefore  to  refer  Mr.  Champemowne's  specimen 
to  Boomer's  genus  Hdianthaater^  in  preference  to  the  alternative 
of  creating  a  new  genus  for  its  reception.  Its  fortuitous  resem- 
blance to  a  fern  has  induced  me  to  propose  the  specific  appellation 
of  fiUctformis  as  less  objectionable  than  the  alternative  of  giving  it 
a  topographical  designation,  the  appropriateness  of  which  might 
shortly  be  obliterated  by  its  being  found  by  Mr.  Ohampemowne  and 
other  ardent  geologists  in  half  a  dozen  other  localities  in  South  Devon. 

Y. — Dbbobiptions  of  Nbw   Fossils   from  thk  Devonian 
FosMATiON  of  Canada  Wbst. 

By  H.  Allbtkb  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.So.,  F.B.8.E. ; 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  UniverBity  College,  Toronto. 

(PLATE  n.) 

HAYING  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  collecting  and  studying 
the  organic  remains  of  the  Comiferous  Limestone  and 
Hamilton  formation  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  I  propose,  in  the  present  communication,  to  describe  some 
of  the  new  species  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  these  being 
chiefly  referable  to  the  groups  of  the  Corals  and  the  Polyzoa.  A 
portion  of  the  new  material  which  I  have  collected  I  have  already 
described  in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History  "  and  in  the  "Canadian 
Naturalist,"  and  a  portion  still  remains  for  more  extended  examina- 
tion. Some  of  the  species  here  described,  also,  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  detailed  Beport  on  the  Devonian  Fossils  of  Western 
Canada,  which  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  Comiferous 
and  Hamilton  deposits  of  Western  Canada  are  so  richly  fossiliferous, 
that  more  extensive  investigations  than  I  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  would  certainly  result  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  numerous  new 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  total  number  of  species  comprised  in 
my  collections  from  these  formations  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  or  sevenly,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  are  ap- 
parently new;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  the  materials  at 
present  in  my  hands  are  not  suf&oient  for  description.  Of  this 
number  no  less  than  seventy-five  belong  to  the  corals,  about  forty 
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Fig.  1. 


Fro.  2. 
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Fie.  hr^Oalhpora  inerouatOf  Nloh.  a.  A  fragmeat.  natonl  sice.  h.  A  portioii«f  the  mirfaoe 
twafnffledj  ehowing  the  calioee  and  eoroenohymal  tabuli.  e,  A  portion  of  the  eorfaoe  lew  bigfalj 
magnfflfid,  showing  one  of  the  raoant  areola  surrounded  bj  oorallites.  4.  Vertical  eeetioa  of  a 
fragment  enlarged.    From  the  Hamilton  Oronp. 


Fio.  %,^Al99oliU9fnmdo9a,  Nich.M>artiaIl7  restored  in  outline,  natural  size.    «.  A  Augment 
)  magnified.    Ftom  the  Hamilton  Group. 
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are  Brabhiopods,  and  the  remainder  are  distributed  amongst  the 
Pekfzoay  Ga$Uropoday  LameUibrandhicsta,  AMmeUda^  TrUcbitct,  and 
OrnuMML 

6eira»  Oallopgba,  Hall. 

Oen  char. — Obrallmn  oomponnd,  massive,  enomsting  or  ramose ; 
oorallites  minnte,  tabular,  separated  by  a  still  more  minutely  tubular 
ocBnenchyma.  The  ooenenchyma  iJways  rendered  vesicular  by 
nnmerous  transverse  diaphragms,  and  the  oorallites  also  generally 
tabulate.    Septa  rudimentary  or  absent. 

The  genus  (JaUopora  includes  a  number  of  oorab  which  range 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  (Niagara  group)  to  the  Devonian,  and 
which  in  some  instances  have  decidedly  the  aspect  of  Polyzoa,  The 
affinities  of  the  genus  ana,  however,  beyond  question,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  concerns  those  species  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. CaUopora,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  a  genus  of  Tabulate  Oorals, 
and  finds  its  nearest  allies  in  the  genera  Hdiolites  and  IHsiuUpora. 
From  the  former  of  these  Oallopora  is  separated  by  the  absence  of 
septa^  and  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  the  tnbuli  of  the  coenen* 
chyma  are  regularly  tabulate,  whilst  the  coraUites  themselves 
have  the  theca  either  open  or  partitioned  off  by  a  few  remote  hori- 
sontal  tabulsa.  There  is  also  a  much  greater  disproportion  between 
the  size  of  the  coraDites  and  that  of  the  tubuli  of  ^e  ocenenchyma 
tiian  is  the  case  with  Fisttdipora. 

One  large  species  of  OaUo^a^  which  perhaps  may  subsequently 
be  found  to  admit  of  subdivision  into  two,  has  ooctnrred  to  me  in 
ihe  Devonian  formation  of  Western  Ontario;  and  this  is  dearly 
distinct  from  all  previously  recorded  forms. 

OuiLOPOiiA  iKOSASSATiy  Nicholsou.    Plate  H  Fig.  1. 

Spec.  char. — Oorallum  sometimes  encrusting  foreign  bodies,  some- 
times forming  large  expansions,  6r  sometimes  constituting  hemi- 
q>heric  or  globular  masses,  which  are  composed  of  numerous  con- 
oentric  layers  superimposed  one  upon  the  other.  Oorallites  very 
minute,  tubular;  ^their  circular  caUoes  slightly  elevated  above  the 
gmeral  surface^  and  surrounded  by  a  prominent  margin.  From 
three  to  five  (^ces  in  the  space  of  one  line,  separated  by  intervals 
of  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  own  width.  Coralutes  some- 
times with  the  cavity  of  the  theca  undivided,  but  more  commonly 
partitioned  off  by  a  few  remotely  placed  horizontal  tabulsa,  Ooenen- 
ohyma  composed  of  exceedingly  minute  tubulin  which  are  divided 
fay  dose-set  horizontal  diaphragms.  The  surface  exhibits,  at 
intervals  of  about  two  lines,  elongated  star-shaped  spaces,  somethnes 
smooth,  sometimes  punctate  or  minutely  pitted,  which  are  not  pene- 
trated by  tubes  of  any  kind,  and  appear  to  be  quite  solid.  There 
lore  generally  from  three  to  six  oorallites  surrounding  these  vacant 
spaces  whidi  are  larger  than  the  average,  and  the  spaces  themselves 
have  a  long  diameter  of  from  one  to  two  lines  by  a  shorter  diameter 
of  half  a  line.  In  some  speciinens,  also,  the  surface  exhibits  oc- 
casional large  conical  elevations,  pierced  each  by  a  single  canal,  tiie 
diameter  of  which  is  about  one  line,  and  which  descends  vertically 
into  the  mass. 
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The  characters  of  CaUopar$k  tncraMata  (Fig.  1)  are  very  remark- 
able, and  I  am  not  altogeth  w  flatUfiLed  that  two  doaely  related  spedeB 
have  not  been  included  under  the  above  description.  That  we  have 
to  deal  here  with  a  Tabulate  Coral  allied  to  Helioliies  and  Fistvilipora 
is  sufficiently  clear;  but  there  are  many  anomalous  points  presented 
by  the  present  fossil.  The  specimens  which  I  have  included  under 
this  head  occur  in  at  least  three  forms.  Some  of  them  form  thin 
crusts  upon  HeUophyUum  BalUf  CyBtiphyUum  vesicvloBum,  or  other 
corals,  themselves  in  turn  supporting  the  tubes  of  Ortonia  or 
Spirarhia^  <^  the  creeping  stolons  of  Avlopora.  Others  form  flat- 
tened or  undulating  expansions,  supported  upon  a  thin  oonOentrically«* 
wrinkled  epitheca.  Others,  again,  form  irregular  or  hemispheric 
masses,  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  less,  up  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  head,  and  composed  of  numerous  concentric  layers. 
The  majority  of  examples  exhibit  the  singular  areolsa  or  dear  spaces 
on  the  surface,  which  are  neither  penetrated  by  the  corallitee  nor 
by  the  tubuH  of  the  coenenchyma  (Fig.  Ic).  These  spaces  are 
nsuaUy  elongated,  and  often  somewhat  depressed  below  the  general 
surface,  and  prolongations  extend  from  them  in  a  star-like  manner. 
The  oorallites  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  are  also  usually, 
some  or  all,  larger  than  the  ordinary  ones.  Only  a  few  specimens 
exhibit  the  large  conical  perforated  eminences  above  alluded  to; 
but  in  those  that  do,  these  structures  appear  to  belong  properly  to 
the  fossil  and  not  to  be  extraneous.  In  other  minor  respects  different 
specimens  differ  considerably  amongst  themselves.  The  examples 
from  the  Comiferous  Limestone  are  mostly  of  large  size,  the 
oorallites  are  comparatively  small,  the  intervals  occupied  by  the 
ooenenchyma  are  proportionately  wide,  and  the  fact  that  the  coenen- 
chyma  is  minutely  tubular  cannot  be  determined.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, pretty  sure  that  these  peculiarities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  specimens  from  this  formation  are  fossilised. 
In  the  specimens  ^m  the  Hamilton  formation,  again,  the  peculiar 
vacant  areolas  cannot  always  be  recognized,  and  appear  to  be 
sometimes  absent  over  considerable  areas.  Mos^of  the  Hamilton 
specimens  show  very  clearly  the  tubular  character  of  the  coenen* 
chyma,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  as  to  its  amount. 
Some  examples  have  the  oorallites  separated  by  nearly  their  own 
width,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  circular  or  polygonal  tubules. 
Others,'  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  oorallites  nearly  in  contact, 
with  but  a  single  row  of  very  minute  tubuli  between.  An  epitheca 
is  only  occasionaUy  present,  and  the  flattened  expansions  often  carry 
oorallites  on  both  sides. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Comiferous  Limestone  of  Port  Colbome, 
and  more  abundantly  in  the  same  formation  at  ECagersville.  Common 
in  the  Hamilton  formation  at  Widder,  and  also  at  Bartlett's  Mills 
near  Arkona,  in  the  townships  of  Bosanquet  and  South  Williams. 

Genua  Alvsolitss,  Lamarck. 
Mr.  Billings  has  already  recorded  six  species  of  Alveolites  from 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  Western  Canada,  four  from  the  Hamilton 
group,  and  two  from  the  Comiferous  Limestone  (Canadian  Joumalj 
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1I6W  series,  vols.  It.  and  t.).  To  these  I  have  now  to  add  five 
speoies  from  the  Comiferons  Limestone,  and  a  sixth  from  the 
Hamilton  shales,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  distinct  from  previonsly 
described  forms. 

Alybolitis  tbdnbosa,  Nicholson.    Plate  11.  Fig.  2. 

Spec,  char, — Corallum  forming  elongated,  sometimes  palmate  ex- 
pansions, which  appear  to  have  grown  in  an  erect  position  from  a 
rooted  base,  and  which  carry  calices  on  both  sides.  The  width  of 
these  expansions  seems  never  to  have  been  over  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  often  less,  and  the  thickness  rarely  exceeds  two  lines, 
whilst  the  heijdit  is  miknown,  but  certainly  sometimes  exceeded 
two  inches.  The  corallites  spring  from  the  median  plane  of  the 
frond  on  both  sides,  and  are  very  oblique  to  the  surface.  Walls  of 
the  corallites  exceedingly  thick;  calices  small,  transversely  oval 
or  subtriangular,  arranged  in  oblique  lines,  their  long  diameter  being 
not  more  than  &om  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  line,  with  a  trans- 
verse diameter  one-half  less.  The  inferior  lip  of  the  calice  is  thin 
and  prominent,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  any  internal  ridge  or  tooth* 
The  calicos  are  separated  by  intervals  of  about  one-third  of  a  line 
in  the  vertical  direction  of  the  frond,  and  one-fourth  of  a  line,  or 
less,  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  frond. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  distinctness  of  this  not  un- 
common species.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  species 
of  the  genus  except  A,  Fisckerif  Billings,  by  its  peculiar  form  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  it  is  separated  from  this  by  the  very  much 
smaller  size  of  its  corallites,  and  their  much  closer  arrangement. 
From  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  corallites  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  forms  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Ontario,  the  appearance  is 
produced  of  the  corallites  being  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  abundant 
ooenenchyma,  which,  however,  has  no  true  existence.  For  this 
reason,  idso,  the  aspect  of  the  fossil  differs  in  some  degree  from 
that  of  the  typical  species  of  Alveolites,  and  more  or  less  resembles 
that  of  CcerUtes,  Eichwald  (=rimarta,  Steininger),  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  absence  of  calicinal  teeth. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Common  in  the  Hamilton  formation 
at  Bartlett's  Mills  near  Arkona,  township  of  South  Williams. 

Alveolites  Selwynii,  Nicholson.  (Fig.  3.) 
Spec,  char. — Corallum  forming  an  irregularly-shaped  crust,  or 
depressed  mass,  about  one  line  in  thickness.  The  corallites  are 
exoeedingly  oblique  to  the  surface,  and  open  by  calices  which  have 
the  form  of  curved  or  lunate  slits,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  line,  whilst  their  width  in  the  centre  is  only 
a  tenth  of  a  line,  or  thereabouts.  The  calices  are  placed  in  ir- 
regularly alternating  lines,  or  sometimes  in  sm  indistinctly  sub- 
spiral  manner,  and  are  about  half  a  line  or  three-quarters  of  a  line 
apart,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  corallites  being  thus  very 
considerable. 

This  curious  form  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  Alveolites  as 
A'  sub-orhicidaris,  Lam.,  A.  Oold/ussi,  Billing,  and  A.  depressa,. 
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Edw.  and  H.,  but  it  presents  .^ome  peooliarities  which  render  its 
reference  to  AheoHtea  not  altogether  certain.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  remote  fissure-like  oalices  with  nearly  parallel  walls,  and 


Fio.  8.— A  fhigment  of  tbe  npoer  sarflaoe  of  Aheolites  Sehoyni^  Nieh^  magnified. 
From  the  CorniferouB  Ltmestone. 

by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  concentric  arrangement  of  the  coral- 
lites.  In  the  shape  of  the  calices,  it  somewhat  resembles  Ccenites 
labro8U8,  Edw.  and  H. ;  but  it  is  in  reality  very  different,  both  in  its 
general  form  and  its  reel  structure. 

I  have  only  seen  a  single  example  of  ihe  species^  It  is  dedicated 
to  Alfred  R  0.  Selwyn,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Comiferous  Limestone,  Port  Colbome. 
(lb  be  contirmed  in  our  next  ntmher.) 

YL — ^Thx  Islb  of  Thanet.    Thb  Ammonitx  Zokx,  ths  Dspth  of 
THs  Chalk  in  Ssoxioir,  and  the  Continuitt  of  us  Fuet 

FL00BIKGH3. 

By  F.  A.  BxDWBLL,M.A.,  F.R.M.S. 

rthe  summer  of  this  year  I  laid  before  the  Geologists'  Association 
some  particulars  of  fourteen  large  Ammonites  which  I  had  found 
in  the  Chalk  difEs  east  and  west  of  Margate.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  three  weeks'  further  work  on  these  cliffs. 

There  are  89  Ammonites  or  remains  of  Ammonites  to  be  seen 
in  situ  between  Cliff  End,  Birchington,  and  ELingggate  Bay.  I 
have  marked  on  the  cliff  iUeliT  the  position  of  each  of  the  89,  by 
placing  on  the  Qhalk  ablack  cross  thus  +  at  a  point  on  the  eye  leyej^ 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  "  three  yards  to  the  eastward  of  a 
perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  Ammonite  itself."  When  two 
or  more  lie  near  each  other,  I  have  indicated  the  fetct  by  adding  dots 
to  the  cross ;  and  in  one  case  where  I  have  removed  an  Ammonite,  I 
have  placed  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  on  the  spot,  and  in 
another  instance  m  a  cave  the  cross  is  placed  close  to  the  specimen 
itself.  I  haye  measured  the  depth  and  height  of  each  Ammonite,  liie 
first  relatiyely  to  a  '*  datum  line  "  ahd  iSie  second  relatively  to  the 
sand  line.  "IDie  ''datum  line  "  which  I  selected  is  the  only  one 
available;  it  is  a  line  of  nodular  fiints  which  is  exhibited  nearly  oon- 
tinuously  from  Birchington  to  Kingsgate.  It  is  in  fact  a  line  which 
actually  guided  me  to  the  majority  of  the  Ammonite^ ;  and  although 
it  is  in  some  places  difficult  to  decipher,  yet  it  has  very  distinct 
oharacteristios  of  its  own.    It  is  nearly  always  double,  and  its  indi- 
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Tidnal  flints  seldom  nm  large,  and  are  separated  from  each  other,  gene- 
rally by  a  foot  of  chalk,  frequently  by  much  more,  but  seldom  by  less. 
The  minimum  distance  below  it  at  which  I  have  found  a  specimen  is 
4ft  6in«  and  the  maximum  60fL  3in.  Referring  to  this  band  as  a  ''datum 
line/'  and  grouping  in  six  different  ''averages"  all  the  89  various 
measurements  so  taken,  the  following  particulars  are  obtained. 
Tablb  of  AvBaAOB  BsPTHS  07  Ammonitbs  bblow  "Datum  Ldtb." 


No.  of 
Specimens. 

ATerage  depth 
**  datum  line.'* 

Least  Depth. 

Depth 
Unknown. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

8 

6      8 

8      0 

4      6 

32 

12      0 

14      6 

9      0 

6 

16      8 

17      9 

15      6 

25 

20      2 

22      3 

18      0 

11 

25      2 

27      5 

23      5 

32      9 

35      0 

31      1 

46      9 

...     ••• 

...     .•• 

60      3 



•.•    ... 

...      .. 

•••    ... 



89 

It  will  be  seen  &om  these  figures  that  the  12-foot  line  and  the  20- 
foot  line  both  represent  periods  of  special  maximum  development. 
Indeed  seven  of  the  specimens  on  the  12-foot  line  lie  in  a  space  of 
200  yards,  and  three  of  them  almost  touch  each  other,  and  look  very 
much  as  if  they  had  actually  "  died  together." 

The  large  majority  of  the  specimens  are  referable  to  AmmfmiUz 
teptophyllus.  1  identified  thirty-five  of  this  kind.  I  also  identified  four 
as  A.  Letoesienna,  and  one  as  A.  ^eramplus,^    The  rest  are  indistipct 

In  addition  to  tiiese  particulars,  I  am  also  able  to  give  exact  detailed 


Fie.  l.M)iit]ine  of  Isle  of  Thanet,  thowing  the  dittcibation  of  Ammonites  along  the  ooast. 

^  Bnt  onery  if  these  three  fonns  are  not  identical  I  hare  a  flint  cast  in  my  poesession 
which  locKs  very  much  as  if  it  united  all  three  forms  in  its  markings.  See  also  Sharpe'i 
Molhaca,  PaL  Soc. 

DXOADB  n«— VOL.  I.— VO.  I.  2 
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measurements  of  the  whole  of  the  Ohalk  seen  in  section  along  the 
cliffs  of  the  Island,  and  these  details  will  he  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing tahular  statement.    Altogether  there  is  a  depth  of  180  feet  of 

chalk  in  the  section ;  the  highest  is 
seen  at  Foreness  (point  0  in  Sketch- 
map),  and  the  lowest  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliffs,  just  before  the 
turn  to  Pegwell  (point  C). 

Out  of  the  whole  180  feet,  the 
Ammonite  zone,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  specimens  found  up 
to  the  present  time,  covers  a  depth, 
of  between  55  and  56  feet.  I  have 
searched  for  specimens  in  the  chalk 
above  and  below  these  boundaries, 
but  at  present  without  success. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Ammonite  zone, 
so  far  as  I  have  now  identified  it, 
will  be  found  to  coincide  with  chalk, 
in  which  there  are  no  lines  of  flint ; 
individual  flints  occur  rarely  through- 
out the  area  of  the  zone,  and  bursts 
or  spurts  of  flint  show  themselves 
here  and  there,  and  sometimes  in 
connexion  with  the  Ammonites  them- 
selves ;  but  excepting  just  above  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  zone,  there 
are  no  lines  of  flints  exhibited  in  it, 
and  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  ap-^ 
pearanoe  and  disappearance  of  the 
Ammonites  was  coincident  with  the 
disappearance  and  re-appearance  of 
the  flint  lines. 

The  various  undulations  of  the 
Chalk  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sections,  which,  however,  are 
necessarily  much  curtailed  in  point 
of  detail. 

The  three  uppermost  bands  of 
flint  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
table  appear  in  various  places  be- 
tween Birchington  and  Eingsgate ; 
and  wherever  they  are  seen,  they 
always  preserve  their  relative  dis- 
tances and  peculiar  features.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  alike  in  appear- 
ance— the  flints  in  the  two  upper 
lines  being  larger  than  those  in  the 
lowest  line. 

At  Kingsgate  and  the  North  Fore- 
land respeotively,  two    bands  are 


^Ss 
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to  be  seen  liaiDg  out  of  tibe  sand  line,  which  require  a  very  special 
notioew  They  are  separated  firom  each  other  by  a  depth  of  31  feet. 
The  i^er  of  these  forms  an  abnost  solid  ''  floor"  of  flint  of  about  3 
to  4  inohes  iiuck,  which  undeilies  the  whole  Isle  of  Thaaet.  Here 
and  there  it  is  piexoed  by  small  irregular  rings  or  pockets  of  chalk, 
whi<^  appearing  at  nncertain  intervals,  dieok  its  absolute  ocmtinuity ; 
but  its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  rigid,  inflexilde,  almost  rocky 
floozing.  Three  well-diggers  independently  informed  me  that  they 
knew  it  all  over  the  island,  and  they  pronounced  it  as  haying  always 
the  one  aspect  abore  desmbed ;  one  of  them  had  piesoed  it  as  far 
west  aa  Westgate.  It  is  seen  rising  up  to  the  beach  line  in  an 
altogether  unexpected  manner  at  the  point  P  in  the  map  and  section, 
whidi  is  a  spot  at  the  back  ci  Margate  Harbour,  dose  to-  where  the 
oaniage-road  runs  down  under  a  bridge  on  to  the  sands.  It  does  not 
iq[»pear  again  until  we  reach  Kingsgate,  and  there  it  rises  once  more, 
and  then  mns  along  the  face  of  tbe  diff  by  a  series  of  &ults  to  Peg- 
well,  and  th«:e  sinks  again  below  the  sand  Ime.  It  most  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  drainage  of  the  island,  and  partioulariiy  on  that  of 
Margate,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  I  believe  it  forma  a  natural  and 
nearly  impermeable  floor,  and  accounts  for  the  condition  in  which  I 
have  sometimes  seen  portions  of  that  town. 

The  line  of  flint  mentioned  as  rising  at  the  Fordand  lies  31  feet 
below  this  <<thiee*inch  band,"  and  it  is  equally  remaikable.  It  is  a 
loot  and  even  more  thick,  but  is  wholly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  other.  It  is  like  a  large  mass  of  irregular  honeycomb,  or  ant'a 
nest  or  wood  which  has  been  extensively  bored  by  some  huge  xylo- 
l^bagous  moUusc.  Bat  its  chief  peouliarity  is  tlus,  that  from  it  at 
imgolar  intervals  spring  perpendicolarly  columns  of  flint  similar  in 
eonstitution  to  itself,  and  extending  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  sometimes  even  uniting  it  with  the  line  of  flint  next 
above,  and  making  one  think  for  a  moment  of  a  honeycombed 
"potstone." 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  mentioned  the  ''  three-inch  band  "  in  his 
Oeology  of  the  London  Basin,  and  he  states  theie  that  it  is  to  be 
aeen  at  the  top  of  the  difb  between  Deal  and  Dover,  surmounted  by 
a  pbrtioa  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Chalk.  I  am  able  to  confirm  this 
statement  by  a  piece  of  evidence  \idiich  puts  it,  I  think,  beyond  all 
doubt  On  recently  visiting  the  ahfiiB  at  Old  Stairs  Bay,  beyond 
Walmer,  I  found  that  they  are  very  high  and  inaooessible,  but  that 
vndonbtedly  there  is  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  there  which,  in 
i^ipearance^  bears  a  moat  stiiking  resemblance  to  the  ''three-inch 
iMind  "  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and,  like  that  band  too,  it  preserves  its 
peculiar  characteristics  undeviatingly  up  to  the  moment  when  it 
leaves  the  cliff,  at  St  Margaret's  Bay.  Now  on  dropping  the  eye,  in 
its  progress  along  the  cli&  beginning  at  Old  Stairs  Bay,  to  a  depth 
of  f^ut  30  feet  below  the  band  in  question,  there  will  be  seen  a  rich 
band  of  flint,  with  '<  columns  "  arising  from  it  at  inregvlar  intervals, 
piBaunly  in  the  same  manner  as  mc^  be  seen  at  the  Nor^  Foreland. 
And  thus  these  two  lines  of  flint  serve  to  identify  eaph  other  at  the 
two  localities  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and  I  think  there  C6ui 
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be  no  doubt  that  they  were  reBpeotiyely  all  at  one  time  oontinaoiiB 
and  in  i^e  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  distaaoe  £rom  Margate  Harbour  to  St  Margaret'e  Bt^  is  about 
nineteen  miles,  and  from  Eangsgate  to  Westgate  is  six  nules ;  and 
here  then  we  have  evidenee  of  lines  of  flint  being  formed  OTer  an 
area  of  at  the  least  about  120  square  miles — **  by  chemioal  proeesses 
identical  and  simultaneous  in  liieir  modes  of  operation.**  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  no  unfisor  deduction  to  take  at  least  tbe  square 
of  20  miles  as  the  probable  minimum  extent  of  the  field  represented 
by  the  section  thus  exhibited  to  view ;  while  I  cannot  help  axitioipat- 
ing  that  these  and  other  bands  will  hereafter  be  identified  orer  a  very 
much  more  extended  area  even  than  400  square  miles. 

To  return  to  the  Ammonites,  many  of  them  are  well  worth  a  visit; 
one  in  particular  is  a  magnificent  basin,  four  feet  at  least  in  diameter 
if  not  more,  and  out  of  which  the  sea  has  worked  the  chalk,  showiaff 
the  contour  of  many  of  the  chambers,  and  exposing  to  view  a  matured 
internal  section  of  a  portion  of  the  shelL  It  lies  between  the  points 
t  and  J  on  the  map,  and  is  on  a  low  platform  of  rock  just  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  K.  Loder,  a  gentleman  who  has  added  lustre  to  his 
name  by  unconsciously  associating  it^  in  letters  of  appropriate  pro- 
portions, with  this  gigantic  natural  relia 

Should  any  geolc^t  desire  to  visit  the  section,  I  shall  be  happy  at 
any  time  to  furnish  him  with  exact  details,  which  wiQ  enable  him 
more  easily  to  find  all  the  Ammonites.  A  letter  addressed  to  ''  lia- 
coin's  Inn  "  will  be  sufficient 

On  reference  to  the  sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  figured  the 
Ammonite-bed  as  appearing  in  three  different  places  between  Kings- 
gate  and  Pegwell ;  not  that  I  have  found  any  Ammonites  in  Mu 
in  those  three  places,  though  I  found  a  fragment  on  the  beaoh 
between  the  points  t  and  k,  but  the  chalk,  at  the  three  places 
which  are  indicated  by  the  shading,  brings,  by  its  undulations,  the 
Ammonite-bed  on  to  the  fistce  of  the  cliff  at  these  points.  When  we 
reach  Pegwell  itself,  the  Ammonite-bed  is  clearly  represented  for 
nearly  half  a  mile;  and  four  specimens  have  been  found  there  in 
Mitt,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  jun.,  of  Bamsgate,  who  has,  I  believe, 
marked  their  position  for  me  with  the  letter  W.  At  Pegwell  Bay 
51  feet  of  the  chalk,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Margate  cliffs,  is 
wanting,  and  has  been  carried  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  diffl 

The  total  depth  of  the  chalk  in  section  is  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing  addition :  Oo  -f  Nn  +  Co  «  32  +  74  +  74  =  180,--the  heights 
Oo,  Nn,  and  Co,  being  the  three  lines  thus  figured  in  the  accom- 
panying sections,  and  which  I  measured  with  a  plumb-Une  and 
measuring-rod. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  shaded  band  represents  the  "  datum  line/' 
being  the  line  of  flints  which  guided  me  to  the  Ammonites ;  the 
lower  edge  of  the  shading  gives  a  line  of  flints  in  which  the  lowest 
Ammonite  appears. 

I  have  added  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  speoimenB, 
93  in  all,  along  the  whole  section* 
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Tabulax.  fiTATiiairi  op  Ohaix  vaax  m  SsenoK  ik  ths  Isix  ov  Thakvt. 


Feet 


12 
22 


82 
S6j6 


61 


86 

92 

106 


137 


180 


BetaDfl. 


Highest  Chalk  in 

Kbdnlar  line  of  Flints. 
Ditto). 


Ditto,  g[iiid]ng  to  Ammonitee 
Upper  nmit  <3  Ammonite  Bed. 
Oct  1878. 


Highest  Cliall  m  section  at  PegwelL 


Yeflow  Band  of  Chalk  fWhitaker). 


Lower  limit  of  Ammonite  Bed. 
Oct  1878. 


<*  Three-indi  Band*'  of  Flints. 


S 


Colnmnar  Band* 


Lowest  chalk  in  section. 


Bxhihhsdat 


►FoxenesSk 


NearMazih 
Baf. 


F^:welL 


(Eingfligate 
{ to  PegwelL 

/  Apple  Bay, 
Kmgsgate, 
and 
'.    P^welL 

/Engsgate 
(toP^welL 


r  North 
I  Foreland. 


Bspiarks. 


I 

•8 


NwMT  P^prellt 


r 
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ExPLAMATlOlf  (V  F1OUBB8  IlLUSTBASTIKO.  PaPBB  OK  IflObB  OT  ThAICXT  GsALK. 

Fig.  1.— Sketch-map  of  Isle  of  Thanet 
Fig.  2. — Cliff  Section  from  BircWngton  to  Kingsgate. 
Fig.  3.— Cliff  Section  from  Kingsgate  to  PegwelL 

The  flhaded  part  represents  the  Ammonite  Bed,  bounded  on  tiie  upper  edge  by  tiie 
guiding  line  of  flints. 

The  Three-inch  band  of  flints. 

The  columnar  band  of  flints. 

I  North  Foreland. 

m.  J06S  Stairs. 

n.  White  Ness. 

-0.  Fore  Ness. 

p.  First  Gangway,  east  of  large  Flag- 


+++++++++++++ 

a.  Tertiary  bed. 

b:  Pegwell  fault   at   which   Tertiaries 

be^. 
€,  A  point  a  little  east  of  Landing-stage, 

PegwelL     Lowest  point  of  chalk. 

d.  West  Cliff  Terrace. 

e.  Ramsgate  Harbour. 
/.  Various  faults. 
g,  Dumpton  Stairs. 
A.  Dumuton  Point 
»'.  Broaostairs. 
k.  Stone  Stairs. 


staff. 
q.  JettT-end  of  Cliff,  Margate. 
P.  Explained  in  text. 
n.  Infirmary  end  of  Cliff,  Margate. 
9,  Marsh  Bay, 
U  Apple  Bay. 
•M.  Birchingtbn. 

Table  SHOwmo  Distribution  of  Ammonites  in  the  Sbction. 


Points  marked  in 

.  Distance. 

Number  of 

Sketch-map. 

MUes. 

Speoimena. 

M  to   « 

^H 

27 

#    to  r 

IX 

17 

r  to   y 

M 

No  cliff. 

-9  to  i? 

1 

24 

p  to    I 

.2X 

21 

I     to    6 

^H 

None  found. 

-c  to   A 

% 

4 

18 

98 

yn. — On  THS  FOBIEATION  07  MOUNTAINS.      A  BjEFLT  TO  THX  BflTV:. 

O.  FlBBEB. 
By  Capt  F.  W.  Hutton,  F.G.S. 

IT  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  in  the  Geolooicai.  Maqazikx, 
Vol.  X.  for  June,  1873,  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher's  able  paper  on  the 
Formation  of  Mountains;  and  although  I  cannot  altogether  agree  to 
his  reasoning,  I  have  to  thank  him  for  re-calculating,  more  correctly 
no  doubt  than  I  have  done,  my  table  of  the  altitude  of  domes,  and 
also  for  explaining  several  points  whidi  I  had  not  clearly  conceived 
befora  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  his 
arguments  against  the  theory  that  I  have  advocated^  are  not  well 
founded. 

For  the  sake  of  conciseness,  I  will,  in  what  follows,  <»11  the  theory 
that  Mr.  Fisher  advocates  the  ''Contraction  theory,"  meaning  thereby 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  mountains  by  the  secular  cooling  and 
contraction  of  the  earth ;  while  I  will  call  tiie  theory  that  I  advocate 

^  On  the  Phenomena  of  Eleyation  and  Subsidence,  Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1872,  and  on 
the  Formatioa  of  Moontaina,  Gbol,  ]Iao.»  April,  1878,  p.  166. 
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the  "  Deposition  theory/'  by  which  I  mean  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  mountains  by  removal  of  matter  from  one  portion  of  the  earth 
and  its  deposition  on  another  portion.^ 

(a.)  The  first  argument  that  Mr.  Fisher  adduces  against  the  Depo- 
sition theory  is  that  any  lateral  pressure  of  expansion  must  be  taken 
as  striotly  horizontal,  that  the  pressure  on  one  side  would  exactly 
balance  that  on  the  other,  and  that  no  upward  rising  would  take 
place.  But  the  pressure  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  producing 
mountains  is  jast  as  horizontal  as  the  pressure  produced  by  expan- 
sion ;  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of  rook  would  be  simply  compressed  by  the 
horizontal  pressure  caused  by  expansion,  why  should  not  the  effect 
be  the  same  if  the  horizontal  pressure  was  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  nucleus  ?  Further  on  in  his  paper  (p.  250),  Mr.  Fisher 
allows  that  the  direction  of  the  forces  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Practically  we  know  that  a  perfectly  horlzontaT  sheet  of  dry  paper 
stretched  on  a  board  wUl  wrinkle  up  ^yhen  its  dimensions  are  in- 
creased by  damping  it,  and  that  a  perifectly  straight  bar  of  iron, 
firmly  fixed  at  each  end,  will  bend  if  heat  is  applied  to  it.  Mr.  G. 
Maw  has  also  given  (Gbol.  Mag.  1868,  Vol.  Y.  p.  294)  an  excellent 
example  of  the  displacement  of  the  coping-stone  of  a  wall  by  expan- 
sion ;  and  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  do  the  same  unless  it  crushes. 
From  observation  we  know  that  anticlinal  curves  have  been  formed, 
and  therefore  that  the  crust  does  not  always  crush  up. 

Mr.  Fisher  also  says  that  '*  we  have  no  right  to  consider  the  crust 
rigid,  when  regarded  in  proportions  of  suffident  dimensions  to  admit 
of  these  lateral  pressures  being  otherwise  than  sensibly  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  in  opposite  directions."  But  in  his  first  paper  on 
the  Elevation  of  Mountains  (Trans.  Gam.  Phil.  Soc  1869,  xi.  p.  4), 
fae  not  only  says  that  the  portion  of  the  ''  rigid  '*  spherical  shell  that 
he  is  considering  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  its  attraction  towards  the 
centre  (f.e.  its  weight),  and  by  the  pressures  tangential  to  great 
mroles  round  the  circumference  of  the  shell  (t  .6.  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  arch  or  dome),  but  he  calculates  the  amount  of  the  latter,  and 
shows  that  it  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  shell,-~except  so  far 
UB  the  size  alters  the  weight ;  and  I  really  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  this  and  stating,  as  I  did,  that  each  portion  of  the  rigid 
cxust  is  partly  maintained  in  its  place  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  arch. 

(5.)  Mr.  Fisher's  next  argument  is  that  the  rocks  would  crush 
under  this  pressure,  and  not  rise  up  in  antidinals.  But  in  order  to 
crush  there  must  be  some  space  to  crush  into;  and,  by  the  Deposition 
theory,  it  is  the  lower  beds  that  are  undeigoing  compression,  while 
the  upper  are  not ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  compression,  the  upper 
beds  must  be  forced  up,  either  by  fractures  being  formed  and  certain 
parts  only  raised,  or  else  altogether  into  one  or  more  dome-shaped 
elevations.'  As  the  last  required  much  the  least  work,  it  is  the  way 
in  which  the  pressure  would  be  relieved. 

^  I  find  that  tliis  theory  was  fint  sngsested  by  Mr.  Scrope  (Voloanoea,  Ist  edition, 
1825,  p.  30),  fo  that  it  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  the  HerBchel-Babbage  theory,  ai 
1  preTionaly  called  it. 

'  To  prevent  miaoonception,  I  most  explain  that  by  a  dome-shaped  eleyatum  I  do 
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On  the  other  hand,  by  the  oontraotion  theory,  the  upper  beds  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  compression,  and,  having  no  weight  upon 
them,  they  would  undoubtedly  crush. 

(c.)  Mr.  Fisher  explains  very  clearly  that  the  interior  could  not 
rise  higher  than  the  surface  by  its  owki  pressure ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  "  that  any  abnormal  elevation  of  a  por- 
tion of  such  crust  must  be  owing  to  lateral  pressure,"  because  it  might 
be  owing  to  an  increased  upward  pressure,  caused  by  the  sinking  of 
some  adjoining  area.  It  shows,  however,  that  the  anticlinals  could 
seldom  attain  the  full  amount  of  elevation  that  is  shown  in  my  table, 
as  the  abutments  must  sink;  'but  the  table  shows  that  theie  is  an 
ample  margin  for  such  depressions. 

(cL)  Mr.  Fisher's  fourth  argument  is  that  the  specific  graviiy  of 
the  disturbed  rocks  ought  to  be  less  than  it  was  before.  This  would 
be  the  case,  with  the  rocks  that  caused  the  movement,  only  while 
they  were  heated,  and  even  then  the  difference  would  be  too  small  to 
detect.  When  the  rocks  cooled  by  denudation,  they  would  go  back 
to  their  original  length  by  faulting,  and  the  specific  gravity  would 
be  the  same  as  before,  or  probably  rather  more,  owing  to  compression. 
The  granitic  rocks,  however,  underlying  the  dome,  would  have  their 
specific  gravity  lowered,  and  this  accords  with  the  best  observations 
on  mountain  chains. 

These  are  aU  the  arguments  that  Mr.  Fisher  can  find  against  the 
Deposition  theory,  and  they  virtually  resolve  themselves  into  this 
question:  when  rooks  are  expanded  by  heat,  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
crush  up  ?  The  best  answer  is  found  by  examining  the  rocks  them- 
selves, where  we  find  that  extensive  areas  which  have  been  deeply 
buried,  and  which  mmt  therefore  have  been  considerably  heated,  are 
not  crushed  but  thrown  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves;  and  the 
deeper  they  have  been  buried,  the  more  they  have  been  folded,  except 
when  the  burying  was  so  long  ago  that  the  former  more  rapid  oon- 
duction  of  the  interior  heat  outwards  appredably  affected  the  result. 

Mr.  Fisher  then  attacks  my  illustration  of  the  theory  taken  fitom 
the  Weald.  But  the  Weald  was  not  "adduced  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  this  theory,"  as  he  supposes;  neither  did  I  "pretend"  to  any 
precise  measurements,  as  any  unprejudiced  reader  will  see ;  but  it 
was  given  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  theory  might  be 
tested  in  the  field. 

I  have  not  access  to  any  precise  data  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
beds,  or  the  height  or  breadth  of  the  anticlinal,  and  exact  measure- 
ments would  have  been  quite  useless  unless  we  also  knew  exactly  the 
rate  of  expansion.  In  geological  inquiries  mathematical  inves* 
tigation  can  only  be  used  as  a  check  to  our  speculations,  and  as  giving 
us  limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Oretaoeous  rocks  was  taken  from 
Jukes's  Manual  (1862,  p.  602),  and  the  height  of  the  hills  in  the 
Weald  from  Lyell's  "  Elements  of  G^eology."    If  the  true  thickness 

not  mean  that  a  horizontal  seetion  throngh  it  would  neoessarily  be  ciroular.  It  may 
be  an  elli^,  of  which  the  major  and  minor  axes  may  ha^e  any^  ratio.  From  this 
point  of  view  all  anticlinal  carves  are  parts  of  dome-shaped  elevations. 
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was  understated,  bo  mncli  the  more  would  my  example  tell  against 
myself.  The  rocks  below  the  Oretaoeous  formation  were  not  taken 
into  oonsideration,  because  they  were  the  old  surface,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  raising  the  temperature.  Neither  did  I  ever  regard  the 
Wealden  area  as  an  isolated  dome-shaped  elevation ;  but  the  other 
elevated  areas  have,  by  the  Deposition  theory,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  elevation  of  the  Weald. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  is,  I  believe, 
uncertain,  whether  the  Tertiary  rocks  ever  extended  over  the  Chalk 
or  not;  at  any  rate  the  fresh- water  beds,  as  well  as  the  ve^table 
remainB  of  ihe  London  day,  show  that  land  was  then  m  the 
neighbourhood,  which  land  must  have  been  elevated  since  the 
deposition  of  the  Ohalk  on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea.  The  depression 
succeeding  the  Woolwich  beds  no  doubt  took  place  after  the  dome  of 
the  Weald  was  formed;  but  I  must  leave  tiiese  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  those  geologists  who  have  an  intimate  local  knowledge  of  the 
district. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Deposition  theory;  but  as  Mr.  Fisher  says  &at  he  has  ''not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  of  the  many  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against"  the  theory  that  he  advocates,  I  will  briefly  state  the  reasons 
that  have  led  me  to  reject  the  Contraction  theory  as  giving  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  mountains.  I  do  so  with  the  less 
xelnotance  because  nearly  all  opposing  theories  in  Natural  Science 
must  ultimately  be  weighed  by  the  balance  of  probabilities;  and  it  is 
therefore  just  as  important  to  argue  against  a  theory  as  to  argue  in 
favour  of  it. 

My  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Contraction  theory  are — 

1.  Contraction  of  the  globe  would  not  produce  any  tangential 
pressures  except  in  solid  rock,  so  that  the  lateral  compression  must 
be  confined  to  the  crust.  Consequently  the  more  rapid  contraction 
of  the  lower  beds  could  only  cause  the  upper  beds  to  rise  into 
antidinals  by  one  solid  portion  slipping  horizontally  over  another 
solid  portion.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  mechanically  impossible, 
because  the  resistance  to  shearing  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
resistance  to  crushing.  Neither  do  we  find  in  nature  any  horizontal 
faults,  which  ought,  if  the  Contraction  theory  be  true,  to  be  numerous 
and  on  an  enormously  large  scale.  For  instance,  in  the  example 
given  by  Mr.  Fisher  (Trans.  Cam.  PhiL,  1869,  p.  16,  fig.  3),  the 
oentnd  part  must  have  been  horizontally  faulted  over  the  lower  con- 
tracting beds  for  half  a  mile.  In  this  way  utter  confusion  would 
reign  in  stratigraphical  geology ;  PalaBOzcic  rocks  would  have  slid 
for  miles  over  Mesozoic  rocks.  Granites  over  Sedimentary  rocks,  etc. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  that  has  been  examined.  Nevertheless 
this  view  is  accepted  as  probable  by  Prof.  Shaler,  when  advocating 
the  Contraction  theory  (Proc.  Best.  Nat.  Hist.,  1866,  and  Gsol.  Mao., 
Vol.  V.  p.  511),  and  Mr.  Fisher  appears  to  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
thrust  being  extended  through  50  miles  of  rook  (1.  c.  p.  15,  fig.  8) 
when  advocating  the  Contraction  theory,  although,  when  criticizing 
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the  Deposition  theory,  he  says  (Gxol.  Maq.  Vol.  X.  p.  249)  that  the 
ihrast  can  only  be  supposed  to  extend  to  an  infinitesimal  distance. 

2.  From  the  absence  of  any  weight  on  the  compressed  rooks,  from 
the  impossibility  of  one  part  slipping  horizontally  over  another, 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  support  if  one  part  should  rise  up  into 
an  anticlinal)  we  may,  I  think,  confidently  assert  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  would  simply  crush  up  from  the  efiect  of  contraction^  and 
rise  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface.  Mr.  Fisher's  formula  for  the 
elevation  should  therefore  heh=:ke,  instead  of  h=irkme. 

3.  If,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  granted  that 
the  strata  did  not  crush,  but  rose  up  along  the  lines  .of  least  re- 
sistance, it  seems  to  me  that  these  lines  would  take  radiating 
directions  from  an  area  of  depression ;  and  that  when  these  lines 
were  established,  whatever  might  be  ^eir  direction,  the  elevation 
should  be  continuous  on  them.  The  theory  therefore  seems  to 
offer  no  explanation  of  oscillations  of  level,  unless  the  Deposition 
theory  is  called  to  its  aid,  as  Mr.  Fisher  seems  inclined  to  do.  Prof. 
Dana,  however,  when  stating  the  Contraction  theory  (G^logy,  1868, 
p.  718,  etc.),  appears  to  see  no  difficully  from  this  cause,  but  he 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

4.  Also,  the  same  being  granted  as  before,  as  the  upper  beds  must 
undergo  the  greatest  compression,  the  foldings  would  commence  on 
the  surface  and  be  propagated  downwards  in  decreasing  amount 
But  as  all  sedimentary  beds  must  at  one  time  have  been  at  the 
surface,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  surface  contracts,  it  follows  that  oil 
Mtrata  should  he  contorted  in  proportion  to  their  age;^  whereas  we 
know  that  there  are  large  districts  in  Eussia  and  North  America 
formed  of  undisturbed  Palseosoio  rooks,  while  in  the  Alps,  etc.,  we 
have  highly-contorted  Tertiary  beds. 

5.  The  theory  also  entirely  fails  to  account  for  strata  being 
elevated  without  disturbance,  unless  we  suppose  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  horizontal  slipping  of  one  bed  over  anotlier  as  is  mani- 
festly impossible. 

6.  If,  however,  as  appears  to  me  to  be  certain,  the  rocks  must 
crush,  and  rise  tolerably  uniformly,  it  is  evident  Ihat  the  theory  is 
quite  inadequate  to  account  for  mountains;  because,  as  the  con- 
traction is  universal,  the  eea  wotdd  rise  mofye  than  the  land,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  after  the  contraction,  the  sea  would  stand  higher 
above  the  land  than  it  did  before.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
earth  when  the  crust  was  first  formed,  and  when  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  universal  ocean,  we  see  that  no  land  could  rise  above  the  water 
from  contraction,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  would  gradually 
deepen. 

7.  Mr.  Fisher  assumes,  without  giving  any  reasons,  that  since  the 
date  of  the  present  surface-features  of  the  earth,  a  shell  500  miles  in 
thickness  has  contracted  as  much  as  rock  would  do  in  passing  from 
a  fused  to  a  devitrified  state.  But  is  this  a  reasonable  assumption  ? 
I  think  not    It  is  certainly  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  with 

^  Becaxise  the  older  the  fltratam,  the  larger  most  be  the  proportional  space  over 
which  it  yns  originally  spread. 
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Sir  W.  Thomson,  that  It  ib  100  milliotts  of  years,  since  the  orost  of 
the  earth  cooled ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  oldest  Lanrentian  rocks 
date  firom  ^is  period  (which  is  the  most  fiivoarable  supposition  that 
ean  be  made  for  Mr.  Pisher),  then  the  Cambrian  period  will  probably 
date  about  fifly  millions  of  years  ago/  and  it  is  as  reasonable  a  snp- 
position  as  can  be  made  that>  of  the  other  fifty  millions  of  years, 
thirty-nine  were  ocoui»ed  by  the  rest  of  the  Palnozoic  era,  nine  by 
the  M esozoic  era^  and  two  by  the  Cainozoio  era. '  So  that  if  we  suppose 
the  present  surface-features  to  have  originated  in  the  Triassic  period, 
it  follows  that  11  millions  of  years  is  the  oldest  date  that  can  be 
assigned  to  any  of  them.  This,  according  to  Foutrier's  estimate  of 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth,  is  only  sufficient  time  to  allow  it  to 
decrease  3}°  F.,  which  is  not  nearly  enough  to  give  the  amount  of 
contraction  supposed  by  Mr.  Fisher.' 

8.  We  can  look  at  this  question  in  another  way.  If,  as  Mr.  Fisher 
jupposes,  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  contracted  one  mile  in  a 
hundred  sinoe  the  present  sur£su)e-features  originated,  and  the  dr- 
comference  is  now  24,856  miles,  it  must  at  the  time  supposed  have 
been  25,104  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  radius,  which  is  now 
3956  miles,  must  then  have  been  8995  miles;  so  that  it  must  have 
shrunk  39  miles.  This  in  11  millions  of  years  would  be  11*9  yards 
in  2000  ^ears,  or  since  the  time  during  which  we  haye  astronomical 
observationfl. 

9.  If,  howcTer,  we  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  Mr.  Fisher 
asks,  namely,  that  a  mountain  half  a  mile  high  might  be  formed  on 
every  100  miles  since  the  present  surface-features  originated,  we 
then  find  that,  taking  the  date  of  the  surface  as  before,  Mr.  Fisher's 
mountain  has  taken  eleven  millions  of  years  to  rise  2640  feet ;  or  it 
has  risen  only  one  foot  in  4166  years,  which  is  less  than  the  rapidity 
of  denudation.  Mr.  Fisher,  therefore,  is  in  this  dilemma:  either 
the  contraction  of  the  earth  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  noticed  by  astronomers ;  or  the  elevation  of  land  has  been  so 
slow  that  it  could  not  rise  above  the  ocean. 

10.  Another  important  objection  to  the  Contraction  theory  is  that 
mountains  have  always  been  formed  in  those  {daces  where  deposits 
have  been  heaviest,  while  by  that  theory  those  areas  should  never 
rise  at  all.  Mr.  Fisher  says  that ''  the  local  pressure  caused  by  a 
fieeh  deposit  .  .  .  will  originate  a  line  of  elevation  along  its  shore 
line  or  boundary,"  and  also  <^  the  thickness  of  the  rigid  crust  being 
increased  by  the  new  deposit,  it  would  ofier  an  impediment  to  the 

^  Mr.  A.  Wallace,  on  quite  independent  grounds,  j^uts  it  at  .twenty-four  ttiUions 
for  the  Cambrian,  and  fourteen  milkoHs  for  the  Triai»io  period.  (Nature,  i  p.  454, 
8rd  March,  1870.) 

*  These  proiK)rtion8  are  taken  from  the  thickness  of  the  rarions  formations  in  the 
Iforthem  Henusphere.  In  New  Zealand  the  geology  is  not  yet  sufficientiy  advanced 
to  Miabls  us  to  ascertain  the  thiekness  of  the  fermatioBs ;  hot  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  ^portions  between  them  will  be  foond  te  be  not  yery  different  from  those  that 
obtain  m  England. 

'  Aceordinff  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory,  eleren  miUioa  of  years  ago  the  interior 
temperature  inereased  at  tii«  rate  ef  1**  F.  im  47  iieet,  so  that  tae  radiation  was  yery 
little  flMie  tbaa  it  is  now. 
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elevatioii  of  ridges  beneath  it,  and  throw  the  whole  digfcurbanoe  into 
the  region  jast  outside  its  boundary." 

11.  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  preyioaB  papers  on  this  sabjeot  that 
mountains  are  formed  on  two  different  plans  :  the  one  associated 
with  Toloanio  rooks,  the  other  with  the  orystalline  schists ;  but  the 
Contraction  theory  supposes  that  all  mountains  are  identical^  formed. 

12.  My  last  objection  to  the  Oontraction  theory  is  that  it  makes  no 
provision  for  tension  in  rooks,  although  fftults  proTe  tension  just  as 
surely  as  contortions  prove  compression. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  effects  on  the  crust  of  tiie  ear& 
caused  by  contraction  have  been  very  small,  and  that  these  effects 
have  been  totally  obliterated  by  the  nraoh  larger  effects  caused  by 
deposition. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  do  not  consider  it  necessazy 
that  the  whole  of  an  area  abould  have  been  undw  water  in  order 
that  it  may  be  raised  by  the  deposition  of  limestone ;  for,  owing  ta 
the  lateral  conduction  of  heat,  one  or  more  mountain  ranges  might 
project  out  of  it  as  islands.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  all  high  mountain 
ranges  are  the  result  of  several  subsidences  and  elevations,  during 
which  they  may  never  have  totally  disai^seared  under  the  ocean. 


VULL — Obsxbvations  on  Mb.  Eobebt  Mallet's  Papeb  on  Yoloakio 

EZIEBOT    IN    THE    FhILOSOPHIOAL     TRANSAOTIOyS     FOB     1878, 
PAQB  147. 

By  G.  PouLBTT  ScEOPB,  P.E.B.,  P.6,S. 

nSILE  giving  ample  credit  to  Mr.  B.  Mallet  for  the  ingenuiiy 


w 


displayed  in  his  novel  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  volcanio 
eneigy  (or  Yulcanicity,  as  he  calls  it),  and  for  the  elaborate  experi- 
ments and  calculationB  which  he  brings  to  its  support,  Geologists 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  supercilious  tone  in  which  he 
notices,  only  to  throw  them  aside  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  theories 
of  all  preceding  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  have  expressed 
views  differing  from  that  which  he  adopts.  It  is  needless  to  give 
instances  of  this  tone  which  pervades  the  whole  paper,  and  must 
strike  every  one  who  reads  it. 

It  is,  however,  more  important  to  consider — not  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Mallet's  theoiy  is  brought  forward — ^but  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  its  favour.  And  for 
this  purpose  we  bSbII  endeavour  to  examine  impartially  some  at 
least  of  the  points  it  contains  that  bear  on  the  geology  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Mallet  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  force  which  has  produced 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface-rocks  of  the  globe, 
with  their  wrinkled  foldings  and  frequent  fractures,  as  MM.  Cordier, 
Dana,  Oonstant  Prevost,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  0.  Eisher,  and  max^ 
othei:  speculators  in  geological  dynamics,  viz.  the  tangential  pressure 
to  which  they  are  supposed  ta  have  been  subjected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravitation  by  the  shrinkage  and  consequent  subsidence  of 
an  internal  heated  and  slowly  cooUng  nucleus.    I  do  not  here  pro- 
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poae  to  oail  in  question  this  theory,  upon  which  I  have  in  more 
than  one  poeyiouf  oommunioation  to  this  Magazinb  briefly  ad- 
iwrted.' 

The  theoiy  which  is  pecnliarly  Mr.  Mallet's  own,  and  is  founded 
npon  the  assumed  troth  of  that  just  dted,  finds  the  souroe  of  all 
▼olcanio  heat  and  oonsequent  energy  in  the  collision  and  crushing  of 
these  subsiding  rocks.  Now  the  first  remark  to  which  this  theory  is 
open  is  that  it  seeks  and  purports  to  find  a  twofnd  source  of  the  heat 
notoriously  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  towards  its 
Bux&ce,  and  thence  into  outer  space,  where  one  already,  ex  kypotheai, 
exists  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  This  outward  escape  of  heat 
liom  within  the  orost  of  the  globe  takes  plaoe  in  three  modes,  viz. : 
1st,  probably  upon  every  point  of  its  sur&oe,  by  conduction  through 
the  outer  rocks,  as  proved  by  the  nearly  uniform  downward  increase 
in  temperature,  perceptible  in  borings,  wells,  mines,  and  other  ex- 
perimental trials ;  2nd,  by  warm  and  often  very  hot  springs  that  rise 
to  the  surface ;  and  Srd,  by  the  escape  of  still  more  highly  heated 
water  in  the  shape  of  steam,  and  also  of  fiised  rocks  (lava)  in 
volcanic  eruptions.  Now  Mr.  Mallet  admits  that  in  the  two  former 
of  these  modes,  the  escaping  heat  proceeds  from  the  heated  nucleus 
below ;  to  which  loss  of  heat,  of  course,  he  attributes  the  cooling 
and  consequent  shrinking  of  that  nucleus.  But  to  the  heat  that 
escapes  in  the  third  mode — ^that  of  volcanic  eraptions — ^he  ascribes  a 
totally  distinct  and  independent  origin,  namely,  the  conversion  into 
beat  of  the  crushing  force  to  which  the  subsiding  crust  is,  according  to 
him,  subjected.  The  greater  number  of  hot  springs  known  to  physical 
geographers  are,  however,  unquestionably  found  in  dose  connexion 
with  volcanoes  or  volcanic  rocks,  some  welling  out  from  the  craters 
themselves;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  owe  their  high 
temperature  to  a  source  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  steam 
which  rises  in  and  from  the  lava  of  the  adjoining  volcanic  vent 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  great  fissures  in  the 
solid  crust  of  the  globe,  which  are  marked  outwardly  by  trains  of 
active,  or  once  active,  volcanoes,  may  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  heated  nucleus  as  to  give  vent  to  an  amount  of  heat 
snffident  to  fuse  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass,  and  to  some  of 
the  already  fused  or  viscid  underlying  matter. 

I  have  more  than  once  explained  in  the  pages  of  this  Maoazikb, 
and  dsewhere,  in  what  mode  it  is  probable  that  local  inequalities  of 
temperature  in  the  sub-cortical  matter  of  the  globe  are  produced 
by  heat,  prevented  from  escaping  through  accruing  thicknesses  of 
superficial  stratified  deposits  of  very  low  conductivity,  accumulating 
beneath  them,  and  thence  l)eing  drawn  off  laterally  through  the 
more  or  less  open  rents  which  local  variations  of  temperature,  and 
consequently  of  volume,  must  occasion  in  the  matter  underlying  the 
crust^ 

1  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol  X.  Ko.  7,  July,  1873. 

*  See  Gbou  Mao.  July,  1873,  and  March,  1870 ;   also  "  Yolcanoee,"  ed.  1862, 

L308,  and  Mr.  H.  Woodward's  Preeidential  Addrew  to  the  Geological  Associatioii 
1873. 
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We  are  not  then  compelled  to  eeek  for  any  other  sonrce  of  volcanic 
heat  than  that  which  even  Mr.  Mallet  is  ohliged  to  employ  as  the 
''  primum  mobile  "  of  his  theory,  namely,  the  heated  nucleus  itsel£ 
Mr.  Mallet  does  not  deny  that  it  is  to  this  source  the  downward 
increasing  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  owing, — ^nay, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  attributes  to  it  likewise  the  high  temperature 
of  hot  springs :  why  then  stop  there,  and  look  for  another  totally 
different  origin  in  the  case  of  the  heat  of  lava  and  the  steam  evolTed 
from  it?  This  second  source  of  heat  is  plainly  not  wanted  to 
explain  the  latter  class  of  phenomena,  so  closely  allied,  as  I  have 
said  above,  with  the  former. 

I  suspect  Mr.  Mallet  has  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomena  of  volcanoes  in  activity,  or  he  would  not  speak  as  he 
does  (§  190)  of  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  explosions  of  steam 
£rom  a  volcano  in  eruption  as  **  not  resembling  that  which  takes  place 
from  a  steam  engine,  but  rather  that  of  powder  exploded  in  a  cannon, 
•  •  .  the  loss  from  which  is  shown  by  experiment  to'  be  much 
smaller."  The  contrary  is  really  the  case ;  the  explosions  from  a 
volcano  in  activity  resembling  precisely  in  character  (and  apparently 
in  cause)  those  of  a  Perkins  steam-cannon  fed  by  a  continuous  escape 
of  steam  from  a  boiler.  Explosions  of  this  character  continue  in 
some  cases  unintermittently  for  months,  and  the  amount  of  heat  so 
lost  in  space  must  be  immense. 

Again,  Mr.  Mallet  says  (§  187),  ''Observations  made  everywh^e 
on  volcanic  cones  indicate  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
total  mass  has  been  fused ;  the  rest  having  been  merely  heated.  It 
is  probably  below  the  truth  to  assume  that  there  are  twenty  volumes 
of  such  heated  matter  (dust,  lapilli,  scoriie,  etc.)  to  one  of  fused 
lava.''  This  also  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Of  the  frag- 
mentary matter  ejected  by  an  eruption,  at  least  nineteen-twentieths 
have  been  fused,  being  mere  scorin,  that  is,  the  hardened  scum  of 
the  boiling  lava  thrown  up  by  explosions  from  its  surface,  and  by 
their  repeated  fall  into  the  crater  and  re-ejection,  triturated  by  col* 
lision  in  the  air  into  the  **  lapilli  and  dust "  of  which  volcanic  ash 
and  conglomerates  are  mostly  composed.  Moreover,  in  any  attempt 
to  calculate  the  heat  expended  by  volcanic  eruptions,  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  mass  of  the  cones  themselves  (to 
which  Mr.  Mallet  confines  himself),  but  likewise  that  probably  far 
lai^r  volume  of  once  fused  matter  which  has  been  carried  away  in 
the  form  of  dust  by  the  winds  (or  waves)  and  spread  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  the  surrounding  areas. 

This  mistaken  view  of  the  origin  of  "  volcanic  ash  "  is  the  source 
of  a  fundamental  error  in  Mr.  Mallet's  classification  of  volcanic 
action  into  two  kinds,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  ''hydrostatic" 
and  the  "  explosive  or  existing  volcanic  action,"  and  attributes  to 
them  entirely  distinct  dates  in  the  globe's  history.  "The  com* 
mencement,"  he  says  (§  79),  "of  existing  volcanic  action  .... 
probably  does  not  go  back  much  beyond  the  end  of  the  Secondary 
period,  •/  BO  far.  Prior  to  that,  Vulcanicity  seems  to  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  welling-up  of  huge  volumes  of  liquid  rock  between 
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seyered  masses,  or  masses  of  heated  du»iy  or  so-called  ash,  but  witib- 

out  ejecta  due  to  elastic  steam The  so-called  deposits  of 

''voloanio  ash/'  the  trap-dykes  and  porphyry-bosses  of  the  Silurian 
rooks  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  NoriiL  Wales,  eta,  are  evidenoes 
of  igneous  action  indeed,  but  of  that  hydrostatic  character  which 
preceded  the  ea^losive  volcanic  action  of  the  present  epoch. 

Now  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  the  ''  ash,"  which  is 
80  largely  developed  among  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  to  owe 
its  origin  or  the  comminution  of  its  particles  to  any  other  cause  than 
that  which  threw  up  and  triturated  the  volcanic  ash  of  more  recent 
formations.  Mr.  Mallet  seems  to  consider  the  former  to  have  been 
produced  in  some  obscurely  hinted  way  under-ground  (perhaps  by 
his  crushing  process),  and  to  have  **  welled  up  "  some  how  or  other> 
together  with  the  "volumes  of  liquid  rock  (lava)  "  by  "hydrostatic" 
pressure,  "without  any  ejections  due  to  elastic  steam."  The  notion 
of  such  a  process  is  not  merely  without  reasonable  foundation,  but 
is  indeed  unintelligible.  That  some  of  the  plutonic  crystalline  rocks 
**  welled  up "  in  a  more  or  less  liquefied  state,  through  fractures  in 
the  crust,  unaccompanied  by  explosive  ejections  of  scorisB  or  ash, 
is  highly  probable,  and  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  beds  of  such 
fragmentary  character  in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  eruptions 
perhaps  took  place  mostly  under  the  ocean,  the  weight  of  water 
above  the  vent  preventing  the  outward  explosion  of  steam  bubbles. 
And  it  is  probable  that  similar  formations  are  even  now  going  on 
among  submarine  volcanoes.  But  that  the  explosive  and  "hydror 
static  "  action  of  volcanoes  belongs  severally  to  different  eras  of  the 
earth's  history,  the  one  "  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  Secondary  age,'' 
the  other  beginning  then  and  extending  to  our  own  time,  is  wholly 
imaginary,  and  contradicted  by  indisputable  geological-facts. 

This  nnanthorized  notion  of  the  existence  of  vast  masses  of  "dust" 
beneath  the  earth's  crust  pervades  much  of  Mr.  Mallet's  theoretical 
view  of  the  cause  of  "hypogeal  disturbances."  He  speaks  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean  above  penetrating  through  crevices  to  such  masses 
"of  crushed  and  crumbleid  rock  at  a  red  heat,"  filtering  through 
lliem  as  water  does  through  red-hot  sand  in  our  furnaces  (§  211), 
and  eventually  boiling  up  as  "boursouffl^  lava." 

All  this  is  of  course  mere  conjecture. 

These  examples  are  given  here  to  show  how  imperfect  are  the  data 
on  which  Mr.  Mallet  bases  his  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  by  the  globe  through  the  action  of  its  volcanoes.  But  the  data 
for  forming  any  opinion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  proposed 
equation — viz.  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  crushing  of  the 
rooks  composing  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  through  their  subsidence 
fiom  gravitation  towards  a  shrinking  nucleus — are  of  a  character  still 
more  vague  and  uncertain;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  any 
calculation  upon  them  perfectly  illusory.  What  reliable  measure 
oan  be  obtained  of  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  heated  nucleus  of  the 
globe  ?  of  its  consequent  shrinkage  ?  of  the  crushing  force  thus 
exerted  on  the  more  or  less  solid  crust,  or  the  amount  of  heat  thereby 
developed?    Calculation  is  wholly  out  of  place  where  the  data  on 
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whioh  it  proceeds  oonsist  of  snoh  unasoertainable  qnantities.  For 
example,  take  Mr.  Mallet's  ezperimeiits  on  the  oraBhing  force  of 
varioas  rocks.  These  will,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  to  architects  and 
engineers ;  but,  being  made  upon  small  cubical  blocks  in  a  dry  state, 
at  the  temperature  of  57^  and  subject  on  four  of  their  sides  to  no 
other  resistance  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  are  wholly  inconclusive 
as  to  the  e£Eect  of  pressure  on  similar  rodcs  miles  under  ground, 
permeated  with  water,  at  temperatures  probably  far  exceeding 
1000°,  and  in  contact  on  all  sides  with  resisting  media  at  least  as 
unyielding  as  themselves.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  pressure  upon 
mineral  matter  at  exceedingly  high  temperatures  in  raising  or 
lowering  their  fusing  points  is,  from  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the 
experiments,  as  yet,  I  believe,  extremely  obscure.  And  this  addi- 
tional source  of  uncertainly  is  not  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Mallet's 
investigations. 

'  Mr.  Mallet's  further  experiments  on  the  contraction  of  rock  matter 
in  passing  from  a  state  of  liquid  fusion  to  one  of  solidity  by  loss  of 
heat  are  useful,  as  reducing  the  probably  exaggerated  estimates  of 
Bischoff,  who  set  down  the  loss  of  volume  in  granite  on  cooling  at 
nearly  one-fourth,  while  Mr.  Mallet  places  that  of  basic  slag-matter 
at  about  six  per  cent.,  and  of  acid  silicates  at  considerably  lees. 
But  Mr.  Mallet  himself  adds  that  '^a«  appUed  to  our  globe  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  any  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments  must  be  subject  to  the  changes  in  volume  that  may 
have  arisen  as  the  mass  cooled  from  changes  in  its  moleculur 
arrangement,  such  as  that  from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystalline  con- 
dition, data  for  tohich  are  unknoum'*  (§  173). 

All  then  that  Mr.  Mallet  is  entitled  to  say  is  that,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  gradually  cooling  globe,  Bome,  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  sensibly 
perceived  to  escape  from  its  interior  by  conduction  through  the 
superficial  rocks,  and  convection  by  means  of  hot  springs  and  vol- 
canic eruptions,  may  possibly  be  generated  by  the  compression  or 
crushing  of  the  crust  as  it  follows  the  shrinking  nucleus.  Any 
attempt  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  this  manner,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  which  directly  proceeds  from  the  trans- 
mission outwardly  of  the  original  heat  of  the  interior,  is,  I  think, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  that  interior,  and  of  the 
forces  acting  there,  unprofitable,  or  at  all  events  premature.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Mallet  him/self  admits  (§  181)  that  "  we  are  obliged  by  the 
phenomena  of  hypogeal  temperature  to  conclude  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  heat  annually  lost  reaches  the  surface  from  a 
cooling  nucleus,"  Where  then,  I  ask,  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
remaining  fractional  portion  of  this  heat  is  really  produced  by  com- 
pression of  subsiding  rock,  and  is  ''the  true  source  of  volcanic 
energy,"  as  Mr.  Mallet  maintains  it  to  be  ?  • 

Mr.  Mallet's  theory  fails,  I  think,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
volcanic  eruptions  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  certain  lines  or 
bands  traversing  the  earth's  surface,  and  apparently  indicating  the 
existence  through  long  geologic  ages  of  great  rents  in  the  solid  crust, 
the  direction  of  whidi  is  generally  pai^el  to  the  coast  outlines  of 
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the  oontinents  or  the  axes  of  their  mountain  ranges.  •  If  we  suppose 
these  continents  to  be  the  result  of  the  unequal  subsidence  of  large 
areas  of  the  crusty  some  remaining  at  high,  others  sinking  to  lower 
levels,  and  forming  the  oceanic  basins,  it  is  intelligible  that  along  the 
bounding  lines  separating  the  sunken  from  the  elevated  areas,  rents 
should  have  been  formed^  deep  enough  in  some  places  to  give 
issue  to  some  of  the  heat  and  mineral  matter  still  in  a  fused  or 
viscous  state  beneath — ^rents  which  every  subsequent  disturbance  of 
the  adjacent  areas  would  probably  deepen  or  enlarge,  occasioning  a 
more  or  less  interrupted  sequence  of  eruptions.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why,  on  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  of  the  source  of  volcanic 
energy,  its  development  should  be  confined  to  these  circa-continental 
bands.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  intense  crushing  of  the 
subsiding  rocks  and  consequent  production  of  heat  would  occur 
uniformly  at  every  point  of  the  spherical  envelope ;  or,  if  anywhere 
at  a  maximiun,  that  this  would  be  beneath  the  centres  of  elevated 
areas,  rather  than  on  their  outer  limits  ;  on  which  supposition 
the  once  fused  plutonic  masses  which  so  often  form  the  axial 
portions  of  elevated  ranges,  and  throw  off  on  either  side  the 
superficial  strata,  may  owe  their  expansion  and  rise  in  part  to  the 
heat  proceieding  from  the  extreme  crushing  force  concentrated  at 
those  points.  Yet  even  as  regards  these  eruptive  rocks,  the 
porphyries,  granites,  serpentines,  eta,  the  presumption  would  seem  to 
be  that  their  swelling  up  was  owing  to  the  expansion  occasioned  by 
an  increased  flow  of  heat /rom  heneaih  into  the  crystalline  and  semi* 
elastic  subterranean  matter,  causing  it  to  fracture  and  force  up  the 
overlying  beds  of  rock,  and  sometimes  even  to  overflow  the  surface. 
With  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  volcanic  heat,  however  origin- 
ated, operates  in  fusing  or  liquefying  portions  of  subterranean  rock, 
forcing  it  in  this  state  up  more  or  less  deep  and  narrow  fissures,  and 
expeUing  it  on  the  surface  as  lava,  or  steam-ejected  scoriae,  etc., 
Mr.  Mallet's  views  are  neither  original,  nor,  indeed,  consistently 
reasoned  out.  He  follows  those  geologists,  Lyell,  etc.,  who  consider 
eruptions  to  be  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  water  from  seas  or  lakes 
above  through  fissures  into  foci  of  heated  lava  below.  And  he 
rejects  as  wholly  untenable  the  notion  that  water  could  have  origin- 
ally existed  in  molecular  combination  with  the-  crystalline  matter 
of  the  rocks  before  they  were  melted  into  lava.  Yet  he  admits 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  depth  to  which  water  may  infiltrate  by 
capillarity  into  the  subterranean  rocky  matter,  and  that  portions  of 
this  so  permeated  with  water  may  have  been  fused  and  reconsoli- 
dated  again  and  again.  So  also  he  ridicules  the  idea,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Hopkin6,  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  lakes, 
or  local  reservoirs  of  lava.  Yet  he  himself  supports  that  of  sepa- 
rate foci,* or  localized  portions  of  melted  rock  at  different  points 

^  finch  rents  may  be  compared  to  ihoae  prodnced  along  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  ice 
on  a  pond  or  river,  from  which  the  water  oeneath  has  been  lowered  in  level ;  or  still 
more  closely  to  those  lateral  rents  formed  in  a  sheet  of  lava  as  its  interior  subsides  on 
cooling,  or  escapes  laterally,  of  which  the  Almanayia  in  Iceland  is  a  typical  example. 
See  -  Voloanoea,"  ed.  1862,  p.  77. 

DBCABB  U.— VOL,  L— KO.  I,  •  8  . 
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and  depths  within  the  Toloanio  fianire ;  ^  which  seems  to  be  much  the 
same  thing,  and  is  certainly  no  original  idea.  Again,  Mr.  Mallet 
contumeliously  rejects  the  common  notion  that  volcanic  emptions 
act  as  ''safety-yalves"  to  the  force  which  would  otherwise  produce 
destructive  earthquakes.'  Yet  he  himself  argues  that  his  crushing 
mechanism  for  producing  the  heat  at  intervals,  which  gives  rise  to 
volcanic  eruptions,  obviates  the  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  ''Cata- 
clysms "  which  would  probably  destroy  all  living  things  upon  the 
globe's  surface.  And  what  can  be  meant  in  this  connexion  by  ''Cata- 
clysms" but  earthquakes  of  tremendous  violence? 

Mr.  Mallet  claims  for  his  theory  the  special  merit  of  explaining 
the  intermittent  action  of  volcanoes,  as  well  as  the  shifting  of  the 
active  vents  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  main  volcanic  bands 
(§  218).  But  these  characteristics  of  volcanic  action  have  been  far 
more  reasonably  accotinted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  violent  discharge 
of  steam  and  lava  during  an  eruption  exhausts  the  energy  of  a 
volcano  for  a  time ;  the  lava  sinking  within  the  vent,  and  through 
the  outward  loss  of  heat  cooled  down  and  caked  over  with  a  solid 
crust,  which  for  a  time  resists  any  further  expansion  by  decrease  of 
heat  from  below — ^perhaps  even  seals  up  the  vent  so  firmly  that 
the  intumescent  lava  and  vapour  find  an  easier  issue  in  some  other 
more  or  less  distant  and  weaker  point  of  the  main  line  of  fracture 
(See  Yolcanoes,  p.  41  ei  seq,,  228,  etc.) 

On  the  whole,  while  I  admit  the  plausibility  of  Mr.  Mallet's 
suggestion  that  some  local  development  of  heat  must  attend  the 
crushing  and  squeezing  of  rocky  matter  during  the  internal  move- 
ments to  which  their  fractures  and  contortions,  as  well  as  the  slaty 
cleavage  of  many,  prove  them  to  have  been  subjected,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  phenomena  rather  indicate  as  the  trjue  source  of  the 
heat  which  has  evidently  occasioned  the  eruptions  of  both  plutonic 
crystalline  rocks  and  of  volcanic  lavas,  that  intensely  heated  interior 
(or  nucleus),  the  existence  of  which  is  the  first  postulate  of  Mr. 
Mallet's  own  theory.  And  to  the  lateral  shifting  of  the  wave  of  heat 
outwardly  transmitted  from  this  source, — shifting  caused  by  the 
varying  impediments  offered  to  the  outward  escape  of  this  heat  by 
conduction  through  superficial  deposits, — I  prefer  to  ascribe  the 
internal  movements  that  are  observable  alike  in  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  in  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  crust,  and  extravasa- 
tions of  the  internal  heated  matter. 


2Toa?iOES    OF    :m:e:m:oii&s. 


On  ths  Geological  Conditions  affxctinq  the  Constbuotion  of  a 
Tunnel  between  England  and  Fbanob.  By  Joseph  Pbsstwioh, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Assoa  Inst  C.B. 

Being  the  subntance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
Taefiday,  December  9th,  1873.    T.  Hawkaley,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  author,  in  this  paper,  reviewed  the  geological  conditions  of 
all  the  strata  hetween  Harwich  and  Hastings  on  one  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  hetween  Ostend  and  St  Yalery  on  the  other  side,  with 
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a  Tiew  ta  serre  as  data  for  any  future  projeots  of  tannelling,  and  to 
show  ior  Tiiiat  directions  inqturiea  sboiild  be  made.  The  points  con- 
sidered were  the  lithological  characteis,  dimensionSy  range  and 
ponofaable  depth  of  the  seyeral  formations.  The  London-day,  at  the 
month  of  the  Thames,  was  from  200  feet  to  400  feet  thick,  while 
nnd^  Oalais  it  was  only  10  feet,  at  Dunkirk  it  exceeded  264  feet, 
and  at  t)stend  it  was  4^  feet  thick.  He  considered  that  a  trough 
of  London  clay  from  300  feet  to  400  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  ex- 
tended from  the  coast  of  Essex  to  the  coast  of  Fhmoe,  and,  judging 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  Tower  Subway,  and  the  known 
impermeability  and  homogeneity  of  this  formation,  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culty, from  a  merely  geological  point  of  yiew,  in  the  construction  of 
a  tiumei,  but  for  the  extreme  distance — the  nearest  suitable  points 
being  80  miles  apart.  The  Lower  Tertiary  strata  were  too  unim- 
portant and  too  permeable  for  tunnel  work.  The  Chalk  in  this  area 
was  from  400  feet  to  1000  feet  thick ;  the  upper  beds  were  soft  and 
X>6nneable,  but  the  lower  beds  were  so  argillaceous  and  compact  as 
to  be  comparatiTely  impermeable.  Li  fact,  in  the  Hainault  coal- 
fields they  effectually  shut  out  the  water  of  the  water-bearing 
Tertiary  strata  from  the  underlying  Ooal  Measures.  Still,  the 
anthor  did  not  consider  even  the  Lower  Chalk  suited  for  tunnel 
work,  owing  to  its  liability  to  fissures,  imperfect  impermeability, 
and  exposure  in  the  Channel.  The  Qault  was  homogeneous  and  im- 
permeable, but  near  Folkestone  it  was  only  130  feet  thick,  reduced 
to  40  feet  at  Wissant,  so  that  a  tunnel  would  hardly  be  feasible. 
The  Lower  Greensands,  260  feet  thick  at  Sandgate,  thinned  off  to  50 
feet  or  60  feet  at  Wissant,  and  were  aU  far  too  permeable  for  any 
tunnel  work.  Again,  the  Wealden  strata,  1200  feet  thick  in  Kent, 
were  reduced  to  a  few  unimportant  rubbly  beds  in  the  Boulonnais. 
To  the  Portland  beds  the  same  objections  existed  as  to  the  Lower 
Oreensands,  both  were  water-bearing  strata.  The  Kimmeridge-olay 
was  360  feet  thick  near  Boulogne,  and  no  doubt  passed  under  the 
Channel,  but  in  Kent  it  was  covered  by  so  great  a  thiokness  of 
Wealden  strata  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible;  at  the  same  time  it 
eontained  subordinate  water-bearing  beds.  Still,  the  author  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  case  of  the  not  improbable  denudation  of  the  Port- 
land beds,  it  might  be  questionable  to  carry  a  tunnel  in  by  the 
Kimmeridge-clay.on  the  French  coast,  and  out  by  the  Wealden  beds 
on  the  English  coast.  The  Oolitic  series  presented  conditions  still 
less  favourable,  and  the  lower  beds  had  been  found  to  be  water- 
bearing in  a  deep  Artesian  well  recently  sunk  near  Boulogne.  The 
experimental  deep  boring  now  in  progress  near  Battle  would  throw 
much  light  on  this  part  of  the  question. 

The  author  then  passed  cm  to  the  consideration  of  the  Palaeozoic 
series,  to  which  his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  while 
making  investigations,  as  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Uoal  Commission, 
on  the  probable  range  of  the  Coal  Measures  under  the  South-East  of 
England.  He  showed  that  these  rooks,  which  consisted  of  hard 
Silurian  slates^  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  Coal 
Measures,  together  12,000  feet  to  15,000  feet  thick,  passed  under 
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the  Chalk  in  the  North  of  Prance,  outcropped  in  the  BonloHnaia, 
were  again  lost  under  newer  formations  near  to  the  coast,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome  and  Welte  was 
reached.  But,  although  not  exposed  on  the  surfaoe,  they  had  been 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  1032  feet  at  Calais,  985  feet  at  Ostend, 
1026  feet  at  Harwich,  and  1114  feet  in  London.  They  thus  seemed 
to  form  a  subterranean  table  land  of  old  rocks,  covered  immediately 
by  the  Chalk  aud  Tertiary  strata.  It  was  only  at  the  southern  flank 
of  this  old  ridge  that  the  Jurassic  and  Wealden  series  set  in,  and 
beneath  tiiese  tihe  Palieozoic  rocks  rapidly  descended  to  great  depths. 
Near  Boulogne  these  strata  were  already  1000  feet  thick ;  and  at 
Hythe  the  author  estimated  their  thickness  might  be  that  or  more. 
Supposing  the  strike  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  other  Palsdozoio 
ro^s  to  be  prolonged  from  their  exposed  area  in  the  Boulonnais 
across  the  Channel,  they  would  pass  under  the  Cretaceous  strata 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Folkestone,  at  a  depth  estimated 
by  the  author  at  about  300  feet,  and  near  Dover  at  about  600  feet, 
or  nearly  at  the  depth  at  which  they  had  been  found  under  the 
Chalk  at  Guinea,  near  Calais,  where  they  were  665  feet  deep.  These 
Palssozoic  strata  were  tilted  at  high  angles,  and  on  the  original 
elevated  area  they  were  covered  by  horizontal  Cretaceous  strata,  the 
basement  beds  of  which  had  filled  up  the  interstices  of  the  older 
rocks  as  though  with  a  liquid  grouting.  The  overlying  mass  of 
Oault  and  Lower  Chalk  also  formed  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
water  so  effectual,  that  the  Coal  Measures  were  worked  without 
diflSoulty  under  the  very  permeable  Tertiary  and  Upper  Chalk  of 
the  North  of  France ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mens,  notwith- 
standing a  thickness  of  from  500  feet  to  900  feet  of  strata  charged 
with  water,  the  Lower  Chalk  shut  the  water  out  so  effectually  that 
the  Coal  Measures  were  worked  in  perfect  safety,  and  were  found  to 
be  perfectly  dry  under  1200  feet  of  these  strata  combined.  No 
part  of  the  Straits  exceeded  186  feet  in  depth.  The  author,  there- 
fore,  considered  that  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable,  so  far  as 
safety  from  the  influx  of  the  sea- water  was  concerned,  to  drive  a 
tunnel  through  the  PalsBozoic  rocks  under  the  Channel  between 
Blanc  Nez  and  Dover,  and  he  stated  that  galleries  had  actually  been 
carried  in  coal,  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  for  two  miles 
under  the  sea  near  Whitehaven.  But  while  in  the  case  of  the 
London  clay  the  distance  seemed  almost  an  insurmountable  bar,  here 
again  the  depth  offered  a  formidable  difficulty.  As  a  collateral 
object  to  be  attained,  tlie  author  pointed  to  the  great  problem  of 
the  range  of  the  Coal  Measures  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  in 
the  direction  of  East  Kent,  which  a  tunnel  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata 
would  help  to  solve.  These  were,  according  to  the  author,  the 
main  conditions  which  bore  on  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
tunnel  between  England  and  France.  He  was  satisfied  that  on 
geological  grounds  alone,  it  was  in  one  case  perfectly  practicable, 
and  in  one  or  two  others  it  was  possibly  so ;  but  there  were  other 
oonsiderations  besides  those  of  a  geological  nature,  and  whether  or 
not  they  admitted  of  so  favourable  a  solution  was  questionable.    In 
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any  oase,  the  author  woald  si^gest  that,  the  one  favotvable  solution 
admitted,  it  might  be  desirable,  in  a  question  involving  so  many  and 
snch  great  interests,  not  to  aooept  an  adverse  verdict  vdthout  giving 
all  those  considerationB  the  attention  and  deliberation  whioh  t£e  im- 
portance of  the  subject  deserved. 

Granting  the  possibility  of  the  work  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
there  were  great  and  formidable  engineering  £fficulties;  but  the 
vast  progress  made  in  engineering  science  during  the  last  half 
omitury  led  the  author  to  imagine  that  they  would  not  prove  in- 
BurmountaUe,  if  the  necessity  for  such  a  work  were  to  arise,  and  the 
cost  were  not  a  bar. 


:RDS3  VISITS. 


I. — ^Thx  Coal  Bbgions  of  Amksioa.  :  theib  Topografht,  Geology, 
AND  Development.    With  a  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  all  the 
Coal  Begions,  and  numerous  other  Maps  and  Illustrations.     By 
Jambb  Maovablane,  A.M.    Boyal  8vo.  pp.  680.     (New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    London :  Trtihner  &  Co.     1873.) 
lyB.  MACFABLANE'S  work  forms  a  most  important  addition  to 
iU.    the  geological  literature  of  coal,  and  being  well  posted  up  as 
regards  all  the  latest  Beports  of  the  Gk)vemment  Surveys,  conducted 
by  the  best  geologists  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  most  valuable  {Edition  to,  and  even  as  superseding,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, those  works  on  the  subject  published  some  years  since— such, 
for  instance,  as  Taylor's  ''Statistics  oi  Coal/'  and  Prof.  Bogers' 
**  Geology  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  author  points  out  that  in  America,  as  in  this  country,  both 
aathracitic  or  steam  coal  and  bituminous  coals  occur ;  but  the  com- 
parative abundance  is  very  different,  as  is  also  the  relative  distribution 

By  far  the  most  important  and  the  best  known  coal,  says  Mr., 
Maofarlane,  is  anthracite^  It  is  the  universal  fuel  for  domestic  use 
in  the  United  States,  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  coal  (p.  7). 
The  largest  area  for  this  coal  is  that  of  the  Anthracite  Coal-fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  total  extent  of  which  is  472  square  miles, 
having  an  average  thickness  of  100  feet  of  coal. 

The  other  regions,,  as  the  first  or  Alleghany  Coal-field,  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  bituminous  regions,  the  semi-bituminous  coal  regions  of 
BloBsburg,  etc.  (which  latter,  with  53  working  companies,  produced 
in  1871  a  yield  of  2,714,790  tons),  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Eastern 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Michigan,  Indiana,  IllinoiB,  Western 
Kentucl^,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas, 
are  treated  at  considerable  length,  carefully  prepared  sections  and 
maps  being  furnished  to  each  area,  showing  the  extent  and  thickness 
of  the  seams. 

Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  Triassic  Coal  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  the  Cretaceous  Coal  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  Territories,  and  the  Pacific  Coast ;  besides  the 
extension  of  the  Carboniferous  series  into  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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Great  as  is  the  area  of  the  Goal-fermatioii  in  the  United  States,  yet 
thirteen  out  of  the  thirty-seven  States  oomposing  ike  Union  con- 
tain no  ooal  whatever  of  any  "kind. 

^' There  are,  therefore,  very  extensive  districts  in  the  United  States 
destitute  of  Coal,  and  many  of  ^evx  the  most  thiekly  populated  and 
the  largest  consumers  of  fuel. 

**  Of  the  various  Coal-fields,  four  deserve  special  notice.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Appalachian,  or,  more  properly,  the  Alleghany^  and  is 
of  continental  dimensions,  being  875  miles  in  length,  and  extending 
through  important  paorts  of  seven  States  in  a  N.E.  and  S.  W.  direction, 
from  30  to  180  miles  wide,  and  producing  a  great  variety  of  the  1>e8t 
qualities  of  coaL 

**  The  second  Coal-field  occupies  the  ^^entnd  part  of  the  State  of 
Michigan ;  but,  although  of  large  area,  the  seam  is  thin  and  of  poor 
quality. 

"liie  third  great  Coal-field  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  covering 
two-thirds  of  £e  large  State  of  Illinois,  the  western  part  of  Indiana, 
and  the  western  part  of  Kentucky.  Though  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  best  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

"  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  foiurth  Coal-field,  which  covers 
the  south-western  part  of  Iowa,  the  best  portions  being  along  the 
Des  Moines  Biver.  It  also  extends  southwards,  over  a  large  area,  in 
northern  Missouri,  and  into  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas,  the  seams 
being  generally  thin  in  all  these  States. 

Maryland  sends  annually  2,000,000  tons  of  ooal  out  of  its  bound- 
aries, Virginia  250,000,  Ohio  ships  500,000,  Pennsylvania  mined  in 
1871  about  24,000,000  tons,  of  which  15,000,000  tons  were  anthra- 
cite and  9,000,000  tons  of  various  qualities  of  bituminous  coals. 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  area  of  the  Goal-fields  of  the 
United  States,  containing  in  all  192,000  square  miles,  besides  the 
.lignites  of  the  Far  West,  the  vast  quantity,  great  variety,  accessi- 
bility, and  wide  distribution  of  their  stores  of  coal,  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  hardly  been  developed  to  any  really  great  extent, 
it  is,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  manifest  destiny  of  America 
soon  to  become  the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  area  and  produc- 
tion of  the  various  Coal-producing  countries  of  the  world  (given  on 
p.  674  of  Mr.  Macfarlane's  admirable  work). 


Coal-prodndng  CountrieB. 

AreainSq.M. 
of  Coal-fields. 

Date.         Tons. 

Per  cent 
Production. 

The  United  States 

192,000 
18,000 

1872  ;     41,000,000 
1871  1         673,242 

18*66 

Nova  Scotia    

0-31 

Great  Britain „ 

11,900 

1871     117,352,028 

53-41 

France „ 

1,800 

1867       12,148,223 

5-54 

Belgium  ^ 

'  900 

1871       13,671,470 

6-23 

jrrussia. •■...•• a ••••••••••««•••••••. ••■•««• 

1,800 

1869       26,774.368 

12-19 

Austria    

1,800 

1862  1      4,526,783 

202 

Spain  ^ 

€hili,  Australia,  In^  China,  etc.... 

8,000 

1869            593,083 

•27 

88,800 

1872         3,000,000 

1-37 

.  Ta4-jiU 

260,000 

1  219,788,147 

100' 
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n. — On  Coal  at  Home  and  Absoao  with  Bslation  to  Consumption, 
Cost,  Demand,  and  Supply,  bto.,  xto.  By  J.  R.  Lsifchild, 
M.A.    8vo.  pp.  142.    (London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1873.) 

MB.  LEIPCHILD'S  book  "On  Coal  at  Home  and  Abroad"  oon- 
sists  of  three  artioles  originally  oontributed  to  the  '*  Edinburgh 
Beview"  in  1860,  '67,  and  '73;  the  first  '*0n  the  Coal-fields  of 
North  Amerioa  and  Great  Britain,"  the  second  **  On  Fatal  Acoidents 
in  Coal-mines,"  and  the  third  "  On  the  Consumption  and  Cost  of 
CoaL" 

Taking  the  last  article  first,  the  author  inquires  into  the  causes  of 
the  increased  consumption  and  oonsequent  advanced  price  of  this 
important  commodity.  Mr.  Leifchild  shows  that  the  great  increase 
is  due  to  the  rapid  general  extension  of  our  national  industries,  the 
return  of  prosperity  after  a  weaiy  interval  of  depression,  and  a 
revival  of  some  particular  industries  which  require  a  large  supply  of 
coal. 

The  chief  of  these  are  the  production  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and 
other  metals ;  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  also  absorb  a 
considerable  quantity  ;•  besides  which  the  various  forms  of  steam- 
power  now  make  a  very  large  demand  upon  the  extraction  of  coal ; 
thirty  nullions  of  tons  being  the  annual  requisite  for  all  steam  pur- 
poses in  manufactures  and  navigation. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting  probably  consumes  one-ninth 
of  all  the  coal  raised,  whilst  the  domestic  consumption  may  amount 
in  round  numbers  to  twenty  millions  of  tons ;  which,  according  to 
the  present  increase  of  the  population,  would  require  an  addition  of 
one  million  of  tons  every  five  years. 

''From  the  continual  operation  of  these  combined  causes,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  credit  the  astonishing  progress  of  coal 
extraction  in  the  last  few  years.  If  we  begin  with  the  sixty-five 
millions  of  tons  extracted  in  1857,  and  pass  to  the  seventy-two 
(nearly)  millions  extracted  in  1859,  thence^  proceeding  to  the  ninety- 
eight  millions  of  tons  in  1865,  we  may  advance  at  once  to  the  one 
hondred  and  seventeen  millions  of  tons  raised  in  1871. 

"  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  have  increased  our  coal  extrac- 
tion by  about  fifty-two  millions  of  tons  in  fifteen  years,  and  that  the 
inoieased  extraction  during  that  period  approximates  to  the  total 
annual  extraction  of  the  first  year. 

"  Furthermore  it  seems  highly  probable  that  under  present  causes, 
our  total  coal  extraction  will,  in  five  years  hence,  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  tons  for  the  year,  in  which  case  the 
entire  coal  production  of  Britain  will  have  doubled  itself  within 
twenty  years."    (p.  11.) 

**  Not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own  busy 
land,  but  several  oountries  have  made  considerable  caUs  upon  our 
ooal-resouroes,  and  are  continually  increasing  their  demands,  inso- 
much that  our  present  exports  of  coal  are  nearly  four  times  as  lai^e 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

"Fiance  is  the  laigest  foreign  consumer  of  our  coal,  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  exports  to  that  country  is  truly  remarkable. 
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In  1812  we  gave  Franoe  a  small  qaantity  of  ooal.  In  1822,  how- 
ever, we  sent  there  31,000  tons ;  in  1832  we  exported  as  much  as 
37,000  tons ;  and  in  1842  no  less  than  490,000  tons.  Advancing  to 
1852,  the  birth  of  the  Second  Empire,  France  obtained  from  ns 
652,000  tons.  In  1862  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  manufactnr- 
ing  industry  was  so  considerable  that  it  had  enlarged  the  coal 
demand  of  France  upon  us  to  1,306,255  tons ;  whUe,  in  1872,  it 
rose  to  2,191,340  tons  1 "  (p.  13.) 

Franoe  has  greatly  increased  her  own  coal-extraction,  but  she  will 
not  lessen  her  drain  upon  our  resources.  Germany  also  is  a  con- 
sumer of  English  coals,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  France.  South 
America  took  one  million  of  tons,  and  Bussia  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  tons  of  coal,  in  1872. 

"  The  total  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  us  last  year  to  foreign  coun- 
tries was  12,092,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  302,027  tons  over 
the  shipments  of  the  previous  year,  and  every  year  our  exports  have 
been  increasing,  although  it  was  thought  in  1869  that  we  had  surely 
arrived  at  a  maximum  when  we  shipped  nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons,  and  including  coke  and  anthradte,  actually  10,837,804  tons! " 
(p.  14.) 

In  briefly  noticing  the  causes  so  clearly  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Leifchild  for  the  increased  consumption  of  coal,  there  are  others 
also  alluded  to  which  at  present  operate  to  diminish  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  advanced  wages,  larger 
profits,  and  increased  exports.  The  latter  is  a  difficult  subject  for 
legislation,  seeing  that  it  clashes  with  private  interests  and  interferes 
with  our  free  trade  policy ;  still  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  general  quality  of  the  coal  exported 
and  the  effects  arising  therefrom.  We  have  long  advocated  a  re- 
strictive duty  on  exported  coal  because  the  coal-fields  yielding  two 
of  our  very  best  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  fuel,  namely.  Household 
and  Steam  CSoal,  such  as  a^  furnished  by  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
i  District  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  South  Wales  Coal  Field  on  the 
other,  are  peculiarly  favourably  situated  for  easy  shipment.  More- 
over it  is  a  well-known  fact  liiat  good  as  is  some  of  the  coal  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Midland  Counties,  the  coals  of  the  Northern  District 
are  considered  of  better  quality,  and  realize  ill  our  own  markets  the 
highest  price,  whilst  the  South  Welsh  coal  is  most  valuable  for  our 
steam' navy. 

The  export  therefore  of  so  laige  a  part  of  our  best  fuel  to  countries 
less  £skvoured  than  ourselves  enables  them  in  part  to  husband  their 
more  limited  resources  for  future  times,  when  the  same  amicable 
relations  between  ourselves  and  other  countries  might  not  exist. 

It  is  moreover  a  source  of  exhaustion,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion our  own  rapidly  increasing  coal-requiring  population,  it  is  of 
the  highest  political  importance  that  we  should  look  to  our  home- 
interests  first. 

With  an  advanced  price  of  coal  our  industries  must  be  to  some 
extent  paralysed,  especially  if,  from  our  isolated  position,  we  should 
ever  become  as  a  nation,  importers  instead  of  exporters  of  coal. 
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GxoLOOiOAL  SooiBTT  OF  LoHDOH. — ^November  19, 1873. — ^Professor 
Bamsay,  r.B.S.,  Yioe-Fresident,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  oom- 
mimioations  were  read : — 

1.  "  Supplemental  Note  on  the  Anatomy  of  Hypsilophodon  Foxii.'' 
By  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  material  for  ihis  note  was  a  slab  from  Oowleaze  Ohine,  oon- 
taining  portions  of  two  individuals  of  Ilypsilophodon  Foxii,  one  oon- 
sisting  of  a  skuU  with  a  great  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
other  of  a  portion  of  the  verfcebnd  column.  The  author  described 
some  details  of  the  structure  of  the  skull,  and  especially  the  palatal 
apparatus.  The  pterygoids,  which  are  not  mesially  joined,  have  a 
stout  body,  the  posterior  border  of  which  bears  a  very  large  basi- 
sphenoidal  process,  and  the  left  pterygoid  retains  the  root  of  a  strong 
quadratic  process,  in  front  of  which  the  hollow  outer  border  runs  out 
into  an  ectopterygoid.  In  front  of  the  pterygoids  the  palatines  are 
partially  visibly  also  separated  by  a  fissure.  Of  the  eight  vertebne, 
the  three  last  are  firmly  anchylosed,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
form  part  of  the  sacrum.  They  are  constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  their  transverse  processes,  which  spring  from  the  junction  of 
two  vertebrsB,  are  bent  backwards,  joining  the  dilated  outer  end  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  next  vertebra,  including  a  large  sub- 
ciroular  loop.  The  second  fragment  of  a  vertebral  column,  which 
belonged  to  a  smaller  individual,  includes  the  sacrum  and  several 
▼ertebne.  Near  the  skull  the  slab  contains  several  very  thin  bony 
plates  of  irregularly  polygonal  form,  regarded  by  the  author  as 
dermal  scutes.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  generic  rank 
of  BypHlophodon,  the  author  stated  that  in  Ilypsi^phodon  the 
centra  of  the  sacral  vertebr»  are  cylindroid,  and  rounded  below, 
i^hilst  in  Jguanodon  they  are  compressed  laterally  and  angulated 
below. 

Discussion.— Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  thought  there  was  as  much  distinction  betwten 
Hypsilopkodon  and  Iguanodon  as  between  Hipparion  and  Equus^  and  that  this  was 
quite  sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  generic  rather  than  specific.  He  was  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  additional  bone  in  the  foot  in  Mr.  Beccles's  specimen,  but  thought  it 
might  belong  to  some  other  part  of  the  animal.  He  did  not  accept  the  received 
view  as  to  the«haracter  of  the  upper  teeth  of  Iguanodon, 

Mr.  Seeley  considered  that  the  author  was  likely  to  substantiate  his  opinions. 
He  pointed  out  certain  differences  in  the  structure  and  form  of  the  maxillary  and 
other  bones  of  the  skull  in  Hypsilopkodon  and  Iguanodon^  and  especially  in  the 
naxillaiy.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the  thickening  of  the  enamel  at  the 
base  of  the  teeth  of  Hypsilopkodon^  which  approximated  to  that  which  was  found 
in  some  mammals.  The  teeth  commonly  reputed  to  be  those  of  Iguanodon 
might,  he  thought,  belong  to  different  species,  if  not  genera,  and  showed  some 
divergence  in  character.  The  observations  on  the  palatal  bones  of  Hypsilopkodon 
were^  he  fought,  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  anatomy  of  Dinosaurs. 

2.  "TheDrift-bedsofthe  North-west  of  England.— Parti.  Shells 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Low-level  Boulder  Clay  and  Sands." 
By  T.  Mellard  Beade,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  commenced  by  explaining  a  section  in  a  cutting  at 
Bootle  Lane  Station  in  which  most  of  the  beds  seen  about  Liverpool 
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aro  typically  represented.  This  section  shows  in  ascending  order : — 
L  Pebble-bed  of  the  Trias;  2.  shattered  rock;  3.  compacted  red 
sand  and  rabble  (ground  moraine) ;  4.  lowest  bed  of  Bonlder-clay 
(largely  composed  of  red  sand) ;  5.  stratified  sand,  with  shell- 
ftagments ;  6.  bed  of  fine  nnctnons  clay ;  7.  brick-clay  (with  many 
shells  and  striated  boulders);  8.  sand-bed;  9.  stratified  yellow  sand 
("  washed-drifl  sand  "). 

The  author  next  gave  a  list  of  the  localities  in  which  shells  were 
found,  and  stated  that  in  all  forty-six  species  had  been  met  with 
distributed  through  the  clay-beds, — ^those  found  in  the  sand-seams 
being  rare, — and  generally  fragmentary  and  rolled.  The  shells  most 
commonly  found  entire  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  of  a  form  cal- 
culated to  resist  pressure, — such  as  TurriUlla  communis,  Trophm 
claihraius,  and  Mangelia  iurricula.  Fasua  anttquus  and  Btucdnum 
undaium  are  generally  represented  only  by  worn  fragments  of  the 
columella,  and  Cyprina  Islandica  is  always  found  in  fragments. 
The  author  thought  that  the  association  of  the  various  species  dis- 
tributed without  order  through  the  days  shows  that  they  could  not 
have  lived  together  on  the  same  bottom,  but  that  they  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  transported.  He  contended  that  the  ad- 
mixture of  shells  in  the  Boulder-clay  was  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
sea  to  throw  up  its  contents  on  the  beach,  whence  changing  currents 
and  floating  ice  might  again  remove  fhem,  and  to  the  oscillations 
of  the  land  bringing  all  the  beds  at  one  time  or  another  within 
reach  of  marine  erosive  action.  He  maintained  that  it  is  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  at  the  period  of  deposition  of  the 
Lancashire  deposits,  and  not  in  astronomical  causes,  that  we  must 
seek  the  explanation  of  the  climate  of  that  period,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  by  a  consideration  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  species  and  the  natural  habitats  of  the  shells  found  in 
the  drifts. 

d.  '*  Notes  on  a  Deposit  of  Middle  Pleistocene  Gravel  near  Ley- 
land,  Lancashire."    By  K  D.  Darbishire,  Esq.,  F.6.S. 

The  bed  of  gravel,  about  40  feet  thick,  and  about  240  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  by  yellow  brick  day,  and  overlies  an 
untried  bed  of  fine  sea-sand.  The  shells  and  fragments  occur  chiefly 
at  the  base  of  the  gravel. 

The  mo^t  noticeable  shells  in  the  list  of  forty-two  speciM,  collected 
by  Miss  M.  H.  Farington,  are  PanopcBa  Norvegica,  Mactra  glaueoy 
Oytherea  chione,  Cardium  rusticum^  Fuauspropinquus  BLadFusus  anttquus, 
var.  contrarius.    One  specimen  of  Fusus  craticulatus  occurred. 

The  group  is  by  no  means  characteristicaUy  Arctic  or  GlaciaL  It 
represents  most  nearly  the  Wexford  lists,  especially  in  presenting 
the  reversed  Fusus,  and  may  be  considered  as  connecting  those  beds 
with  the  Macclesfield  drifts,  also  containing  a  Celtic  assortment,  with 
Oytherea  chiane  and  Cardium  rusiidvm. 

The  author  considered  the  Leyland  deposit,  Hke  those  on  the  west 
of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  to  be  more  probably  littoral  and  truly  climatic 
than  that  of  the  Liverpool  clays,  tiie  subject  of  Mr.  Beade's  paper, 
and  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  latter  were  sea-bottom  beds, 
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into  which,  during  some  process  of  degradation  and  redistrihutiony 
tiie  specimens  found  and  enumerated  by  Mr.  Beade  had  been  carried 
down  from  the  former  more  ancient  retreating  coast-lines. 

"Discussion.— Mr.  Darbishire  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  view  of  the  shells 
in  the  drift  having  existed  on  the  spots  where  now  found.  He  thought  rather  that 
the  fragmentary  remains  might  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  earlier 
beds  deposited  under  somewhat  different  conditions.  The  occurrence  at  Wexford 
of  nearly  similar  beds  to  those  at  Leyland  pointed  to  a  great  destruction  of  an  old 
sea-fihore. 

Mr.  Gw3m  Jeffreys  thought  that  all  the  shells  found  in  these  Lancashire  beds 
were  just  such  as  might  h4ve  beeQ  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  though  the  matrix  in 
which  some  of  them  are  found  is  not  sandy.  The  Trophon  discovered  was  T. 
truTuaiuSt  and  not  T»  claihraius.  Neither  was  he  quite  satisfied  that  Miss  Faring- 
ton's  Fusus  was  really  F,  craiicuiatus.  The  occurrence  of  Fusus  antiquus,  monstr. 
cpntrarius,  did  not  surprise  him,  though  that  of  Mactra  glauca  was  very  remark- 
able. He  did  not  believe  in  the  retiring  or  voluntary  migration  of  mollusca,  though 
they  might  be  transported  by  currents  or  driven  away  by  want  of  food.  He  did . 
not  regard  any  of  the  shells  as  truly  Arctic,  and  doubted  whether  any  of  them 
afford^  clear  evidence  of  climatal  conditions. 

Mr.  Prestwidi  remarked  on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  these  shells  since  Sir  P.  E^erton  had  first  called  attention  to  the  drift  in  which 
they  occur.  The  number  of  perfect  g)ecimens  from  Leyland  was,  he  thought, 
very  striking.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  following  Mr.  Reade  into  the  large  theo- 
retical questions  into  which  he  had  entered,  but  pointed  out  that  the  striation  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  was  significant  of  a  period  of  intense  cold,  for  which  any 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  and  proportions  of  land  and  water  could  hardly 
account  But  in  the  overlying  Boulder-clay  the  fragments  of  shells  were  all  of 
species  still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  seas  of  the  present  day,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  at  the  time  of  its  deposit  the  climate  was  of  necessity  intensely  cold. 

Prof.  Hughes  did  not  think  that  the  deposits  were  in  any  way  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Boulder-clay,  to  which  they  were  long  subsequent  He  rather 
correlated  them  with  the  Hessle  and  Kelsey  beds  of  the  East  coast  The  deposits 
might  in  inany  cases  have  been  formed  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  which  was  eroding  a 
din  of  Bouldcr-clay ;  and  by  this  means  there  would  be  an  admixture  of  the  more 
recent  shells  with  the  redeposited  boulders  from  the  older  day.  He  submitted 
that  the  shells  belonged  to  an  age  succeeding  the  true  Glacial  period.  In  the  higher 
deposits  there  were  still  some  traces  of  the  more  Arctic  forms,  while  a  more  southern 
liacies  came  over  the  fauna  of  the  lower  beds. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  observed  on  the  possibility  of  the  transport  of  shells  in  the 
stomach  of  fishes.  As  to  the  comminuted  condition  of  Cyprina  Islandka^  he  re- 
marked that  in  the  Crag  beds  these  shells  are  nearly  always  much  cracked,  even 
when  delicate  shells  in  the  neighbourhood  are  perfect 

The  Chairman  was  glad  that  the  old  view  as  to  the  successive  elevations  and 
sabmeigences  during  the  Glacial  period  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  As  to  the 
physiou  causes  which  conduced  to  the  extreme  cold,  he  did  not  undervalue  the 
changes  in  physical  geography ;  but  if  the  astronomical  causes,  the  existence  of 
which  seemed  now  to  be  fairly  established,  would  have  produced  the  effects,  he 
did  not  see  why  they  should  be  ignored  even  if  the  geographical  causes  might 
soAce.  These  latter  seemed  to  be  at  best  theoretical,  whereas  the  former  seemed 
mathematically^necessaiy.  He  lAs  not  inclined  to  detach  the  shells  from  the  clay, 
and  thought  diat  during  the  time  of  their  deposit  there  were  still  gladers  on  the 
hi^er  points  of  the  land.  He  did  not  agree  with  Prof.  Hujg[hes  in  regarding  the 
beds  with  striated  pebbles  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  as  Post-glacial,  and  could  not  be- 
lieve that  in  the  case  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  beds  the  stride  could  be  preserved 
and  the  pebbles  not  become  smooth. 

Mr.  Reade,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  observations  were  intended  to  apply  merdy 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  beds  containing  the  shells  had  been  deposited^ 
and  not  to  the  period  of  extreme  cold,  for  which  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit  the 
potency  of  astronomical  causes.  He  agreed  with  the  Chairman  in  regarding  the 
clay  as  a  real  Boulder-day,  the  pebbles  in  it  bdng  for  the  most  part  scratched. 
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Carrupandence—Capt.  F.  W.  Hutton. 


— ♦ 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GEOLOGICAL  SUKVEYOKS. 
Sib, — ^The  following  proposition  will,  I  yentare  to  think,  be  fovnd 
▼ery  useful  to  Greological  and  Mining  Surveyors,  for  none  of  the 
text-books  give  any  information  on  the  subject    I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  ^i^A  room  for  it  F.  W.  Hutton. 

Wblltngton,  Nbw  Zealand, 
%th  Augmty  1873. 

Given  the  dip  on  each  side  of  an  antidinal  or  synclinal  curve,  to 
find  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

(a.)  To  find  the  bearing  of  the  axis. 

Let  OC  and  OB  represent  the  bearings  of  the  two  dips.    From  O 
erect  the  vertical  OD,    Make  the  angles  OCD 
and  OBB  equal  to  the  dip  on  each  side  of  the 
curve.     Draw  CA  at  right  angles  to  OC,  and 
BA  at  right  angles   OB,    Join  AO  and  BC, 
Then  CA  and  BA  represent  the  strike  of  the 
beds  on  each  side,  and  A  0  represents  the  bearing 
of  the  axis. 
Let  z  OCD^d;  Z  OBDz^d:;  ^  OAC=:x', 
^  OABi=iaf;  and  ^BAC=A  —  X'\^7f. 
Then  because  OBE  and  CEA  are  similar  tri- 
angles ^  OBC=x;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Z  OCE=:x\ 

Also  CO  =  DO  cot  d 
and  BO  =1  BO  ooid. 
Consequently 

.      *  /  ,      N  '    (cot  d^  —  cotd)taiii  A 

by  whidk  ar,  and  therefore  the  bearing  of  the  axis,  can  be  found. 
{h,)  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  axis. 

Let,  as  before,  A  C  represent  the 
strike,  and  BCO  the  angle  of  dip 
{d)  of  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the 
curve.  Join  A  D,  Then  A  0  repre- 
sents the  bearing  of  the  axis,  and 
BA  0  is  its  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
Let  ^  BAO  =  ^. 

Then  tan  y  =  -j^. 

JDO=  OCtsLnd 
AO=zOG  cosec  x 
^  tand  . 

which  gives  the  inclination  of  the  axis  with  the  horizon. 

N.B. — The  axis  of  an  anticlinal  curve  will  incline  downward 
towards  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  of  strike,  while  the  axis 
of  a  synclinal  curve  will  incline  upwards  towards  that  angle. 
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THE  UPPEB  INDUS  BASIN. 

Sir, — ^Under  this  heading  in  the  August  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Mr.  Drew  gives  us  an  excellent  collection  of  facts  admirably 
iUuBtrated  with  drawings.  In  theorizing  on  these  facts  Mr.  Drew 
jsapports  throughout  the  view  which  I  had  the  honour  to  advance 
in  the  Geological  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  1867,  p.  205),  under  the 
head  of  "  Valley  TeiTaces,"  namely,  that  the  parallel  terraces  are  the 
remains  of  river  alluviums,  and  that  they  are  not,  as  is  generally 
held,  shores  of  ancient  lakes,  or  due  to  marine  action,  as  is  also 
argued.  But  beyond  this,  Mr.  Drew's  facts  cut  entirely  against  his 
own  theories.  That  is,  his  facts  prove  that  rain  and  rivers  have 
made,  and  aire  still  making,  his  side  "  fans,**  main  river  alluviums 
and  terraces,  and  that  these  are  not  (according  to  his  theory)  due  to 
the  glacial  epoch  (page  470),  or  to  any  former  "  different  state  of 
climate  "  (page  457).  His  facts  also  demonstrate  that  these  inland 
patches  of  river  alluviums  (which  are  not  to  be  confused  with  those 
open  to  the  sea)  are  due  to  what  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  called '' Colonel 
Greenwood's  hard  gorge  and  soft  valley  theory."  Every  one  of 
Mr.  Drew's  flat  alluviums  is  immediately  above  a  hard  gorge.  And 
this  immediate  alternation  of  gorge  and  flat  alluvium  is  found  not 
only  in  the  Indus  valley,  but  throughout  the  wide  wide  world, 
wherever  a  river  crosses  strata  of  different  hardness.  Directly  as 
the  strata  are  hard  is  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge  which  the  river 
cuts.  This  gorge  the  river  has  difficulty  to  deepen,  and  atmospheric 
disintegration  and  the  erosion  of  rain  have  difficulty  to  widen.  But 
throughout  the  soft  strata  above  the  hard  gorge  the  river  cuts  its 
bed  flat  at  the  level  of  the  gorge,  and  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain 
easily  make  and  widen  a  flat  valley.  The  water  of  every  rain  flood 
is  then  checked  at  the  narrow  gorge,  overflows  the  flat  valley,  and 
deposits  an  annually  increasing  alluvium  on  it.  But  as  the  allu- 
vium rises  by  deposit,  the  bed  of  the  gorge  (and  consequently  of  the 
river  above)  sinks  from  erosion,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  river 
can  no  longer  overflow.  The  confined  flooded  river  then  tears  down 
the  soft  aUuvial  banks  of  its  own  building,  and  eats  them  away,  to 
the  hill-sides,  where  they  remain  as  parallel  terraces.  A  new  flat 
and  a  new  alluvium  is  then  begun  at  the  new  level  of  the  gorge. 
This  process  has  been  repeated  for  what  man  may  call  an  eternity 
of  time.  It  is  still  going  on  with  unabated  vigour,  and  will  continue 
to  go  on  as  long  (as  Mr.  Drew  says)  ''  as  there  are  mountains  behind 
to  waste." 

This  is  the  simple  "  open  Sesame"  of  Mr.  Drew's  puzzle  (p.  469), 
"  to  account  for  rivers  and  streams  being  at  one  time  denuders,  at 
another  accumulators,  and  at  a  third  time  denuders  again — ^in  other 
words,  to  discover  why  these  streams  shall  at  one  time  lower  their 
beds,  cutting  down  through  the  rock,  at  another  raise  them  by 
depositing  alluvium  and  rising  upon  it,  and  at  last  again  lower  their 
beds  by  cutting  down  through  that  alluvium." 

Bbookwood  Pabk,  A1BB8PORD,  Qeoboe  Gkeknwood,  Colonel. 
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PUETHER  DISCOVERY  OP  REMAINS  OP  A  GREAT  EXTINCT  WING- 
LESS  BIRD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sib, — ^Id  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1869,  Vol.  YL  p.  38S, 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  F.aS.,  St. 
Leonard's,  New  South  Wales,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  femur  of  a  bird  resembling  Dinomis,  found  in  sinking  a  well  at 
Peak  Downs,  Queensland.  The  bone  in  question  was  submitted  to 
me,  and  I  pronounced  it  to  be  the  femur  of  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
Difwmis  robustus. 

Since  then  I  learn  that  Prof.  Owen  has  described  it,  from  a  ccttt  ^ 
which  I  had  prepared  and  forwarded  to  him,  as  Dinomis  (Dromomis  f) 
AustraliSf^  in  the  Zoological  Transactions  for  1873,  voL  viii.  part  vi. 

And  here  let  me  state  that  the  mineralized  condition  of  this  bone 
is  precisely  that  of  hundreds  of  other  bones  from  various  Australian 
loodities  which  are  preserved  in  this  Museum,  the  interior  being  full 
of  calc-spar  crystals,  or  mineralized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
all  trace  of  organic  substance,  and  render  the  bone  quite  brittle  like 
a  piece  of  stone.  The  modern  fracture  across  the  bone  shows  this 
extremely  well.  The  ancient  "  orushed-in  fractures  "  may  possibly 
have  been  done  with  a  stcxie  tomahawk  at  the  time  when  the  bone 
was  fresh.  I  have  found  the  fractured  crown  of  a  human  molar  in 
the  same  matrix  as  Diprotodon  and  Thylacoleo  at  Wellington  in  this 
Colony.  Man  may  therefore  have  been  the  contemporary  of  these 
animals  and  also  of  the  Dromomis, 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  bone  at  Peak  Downs,  I  have  gone  over 
the  specimens  in  the  Sydney  Museum,  and  find  more  Australian 
Moa-hones  in  the  collection,  but  unfortunately  without  date  or 
locality,  and  of  which  therefore  I  can  take  no  notice. 

But  on  the  5th  September,  1873, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  F.  Plunkett,  informing  me  that  he  had  forwarded  me  a  parcel 
of  bones,  etc.  They  were  from  an  alluvial  gold-mining  claim  on 
the  Black  Lead,  known  as  the  Sand-hole,  at  a  depth  of  160  feet  in 
a  "  pot-hole,"  imbedded  in  brown  dust.  The  bones  are  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  vertebrsd,  aud  probably  belonged  to  a  bird  rather 
stronger  built  than  our  Emu  (Dromornis),  but  not  larger  in  size. 

They  are  from  Gulgang,  one  of  our  famous  digging  townships  in 
the  Bathurst  district.. 

I  may  mention  that  Dr.  George  Bennett,  l^.L.S.,  has  just  received 
a  very  fine  series  of  Diprotodon  remains  from  his  son.  Mr.  George 
Bennett,  from  the  Gamrie  Creek,  Darling  Downs.  I  have  examined 
them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  eminent  formatore,  Mr.  Henry 
Barnes,  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
great  animal. 

The  chief  point  established  is  the  form  of  the  jaw,  the  inflected 
angle  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  Phalangers,  and  was  not  as 

^  The  original  specimen  is  now  in  the  Sydney  Museum. 

'  I  had  already  described  it  in  one  of  our  local  papers,  aud  proposed  for  it  the 
name  of  Dinomit  Owenii, 
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deep  as  that  of  the  Wombats.  This  part  of  the  jaw  has  never  been 
seen  before,  and  will  probably  cause  Prof.  Owen  to  modify  some* 
what  his  restoration  oi  Dijproiodon,  Gkbaed  Eoueftt. 

AvBTRAiJAN  MusEuic,  Stdnst,  8^,  28, 1873. 


OBICTTT-A^l^ir. 


PBOFESSOR  AOASSIZ. 

Bt  the  death  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  Science  hhs  lost  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  students.  Louis  Jean  Hodolphe  Agassiz  was  bom  on 
May  28th,  1807,  in  the  parish  of  Mottier,  between  the  lakes  of 
Neuchatel  and  Morat  He  received  his  early  education  at  Bienne, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  Academy  at  Lausanne,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  science  at  the  Universities  of  Ziirich,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Munich.  In  1837  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Neuch&tel,  but  long  before  this  he  had  manifested 
that  great  power  of  investigation  which  speedily  raised  him  to  a  high 
position  among  the  scientific  men  of  his  time. 

EUs  earliest  studies  were  directed  to  ichthyology,  and  especially  to 
the  fish  of  his  native  country.  His  first  memoir  on  this  subject  was 
published  in  1828,  and  in  1829  we  find  him  describing  the  more 
remarkable  fish  obtained  by  Spiz  and  Martins  in  their  Brazilian 
travels.  He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to 
fossil  fi&h,  for  the  classification  of  which  he  proposed  a  new  system, 
founded  on  characters  derived  from  the  scales.  In  fossil  ichthyology 
Agassiz  speedUy  became  the  chief  authority,  and  after  publishing 
numerous  memoirs  treating  of  separate  branches  of  this  difficult 
subject,  aU  of  the  highest  value,  he  brought  his  labours  in  this 
department  to  their  culmination  by  the  publication  of  his  magnificent 
"  Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  fossiles,"  which  appeared  at  Neuchiltel 
between  the  years  1838  and  1844  in  five  large  quarto  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  the  same  number  of  volumes  of  beautifully  prepared  plates 
in  folio.  This  work,  which  is  admirably  executed  in  all  respects,  is 
undoubtedly  Agassiz'^  grandest  contribution  to  scientific  literature; 
it  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  surpassed.  In  aid  of 
its  publication  the  Geological  Society  voted  the  author  the  proceeds 
of  the  WoUaston  Donation  Fund  in  1833,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  this  particular  department  of 
adence,  the  same  Society,  in  1836,  presented  him  with  tbe  WoUaston 
medal.  Whilst  this  work  was  in  progress,  Agassiz  engaged  in  the 
study  of  certain  groups  of  fossils,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
olass  Echinodermata  (starfishes  and  sea-urchins),  upon  which  he 
published  many  memoirs,  some  of  them  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  M.  T.  Desor.  His  **  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,"  commenced  in 
1842,  but  not  completed  until  1848,  is  a  work  of  enormous  labour, 
oontaining  a  nearly  complete  classified  list  of  all  names  employed  in 
zoology  up  to  the  date  of  its  preparation  for  genera  and  groups  of 
higher  systematic  value,  with  references  to  the  authors  who  invented 
them  and  the  works  in  which  they  were  first  used.     A  task  of  almost 
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equal  magnitade  was  the  pieparation  of  a  ''  Bibliographia  Zoologiifi 
et  OeologisB,"  intended  to  furnish  a  similarly  classified  catalogue  of 
works  published  on  these  subjects.  This  list,  originally,  prepared 
by  Agassiz  for  his  own  reference,  enlarged  but  very  imperfectly 
edited,  was  published  in  England  by  the  Bay  Society  between  184S 
and  1854. 

As  if  these  labours,  together  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship, 
were  not  suf&cient  occupation,  Agassiz  during  this  period  also 
devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  and  of 
glacial  action,  especially  the  nature  of  the  movement  of  glaciers,  and 
the  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  such  ice-rivers  in  places  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  to  be  seen.  He  had,  of  course,  fine 
opportunities  of  studying  these  phenomena  in  his  native  Alps,  but 
he  also  visited  this  country  and  searched  for  traces  of  glacial  action 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  re- 
searches and  those  of  the  late  J.  D.  Forbes  undoubtedly  furnished 
the  foundation  for  the  views  now  generally  received  as  to  the  nature 
and  action  of  glaciers.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  '^  Etudes  sur 
les  Glaciers,"  published  by  Agassiz  in  1840,  formed  a  most  brilliant 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  until  then  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  that  it  gave  him  a  European  reputation  in  a  line 
of  research  in  which  he  was  previously  almost  unknown. 

In  1846  Agassiz  was  invited  to  go  to  the  United  States  of  America* 
and  in  1847  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  1861  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Boyal  Society,  and  he  held  honorary  degrees  from  several 
universities. 

His  greatest  literary  work  after  his  naturalization  in  America  is 
his  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  of 
which  the  reprinted  <^ Essay  on  Classification"  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  zoology. 

He  published  also  in  1868  the  results  of  the  "Tliayer  Expedition," 
entitled  "  Journey  in  Brazil." 

Among  his  smaller  works  we  may  mention  his  ''Essay  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  History,"  and  bis  "Comparative  Embryology," 
as  of  much  value  for  educational  purposes.  In  his  general  views 
Agassiz  was  strongly  anti-Darwinian. 

During  his  residence  of  twenty-seven  years  in  the  United  States, 
Agassiz  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  professorial  duties, 
and  mainly  by  his  influence  and  popularity  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  the  institution  to  which  he  belonged  a  most  valuable  museum 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  in  which  have  already  furnished  many  important 
memoirs.  By  his  strenuous  exertions  he  has  raised  in  the  United 
States  a  school  of  naturalists,  many  of  whom,  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  them,  quite  equal  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  the  States  owe  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  great  adopted  citizen  who  has  joat 
departed.— TAe  Globe,  Dea  16, 1873. 
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L — Ok  the  Obioin  op  the  Laqoon  galled  The  Fleet, 

DOBSETSHIBE. 

By  O.  H.  KiNAHAV,  M.K.I.A.,  etc.,  etc. 

IN  the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  X.  p.  481)  the 
Bev.  0.  Fisher  has  called  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  Fleet, 
Dorsetshire,  and  puts  forward  suggestions  as  to  its  formation  in 
opposition  to  the  sub-aerial  denudation  theory  of  Messrs.  Bristow 
and  Whitaker.  To  me  the  formations  of  the  Fleet  and  Ghesil  Beach 
seem  easily  explained,  as  similar  beaches  are  not  uncommon  on 
other  parts  of  Uie  English  coast,  and  also  on  that  of  Ireland ;  but 
inland  behind  many  of  these  bcmks  the  spaces  that  were  formerly 
lagoons  are  now  reclaimed  land. 

Tidal  currents  running  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  a  coast-line,  denude 
it  evenly  if  all  the  rocks  forming  the  coast-line  are  of  similar 
hardness  and  resist  its  action  equally.  If,  however,  there  are  very 
soft  or  very  hard  portions,  the  former  are  denuded  out  to  form  guts 
or  bays,  while  the  latter  are  the  nuclei  of  capes,  points,  and  heads. 
When  two  headlands  begin  to  form  on,  say,  an  east  coast  with  the 
set  of  the  incoming  tide  or  principal  current  from  south  to  north,  at 
first  there  will  be  a  long  gradual  curve  formed  between  them,  but 
eventually  the  current  sweeping  round  the  southern  headland  will 
denude  the  land  rapidly  on  the  N.E.  of  it,  forming  the  south 


Diagrammatic  Sketch  of  part  of  Wexford  Coa.4t. 

portion  of  the  bay  between  the  heads  into  an  abrupt  curve ;  while 

from  the  chart  of  the  coast  we  learn  that  shoals  (a  a  a  and  h)  have 

•aocamulated  between  the  headlands,  due  to  the  meeting  qf  the 

DlOAOl  U.--VOL.  I.— NO.  II.  4 
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oorrents  of  the  water  in  the  bay  with  the  outside  current.  If, 
therefore,  the  land  is  raised  a  few  feet,  bars  would  be  already 
formed  with  their  accompanying  lagoons;  and  the  latter  subse- 
quently would  fill  up  or  be  otherwise  modified  by  the  weathering 
of  the  marginal  cliffs  and  by  matter  carried  into  them  by  land 
drainage,  the  growth  of  peat,  etc.,  till  eventually  the  bottoms  of 
many  would  be  raised  so  high  that  they  could  be  drained  and 
reclaimed. 

Thus  have  been  formed  on 
Tir  V  I  the  coast  of  Ireland  the  lagoona, 
JM  ^CfdfDn  marshes,  and  reclaimed  lands 
f^tttnt  gituatedN.W.ofWicklowHead; 
the  mudlands  of  Wexford  Estu- 
ary, N.W.  of  Greenore  Point; 
the  lagoons  called  Ladys-island 
and  Tacumshin  Lakes,  west  of 
Camsore  Point;  the  lagoon 
called  Bally tiege  Lough,  N.W. 
of  Crossfarnoge  Point;  the  muds 
and  sands  of  Bannon  Bay, 
N.N.E.  of  Baginbun  Head ;  the 
lagoon  called  the  Backstrand  at 
Tramore,  N.B.  of  Newton  Head ; 
and  many  similarly  situated 
lagoons  and  salt  marshes  on 
other  portions  of  the  Irish  coast 
Tlierefore  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Fleet  in  Dorsetshire  and  €J1 
the  marshes  and  low  lands  that 
are  now  reclaimed,  from  Port- 
land Island  to  Dover,  along  the 
south  coast  of  England,  were 
formed  similarly. 

When  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land was  a  little  lower  than  at 
present,  there  wei'e  shoals  run- 
ning obliquely  from  the  Island 
of  Portland;  these  when  the 
land  rose  became  a  bank  in- 
closing a  lagoon;  and  as  long 
as  the  lagoon  exists,  so  must  Chesil  Bank,  as  the  waters  of  the  Fleet 
keep  the  bank  from  travelling  inwards.  Meteoric  action,  instead  of 
forming  the  Fleet,  probably  filled  it  up  more  or  less,  as  it  must 
have  formed  slopes  of  the  old  marginal  cliffs,  while  the  streams  must 
have  deposited  matter  in  it,  and  peat-producmg  plants  are  gradually 
heightening  the  marshy  shallows. 

[See  article  ''On  the  Formation  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  Dorset,"  by  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Brwtow,  F.R.8.,  and  William  Whitaker,  B.A.  (Lend.),  Gbol.  Mao.  1869,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  433,  PI.  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  p.  325,  Noticed  by  Col.  Geo.  Greenwood,  p.  623,  and 
by  the  Authors  atjp.  674.  Referred  to  by  Mr.  Mansel-PleydeU  in  Gbol,  Mag.  1878j 
VoL  X.  p.  446.*£oiT.  Gbol.  Mao.] 


Sketch  Map  of  the  Bay  and  Sboals  between 
Cahore  and  Greenore  Points,  Co.  Weiford. 
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n. OssntYATIONS  OH   THE   GsiaJS  PoRAMBOmTMS. 

By  Thok^  Dattdson,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  in.) 

IN  1830  Ruuler  proposed  the  geuus  Paraiv^bonites  for  a  remark- 
able group  of  Lower  Silarian  Brachiopoda,  whioh  aboand  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg,  in  Esthonia,  and  other  parte  of 
BuBflia;  as  well  as  in  rooks  of  a  similar  geologioal  age  in  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  and  other  oountriee. 

From  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  weU-preserved  internal 
castSy  or  interiora  of  the  valves,  much  unoertainty  has  prevailed  re- 
specting^ its  true  characters,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  position 
the  genus  should  occupy  in  the  class.  Some  Pabeontologiste  have 
xefemd  it  to  Terehratida,  others  to  Spirifer,  Orthis,  Pentamerus, 
I$orhtfiichu9f  and  it  has  likewise  been  classed  among  the  Bhyncho- 
ndUdm  by  IKOrbigny  and  others.  After  many  years  of  patient 
seardi^  and  at  different  intervals,  I  have  been  aUe,  through  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Dr.  Volborth  and  Prof.  F.  Scdimidt,  of  St 
Petersburg,  to  procure  some  good  intemaF  caste  of  three  species,  as 
well  as  several  detached  valves  and  fragmente  showing  every  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  both  valves  in  an  admirable  state  of  preser- 
vatioQ.     These  I  now  propose  to  briefly  describe  and  illustrate. 

The  external  characters  of  the  different  species  composing  the 
genus  have  been  correctly  described  and  figured  by  sevenJ  palaoon- 
tologists,  and  therefore  all  we  need  mention  is,  that  the  individuala 
campoeing  each  species  vary  a  good  deal  in  form,  and  especially  so 
at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  a 
series  of  examples  of  P.  rnqviroBtris  from  the  dimensions  of  one  line 
in  length  to  that  of  nearly  an  inch.  AlH  the  species  are  sub-circular, 
tzanflversoiy  oval,  or  sub-quadrate;  the  dorsal  valve  being  the 
deepeet  or  most  convex,  while  there  existe*  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  ventral  valve  a  depression  or  sinus  of  greater  or  lesser  depth. 
The  beaks  in  both  valves  are  so  very  much  inflated  and  incurved, 
that  they  generally  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  leave  scarcely  any  avail- 
able space  for  the  passage  of  the  pedimcular  fibres  of  attachment 

In  each  valve,  under  the  incurved  beak,  there  existe  a  small  narrow 
area  and  triangular  fissure ;  the  beak  ridges  are  likewise  sometimes 
very  strongly  defined.  In  a  great  number  of  specimens  the  ex- 
tremity of  both  beaks,  and  especially  that  belonging  to  the  ventral 
valve,  present  a  circular  hole.  In  some  examples  the  aperture  is 
80  r^ular  in  shape  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  conjecture  that  it  may 
not  have  been  entirely  accidental,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
holes  have  been  caused  by  friction,  due  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  valves,  the  shell  being  very  thin  at  that  part.  Externally  all 
the  known  species  are  sTnooth,  or  rather  ornamented  by  radiating 
rows  of  small  pite,  the  shell  structure,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter, 
being  impunctete. 

The  genus  is  composed  of  several  well-defined  species ;  the  largest, 
P.  gigM  (F.  Schmidt),  PI.  III.  Fig.  10,  from  Lychholm,  in  Esthonia, 
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measuring  two  inohes  and  a  qaarter  in  length,  by  three  inches  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  depth. 

The  valves  articulate  by  means  of  two  Btrong  teeth  in  the  ventral 
valve,  which  fit  into  corresponding  sockets  in  the  dorsal  one. 

In  the  interior  of  the  venirai  valve  much  difference  is  not  only 
observable  in  different  species,  but  likewise  so  in  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  as  may  be  seen  from  Figures  6,  7,  and  8.  The  general 
character  would,  however,  consist  in  the  presence  of  a  long  median. 
!fiattened  tongue-shaped  space,  slightly  raised  near  its  anterior 
angular  extremity.  This  narrow  longitudinal  flattened  space  ex- 
tends from  under  the  incurved  beak  to  a  little  in  advance  of  half 
the  length  of  the  valve.  The  dental  plates,  whidi  are  very  large, 
projecting,  and  thickened  in  some  examples  (Fig.  8),  at  first  <3on- 
verge,  and  afterwards  run  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  sides  of 
the  median  flattened  space  above  described,  and  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  anterior  extremity. 

In  other  examples,  such  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  base  of  the  inner  sides  of 
the  dental  plates,  or  septa,  as  they  approach  the  middle,  become  so 
much  thickened  as  to  come  into  contact,  leaving  only  a  flattened 
]i3zenge-shaped  area  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue-shaped 
space. 

Again,  in  some  species,  such  as  in  Poramb<mite§  (Peniamenu) 
ventricosa  (Eutorga),  Fig.  11,  the  mesial  flattened  space  is,  com- 
paratively, wide  and  divided  at  about  half  its  length  by  a  narrow 
horizontal  slope.  The  position,  and  partly  the  shape  of  the  dental 
plates  or  septa,  is  sometimes  seen  through  the  transparency  of  the 
shell,  or  upon  specimens  where  the  shell  has  been  worn  away 
(Fig.  2).> 

In  some  species,  such  as  in  P.  aquirostris  (Figs.  6,  7),  there  exists 
a  narrow  raised  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  tongue-shaped  mesial  space  to  near  the  middle  of  the  frontal 
margin,  but  this  ridge  is  totally  absent  in  other  species,  such  as  in 
P.  ventricosa. 

On  the  flattened  surface  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  mesial  tongue- 
shaped  space  are  situated  the  adductor  muscular  scars,  flanked  by 
the  divaricator  or  cardinal  impressions,  and  in  this  respect  agreeing 
in  position  with  what  prevails  in  Meristdla  and  several  other  genera 
among  the  Brachiopoda.  l^e  vascular  impressions  consist  of  two 
pair  of  primary  vessels ;  one  lateral  pair  partly  surround  the  ovarian 
spaces,  the  other  pair,  after  dividing  the  adductor  from  the  di- 
varicator muscular  impressions,  run  to  some  distance  towards  the 
front  margin  of  the  shell,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  11a. 

In  the  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  the  converging  socket  ridges 
form  two  projecting  sharp  or  much  thickened  plates  or  septa,  shorter 
than  in  the  ventiul  valve,  and  which  sometimes  show  two  dark 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  cast  (Fig.  2).     These  vary  considerably 

'  At  p.  112  of  his  *' Monograph  of  the  Permiaii  Fossils  of  England,"  Prof.  Eonff 
alludes  to  these  plates  :  **  Larger  valve,  with  two  long  more  or  less  diyerging  dentu 
plates,  and  a  median  siniu.  Small  valve,  with  two  long  more  or  less  di?erging  aooket 
plates." 
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in  different  species.  In  P.  ventrieosa  (Fig.  12a)  they  are  narrow, 
prominent,  and  inolose  a  rather  wide  oblong  oonoave  space,  Astnsely 
angular  anteriorly.  In  P.  cdta  (Pander),  Fig.  9,  these  same  plates 
are  very  nnich  produced,  and  conyerge  to  an  almost  acute  termina- 
tion. Again,  in  P.  wquirostris  (Figs.  4  and  6),  their  base  is  very 
wide  and  thickened,  and  they  converge  laterally,  so  as  to  end 
anteriorly  in  an  acute  point  No  cardinal  projectidn,  or  process,  is 
observable,  and  the  muscular  impressions  seem  to  occupy  (at  least 
in  part)  the  space  inclosed  by  the  socket  plates.  Two  contiguous 
primary  vessels  (Fig.  12a)  run  at  once  direct  from  the  centre  of  the 
valve,  for  pome  litde  distance,  then  divaricate,  and  finally  become 
reflected,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12a. 

Such  are  the  principal  characters  observable  in  the  interior  of 
both  valves  of  this  remarkable  genus,  and  which  I  have  been  able  to 
study  in  a  great  number  of  specimens.  When  looking  into  the 
interior  of  tiie  rostral  portion  of  both  valves  (as  may  be  seen  by 
taking  a  squeeze  in  gutta-percha  from  that  portion  of  the  internal 
cast),  we  see  the  hinge  and  the  well-defined  depressions  or  central 
chambers  droumscribed  by  the  dental  and  socket  plates  (Figs.  9  and 
13).  When  these  plates  are  much  thickened  at  their  base,  tibey  pro- 
dnoe  wide  and  deep  indentures  or  degressions  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  internal  cast,  as  maybe  noticed  in  Figures  8,  3a,  5,  c.^ 
But  when  sharp  and  narrow,  they  leave  deep  slits  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  internal  cast,  as  is  seen  in  Figures  11  and  11a. 

Porambonites  therefore  forms  a  small  sub-family  among  the 
Brachiopoda,  attached,  at  least  during  a  part  of  its  existence,  by 
means  of  a  pedicle,  or  its  representative*  No  calcified  process  is 
observable  for  the  attachment  or  support  of  the  oral  appendages, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  fleshy  and  spirally  coiled.  There  are  also  in 
the  interior  of  each  valve  diverging  dental  and  socket  plates,  which 
laterally  circumscribe  the  central  muscular  space. 

Porambonites  differs  materiially  from  Pentamerus  and  other  genera 
by  its  internal  arrangements,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  why 
it  should  be  located  in  the  family  Bhynclionellidm.  The  genua  is  con- 
fined to  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  III. 
Fio.  1,  1«,  bf  c, — Fwambonites  aquirosirU,  Pander.    Lower  Silurian.    Pawlowiahy 

near  St.  Petersburg.  .  .       , 

Fio.  2.—  — Specimen  seen  from  the  beaks,  and  showing  the  position  of 

thesepta» 
Fio.  3,  3«,  h,  e.^Porambwites  aquiroatris.  Pander.    Internal  cast.    Poulkova,  near 

St.  Petersburg.  ,  ^    .        ,.        * 

Fio.  4. Interior  of  dorsal  valve  taken  m  gutta-percha  from  the  cast 

of  Fig.  8. 
Fjo.  6. Interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  from  a  testiferoos  specimen. 

Lower  Silurian  (la  of  Schmidt's  dassificatiosO.    Kuckers,.  Esthonia. 

Fio.  6,  7,  8. Interior  of  ventral  valve.    Same  locality. 

Fio.  9,^Ibrambonitet  alta^  Pander.    Interior  of  rostral  portion  of  both  valves  to 


to  be  a  ttntameruM, 


»  In  pi.  iii.  figs.  28,  29,  30,  of  his  Beit^ge  zur  Geopiosie  des  Ruasischen  reiches,, 
Pander  gives  a  figure  of  this  same  internal  cast,  but  which  he  erroneously  consideti 
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show  the  binee  and  respeotiTO  podtion  of  the  dental  and  socket  plates  or 
ypta.    BeTU,  Esthonia. 

Fio.  lO,~-Foramb<mitM  gigoi,  F.  Schmidt.  Lower  Sflurian  (2a  of  Schmidt's  classifi- 
cation).   Lyohholm,  Bsthonia. 

Fio.  11.— IWain&mi^  {F^ntamenu)  vrntricosa.  Kulorga.  Internal  cast  of  yentral 
valye.  11a.  Interior  of  same  valve  taken  in  jpitta-percha  from  the  same 
cast.  Lower  Silurian.  From  quarries  near  me  village  of  Paritzy,  near 
Qatschina.  This  fine  internal  cast  was  found  and  presented  to  me  by  Prof. 
Inostraniew. 

Fio.  12. —  ^-^— ^  Dorsal  yalve  from  same  internal  cast    12«.  interior. 

Fio.  13. Interior  of  the  rostral  portion  of  the  valves,  to  show  hinge 

and  respective  position  of  dental  and  socket  plates  in  each  valve.  Taken 
from  the  same  internal  cast 

IIL — Dbsobiptions  op  New  Fossim  from  thb  Devonian 

FOBXATION  OF  CANADA  WS8T. 

By  H.  AixmrE  Nicholson,  M.D,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.; 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  University  GoUc^  Toronto. 
(PLATE   IV.) 
{Continued  Jrom  page  16.) 
Alveolites  (CafiHiTBS?)  distans,  Nicholson. 
S^c    chcur. — Corallum  ramose,  the  branches  cylindrical,   of    a 
diameter  of  from  a  line  and  a  half  to  two  lines,  dividing  diohoto- 
mously  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch,  but 
not  anastomosing.    Oorallites  oblique  to  the 
surface,  with  exceedingly  thick  walls.     Calicos 
extremely  minute,  about  one-eighth  of  a  line  in 
their  longest  diameter,  sub-circular,  transversely 
oval,  or  sub-triangular,  level  with  the  Bur£BU)e, 
and  having  the  lower  lip  hardlv  or  not  at  all  pro- 
minent.   Intervals  between  the  calicos  propor- 
tionately very  wide — usually  about  half  a  line. 
At  first  sight  this  species  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  Comites  (such  as  C,  intertextuM), 
or  of  the  uncertain  form  Akeolite»  (f)  aeriato- 
poroidee,   Edw.  and  Haime.    It  is,  however, 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  non- 
ii<#d/        prominent  and  not  markedly  triangular  calices, 
Nioh!'  a.  Fragment  of  'the  and  from  the  latter  (which  is  almost  certainly 
ST.J^e'lSiir^.'FrSS^thi  ^0*  ^  ALoeoUtea)  by  the  fact  that  the  coraUites 
corniferoaB  Limestone.         are  disposed  obliquely  to  the  surface. 

Alveolites  dietans  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  ramose 
species  of  the  genus  by  die  exceedingly  small  size  of  -the  oalices  and 
the  proportionately  great  width  between  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  calices  are  level  with  the  general  surface  or  nearly  so. 
There  is  thus  produced  the  fallacious  appearance  that  the  oorallites 
are  imbedded  in  an  abundant  coenenchyma. 

LocaUly  and  Formation, — Comiferous  Limestone,  Port  Colbome. 

Alveolites  gomfebta,  Nicholson.    PL  IV.  Fig.  5,  e. 
Spec.  char. — Corallum  ramose,  composed  of  cylindrical  or  ellip- 
tical   branching  stems,   which    bifurcate,   but    do    not    interlace. 
Diameter  of  the  stems  from  two  to  three  lines.    Oorallites  n^inute. 
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oblique  to  the  snr&oe,  opening  by  oalioes  whiob  are  arranged  in 
ixregular  diagonal  lines,  and  wUch  bave  a  oiroular,  or  iransverselv- 
ovali  hardly  Bab^triangolar  shape.  Oalioes  oblique  and  ezoessively 
orowded,  about  one^sixth  to  one*^hth  of  a  line  in  their  longest 
diameter,  and  separated  by  inten^sls  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-four^  of 
a  line  transversely,  or  the  same  distance  or  less  measured  vertically. 
There  are  thus  from  three  to  four  oalioes,  and  from  two  to  three 
interspaces  in  the  space  of  one  line,  measured  either  disgonally  across 
a  branch  or  vertically. 

.  AlveoUteB  conferta  (Fig.  5,  c)  is  allied  to  the  forms  described  by 
Mr.  Billings  under  the  names  of  A.  labtota  and  A.  erypioden$,  and 
especially  toiihe  former ;  but  it  appears  to  be  deddedly  distinct  from 
these  or  from  any  other  previously  recorded  forms.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  very  minute  and  close-set  oorallites,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  ibices  are  as  a  rule  not  distinctly  sub-triangular,  and  have 
not  a  markedly  prominent  lower  lip.  No  calicine  teeth  are  present. 
In  some  respects  A.  eonferta  has  the  aspect  of  a  CcmiieB,  especially 
in  the  fistct  that  the  oorallites  at  first  sig^t  appear  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  more  or  less  copious  coenenchyma.  This  appearance,  however,  is 
deceptive ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  reference  of  the 
species  to  Aheolites. 

Locality  and  Formation. — ^Bare  in  the  Oomiferous  Limestone  of 
Port  Colbome  and  Bidgeway. 

Alvsoutss  ramulosa,  Nicholson.    PL  IV.  Fig.  6,  a,  b. 

Spec.  char. — Oorallum  reticulated,  composed  of  flattened  sub- 
cylindrical  or  cylindrical  stems,-  from  two-thirds  of  a  line  to  two 
Imes  in  diameter,  commonly  one  line,  branching  with  great  frequency 
and  interlacing  to  form  a  dose  network,  the  meshes  of  which  vary 
finom  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter.  OoraUites  very  minute,  about 
thsee  in  the  space  of  one  line  measured  diagonally,  about  one-sixth 
to  one-eighth  of  a  line  in  their  longest  diameter,  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  rather  more  than  one-thi^  of  a  line.  Oalices  apparently 
transversely  oval,  or  sub-triangular  when  perfect,  but  commonly  dis- 
tinctly triangular;  lower  lip  sharp. 

This  species  represents  in  the  genus  AlveoUtea  the  anastomosing 
F.  reiieulaia  in  the  genus  Favo9ite$.  It  presents  also  a  olose  resem- 
blance in  its  external  appearance  to  the  Cktdopora  rMeulata  of  Hall, 
from  the  Niagara  group,  from  which,  however,  its  structure  sepa- 
rates it  widely.  It  is  distinguished  from  AloeoUte§  hMoMa,  Billings, 
to  which  it  is  structurally  most  dosely  allied,  not  only  by  the  re- 
ticulated form  of  the  ooraJlum,  but  also  by  the  mudi  more  minute 
oalioes.  It  differs  from  A  eonferta,  Nich.,  again,  in  forming  a  net- 
work, in  the  oorallites  being  mudi  more  remotely  placed,  and  in  the 
fact  fJiat  the  oalioes  are  generally  distinctly  sub-triangular  or  even 
triangular. 

Loeaiity  and  FormaUon. — ^Not  uncommon  in  the  Oomiferous  Lime- 
stone of  Port  Oolbome  and  Lot  6,  Oon.  1,  Wainfleet. 
Alvboijtss  BiIiUNGsi,  Nicholson. 

^pe«.  tfiar.— Oorallum  reticulated,  composed  of  cylindrical  or  sub- 
cylmdrioal  stems  from  iwo  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  which  branch 
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dicbotomonsly  for  tie  most  part  at  angles  of  about  40°,  and  anasto- 
moBe  to  form  an  open  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  oval  or  dia- 
mond-shaped, and  vary  in  lengtih  from  three  lines  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  As  in  the  preceding  speoies,  the  network  is  not  always 
in  a  single  plane,  and  the  branches  often  coalesce  at  the  nodes  of  the 
network  to  form  flattened  sub-palmate  expansions.  Corallites  small, 
crowded,  with  thin  walls,  the  calioes  sub-triangular,  or,  when  worn, 
markedly  triangular,  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  directed  towards 
the  base  of  the  frond.  About  three  calices  in  the  space  of  one  line, 
measured  either  diagonally  or  vertically.  The  long  diameter  of  tiie 
calices  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  line  or  rather  more,  and  the  inter- 
spaces between  them,  measured  diagonally,  are  about  half  as  much. 
Alveolites  BiUingst  (See  Fig.  6,  c,  which  represents  a  fragment  of  the 
natural  size,  in  which  the  surface  is  somewhat  worn)  is  allied  to 
A.  ramtdosa,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  larger  size  of  the  stems,  the 
dichotomous  mode  of  division,  the  more  open  network,  and  the  larger 
size  and  closer  arrangement  of  the  corallites.  From  A,  hhiosa, 
Billings,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  reticulated  form  and  more  closely- 
set  calices. 

Locality  and  Formation. — ^Comiferous  Limestone  of  Port  Colbome 
and  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Wainfleet. 

Oenus  Chabtetes,  Fischer. 
Gen,  char. — Corallum  ramose,  massive,  or  incrusting,  composed  of 
elongated  basaltiform  corallites,  which  are  in  close  contact  and  are 
not  united  by  any  ccenenchyma.    Tabulaa  well  developed;  septa 
absent ;  no  mural  pores. 

The  genus  Chaeietes  is  nearly  allied  to  Favontes,  but  is  separated 
by  the  absence  of  mural  pores.  Very  similar  in  all  essential  respects 
to  Cfhaetetes  is  the  genus  Stetiopara  of  Lonsdale,  the  differential  cha- 
racter of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  presence  of  minute  styliform  piD- 
oesses  e^t  the  angles  of  the  calices,  whilst  the  corallites  are  contracted 
at  intervals  in  planes  parallel  with  the  surface,  and  the  ridges  bound- 
ing the  calices  are  granulated  or  tuberculated.  Good  authorities, 
however,  reject  the  genus  Stenopora  altogether,  and  refer  the  forms 
placed  here  partly  to  Favosites  and  partly  to  Chaetetes.  Lastly,  the 
genus  Moniiculipora  has  been  founded  by  D'Orbigny,  to  include 
species  of  Chaetetes  which  increase  by  gemmation,  instead  of  fissi- 
parously,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  genus. 

Li  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  separate  iiiese  three  genera ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  often 

.  impossible  to  decide  positively,  after  the  most  careful  examination 
and  comparison,  to  which  of  them  a  given  specimen  may  actually 
belong.  Li  the  Hamilton  formation  of  Western  Canada  occur  three 
small  corals,  which  are  certainly  referable  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  genera,  and  which  I  shall  provisionally  consider  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Chaetetes.  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  any  of  the  three 
with  previously,  described  forms ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  com- 
pelled, though  with  great  reluctance,  to  consider  them  as  new,  though 
from  the  insufficiency  of  many  existing  descriptions  it  may  subse- 

.  quently  be  proved  that  they  are  some  of  them  identical  with  forms 
already  known. 
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Ohabtxtes  MONiLiTOBJiifly  ITicliolBon.    PL  ly.  Fig.  7,  a,  h. 

Spec.  ehar. — CoraUum  ramose,  the  branohes  having  a  diameter  of 
from  three  to  five  lines.  Corallites  polygonal,  with  thin  walls,  for 
the  most  part  nearly  equal  in  size,  but  having  a  few  very  small  ones 
intercalated  amongst  the  larger  ones.  The  surface  exhibits  rounded 
eminences  {**  mamelons  ")  placed  at  distances  apart  of  rather  more 
than  a  line,  over  which  the  calices  are  larger  than  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  About  four  of  the  ordinary  calices  occupy  the  space 
of  one  line.  At  each,  of  the  angles  of  each  caHce  is  a  minute  but 
conspicuous  nodular  thickening,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beaded  ap- 
pearance to  the  surface,  but  which  is  not  prolonged  inwards  into  the 
interior  of  the  ooraUite  as  a  spine.  On  the  ccMitrary,  well-preserved 
specimens  show  that  these  bead-like  or  moniliform  thickenings  of 
the  angles  of  the  calices  are  continued  above  the  general  surface  in 
the  form  of  short  blunt  spines,  which  communicate  to  the  coral  a 
roughness  readily  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

ChcieUteB  moniltformtB  appears  to  be  readily  distinguished  from 
previously  recorded  examples  of  the  genera  Chaetetes,  montievlipora, 
and  Sienopora,  by  the  moniliform  thickenings  of  the  angles  of  the 
calices  and  the  spiniform  surface  projections  thence  proceeding. 
The  walls  of  the  calices  (Fig.  7,  6)  are  thin,  and  are  themselves 
destitute  of  spines  or  tubercles,  the  spines  exclusively  proceeding 
from  the  points  where  the  angles  of  contiguous  calices  come  together. 
Sienapara  spimgera  of  Lonsdale  carries  spines,  as  its  name  implies, 
but  tiiese  are  borne  by  the  walls  of  the  calices  all  round,  and  the 
oilier  characters  of  the  fossil  are  different.  SUnopara  exilisy  Dawson, 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  also  possesses  spines ; 
but  these  likewise  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  calices,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  present  species,  and  are  different  in  form 
and  arrangement,  whilst  the  calices  are  oval  instead  of  being  poly- 
gonal, and  the  entire  coral  is  of  a  more  slender  and  branching  habit 
In  addition  to  its  peculiar  spines,  Chaetetes  moniliformis  is  further 
characterized  by  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  calices,  their  thin 
walls,  their  polygonal  form,  and  (with  the  exception  of  those  occupy- 
ing the  '*  mamelons  ")  their  nearly  equal  dimensions. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Bare  in  the  Hamilton  Shales  of  Widder, 
Township  of  Bosanquet 

Chaetxtxs  Babbahdi,  Nicholson.    PI.  IV.  Fig.  7,  c. 

Spec  char, — Gorallum  ramose  or  forming  small  lobate  masses, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  five  lines.  Corallites  polygonal,  thin- 
walled,  nearly  equal,  though  with  some  smaller  ones  irregularly 
intercalated  amongst  the  larger  ones.  The  surface  does  not  exhibit 
distinct  eminences,  but  here  and  there  are  groups  of  corallites 
slightly  larger  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  separated  by  intervals  of 
about  a  line  and  a  half.  From  four  to  five  calices  in  the  space  of 
one  line. 

This  species  (Fig.  7,  c)  is  olosely  allied  to  C,  Goldfassi,  £dw.  and 
BL,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  calices  are  markedly 
polygonal,  instead  of  being  circular  or  oval,  and  that  they  are  sub- 
equal,  with  a  very  few  smaller  ones  intercalated  amongst  them/ 
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whereas  in  ihe  latter  speoies  there  are^intarsperBed  numerous  eacceed- 
ihgl  J  minute  calioes  amongst  those  of  ordinary  size.  From  the  well- 
known  ChaeieUs  tumidus^  of  the  Carboniferous  rocke  again,  the 
present  speoies  is  distinguished  by  the  polygonal  shape  of  the  calices, 
their  thin  walls,  and  their  mueh  ki^r  size ;  the  corallites  of  the 
former  being  thiok-walled  and  nearly  oircular,  and  there  being  about 
eight  of  them  in  the  space  of  one  Hne. 

Locality  and  FarmaUcn, — ^Not  rare  in  the  Hamilton  Group  at 
Widder,  Township  of  Boaanquet. 

Chabtetbs  quadrakoularis,  Nicholson.    PL  IV.  Fig.  8. 

Spec,  char. — Corallum  forming  exceedingly  thin  crusts  of  from 
one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  a  line  in  thickness.  Corallites  sub-equal, 
with  very  thin  walls,  about  eight  in  the  spaoe  of  one  line,  for  the 
most  part  polygonal,  but  often  quadrangular  in  shape.  The  surface 
is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  eminenoes,  nor  are  there  groups  of  larger 
corallites  regularly  interspersed  amongst  the  smaller  ones. 

Chaetetes  qftadrangnlaris  is  found  commonly  encrusting  Selio* 
phyUum  HaXU  and  CyBiiphylltm  veaictdosum,  and  often  forming  expan- 
sions of  considerable  extent.  The  crusts,  however,  are  of  excessive  thin- 
ness, and  are  apparently  never  composed  of  more  than  a  single  layer 
of  corallites.  It  is  distinguished  from  0.  iuberevlatus,  Edw.  and  H., 
to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  by  the  tenuity  of  the  crusts,  the 
smaller  size  of  the  corallites,  the  absence  of  distinct  eminences  or 
gibbosities  of  the  surface  (''niamelons"),  and  the  very  commonly 
quadrangular  form  of  the  calioes. 

Localiiy  and  Formation, — ^Not  uncommon  in  the  Hamilton  shales 
of  Bartlett's  Mills,  near  Arkona,  township  of  Bosanquet 

OenUS  HXLIOPHYLLTTM,  Hall. 

The  genus  ffdiophyUwn  is  particularly  well  represented  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Canada,  no  less  than  nine  species  having  come 
under  my  notice  as  occurring  in  rocks  of  this  age.  Of  these,  six 
species,  viz.  H,  HaUi,  H,  Canadense,  H,  Eriense,  If.  HayugaenBe,  H, 
cxiguvm,  and  H,  colligatum,  have  been  recorded  and  described  by 
Mr.  Billings  (Canadian  Journal,  new  series,  vols.  iv.  and  v.),  and 
one  species,  viz.  H.  Colbomense,  has  been  described  by  myself.  All 
these  speoies  occur  in  the  Comiferous  Limestone,  H.  HdUi  alone,  so 
far  as  at  present  known,  passing  on  into  the  Hamilton  group.  I 
have  now,  however,  to  record  from  this  last-mentioned  formation  one 
apparently  new  spedes  of  this  genus,  togetiier  with  another  from  the 
Comiferous  Limestone. 

Heuophtllum  suB-ojBSPirosTJU,  Nicholson.    PI.  IV.  Fig.  9. 

Spec,  char, — Corallum  small,  simple  or  compound,  cylindncal,  or 
slightly  expanding  towards  the  calice.  Arched  8tri»  upon  the  flat 
sides  of  the  septa,  and  spines  upon  their  free  edges,  placed  at  distances 
of  firom  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  a  line  apart  Calice  oval  or  circular, 
shallow.  Septa  apparentiy  sixty  in  number,  at  a  diameter  of  eight 
lines.  Epitheca  with  numerous  an,nulations  and  constrictions  of 
growth.  Occasional  individuals,  with  the  other  characters  of  the 
species,  appear  to  be  simple;  but  the  majority  of  examples  increase 
by  the  production  of  lateral  buds.    The  new  corallites  thus  pxo« 
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dnced  by  parietal  gemination  are  few  in  nnmber  (generalljPone  or 
two,  rarely  three),  and  are  directed  upwards,  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  parent  corallite.  In  some  cases  caHonlc^  gemmation  appears 
also  to  occur. 

H,  BUb-ecMpiiostan  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Cyathapkylkm 
c(B9pii09um,  Goldf.;  but  the  presence  of  well-marked  septid  stri» 
and  septal  spines,  proves  it  to  be  a  true  HeUophyUwn.  The  latter 
species,  also,  is  ''  fasciculated  or  astreifoHn,"  and  increases  princi- 
pally by  calicular  gemmation,  whereas  H.  wb-ccBspitosum  never  pro- 
duces sufficient  buds  to  form  aggregations  of  any  size,  and  the  in- 
crease is  principally  or  entirely  by  parietal  gemmation.  It  is,  further, 
distinguished  horn  the  other  forms  of  HeliophyUum  by  its  compara- 
tively small  size,  its  cylindrical  form,  and  its  mode  of  growth,  stand- 
ing in  this  last-mentioned  respect  almost  alone  among  the  species  of 
the  genua.  JJ.  proliferum,  Nich.,  increases  in  the  same  way,  but  is 
a  mudi  larger  spedesi  and  is  ^stinguished  by  other  chaiaoters  as 
well. 

Young  individuals  of  If.  stA'Cmapitosum  are  usually  strongly 
nodulated  with  irregular  growth-swellings,  and  have  a  length  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  with  a  diameter  at  the  cup  of  from  two 
to  three  lines.  Large  individuals  have  a  length  of  from  two  to  three 
inches,  with  a  diameter  at  the  calice  of  from  eight  to  ten  lines. 

LoedUty  and  Formation.— 43ommon  in  the  Hamilton  Shales  of 
Bartletf  s  Mills,  near  Arkona  Township  of  fiosanquet. 

HSLIOPHTLLVM  paOLIFBBtJM,  Nicholson. 

Spec.  ehar. — Corallum  large,  simple  or  compound ;  growing  socially 
in  particular  localities,  where  numerous  individuals  occur  together, 
nearly  in  contact^  though  not  organically  connected.  Form  cylin- 
drical, with  numerous  irregular  growth-swellings  in  the  majority 
of  examples.  Calice  moderately  deep,  with  about  sixty  septa  at  a 
diameter  of  fourteen  lines.  The  septa  are  unequally  developed,  and 
extend  to  the  centre  of  the  calice,  where  they  are  usually  more  or 
less  twisted,  and  are  sometimes  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  central 
boss.  Arched  septal  strias  and  i^ines  from  a  third  of  a  line  to  half 
a  line  apart.  Some  individuals  appear  to  be  simple ;  but  most  in- 
crease by  the  production  of  lateral  buds,  which  spring  from  the 
parent  corallite  in  an  obliquely  ascending  manner.  The  epitheca 
exhibits  numerous  encirclmg  stri»  and  annulations  of  growth. 
Lai^  individuab  have  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches  or  more, 
with  a  calidne  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  hal^  and  a  similar  diameter 
thioughout, 

M.  proU/eryM  is  readily  distinguished  from  ^e  other  species  of  the 
genus  by  its  elongated  cylindrical  form,  its  increase  by  lateral  gem- 
mation, and  its  social  habit  Not  only  is  the  species  composite,  in 
the  sense  that  most  examples  produce  one  or  more  lateral  buds,  but, 
so  &r  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  strictly  social,  vast  numbers  of 
individuals  ocourring  together,  growing  vertically,  side  by  side,  but 
separate.  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  or  two  buds  borne  by  a 
j^rent  corallite,  and  calicular  gemmation  appears  to  be  unknown. 
The  only  other  species  of  BeliophyUum  known  to  increase  by  lateral 
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gemmaMon  ib  Si  sub-ccBspitoium ;  but  this  is  a  very  much  smaller 
form,  and  is  solitary  in  its  habits.  Detached  individuals  of  S.  pro- 
liferum,  in  which  budding  appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  may 
usually  be  recognized  by  their  great  length. and  almost  cylindrical 
form,  there  being  little  or  na  increase  of  diameter  as  the  ealice  is 
approached.  There  are  alsa  usually  regularly  developed  constric- 
tions and  swellings  of  growths 

Locality  and  Formation. — Extraordinarily  abundant  in  one  bed  of 
the  Comiferous  Limestone  at  Ridgeway. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IV. 
Pio.  5. —  a.  Rugrment  of  Alveolites  eryptodmt,  BUUngs.      h,  AlveoKtss  lahiasa,  Bllling«. 

e.  Portion  of  the  stem  of  Alveolites  conferta\  Nlcholaon.    AU  of  the  natural  sue. 

From  the  ComiferouB  Limestone. 
Fig.  6.— a.  Fragment  of  Alveolites  ramulosa,  Nich.,  natural  slxe.     ft.   Portion  of  the  same 

magnified,    e.  Fragment  of  Alveolites  Billinffsi,  Nich.,  natural  size.    From  the 

Comiferous  Limestone. 
ri».  7.— ».  Fragment  of  Chastetes  monilifbrmu,  Nieh.,  enlarged,    ft.  A  portion  of  the  surface 

of  the  same  still  farther  enlarged,    e.  A  portion  of  the  surface  of  ChaeUtes  Bar- 

randi,  Nich.,  greatly  enlarged.    From  the  Hamilton  Group. 
Fia.  8.—  o.  Portion  of  the  crust  of  CkaeUtes  quadrangulariSy  Nich.,  encrusting  ffeliophpltuM 

HaUi,  slightly  enlarged,    h,  A  few  of  the  oaliees  of  the  same  gxeaUy  enhurged. 

From  the  Hamilton  Group. 
Fig.  9,~-neUophyllum  suh^tespitosumt  Nich.,  of  the  natural  size.  From  the  Hamilton  Group. 

{To  he  continued,) 
rV. — On  the  Foematiok  op  Mountains  viewed  in  Gonnexion 

WITH  THE  SeOUIiAB   CoOLING  OP  THE  EaBTH. 

By  the  Rev.  0.  Pishbr,  M.A.,  P.G.8. 

Being  the  substBnce  of  a  paper  read  at  Cambridge,  December  1,  1873. 

AS  a  further  contribution  to  the  subject  of  mountain  elevation,  of 
which  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  has  given  an  interesting 
and  lucid  r^aunU  m  his  late  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geologists' 
Association,*  I  send  an  outline  of  a  paper  which  was  read  by  me  m 
December  before  the  Cambridge  l^losophical  Society. 

The  subject  required  to  be  treated  in  too  technical  a  manner  to 
appear  in  full  in  the  Magazine,  or  I  should  have  chosen  that  as  the 
.vehicle  for  its  publication ;  for  it  was  in  truth  a  continuation  of  a 
paper  which  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages.' 


Eeferring  to  that  paper  for  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
»  See  Gbol.  Mao.  1873,  Vol.  X.  p.  630.  a  Yrf.  X.  p.  248. 
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symbols,  and  to  the  paragraph  at  p.  257,  '<  If  however,"  et  teq.,  for 
^e  proof  of  the  equation,  I  have  shown  that 
Alez=zSia)^S{b). 

I  now  extend  the  inquiry  to  any  area  of  the  surface  of  length  /  and 
width  tr,  and  the  equation  then  becomes 

2  klwe  =  S(A)-  S  (j8), 
where  ^(A)  and  S  {B)  are  the  volumes  of  the  elevations  above, 
and  of  the  depressions  below,  the  "  datum  level." 

The  wh6le  surface  of  ihe  globe  beihg  next  taken  into  account,  the 
relation  becomes, 

Area  of  the  Globe  x2ke  =  S  (A)  -  S  (B). 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  "datum  level." 
It  is  an  imaginary  surface,  which  occupies  the  positioii  which  the 
surface  of  the  crust  would  occupy  at  the  present  time,  if  it  had  been 
perfectly  compressible,  so  that  no  corrugations  would  have  been 
formed  in  it  by  lateral  compression.  For  it  would  in  that  case  have 
become  simply  more  dense,  without  being  disturbed  in  position. 

The  above  relation  assumes  that  the  elevations  and  depressions, 
out  of  which  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  have  arisen,  are 
due  to  lateral  pressure,  and  that  such  pressure  has  acted  everywhere 
parallel  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  is  applicable  to  the  earth's  surface, 
although  that  is  not  strictly  regular  in  its  general  form,  and  may 
contain  local  elevations  and  depressions  affecting  its  mean  figure, — 
that  is,  its  mean  figure  as  uninfluenced  by  lateral  compression.  For 
these  inequalities,  though  of  small  amount  as  compared  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  globe,  may  be  large  in  comparison  with  the  quantities 
of  which  we  have^x)  take  cognizance  in  this  investigation.  Its  truth 
in  no  way  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  disturbed  rocks,  nor 
upon  the  time  at  which  successive  movements  have  taken  place, 
nor  upon  the  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  which  have  at 
different  times  affected  any  given  region.  It  includes  every  effect  of 
subsequent  denudation,  from  whatever  cause,  and  to  whatever  amount. 
In  short,  it  is  perfectly  general,  so  long  as  it  is  strictly  interpreted. 
But  it  does  not  take  account  of  elevations  or  depressions  of 
regions  of  the  surface  arising  from  unequal  contraction  in  a  radial 
direction,  if  their  result  should  be  to  cause  a  defect  of  parallelism 
between  the  datum  level  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  which  all 
our  measurements  must  be  in  practice  referred.  However,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  contractions  in  the  radial  direction  wiU 
cause  depressions  in  the  ocean  bed  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
increased  depth  of  water.  For  instance,  the  defect  from  a  true 
circular  form  in  the  equator  affects  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  which 
the  measurements  of  geodesy  are  always  referred,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  an  additional  mile  depth  of  ocean  at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter 
radius. 

Assuming  then  that  the  continents  have  been  shaped  out  of  the 
master  elevations,  and  that  the  oceans  indicate  the  positions  of  the 
master  depressions,  and  .that  both  are  ultimately  due  to  lateral 
pressure,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  2ke  for  the  whole  globe 
upon  the  following  data : — 
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(1)  The  area  of  the  ooean  is  146  miUioxui  of  square  miles. 

(2)  That  of  the  land  is  51  millions. 

(8)  The  mean  depth  of  the  ooean  is  four  miles. 

(4)  Its  deepest  parts  are  about  five  mUes. 

(5)  The  mean  height  of  the  land  is  900  feet  (as  shown  by  DCr. 
Carrick  Moore).* 

From  these  data  I  have  obtained  as  a  probable  value  2ke=i  11000 
feet,  which  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  be  too  small  than  too  large. 

The  meaning  of  this  in  plain  language  is,  that  if  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  earth's  surface  were  levelled  down,  they  would  form  a 
coating  11,000  feet  thiok  over  the  whole  globe  above  the  datum 
level;  the  datum  level  being  such  a  surfiEioe  as  has  been  already 
defined. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  value  for  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
which  all  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  would  form,  if 
levelled  down,  I  was  led  to  seek  for  a  measure  of  the  same  thing  on 
physical  grounds.  For  this  purpose  I  availed  myself  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  paper  "  On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  ^rth,"  as  a  basis 
to  work  from.'  From  Mr.  B.  Mallet's  late  investigations  on  the  con- 
traction of  slag  from  an  iron  furnace,'  I  deduced  a  probable  eoeiSi- 
oient  of  contraction  for  melted  rock,  viz.  0*0000217  for  1°  Far. ;  and 
with  this  I  obtained  a  value  for  2  he,  or  the  thickness  of  the  coating^ 
above  defined.  Sir  W.  Thomson's  investigation  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition,  founded  upon  Bi8chofi''s  experiments  upon  the  oontrao- 
tion  of  melted  rocks  in  cooling,  that,  if  the  earth,  or  an  outer  coating 
of  it,  were  once  in  a  molten  state,  then,  as  soon  as  a  crust  began  to 
form,  it  would  break  up  and  sink,  and  thus  the  whole  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  temperature  of  incipient  solidification  before  it  could  be 
permanently  crusted  over.  From  the  time  of  such  incipient  solidifi- 
cation it  has  gone  on  cooling,  subject  to  the  laws  of  cooling  of  a  solid. 

He  then  proves  that  upon  this  supposition  the  temperature  would 
increase  from  the  surface  downwaris,  at  first  at  a  nearly  uniform 
rate,  but  at  a  greater  depth  much  more  sloiyly,  until  at  a  certain 
point  such  a  temperature  would  be  arrived  at,  as  would  be  about 
sufficient  to  induce  fusion  under  the  pressure  existing  at  that  depth. 
Now  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  first  begins  to  increase  is 
known  to  be  about  1°  Far.  for  51  feet.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  deter- 
mined, by  observation  on  the  rocks  at  Edinburgh,  that  their  con- 
ductivity on  an  average  is  400.  With  these  data  he  proves  that  if, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  temperature  at  which  the  crust  began 
to  solidify  be  taken  at  7000°  Far.,  then  the  time  since  such  solidifi- 
cation commenced  will  have  been  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
years,  and  that  at  about  100  miles  below  the  surface  the  melting 
temperature  would  be  reached. 

Proceeding  upon  these  assumptions,  with  the  coefficient  of  con- 
traction for  rock  above  mentioned,  I  have  calculated  the  value  of  2  A;  6, 
or  the  thickness  of  the  coating  which  all  the  elevations  would  form  if 
they  were  levelled  down,  and  I  find  it  to  come  out  less  than  800  feet. 

1  Nature,  1872,  Vol.  r.  p.  479. 

>  £din.  Trans.  1862 ;  and  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  711. 

>  Boyal  Soc.  Trans.  1873. 
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Still  fbrther,  if  instead  of  7000°  Far.  we  assume  4000»  to  be  the 
temperatiire  for  melting  rock,  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  Mr. 
Mallet's  experiments,  then  the  value  of  21c  e,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
ooating  referred  to,  would  be  less  than  150  feet  In  the  latter  oase 
the  time  sinoe  solidification  commenced  would  be  about  thirty-three 
millions  of  years. 

K  we  compare  the  values  thus  found  upon  two  different  supposi- 
tions respecting  the  temperature  of  melting  rock  (one  of  them  being 
extravagantly  large)  with  the  value  for  fiie  same  measurement  as 
determined  by  estimating  the  actually  existing  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  dis- 
crepancy between  them,  the  latter  being  from  13  to  80  times  as 
laige  as  the  former.  I  am  consequently  led  to  doubt  the  necessity 
for  accepting  Sir  W.  Thomson's  restrictions  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  eart^  has  come  into  its  present  state,  especially  since  it 
Jeems  now  generally  admitted  that  Bischofif's  results  concerning  the 
contraction  of  melted  rock  cannot  be  relied  upon.  This  was  pointed 
out  in  1868  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  and  quite  recently  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
who  has  determined  the  contraction  in  passing  from  a  molten  to  a 
solid  state  to  be  scarcely  6  per  cent,  instead  of  25  ^er  cent,,  as  stated 
by  Bischoff.  Frebably,  therefore,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
intermediate  condition  of  viscosity,  we  need  not  assume  the  breaking 
up  and  sinking  of  a  crust  formed  over  a  molten  globe.  This  view 
is  supported  by  what  Mr.  Scrope  tells  us  about  a  lava  stream  re- 
maining liquid,  and  even  more  or  less  in  motion  in  its  central  and 
lower  portion  for  years.^  Indeed,  Sir  W.  Thomson  is  careful  not  to 
exclude  as  in^possible  ''the  case  of  a  liquid  globe  gradually  solidifying 
from  without  inwards,  in  consequence  of  heat  conducted  through  the 
solid  orusi  to  a  cold  external  medium." 

^  this  has  been  what  has  happened,  there  may  have  been  a  much 
larger  nucleus  inclosed  within  the  crust  in  early  times  than  we  have 
at  present,  and  thus  the  corrugations  formed  would  have  been  larger. 
And  a  great  portion  of  that  nucleus  consisting  of  superheated  rocks 
in  a  state  of  igneo-aqueous  fusion,  much  of  the  water  may  have 
escaped  in  steam  during  the  frequent  volcanic  outbursts  of  pristine 
ages,  so  that  a  large  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  oceans  now 
Above  the  crust  may  have  been  originally  confined  beneath  it ;  and 
thus  a  much  greater  amount  of  contraction  may  have  taken  place 
than  mere  cqoling  would  account  for. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  case 
of  a  solid  globe  originally  covered  with  a  sufficiently  deep  layer  of 
molten  rock,  which  is  the  condition  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
to  be  the  most  probable,  a  view  strongly  supported  by  Dr.  Sterry 
Hunt,'  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  rigidity  considered  requisite 
to  obviate  the  production  of  internal  tides.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  highly  fluid  original  condition  of  the 
interior  may  have  lasted  long  after  mountains  commenced  to  be 
formed,  and  yet  its  condition  need  not  continue  such  at  the  present  time. 

^  Yoloanoes,  2nd  ed.  p.  84. 

'  Amencaa  Journal  of  Science,  yoL  y.  p.  264. 
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Y. — On  ths  Formation  of  Mountains  ;  bkino  a  Bsply  to  Captain 

Hutton'8  Abtiolb  in  the  Januaby  Number,  Paqb  22. 

By  Rev.  0.  Fibhbr,  M.A.,  F.0.8. 

THE  cause  of  the  formation  of  mountains  is  so  difficult  and  so 
vast  a  question  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  all  Captain 
Button's  objections  to  what  he  concisely  calls  the  ''contraction** 
theory.  Moreover,  I  feel  that,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  help  to 
elucidate  so  great  a  subject,  I  shall  do  better  to  throw  what  I  have 
further  to  say  into  a  form  which  is  not  controversial.  I  desire  not  to 
be  held  a  champion  of  any  theory,  and  shall  always  honestly  abandon 
any  position,  which  subsequent  consideration "teads  me  to  think  un- 
tenable. Thus  with  respect  to  paragraph  (7),  p.  26,  in  Captain  fiutton'a 
rejoinder  to  my  critique,  I  refer  to  the  abstract  I  have  sent  to  the 
Magazine  of  my  paper  lately  read  at  Cambridge,  for  it  supersedes 
some  of  the  purely  tentative  suppositions  to  which  Captain  Button 
takes  exception,  and  which  I  adopted  six  years  ago  as  ''not  un- 
reasonable," in  order  to  test  the  application  of  the  theory. 

I  have  already  admitted  that  some  elevatory  effect  may  probably 
l>e  produced  under  the  conditions  that  Captain  Button  supposes,  aa 
the  consequence  of  ''  deposition,"  and  I  have  shown  what  amount  of 
elevation  I  should  attribute  to  them  on  page  255,  Geol.  Mao.  Vol.  X. 

I  will  now  take  in  order  Captain  Button's  replies  to  my  criticisms 
under  the  headings  as  he  has  marked  them. 

(a.)  (Par.  1).  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  own  statement  of  this 
argument ;  for  I  think  Captain  Button  has  not  quite  understood  my 
xneaning.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  state  that,  on  account  of 
horizontal  pressure,  "no  upward  rising  would  take  place,"  and  do 
not  see  what  words  of  mine  can  be  thus  paraphrased.  But  with  this 
exception,  my  views  are  correctly  stated  in  the  first  paragraph. 

(Par.  2).  The  damped  paper  stretched  on  a  board  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration,  and,  I  may  remark,  does  not  usually  rise  up 
into  a  dome.  But  it  needs  to  be  observed  that  exactly  the  same 
effect  of  wrinkling  would  result  from  a  contraction  of  the  board 
as  from  the  expansion  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Maw's  example  is  also 
in  point,  so  long  as  the  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  we 
compare  to  the  brick  coping,  are  not  too  large  in  comparison  to  their 
thickness,  and  of  sufficient  homogeneity  and  rigidity  to  be  fairly 
represented  by  a  course  of  bricks  laid  edgeways. 

(Par.  3).  In  the  fundamental  proposition  of  my  paper  "On  the 
Elevation  of  Mountains,"  1869,  1  am  seeking  the  utmost  pressure 
which  could  accrue,  if  the  shell  were  self-supporting  and  did  not 
give  way.  For  this  purpose  I  suppose  it  rigid;  but  by  no  means  say 
it  is  so,  but  the  contrary.  If  it  were  rigid,  we  should  get  a  certain 
enormous  pressure.  Since  it  is  not  rigid,  it  gives  way ;  and  the 
maximum  pressure  is  never  attained.  I  have  been  entirely  mis- 
understood here. 

I  cannot  quite  make  out  whether  Captain  Button  means  to  express 
•the  same  thing  that  I  understand  by  "  an  arch  "  or  "  dome."  If  by 
an  arch  or  dome  he  means  what  usually  go  by  those  names,  then  the 
case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  spherical 
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crasi  Because  in  the  case  of  an  arch  or  dome  part  of  the  force  of 
grayity  may  be  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  cnrve  of  the  arch  or 
dome  everywhere,  except  at  the  crown ;  and  the  conditions  of  eqoi- 
Hbrinm  depend  essentially  upon  this  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  earl's 
crust,  considered  as  a  whole,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  gravity  is 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Any  small  portion  of  the 
crust,  however,  which  has  been  already  elevated  (by  any  means)  into 
an  anticlinal,  is  to  somei  extent  under  the  conditions  of  an  arch  or 
dome,  and  may  be  partially  supported  as  an  arch  or  dome  would  be, 
as  I  have  particularly  pointed  out  in  my  paper  of  1869. 

The  gist  of  my  argument  against  Captain  Hutton's  main  proposition 
lies  here.  For  if  the  portion  of  the  crust  supposed  ready  to  expand 
beneath  newly-deposited  matter  were  maintained,  partly  by  forces 
acting  as  the  pressures  act  along  an  aroh, — that  is,  partly  upwards  or 
against  gravity, — ^then,  if  the  crust  expands,  an  upward  movement  Avill 
ensue;  and  this  seems  to  be  Captain  Hutton's  view.  But  if,  as  I 
contend,  the  forces  along  the  crust  are  liorizontal, — that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  gravity,— expansion  will  not  cause  any  direct  upward 
pressure;  and  there  will  be,  consequently,  no  tendency  to  raise  the 
portion  of  crust  into  a  dome  in  preference  to  crumpling  it  into  any 
other  form,  which  would  equally  suffice  to  relieve  the  pressure ;  and 
in  which,  by  a  due  admixture  of  synclinals  with  anticlinals,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  as  a  whole  would  be  raised  only  by 
the  small  amount  necessarily  due  to  its  deformation. 

(6.)  I  by  no  means  consider  that  such  crushing  as  I  contemplate 
is  inoonsistent  with  the  formation  of  anticlinals.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  expressly  stated  that  horizontal  pressure  would  break 
up  a  layer  of  rock  into  "  a  series  of  synclinals  and  anticlinals  inter- 
spersed with  faults."  (By-the-bye,  we  hear  little  about  synclinals 
in  Captain  Hutton's  theory.)  Before  we  can  argue  upon  the  word 
"croshing,"  we  must  define  what  it  means  when  applied  to  matter 
operated  on  upon  so  grand  a  scale  as  the  earth's  crust  has  been. 
There  are  but  few  (I  will  not  say  no)  mountain  sections  in  which  I 
should  not  call  the  strata  "  crushed." 

On  the  "contraction"  theory,  the  upper  strata  of  aqueous  rocks  will 
have  been  subject  to  less  compression,  because  they  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  only  the  later  stages  of  contraction.  They  are  not  there- 
fore subject,  as  Captain  Hutton  says,  to  the  greatest,  but  to  the  least 
compression.  The  difference  of  compression  resulting  from  the 
onrvature  of  the  surface  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  crust 
would  be  absolutely  inappreciable,  on  account  of  the  small  thickness 
of  Ihat  crust,  compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the  globe. 

(c)  I  think  my  reasonings  referred  to  under  this  head  are  correct 
npon  the  premisses.  I  did  not  make  the  sinking  of  an  adjoining 
area  one  of  these.  But  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and 
its  effect,  is  taken  acooxmt  of  in  other  parts  of  my  paper. 

(d.)  In  what  I  am  told  is  my  fourth  argument,  I  do  not  recognize 
myself  at  all.  It  is  said  to  be  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
turbed rocks  "ought"  to  be  less  than  it  was  before.  "This  would 
be  the  case  with  the  rocks  that  caused  the  movement  only  while 
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they  were  heated,  and  even  then  the  difference  would  be  too  small 
to  detect."  This  reads  as  if  I  grounded  an  argument  upon  ex- 
periments upon  the  specific  gravities  of  the  rocks  I  In  considering 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  expanded  rocks,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  have  assumed  their  specific  gravity  to  be  altered  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  volumes,  which  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  to 
be  correct  in  principle. 

I  will  not  follow  Captain  Hutton  into  his  ''reasons  for  rejecting 
the  contraction  theoiy  "  at  present ;  but  if,  as  I  hope  to  do,  I  pursue 
the  subject  further,  I  will  bear  them  in  mind,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  meet  many  of  them.  I  trust  in  the  meanwhile  that  he 
will  not  be  too  absolute  in  his  rejection;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
earth  is  a  cooling  sphere,  and  consequently  must  be  a  contracting 
one.  And  if  it  be  a  contracting  one,  Uie  superficial  rocks  must  have 
been  deranged  by  compression.  And  when  we  look  at  sections, 
whether  in  the  field,  or  in  diagrams  to  true  scale,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  this  compression,  which  must  somehow 
or  another  be  accounted  for;  and  the  "deposition"  theory  may  claim 
attention  as  one  partial  mode  of  doing  this.  Nor  need  we  be  very 
much  alarmed  by  such  considerations  as  are  advanced  under  Captain 
Hutton*s  eighth  head.  For  a  rate  of  shrinking  in  the  earth's  radius 
of  2J  feet  in  a  century,  which  is  about  17  yards  in  2000  years,  would 
diminish  the  length  of  the  day  during  six  thousand  years  by  only 
3-5th8  of  a  second  of  time.* 

I  should  much  like  to  see  a  diagram  showing  a  range  of  moun- 
tains formed  on  Captain  Hutton's  theory.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  offer 
one  myself,  for  it  would  either  be  too  unlike  any  ordinary  mountain 
section,  or  else  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  the  rejoinder  that  I  have 
entirely  misunderstood  the  question.  I  say  this  because  I  think 
that  continuous  domes,  such  as  Captain  Hutton  relies  upon  for  the 
elevations  given  in  his  table,  are  quite  exceptional  phenomena,  if 
indeed  they  are  to  be  met  with.  But  my  chief  objection  to  his 
particular  theory  is,  that  I  cannot  see  how,  on  mechanical  grounds, 
the  compression  which  would  accrue  from  the  expansion  whibh 
he  supposes  would  raise  a  dome  at  all. 

Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  believe,  in.  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  there  are  probably  causes  to  be  taken  into 
account,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  dreamt  of.  And  there  are  facts 
to  be  accounted  for,  which  as  yet  are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
theories.  Though  every  step  of  reliable  knowledge  is  an  advance  in 
the  right  direction,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  goal  will  never 
be  fully  reached  by  man's  finite  powers. 

t Errata  in  Rev.  0.  Fisher's  paper  on  the  Formation  of  Mountains, 
.  X.  No.  6,  p.  258,  Une  14  from  top,  for  Z  (1  +  6)  x  1,  read  I  x  1. 
Page  260,  note  3  should  stand — See  a  paper  on  Coral  Keefs  by  J.  C. 
Ward,  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Review"  for  April,  1873,  p.  170.] 

^  Pratt's  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4tli  edition,  p.  204. 
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VL — On  a  New  Section  of  Pre-Glacial  White  Clay  and  Sand 

NEAR  Mold. 
By  D.  Mackintosh,  F.G.S. 

MB.  GEORGE  MAW,  in  the  Gbolochoal  Magazine,  Val.  IV. 
pp.  24  and  299,  has  described  a  number  of  sections  in  Flint- 
shire and  Denbighshire  in  which  white  clay  or  sand  occurs  under 
Boulder-clay.  A  newly-exposed  section  n^r  Colomendey  Hall, 
about  three  miles  from  Mold,  is  very  important  on  account  of  the 
complete  series  of  glacial  drifts  by  which  the  white  clay  is  overlain. 
I  lately  examined  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Chester 
Natural  Science  Society. 

Section  of  Deposits  neab  Golokendbt  Hall. 
(order  descending). 

1.  Brown:  clay,  with  a  few  nearly  angular  stones,  some  of  them  scratched;  7  feet  in 

thlckneBs. 

2.  Sandy  and  clayey  gravel,  with  numerous  stones  (hoth  small  and  rather  large),  most 

of  them  rounded,  and  some  of  them  scratched ;  from  2  to  3  feet. 

3.  Brown  clay,  with  many  stones,  and  at  its  base  large  boulders,  most  of  them  much 

scratched  and  striatea ;  about  6  feet. 

4.  Bluish  or  dark-coloured  clay,  with  many  stones,  the  latter  much  polished*  and 

intensely  and  often  uniformly  scratched  and  striated ;  greatest  thickness  about 
6  feet^ 

5.  The  stony  blue  clay  graduating  aownwards  into  laminated  stoneless  blue  clay,  with 

black  carbonaceous  matter ;  about  3  feet. 

6.  The  above  passing  downwards  into  more  or  less  laminated  white  clay  graduating 

into  white  sand ;  about  18  feet. 

7.  Broken  and  decomposing  chert  ' 

8.  Carboniferous  Limestone  rock. 

Bemarhs. — ^The  basin  in  which  the  above  deposits  are  packed  is 
said  to  be  about  300  yards  in  diameter;  The  broken  chert,  white  sand, 
and  clay  would  appear  to  have  been  accumulated  before  the  glacial 
period*  Before  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the 
blue  clay  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sweeping  of  carbonaceous 
matter  into  the  hollow,  and  a  washing  up,  staining,  and  partial 
re-deposition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  white  clay.  Severe  glacial 
conditions  must  have  accompanied  the  accumulation  of  the  blue 
clay ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  these  conditions,  a  more  or  Ices 
different  source  of  supply  must  have  furnished  the  materials  com- 
posing the  lower  brown  clay.  The  gravel-bed  and  the  clay  above 
would  appear  to  have  been  deposited  during  very  mitigated  glacial 
conditions.  The  white  clay,  according  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Maw,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  residue  of  the  limestone,  after  the  (^careous  matter 
was  carried  away  by  aqueous  dissolution.  If  so,  the  silica  and 
alumina  composing  the  white  clay,  however  short  a  distance  it  may 
possibly  have  travelled  in  this  instance,  must  in  one  case  at  least 
have  been  carried  a  considerable  distance  from  the  parent  limestone 
rock.  In  the  Mold  valley,  three  miles  off  (as  lately  ascertained  by 
boring  operations),  the  order  of  the  drifts  and  white  clay  is  much 
the  same  as  at  Colomendey,  though  the  underlying  rock  belongs  to 

^  Nearly  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  blue  clay  fills  up  a^hollow  in  the  white  clay. 
But  a  bore-hole  at  some  distance  from  the  pit  reveals  its  existence  in  the  same 
position  relatively  to  the  other  deposits. 
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the  Coal-measureB.    There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  area 
one  or  more  lakes  existed  in  preglacial  times. 

The  boulders  in  the  drifts  at  ColomenAey  are  chiefly  limestone, 
though  felstone  is  likewise  present  Many  of  the  smaller  stones 
consist  of  vein  quartz  smd  Wenlock  shale  or  grit.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  stones  must  have  come  from  some. distance,  and  a  few 
of  them  (the  felstones)  from  a  great  distance,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  drifts  could  not  have  been  deposited  by  a  cause  limited  to 
this  particular  hollow,  and  that  here  they  must  either  have  been 
arrested,  while  in  exposed  situations  no  deposition  took  place,  or 
that  a  more  extensive  deposition  was  followed  by  denudation,  which 
left  this  patch  on  account  of  its  being  protected.  The  preglacial 
white  clay  is  probably  a  freshwater  deposit.  The  overling  drifts 
must  have  been  accumulated  by  the  sea,  floating  ice,  land  ice,  or  by 
these  three  agencies  combined.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of 
the  small  stones  in  the  blue  clay  are  much  rounded,  as  if  they  had  been 
subjected  to  attrition  under  water.  This  clay  evidently  belongs  to 
the  oldest  drift  yet  discovered'  in  the  north-west  of  England  and 
Wales.  On  washing  it,  its  structure  is  found  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  lower  brown  clay  of  the  plains,  and  likewise  from  that  of  the 
pinnel  of  the  Lake  District.  With  a  hummocky  and  much  denuded 
surface,  a  similar  blue  day  is  found  und^lying  these  deposits  on  tho 
coast  of  North  Wales  xmd  in  Cumberland.^ 


IsTOTIOES      OIF      TS^-TnVTQIBrS, 


L — Ths  Seoondaby  Books  or  Sootlakb.     (Second  Paper.)    On 
THS  Anoisnt  Yoloanos  of  the  Highlands,  and  thsib  Bbla- 

TIONS  TO  THB  MxSOZOIO   StSATA.' 

By  JoHK  W.  JuDD,  P.G.8. 

Inirodwstxon, — ^The  vestiges  of  the  Secondary  strata  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  have  been  preserved,  like  &e  interesting  relics 
of  Pompeii,  by  being  buried  under  the  products  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions.  The  deposition  of  the  Mesozoic  strata  in  this  district  was 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  exhibitions  of  volcanic  phenomena 
on  the  grandest  scale ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
records  of  these  two  great  periods  of  igneous  activity  that  we  can 
hope  to  understand  the  remarkable  relations  of  the  fragments  of  the 
intermediate  sedimentaxy  formations,  or  to  account  for  the  peculiari- 
ties which  they  present. 

That  the  rocks  forming  the  great  plateaux  of  the  Hebrides  and 
the  north  of  Ireland  are  really  the  vestiges  of  innumerable  lava- 
streams,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognized  by  geologists. 
That  these  lavas  were  of  svbaerial  and  not  subaqueous  origin,  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  all  contemporaneous  interbedded  sedi- 
mentaiy  rocks,  by  the  evidently  terrestrial  origin  of  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  lie,  and  by  the  intercalation  among  them  of  old  soils, 

»  See  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.*  VII.  Oct.  and  Dec.  1870,  and  Vol.  IX.  January,  1872. 
'  Abstract  of  a  paper  commimicated  to  the  Geological  Society  on  January  21, 1874. 
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forests,  mnd-fltTeams,  river-gravels,  lake-deposits,  and  masses  of 
nnstratified  tu£fe  and  ashes.  From  the  analogy  of  existing  volcanic 
districts,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  great  accumulations  of 
igneous  products,  which  must  originally  have  covered  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and  which  still  often  exhibit  a  thickness 
of  2000  feety  wero  ejected  from  great  volcanic  mountains ;  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  district  fully  con&ms  this  conclusion,  enabling 
us,  indeed,  to  determine  the  sites  of  these  old  volcanos,  to  estimate 
their  dimensions,  to  investigate  their  internal  structure,  and  to  trace 
tiie  history  of  their  formation. 

The  Tertiary  Volcanos. — The  petrology  of  the  Western  Isles  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  Professor  Zirkel,  of 
Leipzig,  to  whose  investigations  we  are  veiy  deeply  indebted.  The 
Tertiary  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  ultimate 
chemical  composition,  into  two  series,  known  as  the  acid  and  basic 
igneous  rocks.  In  each  of  these  series  the  proportions  of  the 
several  ii^redients  in  its  various  members  are  almost  identical ;  but 
in  structure  the  rocks  of  either  series  vary  from  the  coarsest  crystal- 
line aggregates  to  the  most  perfect  glass.  The  acid  series  consists 
of  granite,  felsite,  felstone,  and  pitdistone;  the  basic  of  gabbro, 
dolerite,  basalt,  and  tachylite ;  the  members  of  either  series  exhibit 
innumerable  varieties,  and  pass  into  one  another  by  the  most  in- 
sensible gradations.  The  igneous  rocks  of  both  classes  form  lava- 
etreams,  often  of  great  thickness  and  extent,  and  exhibiting  many 
interestii^  peculiarities  of  the  amygdaloidal  and  columnar  structures ; 
erupHve  masses  varying  in  size  from  great  mountain  groups  to  the 
smallest  dykes  and  veins;  voleanie  agglomerateSy  composed  of  the 
BCoriiB  and  ashes  ejected  from  volcanic  vents ;  and  fwleanic  hrecciM 
made  up  in  great  part  of  the  fragments  of  the  various  PalsBOzoic  and 
Seoondary  rocks  through  which  the  volcanos  have  burst  Among 
the  volcanic  agglomerates  are  found  beautiful  examples  of  the  more 
stable  of  the  species  of  minerals  oharacteristio  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanio  vents. 

The  relations  of  these  several  igneous  products  to  one  another  are 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  I^and  of  Mull.  We  here  find  proof 
that  tiie  volcanic  activity  of  the  Tertiary  period  commenced  with 
the  eruption  of  felspathtc  lavas  and  associated  fragmentary  materials* 
These  were  accompanied  by  the  intrusion  among  the  surrounding 
strata,  which  they  greatly  metamorphosed,  of  great  masses  of  fluid 
rock  of  acid  composition)  and  the  extrusion  among  the  other  igneous 
products  of  similar  liquefied  materials,  which  consolidated  into 
felsite  and  granite.  The  great  volcanic  mountains  thus  formed 
appear  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence  for  a 
vast  period,  during  which  they  were  subjected  to  great  denudation, 
and  then  through  their  midst  were  forced  great  masses  of  fluid 
basaltic  rocks,  which  continued  to  flow  at  intenrals  during  enormous 
periods,  and  gave  rise  to  streams  of  basalt  which  accumulated  to  the 
thickness  of  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  The  great 
intrusive  bodies  of  this  same  rock  consolidated  into  mountain  masses 
of  gabbro  and  dolerite.    While  the  earlier  felspathic  lavas  appear  to 
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have  rarely  flowed  to  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  &om  the 
Tolcanic  vent,  those  of  basaltio  character  often  extended  to  distances 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  or  even  more.  The  same  difference  of 
behaviour  of  the  two  classes  of  lava  has  often  been  remarked  in  the 
case  of  existing  voloanos. 

Besides  the  volcano  of  Mull,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
four  other  great  vents  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hebrides,  namely, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  in  the  islands  of  Bom, 
Skye,  and  St  Kilda  respectively.  In  each  of  these  a  period  charac- 
terized by  the  eruption  of  felspathic  lavas  was  followed,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  by  one  during  which  nearly  all  the  materials 
thrown  out  were  of  basaltic  composition.  The  volcano  of  Mull  is  in 
a  far  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  than  the  others,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  central  subsidence  which  has  taken  place  in  its 
mass.  This  central  subsidence  appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to 
that  which  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Heaphy,  and  Krug 
von  Nidda,  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  recent  volcanos  in  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Iceland.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  the  areas  covered  by  the  great  Tertiary  volcanos  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  of  the  interesting  data  afforded  by  the  present  posi- 
tions of  their  lava-streams,  ete.,  we  are  able  to  estimate  that  while 
the  volcanos  of  Mull  and  Syke  were  certainly  of  far  greater  bulk 
than  Etna,  those  of  Ardnamurohan,  Bum,  and  St  Kil£  could  have 
been  of  scarcely  inferior  dimensions. 

There  is  proof  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  five  great  volcanos 
of  the  Northern  Hebrides  and  the  very  extensive  denudation  of  the 
great  plateaux  oomposed  of  their  lavas,  there  burst  out  a  number  of 
sporadic  eruptions  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  comparatively 
small  volcanic  cones,  analogous  to  the  "  puys "  of  Central  France, 
which  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Poulett-Scrope. 
These  ''  puys  "  of  the  Hebrides  are  very  numerous,  and  are  exhibited 
to  us  in  various  stages  of  preservation. 

The  formation  of  the  various  volcanic  piles  of  the  Western  Isles 
was  accompanied  by  the  intrusion  of  innumerable  igneous  masses  of 
all  sizes  among  the  surrounding  older  strata.  The  liquefied  rocks 
of  acid  composition  accumulated  in  great  lenticular  masses  in  the 
midst  of  the  stratified  rocks,  consolidating  into  felsite  and  granite ; 
while  the  heavier  and  more  fusible  basaltic  materials  spread  bBtween 
the  strate  in  vast  sheets  of  enormous  extent,  which,  when  cooled, 
formed  dolerite  and  basalt  Besides  the  larger  intrusive  masses,  the 
whole  district  around  each  of  the  volcanic  vente  is  traversed  by  a 
wonderful  plexus  of  dykes  and  veins,  composed  of  both  acid  and 
basic  rocks,  some  of  the  dykes  of  basic  composition  extending  to 
extraordinary  distances,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Geikie.  The  great 
igneous  masses,  besides  disturbing  the  older  strate  through  which 
they  have  been  forced,  have  effected  a  remarkable  metamorphism  in 
them,  the  amount  of  this  metamorphism  and  the  distenoe  to  which 
it  extends  being  in  each  case  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  intra- 
sive  mass. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  appears 
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highly  probable  that  the  first  period  of  igneous  activity  (namely, 
that  of  the  eruption  of  felspathic  lavas  from  the  great  volcanos) 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  sedimentary  formations ;  the 
second  period,  that  of  the  great  and  prolonged  outbursts  of  basaltic 
lavas  from  the  same  vents,  was  certainly  that  of  the  Miocene ;  while 
the  third  period,  or  that  of  the  formation  of  the  ''  puys,"  may,  with  a 
great  show  of  probability,  be  correlated  with  the  Pliocene. 

The  igneous  activity  during  the  Tertiary  period  in  the  Northern 
Hebrides  appears  to  have  extended  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  to  have 
exhibited  similar  stages  in  its  development,  far  to  the  southwards, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  rocks  of  Arran,  Antrim,  and  the  Mourne 
Mountains.  But  even  diis  tract,  extending  400  miles  from  north  to 
south,  which  was  characterized  by  grand  volcanic  phenomena  during 
the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  great  belt  of  volcanos  which  at  that  epoch  extended  through 
Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  Central 
France,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and 
which  constituted,  as  shown  by  the  recent  soundings  of  H.M.S. 
'  Challenger,'  a  mountain-range  comparable  in  its  extent,  elevation, 
and  volcanic  character  with  the  Andes  of  South  America.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  the  Volcanic  and 
Plutonic  rocks  are  exhibited  in  the  old  volcanos  of  the  Hebrides, 
renders  them  of  special  interest  to  the  geologist;  and  the  further 
illustrations  of  the  same  phenomena,  which  are  afforded  to  us  by  the 
relics  of  a  still  older  series  of  volcanos,  are  made  more  clear  and 
striking  by  the  aid  of  their  analogies. 

2%e  Newer  PoUbozoic  Volcanos. — In  the  district  of  Lorn  we  find 
a  great  series  of  old  felspathic  lavas  which,  in  their  lower  part, 
alternate  with  conglonierates  and  sandstones,  and  which,  in  their 
higher  portions  at  least,  appear  to  be  of  subaerial  origin.  It  is 
evident  that  we  have  here  the  relics  of  what  was  once  a  widely 
spreading  plateau,  made  up  of  lava-streams,  like  that  of  Tertiary  age 
abeady  described.  These  rocks  were  evidently  formed  long  subse- 
quently to  the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  but  before  any  of  the  Secondary 
sediments  were  deposited. 

The  central  and  southern  districts  of  Scotland  exhibit  enormous 
masses  of  igneous  rocks,  in  part  at  least  of  subaqueous  origin.  These 
exhibit  a  very  dose  similarity  in  petrological  character  with  the  lavas 
of  Lorn,  and  are  shown,  by  the  interbedded  and  contemporaneous 
foBsiliferous  sediments  associated  with  them,  to  range  in  age  from 
the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  we  find  a  number 
of  granitic  ma^s  connected  with  a  wonderfully  complicated  series 
of  veins  and  dykes  of  rocks  of  similar  composition.  These  igneous 
intrusions,  which  disturb  and  metamorphose  the  surrounding  strata, 
are  evidently,  as  shown  by  Murohison  and  Geikie,  of  far  later  date 
than  the  Lower  Silurian,  but  are  earlier  than  the  Secondary  strata. 

Concluding,  as  we  cannot  avoid  doing,  that  these  igneous  intru- 
sions and  the  subaerial  and  subaqueous  kvas  of  similar  composition 
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were  all  fonned  during  the  Newer  PaleBoaoio  periods,  we  are  led  to 
the  presumption  of  their  probable  former  connexion  with  one 
another.  By  the  phenomena  presented  at  a  nnmber  of  interesting 
points,  such  as  Beinn  Nevis  and  Glencoe,  where  the  granite  rocks 
and  the  lavas  are  so  associated  with  one  another  and  with  masses  of 
volcanic  agglomerate  as  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  their  origin 
with  that  of  the  similar  masses  of  Tertiary  age  in  the  Hebrides,  this 
presumption  is  converted  into  certainty.  The  Newer  Palseozoic 
period  of  volcanic  eruption  terminated,  like  that  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  by  a  grand  development  of  "  puys  "  during  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  periods.  Of  these,  the  celebrated  Arthur's  Seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  many  similar  cases  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  may 
be  cited  as  examples. 

.  Conclusion, — ^It  appears  that  during  the  Newer  Palaeozoic  and  the 
Tertiary  periods,  the  north-western  parts  of  the  British  archipelago 
were  the  scene  of  displays  of  volcanic  activity  upon  the  grandest 
scale.  During  either  of  these,  the  eruption  of  felspathic  lavas,  etc., 
preceded,  as  a  whole,  that  of  tiie  basaltic ;  and  in  both,  the  volcanic 
action  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  formation  of  "puys."  The 
range  of  Newer-Palaeozoic  voloanos  arose  along  a  line  striking  N.E. 
and  S. W. ;  that  of  the  Tertiary  volcanos  along  one  striking  from 
N.  to  S.;  and  each  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  a  great 
system  of  subterranean  disturbance.  It  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance that  the  epochs  of  maximum  volcanic  activity,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  and  the  Miocene,  appear  to  have  been  ooinddent  with 
those  which,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  were  characterized  by  the 
greatest  extent  of  continental  land  in  the  area. 

The  Secondary  strata  were  deposited  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  epochs  of  volcanic  activity,  and  the  features  which  they  present 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  this  circumstance.  Apart  from  this 
consideration,  however,  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  are  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  geologist,  both  from  their  enabling  him 
to  decipher  to  so  great  an  extent  the  "  geological  records  "  of  the 
district,  and  from  the  light  which  tiiey  throw  upon  some  of  the 
obscurest  problems  of  Physical  Qeology. 

n. — ^Bbibf  Abstracts  fob  1878. 
The  following  Abstracts  are  intended  to  serve  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  "B^rd  of  Geological  and  Palseontological  Literature 
for  1873,"  to  embrace  abstracts  of  all  papers  published  abroad  or 
in  the  provinces.^ 

AiroN.    Oeological  List    1873.    2ndEep.mncheBierColl.Nat.Eki> 
See.,  pp.  60-82. 
A  list  of  the  principal  sections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester, 

^  The  work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  appointed  bj 
the  British  AsBociation,  which  at  present  oonsistB  of  Mr.  Henry  Woodwigutl,  Prof. 
WiUiamaon,  Mr.  P.  W.  Budler,  Mr.  L.  0.  Miall,  Mr.  W.  Topley,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker, 
Mr.  a.  A.  Lebonr,  Mr.  W.  Camithers,  and  Mr.  Horaoe  B.  Woodward.  The  oo« 
operation  of  geoloeiBts  is  earnestly  desired.  Copies  of  papers  and  Transactions  of 
Local  Societies  wiu  be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  Henry 
Woodward,  Edit.  Gtbol.  Mag. 
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wifli  a  note  of  the  fossils  that  haye  been  found  in  them,  followed  by 
a  short  "  Synopsis  of  the  Fossil  Fauna." 

HuTOHiNSOK,  P.  0.  Submerged  Forest  and  Mammoth  Teeth  at  Sid- 
moutL  Tra/M,  Devon.  Asioc,  yoL  vi.  part  i.  pp.  232-235. 
In  the  winter  of  1872  reefs  of  rocks  and  beds  of  clay  that  had  not 
been  seen  for  many  years  were  laid  bare  on  the  coast  at  Sidmouth. 
In  the  alternations  of  clay  and  gravel  shown  there  were  stumps  of 
trees,  which  must  have  grown  in  their  present  positions  when  the 
land  was  at  a  higher  level  than  now,  as  they  are  about  eight  feet 
below  high- water. 

LiHTOBi),  W.    On  Quarries  at  Beer,  in  Devonshire,  and  some  of 
their  Fossils.     Trans.  Edin,  Oeol.  8oe.,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp. 
181-184  (and  p.  190). 
Of  these  quarries,  three  are  subterranean  and  one  open.    The 
section  of  the  last  is  given  as  follows : — Layers  of  chalk,  layers  of 
sandstone,  layers  of  freestone,  and  a  course  sandstone,  which  pro- 
bably rests  on  greensand.    All  the  beds  belong  to  the  Ohalk,  and 
are  mostly  fossiliferous.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohalk  with  flints, 
a  few  pebbles  and  one  small  boulder  have  been  found.    The  free- 
.  stone  is  much  used  for  building. 

Pabfitt,  E.  Annelids  versus  Baindrops.  Trans,  Devon.  Ajssoc.,  voL 
vi.  part  i.  pp.  107-110.. 
This  is  a  rejoinder  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hall,  wherein  certain 
markings  on  some  North  Devon  rocks  were  referred  .to  the  action  of 
rain,  or  rather  of  drifting  sand,  during  their  deposition.  The  author 
ar^es  that  these  markings  are  those  of  worms,  from  the  facts  that 
the  impressions  are  ip,  different  directions,  whilst  if  they  had  been 
canaed  by  a  shower  they  would  have  been  in  one  direction ;  and  that 
they  occur  in  the  rocks  to  a  vertical  depth  of  at  least  thirty  feet, 
which,  on  the  raindrop  theory,  would  need  a  storm  lasting  for  very 
many  years. 

PxNGSLLT,  W.     ^1)   The  Ossiferous  Oavems  and  Fissures  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Ohudleigh,  Devonshire.     (2)   The  Liter- 
ature of  the  Cavern  at  Ansl^'s  Cove,  near  Torquay,  Devon- 
shire.    (3)  The  Literature  of  the  Caverns  at  Buckfastleigh, 
Devonshire.     Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vol.  vi.  part  i.  pp.  46-72. 
These  papers,  the  continuation  of  a  series  on  Devonshire  Caverns, 
give  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  written  on  those  in  question, 
with  explanatoiy  remarks  by  the  author.    The  first  two  caverns  are 
ossiferous,  but  those  at  Bnckfastleigh  are  not. 

PairosLLT,  W.    The  Granite  Boulder  on  the  Shore  of  Barnstaple 
Bay,  North  Devon.     Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  vL  part  L  pp. 
211-222. 
The  author  first  notices  what  has  been  written  on  this  boulder 
(a  block  that  weighs  over  ten  tons),  and  then  considers  the  ques- 
tions that  it  suggests.     (1)  As  to  its  origin,  which  he  concludes  may 
be  from  the  west  of  England,  or  may  be  from  the  north.     (2)  As  to 
its  transportation,  which  it  is  aigned  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  ice-action.     (3)  As  to  its  age,  which  must  be  far  removed  from 
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our  own  time,  for  the  boulder  underlies  the  raised  beach  of  Barn- 
staple Bay.  And  as  that  beach  contains  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
those  now  living  on  the  coast,  which  are  not  dwarfed  (as  they  would 
have  been  in  an  icy  se&),  it  is  inferred  that  the  boulder  must  have 
been  deposited  long  before  the  beach  above  it 

W.W. 

pboceedinas  of  the  litebaby  and  philosophical  sooibtt, 
Manchester. 

BiNNBY,  E.  W.,  F.B.S.  (Jan.  21st,  1873),  exhibited  drawings  of 
petioles  of  specimens  allied  to  AncLchoropieris  Decaisnii  of  Renault, 
of  oval  form,  from  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  the  Foot  Mine,  near 
Oldham,  Lancashire.  Also  a  plant  from  the  Lower  Brooksbottom 
seam  of  coal,  allied  to  the  genus  Anachopteris, 

Plant,  John,  F.G.S.  (Jan.  27th,  p.  Il3.)  "Description  of 
Minerals  and  Ores  from  Venezuela,"  Collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Spence. 
Gold  quartz,  galena,  copper  ores,  iron  ores,  coal,  and  graphite. 

Williamson,  Prof.  W.  C.  (Feb,  4th),  stated  that  the  second  plant 
described  above  was  not  a  new  genus,  but  the  fruit  of  AsterophyUites. 

Bbookbank,  William,  F.G.S.  (Feb.  18th).  **  Notes  on  supposed 
Glacial  Action  in  the  Deposition  of  Haematite  Lx)n  Ores  in  the  Fur- 
ness  District."  Haematite  occurs  (1)  filling  hollows  in  limestone, 
capped  by  glacial  drift ;  and  (2)  in  veins  in  the  limestone,  and  in. 
irregular  pockets.  The  author  considers  the  iron  ore  to  have  been 
transferred  by  the  action  of  an  ice-sheet  from  the  place  of  its  original 
occurrence,  and  redeposited  with  the  glacial  drift  in  the  crevices  and 
hollows  of  the  limestone  (1).  Giving  a  section  at  Dalton-in-Fumess 
to  explain  his  views.  • 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  F.E.S.  "The  Eesults  of  the  Settle  Cave 
Exploration."  (p.  61.)  Romano-Celtic  enamelled  jewelry  and 
implements,  in  the  upper  bed  of  the  Victoria  Cave,  of  the  era  pre- 
ceding the  conquest  of  West  Yorkshire  and  Mid-Lancashire  by  the 
Northumbrians.  Beneath  this  stratum  lay  six  feet  of  angular  stones 
with  neolithic  flint  flakes.  Below  occurred  a  stiff  clay,  believed  to 
be  of  glacial  origin,  nearly  thirty  feet  thick,  resting  on  an  ossiferous 
bed,  with  remains  of  cave  bear,  mammoth,  reindeer,  etc. 

BiNNKY,  E,  W.  (March  4:th,  p.  72),  states  that  the  plant  believed 
by  himself  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Williamson 
as  belonging  to  the  genus  AsterophyUites^  was  described  by  Pro£ 
Benault,  of  Cluny,  as  a  SphenophyUum  (Comptes  Bendus  for  1870). 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  F.R.8.  (March  18th,  p.  83.)  "  Observa- 
tions  on  the  rate  at  which  Stalagmite  is  being  accumulated  in  the 
Ingleborough  Cave."  Three  holes  were  bored,  and  gauges  of  brass 
wire  gilt  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  stalagmite,  13Si  March,  1873. 
The  possible  age  of  the  '^  jockey  cap  "  stalagmite  was  calculated  in 
1845  by  Prof.  Phillips,  from  observations  of  Mr.  James  Farrar,  at  259 
years.  Mr.  Dawkins  foimd  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  0*2946  inch  a 
year,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  stalagmite  and  stalactites  of  the 
Ingleborough  Caves  may  not  date  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third. 

Bbookbank,  William,  F.G.S.     "  Notes  on  the   Victoria   Cave, 
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Settle."  Allades  to  papers  of  Measrs.  Dawkins  and  Tiddeman,  stating 
the  day  overlying  the  lower  cave  earth  to  be  of  glacial  origin,  wjuch 
the  author  thmks  improbable,  the  laminated  clay  occurring  "  in  the 
cave  on  the  surface  at  a  point  where  it  can  only  be  of  most  recent 
oiigiii,  near  the  dome  wluch  terminates  in  a  *  pot-hole,'  by  which  '* 
the  clay  has  entered,  derived  from  the  glacial  clays  lyipg  in  hollows, 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  are  similar  days,  occurring  in  other 
caverns  where  a  theory  of  glacial  introduction  would  be  possible. 
The  author  also  differs  from  Mr.  Tiddeman,  who  ascribes  the  base 
of  the  talus  at  the  entrance  to  glacial  age,  in  believing  it  to  have 
heen  formed  by  matter  falling  from  above,  finding  in  that  part  of 
the  talus  a  smoothly  rounded  limestone  boulder  like  those  occurring 
in  ''pot-holes,"  and  from  other  reasons,  the  whole  resting  on  the 
original  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  afterwards  became  covered  up. 

^KNGE,  Mr.,  F.C.S.,  communicated  the  fact  to  the  Society  that  an 
African  diamond  immersed  in  fine  day  in  a  smaH  crucible,  subjected 
to  a  heat,  at  no  time  beyond  cherry  red,  entirdy  volatized  and  dis* 
appeared  after  three  days'  exposure. 

Williamson,  Prof.  (April  1st,  p.  106),  alluded  to  the  spedes  of 
dBierophylUies,  considered  to  b^ong  to  SphenophyUum  by  Renault, 
aud  remarked  on  the  very  close  affinity  of  the  two  genera. 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd  ^April  16tti,  p.  Ill),  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Assodation  for  carrying  on  the  explorations  of  Victoria 
Gave,  replies  to  Mr.  W.  Broekbcmk's  paper,  mentioned  above, 
reiterating  his  beiUef  that  the  cave-bed  at  the  bottom  is  pre-glacial, 
and  stating  that  so  far  from  100  tons  of  earth  having  fallen  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Brockbank's  visit,  probably  the  mass  weighed  less  than  a  ton. 

Plant,  John,  F.G.S.  (April  21st,  p.  146.)  ''Notes  on  a  Fossil 
Spider  in  Ironstone  of  the  Coal-measures."  Discovered  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Hollier,  in  ironstone  nodules  in  Dudley  Coal-field,  described  by  Mr. 
H.  Woodward  as  Eaphrynua  Prestvicii  in  Gtbol.  Mao.  1871. 

0.  E.  De  B. 


— ■♦ 
L— A  Bbisf  AoootJNT  of  M.  Deubssb'b  Book,  "  Lithologib  du 
Fond  dbs  Mbbs,"  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  of  PubHc  Works.    (Paris :  E.  Lacroix,  1871.) 
By  0.  A.  Lbboub,  F.G.S. 

MBELESSE  divides  the  matter  of  his  important  work  into  the 
i      five  following  parts: — 

I.— iVeKTOtnanes. 
Methods  adopted  in  studying  the  deposits 
Orography  of  France  and  of  its  submarine  shores. 

n. — Principal  ageats  of  the  submarine  d^osite* 
Organic  agents 

C  Atmosphere. 

{external . . .  |  Fresh  and  brackish  waters. 
I  S^'tenanean  waters 
intenial  . . .  <  Eruptions. 
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m. — Marine  D^^tiU  of  the  l^ench  CoasU* 
.  Littoral  aod  submarine  deposits. 

Distribution  of  MoUusca. 

IV. — Lithohgy  of  the  principal  8ea$  of  the  Olcbe. 

France.— New  World.— Old  World. 

Y. — France  at  different  Oeological  Epoehe, 

Deposits  of  the  old  French  seas. 

Deformations  undergone  by  these  deposits. 
It  will  be  seen  that  under  each  of  these  heads  can  be  grouped  a 
very  considerable  number  of  geological  facta  and  problems,  and  the 
author  is  not  one  likely  to  slur  over  his  woric.  Lideed,  he  appears 
to  have' not  only  collected  all  the  available  evidence  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  bottoms  at  innumerable  points  of  the  ocean,  but  to  have  made 
in  person,  or  through  his  assistants,  analyses  of  a  large  proportion 
of  l^ie  soundings  obtained.  As  is  natural  in  a  nationid  work,  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  immediately  connected  with  fVance  are 
treated  in  a  much  more  exhaustive  manner  than  those  relating  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I  know 
that  M.  Delesse  is  anxious  that  English  geologists  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  less  extensive  but  equally  important  pages  of 
his  work  which  relate  to  the  seas  of  Britain,  and  with  the  mors 
general  results  of  his  investigations,  which  must  be  of  interest  to 
geologists  of  every  country.  My  task,  therefore,  in  the  present 
article  is  simply  that  of  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  GflOLoaiOAii 
Haoazine  as  fair  an  abstract  as  I  am  able  of  those  points  just  re* 
ferred  to,  giving  the  authcMr's  views  -without  criticism  or  comment^ 
leaving  such  disquisitions  for  a  future  occasion. 

I. — ^The  methods  employed  in  studying  the  deposits  need  not 
detain  us.  They  consist  in  ordinary  chemical  analysis,  sifting  and 
washing.  One  point,  however,  is  worth  noting  in  passing.  It  ia  that 
in  the  residue  of  washings,  even  of  very  argillaoeous  deposits,  a  great 
abundance  of  silex,  and  especially  of  quartz,^  is  invariably  present. 
This  fact  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  complexity  of  origin  of  most 
of  the  bottoms,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  tradng  them  back  to  their  parent  rocks. 

n. — ^Among  the  organic  agencies  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
marine  deposits,  M.  Delesse  numbers  not  only  the  enormous  amount  of 
d^brie  due  to  moUusca  and  marine  vegetables,  but  also  such  a  slow  and 
comparatively  weak  action  as  that  of  boring  shells  and  echinoderma 
in  eroding  the  walls  of  the  sea,  and  the  cumulative  action  of  corals 
and  other  stationary  organisms.  *'  In  the  sea,"  he  says,  **  vegetation 
carries  on  a  slow  degradation  of  the  sides.  It  must  especially  deeply 
corrode  calcareous  rocks,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Swiss  lakes.  In  course  of  time,  lacustripe  or  marine  plants  produce, 
in  short,  destructive  effects  analogous  to  those  of  terrestrial  plants.*' 

m. — These  effects  are,  however,  tolerably  well  understood,  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  inorganic  agents  that  our  author  holds  less  gener- 
ally received  opinions.  As  far,  indeed,  as  the  ordinary  sources  of  denu- 

^  M.  Delesse  does  not  seem  to  have  used  polarized  light  in  ascertaining  thie  fiinty 
or  qnartzose  origin  of  grains  of  sand.     (See  Nmtur$,  9th  May,  1872.) 
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dation  are  oonoemed — wind,  rain,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  breakers,  eta 
— ^the  ordinary  views  are  clearly  defined  by  him,  and  much  valuable 
tabulated  detail  is  given  respecting  the  velocity,  sediment,  etc.,  of 
the  priaoipal  rivers  of  France,  in  a  manner  which  makes  one  wish 
that  something  of  the  kind  were  done  for  Great  Britain. 

M.  Delesse's  Chapter  viii.  however  is  a  distmct  contribution  to 
submarine  geology,  and  deserves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It 
treats  of  the  internal  agents,  and  Ibrms  a  clear  exposi  of  the  views 
now  held  by  the  leading  French  geologists  on  an  important  branch 
of  Dynamical  Geology :— r 

^  These,"  he  says,  "  can  produce  equally  effects  either  of  erosion 
or  of  transport ;  more  often  even  they  bring  into  the  sea  and  into 
sea-deposits  mineral  substances  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
These  agents  are  Mvbterranean  waters,  eruptions^  and  dislocatiana.^ 
"L — Subterranean  Waters. 

The  waters  which  penetrate  into  the  earth  obey  the  laws  of 
grayity,  descend  slowly  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  the  rocks, 
and  end  by  re-uniting  into  subterranean  sheets.  Hidden  from  our 
eyes,  they  flow  into  the  beds  of  rivers  and  into  sea-basins ;  sometimes 
they  fiJl  into  them  at  their  upper  portions,  sometimes  low  down. 

The  infiltrations  of  subterranean  sheets  of  water  into  the  basin  of 
the  ocean  take  place  incessantly,  and  on  an  immense  scale;  they  even 
represent  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  meteoric  waters 
which  fieJl  on  the  emerged  portion  of  our  globe.  Moreover,  they 
take  place,  not  only  towards  the  upper  level  of  the  ocean,  but  also 
along  its  sides  and  down  to  the  lowest  depths. 

Now,  the  subterranean  sheets  of  water  are  charged  with  mineral 
sabstances,  which  are  furnished  by  the  rocks  through  which  they 
pass,  and  these  they  bring  to  the  ocean.  In  particular  do  they  bring 
silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  the  sponges  and  molluscs  after- 
wards concentrate  in  deposits. 

Sometimes  they  are  sufficiently  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  to 
produce  calcareous  tuffs,  like  those  which  are  now  being  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea-coasts. 

The  minered  substances  become,  besides,  more  abundant  in  the 
underground  sheets  of  water  according  as  the  latter  contain  more 
carbonic  acid,  as  they  have  a  higher  temperature,  and  consequently 
as  they  reach  a  greater  depth.  The  underground  sheets  of  water 
therefore  introduce  mineral  substances  into  the  ocean,  and  they  must 
play  a  rather  important  part  in  the  formation  of  marine  deposits. 

Lidependently  of  these  submarine  infiltrations,  produced  by  waters 
falling  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  penetrating  its  crust,  there 
are  omers  in  existence  which  are  due  to  mineral  waters  of  an  erup- 
tive nature,  and  disengaging  themselves  on  the  contrary  from  its 
interior. 

These  last  are  local ;  for  they  can  only  come  to  the  day  through 
the  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust ;  but  their  temperature  is  high,  so 
that  they  hold  a  large  proportion  of  substances  in  solution.     They 

^  The  rabject  bas  dnce  been  enlarged  on  by  H.  Daabr6e  in  a  paper  noticed  in  the 
Gbolooioal  Ma«azinx,  1873,  YoL  Z.  p.  472. 
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are  ^ery  numerous  in  volcanio  regions ;  besides,  their  outpour  be- 
oomes  very  abundant  when  eruptions  or  earthquakes  take  plaoe. 

The  formation  of  mountain-chains  has  also  given  rise  to  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  mineral  springs ;  moreover,  when  rocks  have 
been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  brought  back  above  ita 
surface,  the  waters  which  saturated  them  must  have  flowed  under- 
ground, giving  rise  to  powerful  infiltrations. 

However  it  may  be,  the  substances  incessantly  introduced  into  the 
sea  by  mineral  waters  have  subsequently  been  separated  by  organized 
beings,  and  also  by  chemical  precipitation.  Beds  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia'  or  dolomite  have  been  doubtless  formed  in  the  latter  way, 
bolh  at  the  present  time  and  in  former  epochs.  Such  is  also- the 
most  probable  origin  of  gypsum,  which  may  be  attributed  to*  the 
freeing  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  else  of  sulphated  mineral  waters ; 
in  most  cases,  besides^  gypsum  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in 
lakes. 

"II. — JErrttp«*on». 

Eruptions,  those  in  particular  which  occur  at  the  bottom  of  Hie^ 
sea,  contribute  in  a  very  efficient  manner  to  the  formation  of 
marine  deposits,  and  even  give  rise  to  strata ;  for  they  accumulate  a 
great  quantity  of  dihris,  which  are  afterwards  le-assorted  by  waves 
and  tides,  and  then  carried  off  by  currents. 

The  geological  study  of  rocks  shows  well  all  the  importance  of 
these  eruptions,  and  often  even  marine  beds  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  debris  of  rocks  which  have  been  thrown  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  trappean, 
basaltic,  and  trachytic  tuffs,  and  for  all  tuffs,  in  short,  which  are 
formed  from  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  present  day  submarine  eruptions  are  rather  rare,  and, 
besides,  they  only  take  place  at  a  small  number  of  points;  they 
must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  lithology  of 
our  sea-bottoms.  They  give,  indeed,  deposits  resulting  from 'volcanic 
ejectamenta,  and  therefore  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  are 
habitually  formed.  These  deposits  group  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  voleanos  which  produce  them ;  when,  however,  the 
volcanic  ejectamenta  are  in  the  state  of  floating  pumice,  of  minute 
d^riSf  of  ash  or  of  mud,  they  may  easily  be  transported  by  currents, 
and  then  be  spread  tp  very  great  distances. 

As 'regards  France,  we  know  no  submarine  voleanos  near  our 
coasta,  either  in  the  ocean  or  the  Mediterranean ;  but  in  the  latter 
sea,  the  islands  of  Julia  and  Santorin  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  effects  occasioned  by  recent  submarine  eruptions. 

Now  there  are  also  salses  or  mud-volcanos  which  specially  eject 
gases,  water,  and  mud,  and  which  in  consequence  give  rise  to  beds 
of  clay.  Such  voleanos  are  found  either  at  the  surface  of  the  land 
or  at  the  sea-bottom.  In  the  Caspian,  more  particularly,  their 
ejectamenta  have  sometimes  formed  shoals,  and  even  islemds  of  mud, 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  mud  which  is  being  deposited  at  the  present  time  in  our  lakes 
and  at  the  bottom  of  our  seas  nearly  always  contains  carbonate  of 
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lime  which  is  speciedly  secreted  by  the  molluscs  peopling  their 
waters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mud  ejected  by  salses  is  not  mixed 
with  debris  of  molluscs,  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied can,  besides,  easily  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  lime  con- 
tained by  it.  It  will  easily  be  perceived,  then,  that  when  a  bed  of 
pure  clay  is  met  with  intercalated  between  fossilifqrous  beds,  there 
is  some  probability  that  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  either  by  mud  voloanos,  or  by  any  other  eruptive  phenomenon. 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  day-beds  being  impervious  to 
subterranean  waters,  they  could  not  completely  lose  their  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  solution ;  therefore,  when  they  do  not  contain  any 
now,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  had  none  originally. 

Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  the  muddy  ejectamenta  must,  like  all 
eruptive  phenomena,  have  been  more  frequent  during  the  geological 
periods  preceding  the  present  one. 

"in.  JDialoeationa. 

The  terrestrial  crust  is  still  subject  to  accidental  dislocations, 
occasioned  by  earthquakes,  by  eruptive  phenomena,  and,  at  rare 
intervals,  by  the  rising  and  sinking  which  accompany  the  upheaval 
of  mountain  systems. 

The  basin  which  oontainB  the  ocean  is  liable,  then,  to  destruction 
analogous  to  that  to  be  observed  on  land.  This  destruction  is  pro- 
duced at  once  by  the  forces  acting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
by  the  sea  itself,  ^which  is  suddenly  put  into  motion.  This  being  so, 
the  debris  derived  from,  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  those  which  are 
redistributed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  must  concur  to  form 
marine  deposits. 

If  one  considers  earthquakes,  for  instance,  they  are  felt  very 
sensibly  by  ships,  and  the  sea  can  transmit  them  enormous  distances. 

When  the  earth's  crust  is  alternately  rising  and  sinking,  its  oscil- 
lations engender  forced  waves,  or  waves  of  translation,  which  have 
a  great  power,  and  which  can^attain  an  exceptionad  height  At  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  at  Concepcion,  in  >Ohile,  it  was  specially 
noted  that  the  wave  thus  put  in  motion  was  propagated  as  far  as  the 
Hawaii  Islands,  a  distance  of  more  than  683  miles. 

In  France  earthquakes  are  tolerably  frequent;  they  are  felt  espe- 
cially in  the  Gulf  of  Gkiscony  and  in  the  Mediterranean :  but  they 
have  not  much  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  marine  deposits  of 
our  coasts. 

If  we  go  back  to  previous  eras,  when  the  mountain-chains 
suddenly  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  certainly  accumu- 
lated an  immense  quantity  of  debria ;  they  also  threw  back  . 
towards  the  surface  subterranean  waters  charged  with  mud,  which, 
spreading  over  the  submerged  as  well  as  the  emerged  land,  deposited 
thick  beds  of  clay ;  at  the  same  time  they  gave  birth  to  waves  of 
such  power  and  height  as  it  is  difficult  to  recdize. 

Without  leaving  French  territory,  the  dislocations  which  gave  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  Alps  their  principal  relief  suddenly  brought 
into  play  tremendous  masses  of  water,  by  the  side  of  which  our 
highest  waves  are,  so  to  speak,  of  no  account.     They  formed  thick 
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deposits,  which  on  the  coasts  were  chiefly  composed  of  sands  or  of 
conglomerates;  they  produced  effects  of  erosion  and  of  transport 
which  worked  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  and  with  exceptional 
energy,  so  that  there  resulted  from  them  a  veritahle  cataclysm." 

The  word  just  written  **  cataclysm,"  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
in  the  last  few  paragraphs  of  the  adverb  '*'  suddenly,"  in  reference 
to  such  phenomena  as  the  upheaval  of  mountain-chains,  will  doubt- 
less jar  upon  the  ears  of  most  British  geologists ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  cataclysmal  geology  still,  with  certain  modifications 
of  course,  holds  its  own  across  the  Channel.  It  is,  however,  a 
welcome  recognition  of  the  great  effects  of  subaerial  denudation  by 
M.  Delesse,  that  he  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  (p.  139,  vol.  i.)  that 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  always,  and  necessarily,  less  furrowed  and 
sculptured  than  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Iieaving  for  the  present  the  other  subjects  treated  of  at  length  by 
M.  Delesse,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  briefly  the  results 
of  his  investigations  of  the  sea-bottom  off  our  own  coasts.  The 
maps  accompanying  his  work  will  show  the  details  which  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  refer  to  here. 

With  regard  to  the  orography  of  the  ''  Oc^an  Britannique,"  as  M. 
Delesse  calls  our  seas  (excepting  the  Channel  and  the  Noii;h  Sea),  he 
shows  how  Britain  and  Ireland  stand  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  the  boundary 
of  which  on  the  Atlantic  side  coincides  sufficiently  exactly  with  the 
600  feet  contour  line  {hdow  sea-level,  of  course),  in  such  a  manner  that 
were  the  British  Islands  elevated  600  feet,  they  would  be  joined  to 
France  and  to  Denmark,  but  the  Faroe  Islioids,  Iceland,  and  Bockall 
would  still  be  islands.  As  is  natural  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
mountainous  centre,  the  surface  of  this  terrace  is  very  irregular 
around  Scotland ;  especially  there  are  to  be  noted  two  valleys  ex- 
tending under  the  sea  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  separating  it  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  other  from  Ireland. 

The  littoral  deposits  of  the  south  of  England  are  naturally  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  north  of  France,  and  are  equally  referable  to 
the  geological  formations  along  the  coast-line.  Among  the  sub- 
marine deposits  sand  stands  pre-eminent.  Next  in  point  of  frequency 
comes  gravel,  which  is  found  in  oddly-shaped  masses  at  various 
points,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  British  Isles,  south  of  Cork  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Land's  End  and  the  Sorlingues  Islands, 
and  also  in  the  Channel.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Channel  gravel 
occupies  a  large  surface,  and  seems  to  unite  the  Greensand  of  Upper 
Normandy  to  that  of  Ikigland.  In  the  Bristol  Channel  and  to  the 
.south  of  Ireland  M.  Delesse  suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  gravel  is 
probably  a  submarine  outcrop  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone;  south  of 
ExmouUk  and  of  Star  Point  it  may  be  referred  to  the  prolongation 
under  the  sea  of  the  arenaceous  Triassic  beds. 

The  distribution  of  mud  is  next  investigated.  The  patches  of 
mud-bottom  in  the  Channel  are  due  doubtiess  to  the  Palieozoic 
schists,  the  Triassic  clays,  the  Liassic  marls,  and  the  Eocene  clays. 
They  can  be  traced  from  Dover  to  the  Lizard. 

Off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  a  few  patches  only  are  to  be  founds 
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they  aie  near  Co.  Donegal,  in  €kJway  and  Dingle  Bays ;  south  and 
eaat  of  Ireland,  however,  large  surfaoes  with  irregular  outlines  are 
formed  of  mud.  Mud-hottoms  also  are  found  in  plenty  around 
Sootland.  In  these  oases,  submarine  decomposition  of  unknown 
outcrops  is  pointed  to  as  their  origin. 

The  points  of  the  sea-bottom  whioh  are  bare,  or  rathw  where  the 
soundings  could  discover  nothing  but  rock,  are  marked  by  the  black 
axeas  on  the  map8>  and  a  study  of  these  with  reference  to  deep-water 
currents  would  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  their  origin.  The 
nature  of  the  rock  itself  is  in  these  cases  naturally  often  doubtful. 

The  discussion  of  the  last  poi^ion  of  M.  Delesse's  book,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  an  attempt,  generally  successful,  to  reconstruct  the 
physical  geography  of  France  at  various  epochs  in  its  geological 
history,  must  be  for  the  present  deferred. 


n. — SoiBHOE  Pbihkhs.  Edited  by  Professors  Huxlby,  Rosooe,  and 
Balvoub  Stbwabt.  Part  V.  Gsolooy.  By  Prof.  Osikik,  LL.D., 
P.B.a    12mo.,  pp.  130.     (London :  Maomillan  &  (3o.,  1874.) 

rIS  little  primer  is  one  of  a  numerous  series,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  for  very  young  children  to  the  vast  subject 
of  G^logical  Science. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  give  its  juvenile  readers  an  insight 
into  the  main  facts  of  the  differeut  brandies  of  science,  in  as  simple 
a  way  as  possible,  illustrating  them  with  common  and  £ajniliar 
examples  of  every-day  occurrence. 

This  plan  is  well  carried  out  by  Prof.  Geikie  in  the  Part  before  us. 

The  author  first  treats  of  the  three  different  kind  of  rocks — 
sedimentary,  organic,  and  igneous — how  and  by  what  agencies  each 
was  formed,  and  why  fossik  occur  in  the  first  two.  He  next  takes 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  shows  that  it  has  been  raised,  depressed,  and 
contorted;  how  mountains  have  been  formed,  and  '^how  the  rocks 
of  the  crust  tell  the  history  of  the  earth." 

Having  thus  brought  his  young  readers  to  the  threshold  of 
Geologic^  Science,  Prof.  Geikie  bids  them  adieu,  leaving  them,  if  so 
disposed,  to  enter  and  discover  the  endless  store  within. 

The  style  is  throughout  easy,  and  the  language  simple.  Every 
fiict  is  so  clearly  expressed  and  lucidly  explained  as  to  be  entirely 
within  the  comprehension  of  any  child  of  ordinary  capacity.  There 
are,  besides,  numerous  well-executed  woodcuts,  in  illustration  of  all 
the  principal  points  in  the  work. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  series  &om  the  Part  before  us,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  well  qualified  to  supply  the  want,  beginning  to  be  felt, 
now  that  Natural  Science  is  becoming  day  by  day  more  popular,  and 
more  widely  taught,  of  some  good  though  juvenile  works  on  its 
different  branches.  Should  the  School  Board  ever  introduce  the 
teaching  of  Natural  Science  into  their  system  of  education,  we 
would  most  heartily  recommend  these  Httle  books  to  their  con* 
sideration. 

We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  collections  containing  twenty-two 
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geological  specimens,  neatly  arranged  in  a  polished  deal  box,  prepared 
expressly  to  illustrate,  the  Qeological  Primer  (price  10«.  6i.)  are  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  James  R.  Gregory,  15,  Eussell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  or  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Maomillan,  the  publishers. 
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Obologioal  SooTBTT  ofLondok. — I. — December  8,  1873. — Joseph 
Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following 
communications  were  read : — 

1.  ''  Notes  on  the  Structure  sometimes  developed  in  Chalk."  By 
H.  George  Fordham,  Esq.,  P.G.S. 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  paper  on  the  same  subject  (see 
Quart.  Journ.  Qeol.  Soc  vol.  xxix.  p.  417),  the  author  stated  that  in 
a  pit  near  Ashwell  the  **  Lower  Chalk  without  flints  "  exhibits  a  bed 
of  a  concretionary  nature,  the  concretions  in  which  are  marked 
nearly  all  over  with  lines.  The  lines  are  found  only  on  the  con- 
cretions and  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  fossils  in  the 
bed  are  invariably  crushed,  as  if  by  pressure.  The  author  believes 
that  the  striss  are  due  to  an  incipient  crystallization  arising  from  the 
formation  of  the  concretions ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  adduced 
a  specimen  of  iron  pyrites  from  the  chalk  of  Beachy  Head,  attached 
to  which  is  a  small  portion  of  very  hard  striated  chalk,  and  suggested 
that  the  crystallization  of  the  pyrites  had  induced  a  crystalHzatioa 
in  the  chalk.  He  considers,  however,  that  in  some  places  an  almost 
identical  structure  may  be  due  to  slickensides,  but  only  in  very 
broken  and  faulted  beds. 

Discussion.  —Mr.  Seeley  observed  that  the  structure  was  familiar  to  alL  If  it 
were  due  to  crystallization,  whether  incipient  or  otherwise,  he  wished  to  know  to 
what  combination  with  lime  for  a  base  the  form  of  the  crystals  was  due.  He 
thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  present  in  the  concretions, 
but  was  absent  in  similar  specimens  in  the  Upper  Chalk,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if 
the  same  cause  could  not  apply  in  both.  The  striae  were  not,  he  thought,  due  to 
slipping  or  to  organic  growth,  but  might  arise  from  some  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  chalk. 

Mr.  Evans  observed  that  the  striee  apl^ared  to  be  due  to  two  causes — crystalli- 
zation, whether  incipient  or  destroyed,  and  slickensides.  He  thought  that  in  the. 
Ashwell  specimens  much  was  owin^  to  the  hard  nodules  resisting  pressure  better 
than  the  surroundinc;  chalk,  which,  m  being  condensed,  passed  over  their  surfaces 
and  produced  a  kind  of  slickensides.  The  same  appeared  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  nodule  of  pvrites. 

Mr.  Forbes  remarked  that  an  inspection  of  the  specimens  on  the  table  convinced 
him  that  in  several  instances  the  structure  was  due  to  slickensides,  but  that  in 
others  traces  of  a  very  different  structure  were  visible,  which  he  imagined  was  due 
to  crystallization,  the  carbonate  of  lime  having  most  probably  assumed  the  form  of 
Aragonite,  which,  owing  to  its  instability,  had  lost  its  crystalline  lustre,  and 
assumed  a  mealy  or  chalky  appearance. 

Mr.  Judd  thought  that  the  contrast  between  the  two  papers  communicated  to  the 
Society  was  stnking.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  Chalk  of 
Yorkshire  and  that  of  the  south  of  England.  The  abundance  of  this  structure  in 
Yorkshire  might  well  have  caused  Mr.  Mortimer  to  connect  it  with  some  organic 
origin  for  the  formation  of  the  Chalk.  Its  rarity  in  the  south  might  have  led  Mr. 
Fordham  to  assign  another  and  a  chemical  cause.  He  thought  that  it  prevailed 
most  in  those  parts  of  the  Chalk  through  which  water  most  readily  passed,  and 
considered  that  in  some  cases  the  crystallization  had  been  that  of  Aragonite,  in 
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othefs  that  of  Cakspar.  He  commented  on  the  dimorphism  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  under  slightly  different  conditions  assumed  different  characters ;  and  re- 
marked that,  as  was  the  case  wfth  many  igneous  rocks,  the  structure  in  the  Chalk 
became  more  apparent  after  weathering.  « 

Mr.  Meyer  remarked  that  the  striae  were  most  common  where  nodules  were 
present,  and  in  beds  in  which  the  fossils  were  crushed.  So  for  as  he  had  observed, 
tbey  were  always  vertical,  and  he  attributed  them  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  Chalk  under  pressure. 

The  Author  explained  that  two  of  the  specimens  had  been  taken  from  the  sides 
of  a  fissure,  and  were  actually  slickensides.  He  thought  that  some  of  the  nodules 
exhibit  traces  of  internal  structure  ;  but  it  was  true  that  the  general  direction  of  the 
striae  was  at  r'^ht  angles  to  the  lines  of  bedding.  He  was  g^id  that  his  remarks 
had  led' to  so  interesting  a  discussion. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  specimens. 

2.  *'  A  short  description  of  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Provinoe 
of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  By  R.  Pinchin,  Esq., 
C.E.     Communicated  by  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.RS.,  F.Q.8. 

In  this  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  maps  and  sections,  the 
aixthor  gave  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  geology  of  the 
above  region.  The  two  principal  sections  described  were  from  Cape 
Saint  Francis  across  the  Great  Winterhoek  and  Langeberg  ranges  to 
tiie  laoostrine  Triassio  rooks  near  Jansenville,  and  from  Port  Eliza* 
beth  to  Somerset.  The  lowest  rock  in  the  first  section  is  the  quartzite 
of  the  Great  Winterhoek..  which  is  immediately  overlain  to  the 
northward  by  clay-shales  and  sandstones  containing  Devonian  fossiis. 
Beds  with  similar  fossils  occur  at  the  Eromme  river,  Cape  St. 
Francis,  and  near  XTitenhage.  A  patch  of  horizontal  secondary 
strata  stretches  west  from  the  Gamtoos  river,  overlying  the  Enon 
conglomerate  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jurassio  strata  of  Uitenhage. 
They  contain  no  fossils.  The  Enon  conglomerate  is  seen  on  the 
flanks  of  the  higher  hills.  The  northern  ranges,  Langeberg,  Klein 
Winterhoek,  and  Zuurbergen,  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  formed 
of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  series,  although  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  Great  Winterhoek  in  lithological  character, 
except  that  among  them  are  bands  of  the  peculiar  rook  described  by 
Bain  as  "Claystone  porphyry,"  by  Wyley  as  a  "  Trap  conglomerate," 
by  Tate  as  a  "Trap-breccia,"  and  by  Atherstone  as  an  "intrusive 
iSrap."  Rubidge  regarded  it  as  a  metamorphic  rock ;  and  this  view 
is  adopted  by  the  author,  who  describes  it  as  underlying  and  over- 
lying the  clay-shales,  whjch  always  separate  it  from  the  quartzite, 
and  as  passing  imperceptibly  into  the  clay-shales.  The  mottled 
sandstone  or  Eoca  rock  is  referred  by  the  author  to  the  Carboni- 
ferous series.  The  author  also  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Tertiary 
or  recent  rocks  containing  remains  of  Mollusca  identical  with 
species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas,  lying  unconformably  upon 
the  Devonian  and  conformably  upon  the  Secondary  rooks  at  various 
places  near  the  coast 

niscussTON. — Prof.  Phillips  was  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  our  system  and 
nomenclatUTe  was  applicable  to  a  country  so  remote  as  the  Cape.  He  was  inclined 
to  question  the  metamorphism  of  the  nodules  and  concretions  in  the  day-shales 
into  granite,  and  commented  on  the  supposed  interstratihcation  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  among  unaltered  shales.  The  correlation  of  the  rocks  at  the  Cape  with  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe  he  thought  most  interestmg,  especi- 
ally taking  into  account  the  distance  between  the  two  localities 
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Prof.  Tennant  made  some  remarks  on  the  gratitude  due  to  the  first  geological 
observers  in  South  Africa,  who  had,  by  the  disct^ery  of  the  Diamond-fields,  so 
materially  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  colony.    During  the  last  month  he  had  i 


no  less  than  ;£'ioo,ooo  %rorth  of  diamonds  brought  orer  hj  three  persons.  At 
present  some  twenty  thousand  persons  were  employed  in  the  fields,  and  the 
diamonds  were  equal  to  any  in  the  world.    The  trap-rocks  in  South  Africa  were 


as  various  in  their  duuucter  as  those  in  this  country,  and  this  variety  might  well 
lead  to  q>eculation  as  to  their  origin. 

3.  '*  On  the  Mud-craters  and  Geological  Strueinire  of  the  Mekraa 
Ooaat^  By  Lient  A.  W.  Sti£fe,  F.B.A.S.  Oommimicated  by  Piof. 
Eamsay,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

The  coast  of  Mekran,  extending  from  near  the  western  frontier  of 
India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  was  stated  by  the  author  to 
be  a  nearly  rainless  district,  consisting  of  clay  plains  with  pre* 
cipitous  tabular  hills,  the  former  veined  here  and  there  with  crystal- 
line gypsum,  the  latter  composed  of  clay  capped  and  sometimes 
^terstratified  with  coarse,  friable,  fossiliferous,  calcareous  6trai% 
from  5  to  30  feet  thick,  supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  age,  and  all 
horizontal  or  nearly  so,  except  at  the  extreme  east  and  west,  wheie 
the  strata  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  40°  to  60°.  Along  thd 
o6ast  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action,  but  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  a  similar  formation  has  been  much 
disturbed  by  the  protrusion  of  recent  volcanic  material ;  near  J&shak 
to  the  west  there  is  a  hot  mineral  spring,  and  near  Kar&chi  there 
are  springs  of  pure  hot  water.  The  author  described  the  mode  in 
which  denudation  is  effected  in  this  region  by  occasional  heavy 
rains»  and  by  the  constant  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  coast,  and  than 
noticed  the  occurrence,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  of  numerous 
peculiar  mud-craters,  forming  hills  varying  in  height  from  20  to 
300  or  400  feet  above  the  plain,  of  a  regular  conical  form,  with 
truncated  tops,  and  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  40°.  The 
summits  of  these  hills  present  a  circular  cup  with  a  narrow  boder, 
filled  with  semifluid  mud,  which  occasionally  flows  slowly  over  the 
margin  of  the  crater.  The  author  considered  that  the  conical  hills 
have  been  formed  solely  by  these  overflows.  He  believed  that  a 
small  shoal  oecurring  off  the  coast  near  J&shak  might  be  produced 
by  one  of  these  craters,  and  wss  inclined  to  ascribe  their  existence 
to  hydrostatic  pressure  rather  than  to  volcanic  action,  especially  as, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  natives,  the  discharge  from 
the  craters  is  greater  during  spring  tides.  The  thickness  of  tha 
clay  forming  the  plain  is  probably  very  considerable ;  it  extends  for 
some  miles  from  the  shore,  sinking  gradually  to  20  or  30  fathom^ 
when  there  is  a  sudden  and  often  precipitous  descent  to  a  d^th 
of  300  or  400  £eithoms.  The  author  suggested  that,  since  the  de- 
position of  the  Miocene  beds,  the  great  submarine  cliff  may  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea;  that  the  land  was  then  depressed  to  near 
its  present  level,  causing  the  removal  of  the  beds  to  the  present 
coast  line,  and  that  a  further  depression  followed  by  upheaval  gave 
origin  to  the  inland  cliffs.  Evidence  of  the  last  depression  is  fiur- 
nished  by  the  presence  of  borings  of  lithodomous  moUusca  in  the 
cliffs  considerably  above  the  present  sea-leveL 
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Discussion.— Mr.  Eysd*  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  mod  from  some  of  the 
cones  having  ceased  to  flow  was  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  their  being  due  to 
hydrostatic  action,  the  outflow  ceasing  when  the  pressure  .wa»  infiufficient  to  over- 
come the  resistance,  and  a  fresh  vent  being  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  frequently  observed  tl^  mud-craters  of  Pem^  ^Hucb  were  un- 
dcmbtedly  dne  to  volcanic  action,  though  in  many  instances  the  outflow  was  cold, 
or  neajly  so.  In  the  cases  described  by  the  author  it  was,  however,  possible  that 
tfa^  might  be  due  to  another  cause. 

Pro^  PhUlips  mentioned  a  spring  which  rose  through  mud  in  Bridlington 
Harbour,  nod  from  which  the  outflow  was  greatest  at  low  water  ;  but  the  spring 
tides  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might,  on  the  oontrary,  e&ct  a  rise  in  the  auid-craters  by 
obstructing  some  passage  by  which  mud  was  discharged  into  the  sea.  Were  thu 
so,  the  upward  movement  in  the  crater  would  on  each  occasion  probably  occur 
somewhat  later  than  the  high  tides. 

Mr.  Sedey  remarked  on  the  presence  of  nndonbted  volcanic  action  in  the  district, 
in  the  shaperof  hot  springs,  &c,  and  therefore  questioned  the  {xoprieCy  of  bringing 
in  hvdrostatic  pressure  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Mr.  MiUer  dted  the  mud-vokanos  of  Iceland  as  instances  of  pure  volcanic 
action,  and  drew  a  distiaction  between  the  oocorrence  of  mud-craters  near  the 
sea  and  at  a  distance  from  it 

The  Author,  in  reply,  observed  that  he  had  merely  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  outflow  being  due  to  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  did  not  insist  upon  it.  He 
stated  that  there  was  ample  evidence  of  volcanic  action  at  a  distance  of  200  or  300 
miles  frtNn  the  district  he  had  described. 


n.-  Deoember  17th,  1873.— Plnof.  Bameay,  F.BA,  Vioe-Ptesident, 
in  the  Chair.     The  following  commimioatione  were  read : — 

1.  "  ObBerrations  on  aome  Features  in  the  Physioal  Gteology  of 
the  Oater  HimalAyan  Begion  of  the  Upper  Pnnjilb,  India."  By 
A.  B.  Wynne,  Eaq.,  F.aS. 

The  distriofc  of  the  Upper  Panj&b  desoribed  by  the  anther  oon- 
dsts  of  crystalline,  granitoid,  syeoitio,  and  schistose  rocks  fru:  in 
aoKMig  the  bills,  snooeeded  by  slates  and  limestones,  possibly  of 
Silurian  age,  nnoonformably  OYorlain  by  Triassio  and  perht^  older 
vodcB,  which  are  in  their  turn  uncoikformably  suooeeded  by  a  series 
of  mutually  conformable  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Nummulitic  Lime- 
stones and  shaly  beds.  These  Secondary  and  Tertiary  beds,  which  are 
chiefly  limestones,  are  called  the  ''  Hill  Limestones."  Beyond  these 
comes  a  zone  of  hill»  and  broken  plains,  eomposed  of  sandstones,  clays, 
and  coi^lomerates,  of  great  thickness  and  of  Tertiary  age  (Eocene 
and  Miocene),  which  the  author  calls  the  <<  Murree  beds."  lliis  belt 
passes  generally  along  tbe  whole  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
from  Assam  to  Afghanistan.  In  the  district  described  by  the 
author  it  i»  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Salt  Bange,  beyond  which 
stretch  the  deserts  of  the  Punj&b  and  Sind. 

The  outer  Tertiary  belt  presents  a  gradation  towards  the  bill 
character.  Among  the  rocks  of  the  Murree  sone  there  are  harder 
beds  than  elsewhere;  limestones  occasionally  ^pear,  sometimes 
like  those  of  the  hiU-beds,  and  the  Hill  Nummuliitie  Limestones  may 
haye  alternated  in  their  upper  part  with  the  Mursee  beds.  The 
Kummulitic  Limestones  of  tne  Salt  Bange,  containing  large  Bivalves 
and  Gastezopoda,  were  probably  of  shallow- water  origin,  whilst  the 
diminutive  organisms  of  the  Hill  Nummulitio  Limestoae  inhabited 
greater  d^ths. 
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Coiitortion  of  the  strata  is  a  common  feature  of  the  ooontry, 
affecting  some  of  the  newest  Tertiary  beds  so  as  to  place  them  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  almost  every  wliere  throwing  the  rocks  into 
folds,  producing  in  many  cases  inversions  of  the  strata. 

The  author  compares  these  rocks  with  those  of  ihe  Simla  area 
described  by  Mr.  Medlicott,  who  found  there  two  strong  uncon- 
formities, namely,  between  his  Siw;alik  and  Nalum,  and  Nalum  and 
Subathu  groups,  and  regarded  the  whole  of  the  beds  of  the  outer 
Tertiary  detrital  zone  from  the  base  of  the  Subathu  group  upwards 
as  discordant  to  the  Himalayan  or  Hill-series  and  to  each  other. 

The  junction  of  the  newer  Tertiaries  with  the  rocks  forming  the 
liigher  hills  of  the  outer  Himalaya,  both  in  the  Simla  area  and  in  the 
outer  Punj&b,  is  marked  by  disturbance,  distortion,  and  inversion  or 
abnormal  superposition  in  the  Tertiary  strata  along  the  contact 
I^  the  Upper  Punjab  the  junction  follows  a  curved  line,  running 
nearly  east^  and  west  to  the  north  of  Hawul  Pindee,  then  de- 
scribing an  angle  which  closely  follows  the  great  bend  of  the  Jhilam 
river  near  Mozufferabad,  it  runs  more  or  less  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  Kashmere  towards  Simla.  This  junction  line  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  causation  of  the  great  mountain- 
chains  :  it  shows  a  parallelism  to  the  axes  of  the  outer  ranges,  and 
is  chiefly  due  to  intensity  of  disturbance,  the  result  of  lateral 
pressure. 

The  author  also  refers  to  the  difference  existing  between  the 
geology  of  the  outer  Himalayan  region  and  that  of  die  Salt  Eange, 
as  being  similar  to  that  which  obtains  between  the  Alpine  and 
extra-Alpine  characters  of  European  rock-groups,  and  suggests  that 
the  recurrence  of  such  similar  features  at  such  distances  may  indi- 
cate a  connexion  between  the  f(»iner  conditions  of  deposition  and 
the  early  history  of  the  great  chains  themselves. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Drew  gave  some  further  explaination  of  the  auther's  views 
and  of  the  ^[eology  of  the  district. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  author  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  outer 
ridges  of  Che  Himalayas  and  those  of  the  Alps,  and  also  as  to  the  dii&culty  in  such 
cases  of  distinguishing  between  an  inversion  and  a  fault  From  the  different  con- 
ditions as  to  metamorpihism  of  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  rocks  in  the  Alps,  he  had 
been  led  to  question  the  fact  of  the  inversion,  and  now  found  that  most  Swiss 
geologists  had  come  round  to  the  opinion  that  the  present  position  of  the  beds  was 
not  due  to  mere  inversion,  but  to  actual  dislocation.  He  thought  this  might  also 
prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  Himalayas. 

2.  <<  On  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Diamonds  in  South  Africa." 
By  E.  J.  Dunn,  Esq.     Communicated  i>y  IVof.  Bamsay,  F.B.S., 

v.p.as. 

In  this  paper  the  author  stated  that  the  diamonds  of  South  Africa 
occur  in  peculiar  circular  areas,  which  he  regards  as  **  pipes,"  which 
formerly  constituted  the  connexion  between  molten  matter  below 
and  surface  volcanos.  The  surrounding  country  consists  of  horizontal 
shales,  through  which  these  pipes  ascend  nearly  vertically,  bending 
upwards  the  edges  of  the  shales  at  the  contact.  The  rock  occupying 
these  pipes  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  probably  Gabbro,  al^ 
though  in  a  very  altered  condition.  Intercalated  between  the  shale- 
beds  there  are  sheets  of  dolerite,  etc.,  -and  dykes  of  the  same  rocks 
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alao  inteTseot  tiie  shales  at  freqaent  intervals.  Within  the  pipes 
there  are  unaltered  nodules  of  i^<b  same  doleiita  With  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  diamonds  to  the  rock  of  the  pipes  in  which  they 
are  found,  the  author  stated  that  he  thought  it  probahle  that  the 
latter  was  only  the  agent  in  bringing  them  to  the  surfaoe,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  diamonds  found  consisting  of  fragments.  At 
the  same  time  he  remarked  that  each  pipe  furnished  diamonds  of  a 
different  oharaoter  from  those  found  in  other  pipes. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Maskelyne  complimented  the  author  on  the  contribution 
which  he  had  made  to  geological  science,  by  showing  that  the  rock  in  which  the 
diamonds  occur  is  confined  to  the  pipes  such  as  he  had  described.  He  was  ab^e, 
from  specimens  which  he  had  examined,  to  state  positively  that  this  certainly 
igneous  rock  differed  essentially  from  the  doleijtes  and  other  igneous  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  would  not  attempt  to  give  it  a  name,  whether  Gabbro, 
Euphotide,  or  any  other  designation.  The  materials,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
determined  in  their  present  altered  condition,  were  such  as  would  not  build  up  any 
one  of  the'  known  rocks.  There  were  garnets  and  minerals  resembling  clinochlore, 
smaragdite,  phlogopite,  diallage,  and  calcite,  and  apparently  another  mineral 
entirely  serpentiiuzed.  The  diallage  was  the  true  diallage,  viz.  a  mineral  of 
aogitic  type.  The  mineral  resembling  clinochlore  was,  he  had  proved,  vermiculite, 
and  the  phlogopite  was  not  improbably  Jeffreysite.  The  calcite  had  been  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  augitic  silicates,  but  this  he 
doubted.  One  specimen,  from  a  depth  of  130  feet,  exhibited  a  completely  serpen- 
tinous  metamorphosis,  which  had  involved  one  mineral  as  yet  undetermined,  but 
probably  enstatite.  The  absence  of  felspars  in  all  the  rocks  but  one  was  singular  ; 
u  one  specimen  from  Bultfontein  there  was,  however,  an  abundance  of  kaolinite, 
proving  the  original  presence  of  a  felspar.  He  thought  that  the  fracture  of  the 
diamonds  might  be  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  A  fsjcX.  pointed  out  by  the  late  Prof.  Rose,  viz.  that  the  octahedral  faces  of 
diamonds  became  grooved  after  burning  by  triangular  striations,  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  considering  the  changes  these  rock-fiaements  had  undergone,  as  many 
of  the  diamonds  firom  the  upper  beds  had  their  sumce  striated  in  thS  manner.  It 
would  be  a  question  of  interest  to  observe  whether  those  from  the  lower  depths 
were  similarly  marked  and  equally  shattered. 

Mr.  Forbes  observed  that,  owing  to  his  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  rocks  in  question,  he  could  not  speak  as  to  their  nature ;  but  as  he 
looked  upon  the  rock  Gabbro  as  being  in  the  main  composed  of  triclinic  felspar 
with  diallage,  he  could  not  regard  any  of  the  rock-specimens  shown  as  entitled  to 
this  name,  especially  as  they,  as  a  rule,  were  even  devoid  of  felspar.  The  black 
rock,  found  deepest,  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  one  of  the  altered  basalts  in 
which  Zirkel  had  shown  that  the  olivine  was  changed  into  a  peculiar  greenish 
serpentine-like  mineral 

Mr.  Dunn,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  had  merely  made  use  of  the  term  Gabbro  as 
a  provisional  name.  There  could,  he  thought,  be  no  doubt  of  the  volcanic  origin 
of  the  rock  ;  and  moreover,  near  Bultfontein  and  elsewhere,  there  were  sheets  and 
dykes  of  dolerite,  but  quite  different  from  the  rocks  in  the  pipes.  Some  of  the 
iia^ents  in  the  matnx  were  fragments  of  shale,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende, 
which  had  probably  been  brought  up  into  the  pipes  ftom  below. 

The  Chaurman  remarked  on  the  wide  application  of  the  term  Gabbro,  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  imply  any  distinct  mineralogical  character.  Looking  at 
the  question  broadly,  the  facts  seemed  to  be,  that  among  nearly  horizontal  shales 
there  were  patches  of  rock  of  approximately  circular  form,  with  the  shale  turned 
in>  around  their  edges,  and  altered  for  a  certain  distance.  The  appearances  were 
therefore  those  of  the  extrusion  of  a  heated  or  molten  body  by  expansion  from 
below ;  and  possibly,  as  the  author  suggested,  other  traces  of  eruption  had  been 
removed  by  subsequent  denudation.  He  could  not  r^;ard  the  rocks  in  the  pipes 
as  in  any  way  metamorphic,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Though  the 
volcanic  origin  of  those  rocks  might  be  accepted,  he  thought  it  more  probable  that 
tbe  diamonds  were  brought  up  £t^m  some  subterranean  metamorphosed  rock,  than 
generated  in  the  lava. 
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TIL— January  7th,  1874.  Prof.  Ramsay,  V.P.B-8.,  Vioe-Preiidenfc, 
in  the  Chair.     The  following  oommunioationa  were  road : — 

1.  "TheOriginof  some  of  the  Lake-basins  of  Cnmberland."  Fiist 
Paper.    By  J.  Clifton  Ward,  Esq.,  F.(J.&,  Assoa  E.S.M. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  lake- 
basins  oannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  unless  £he  depiih  of  the 
lakes  and  the  heights  of  the  mountains  are  brought  before  the 
mind's  eye  in  their  natural  proportions,  the  author  sketehed  oat  the 
physical  geography  of  the  lakes  under  discussion  (Derwentwater, 
3a8senthwaite,  Buttennere»  Crummock,  and  Loweswater),  and 
pointed  out  what  must  have  been  their  original  size  and  shape 
before  they  were  filled  up  to  the  extent  they  now  are.  These  lakes 
were  not  moraine-dMnmed,  but  true  rock-basins.  The  belief  that 
the  present  Lake-district  scenery  was  the  result  of  the  sculpturing 
of  atmospheric  powers,  such  as  we  see  now  in  operation,  varied  by 
olimatal  changes  and  changes  in  the  height  of  the  district  above  the 
sea,  was  enforced,  and  the  opinion  given  that  the  work  of  elabora- 
tion of  the  lake-country  scenery  has  been  going  on  ever  since  Car- 
boniferous or  pre-Carboniferous  times.  'Hie  lake-hollows  repre- 
sented almost  the  last  rock-shavings  removed  by  Nature's  tools. 
What  wero  the  special  tools  producing  these  hollows  ?  There  being 
no  evidence  of  their  production  by  marine  action  or  by  running 
water,  since  they  do  not  lie  in  synclinal  troughs,  nor  along  lines  of 
fissuring  and  faulting,  and  oannot  be  supposed  to  be  special  areas  of 
depression,  it  remained  to  see  how  far  Professor  Ramsay's  theory 
accounted  for  their  origin.  The  course  of  the  old  Borrowdale 
glacier  was  then  fully  traced  out,  and  the  power  the  numerous 
tributary  glaciers  had  of  helping  to  urge  on  the  ice  over  the  long 
extent  of  flat  ground  from  Seathwaite  to  the  lower  end  of  Bassen- 
thwaite  Lake,  commented  on.  The  same  was  done  with  regard  to 
the  Buttermere  and  Ireton  glacier,  and  the  depths  of  the  lakes, 
width  and  form  of  the  valleys,  and  thickness  of  the  ice  shown  by 
numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  drawn  to  scale. 
"When  all  the  evidence  was  considered — ^the  fact  of  the  lake-hollows 
under  examination  being  but  long  shallow  troughs,  the  thickness 
of  the  ice  which  moved  along  the  valleys  in  which  the  lakes  now 
lie,  the  agreement  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lakes  with  the  points 
at  which,  from  the  confluence  of  several  ice-streams  and  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  valley,  the  onward  pressure  of  the  ice  must  have  been 
greatest, — the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  Prof.  Ramsay's  theory 
was  fully  supported  by  these  cases,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  present  lake-basins  was  the  onward  movement  of  the  old 
glaciers,  ploughing  up  their  beds  to  this  slight  depth.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  since  the  general  form  of  the  Buttermere  and 
Crummock  valley  was  that  of  a  round-bottomed  basin^  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  the  effect  of  the  ice  was  merdy  a  slight  deepen- 
ing of  the  basin  or  the  formation  of  a  smaller  basin  of  similar 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Der- 
wentwater and  Bassenthwaite  valley,  which  in  transverse  section 
was  a  wide  flat-bottomed  pan,  the  action  was  to  form  long  shallow 
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giooyes  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  pan.  Thig  ooosideration  was  thought 
to  explain  the  fact  of  the  greater  depth  of  Battermere  and  Crum- 
mook  than  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite,  although  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  old  glacier  in  the  former  case  was  probably  less 
than  in  the  latter.  In  conclusion,  the  acrthor  stated  that  he  hoped 
to  test  the  results  obtained  in  these  oases  by  bringing  forward  in  a 
fiitare  paper  like  details  of  Wastwater  and  other  lakes  and  moan- 
tains  in  the  district 

Discussion. — ^Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
die  able  paper  of  the  aothor.  He  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  the  Lake- 
district,  bat  he  Juiew  many  similar  districts  in  which  similar  phenomena  existed. 
He  agreed  with  the  author's  conclusion,  that  these  lake-basins  were  the  result  of 
gfacial  erosion.  But  if  ice  could  do  so  much  it  might  have  done  more.  In  confir- 
mitioa  of  the  author's  views,  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  in  the  Caucasus  there  are 
verjr  few  lakes.  He  had  found  no  glacial  phenomena  in  the  whole  range»  except 
one  small  moraine  near  the  only  lake  in  Daghistan. 

Mr.  Evans  mquired  what  effect  the  varying  hardness  of  the  strata,  their  trend 
and  dip,  might  have  had  on  the  formation  of  the  basins,  and  how  the  presence  of 
islands  was  to  be  explained.  He  mentioned  that  at  the  present  day  the  rainfall  at 
Sea&waite  was  in  some  jreaxs  nearly  200  inches,  which,  if  there  were  sufficient 
cold,  would  suffice  even  now  for  an  enormous  supply  of  ice. 

Mr.  Seeley  inquired  whether  the  position  of  the  lake-basins  In  the  supposed 
glacier  had  any  definite  relation  to  the  positions  of  smaller  affluent  glaciers,  and 
whether  the  lake-basins  were  to  be  attributed  to  that  relation. 

Mr.  Godwin- Austen  remarked  on  the  acceptance  which  the  Chairman's  views 
had  received,  and  the  support  which  thc^  were  receiving.  There  was  little  doubt 
of  the  former  existence  of  ice  over  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of  Europe,  but  ' 
whether  it  would  have  existed  in  such  thickness  as  was  required  by  some  geologists 
was  another  question.  He  doubted  as  to  the  power  of  glaciers  to  drive  ice 
ibrwaid  to  any  great  extent  over  land  either  up  «  slope  or  over  a  horizontal  space. 
He  considered  that  the  paper  would  add  a  great  interest  to  the  country  to  which 
it  related. 

Capt.  Douglas  Galton  disputed  the  power  of  ice  to  act  in  a  manner  materially 
different  from  that  of  water.  Owing  to  the  friction  of  the  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glacier,  be  thought  its  flow  would  ht  so  much  retarded  that  its  excavating  power 
ivonld  be  almost  annihilated. 

The  Author,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  basins  in  all  the  cases  he  had  cited  were 
excavated  in  the  Skiddaw  slate,  the  hardnesi^  of  which  was  nearly  uniform.  The 
dip  of  the  strata  was  very  variable,  but  he  could  notpotnt  to  any  spot  where  the 
di^th  of  the  lake  was  connected  with  the  dip.  The  islands  in  Derwentwater 
ought  be  the  result  of  an  old  moraine  left  b^  the  glaciers  in  retreating  up  the 
wey.  The  position  of  the  lakes  was  in  the  direct  line  of  the  principal  elaciers. 
The  thickness  of  the  ice  was  proved  by  the  existence  of  scmtches  along  Uie  sides 
of  the  valleys,  sndh  as  could  not  have  been  produced  in  any  other  way.  The 
Prohabili^  was  that  the  ice  had  been  even  thicker  than  shown  by  these  nuu:k& 
Though  the  laws  of  motion  of  ice  were  the  same  as  those  of  water,  yet  the  action 
of  a  hard  body  was  of  neoesiAty  different  fvom  that  of  a  Uquid. 

The  Chairman  was  so  accustomed  to  meet  with  papers  such  as  this,  confinning 
his  original  views,  that  he  was  almost  becoming  weary  of  the  subject.  He  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  sections  given  by  the  author  on  a  true  scale  were  of 
very  great  value,  as  calculated  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  phenomena,  and 
as  showing  the  value  of  De  la  Beche's  maxims  with  regard  to  such  diagrams.  He 
inqured  whether  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  a  body  of  ice  some  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness  cutting  out  such  inconsiderable  hoUows  as  those  shown,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  running  water  would  excavate  its  channd  more  deeply  at  one 
•pot  than  another,  if  £rom  local  dicnmstances  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  were 
moeased.  ' 

2.  "  On  &e  Traces  of  a  Great  loe-sheet  in  the  Sauthem  part  of  the 
lake-distnot  and  in  North  Wales."    By  D.  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
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In  this  paper  the  anther  brought  forward  the  evidence  which 
seems  to  him  to  establish  the  existence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Lake-district  of  a  "  valley-ignoring  and  ridge-concealing  ice-sheet'* 
With  regard  to  ice-marks,  he  distinguished  between  primary  stri» 
and  those  produced  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  stated  that  in  the 
Lake-district  the  direction  of  the  primary  stri89  generally  coincides 
with  that  of  the  action  by  which  roches  moutonnies  have  been  pro- 
duced. He  gave  a  table  of  the  direction  of  ice-marks  observed  by 
him  in  the  district  under  notice,  and  stated  that  about  Windermere 
and  Ambleside  the  general  direction  is  nearly  N.N.W.,  round  Gras* 
mere  between  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,  north-west  and  west  of  Grasmere 
in  upland  valleys  and  on  high  ridges  about  N.  30°  W.,  south  of  Gras- 
mere and  in  Great  Langdale  N.  35°  W.,  and  in  the  Coniston  district 
a  little  W.  of  N.  In  many  places  he  recognized  an  uphill  march 
of  the  ice.  He  thought  that  the  iceflow  producing  ^ese  marks 
might  be  anterior  to  the  flow  from  south  to  north,  of  which  traces 
are  observed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake-district,  and  that 
its  source  was  probably  a  vast  mass  of  ice  covering  many  square 
miles  of  country  north  of  Far  Easdale.  The  author  also  refen^  to 
the  glaciation  of  North  Wales,  some  of  the  marks  of  which,  observed 
by  him  in  a  district  south  of  Snowdon,  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the 
fioutherly  movement  of  a  great  ice-sheet  capable  of  ignoring  or 
crossing  deep  valleys.  He  noticed  that  towards  the  top  of  the  pass 
of  Llanberis  there  is  a  thin  covering  of  drift  on  the  S.W.  side, 
resembling  the  gravelly  pinnel  of  the  Lake-district  He  also  men- 
tioned the  occurrence  near  Llyn  Llydan  of  numerous  mounds 
composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  fine  gravel,  the  stones  having  generally 
been  rolled  by  water,  and  ascribed  their  formation  to  a  combination 
of  glacial  and  marine  actions. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Ward  was  inclined  to  regard  the  scratches  in  the  Lake-di»^ 
trict  described  as  due  to  the  confluence  of  several  glaciers,  so  as  to  form  a  laige 
mass  of  ice,  the  pressure  of  which  enabled  it  to  travel  over  the  ridges  separating 
the  valleys,  especially  at  their  lower  kids.  If  the  phenomena  could  be  explained 
in  this  manner,  he  thought  it  needless  to  invoke  the  existence  of  a  large  general 
ice-sheet.  If  sudi  a  thing  had  existed,  it  must  have  brought  some  of  the  rocks 
from  the  north  and  deposited  them  in  the  district,  and  this  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Davies  thought  that  the  author  had  left  some  circumstances  out  of 
view,  especially  the  difference  of  dates  of  the  striae  on  the  Welsh  mountains* 
which  had  been  cut  at  different  times  during  the  elevation  and  depressions  of  the 
land.  He  instanced  the  occurrence  of  fragments  of  Scotclugranite  in  gravels  at  aa 
devation  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  some  years  ago  he  had  attempted  to  show  that 
Anglesea  had  been  glaciated  by  ice  that  had  come  from  the  north  in  the  Cumbtf- 
land  district,  and  attributed  this  circumstance  to  the  preponderance  of  this  northern 
ice  over  that  from  the  Snowdon  range,  which  was,  as  it  were,  set  aside  b^  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Menai  Straits,  the  direction  of  which  coincided  with 
the  main  lines  of  glaciation  in  Anglesea,  might  be  due  to  the  same  cause, 

3.  Notes  on  some  Lamellibranchs  from  the  Budleigh  Salterton 
Pebbles."     By  Arthur  Wyatt  Edgell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  commenced  by  noticing  the  acoordanoe 
between  many  of  the  pebbles  of  Budleigh  Salterton  and  beds  occur- 
ring on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel  in  Brittany,  and  then  * 
described  seveial  species  of  Lamellibranchiata  found  in  &e  Budleigh 
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Salterton  pebbles.  The  species  described  were: — Modiolopsia  ar- 
mmd  (Salter),  If.  Lebesconti,  sp.  n.,  Sanguinoliies  ?,  sp.  {coKtorius  ?, 
Salter),  Ancniopeden  Tromdini,  sp.  n.,  Fterinaa  retroflexa  (Hi- 
nnger,  and  three  other  species,  PcUesarea,  sp.,  Avieula,  sp.,  C^ido* 
phortu  ?,  sp.,  Lunuloeardiwn  DerUricostmf  sp.  n.,  Ctenodontaf  sp.,  and 
Orthcnoia?y  sp. 

Discussion. — ^The  Chainnan  commented  on  the  value  of  the  paper.  The 
distance  of  the  parent  rocks,  the  rolling  of  the  pebbles,  and  their  travelling  from 
south  to  north,  threw  considerable  Hght  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  Triassic 
period.  If  the  New  Red  Sandstone  were,  as  was  now  generally  supposed,  of 
freshwater  origin,  the  information  given  was  of  still  higher  interest. 

Mr.  Godwin- Austen  observed  that  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Badleigh  Salterton  beds  was  the  presence  cf  fine  sandy  deposits,  both  above  and 
below,  which  at  once  suggested  a  difficult  question  as  to  what  could  have  been  the 
ooDdition  under  which  they  were  deposited.  He  thought  that  they  might  be 
connected  with  some  glacial  action,  especially  as  blocks  of  porphyry,  25  tons  in 
weight,  had  been  transported  from  the  neighbourhood  cf  Exeter  and  deposited  in 
the  Triassic  beds,  which  could  hardly  have  been  effected  otherwise  than  by  ice.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  shingle  of  Lake  Superior  is  carried  away  and  redeposited 
by  shore-ice,  so  he  thought  it  possible  that  some  action  of  the  same  kind  might 
during  a  portion  of  the  New  Rea  Sandstone  period  have  drifted  materials  off  from 
the  French  shore  of  ihe  Triassic  lake,  and  deposited  them  in  this  shingle-bed  at 
Biufleigh  Salterton.  In  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  its  distinguished  Foreign  Member, 
to  whom  the  now  generally  accepted  term  rocA^  mautonnies,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  eveniiig,  was  due. 

Mr.  Whitaker  pointed  out  that  in  the  slaty  rocks  at  Mevagissey  in  southern 
Cornwall,  were  quartz  reefe  of  similar  character  to  the  material  of  flie  pebbles  at 
Bodleigh  Salterton,  and  recommended  a  careful  examination  of  these  reefs  before 
accepting  the  Breton  origin  of  the  pebbles  as  conclusively  established.  The 
(leposit  at  Budleigh  Salterton  was,  he  believed,  a  lenticular  mass  of  no  great  extent 

Mr.  Etheridge  remarked  that  Mr.  Salter  had  long  ago  been  of  opinion  that  the 
fessils  in  the  pebbles  were  of  French  origm.  Mr.  Tawney  also  had  examined  the 
beds  near  Torbay  and  Babbacombe,  and  found  the  litholc^cal  characters  curiously 
like  those  of  the  pebbles.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that  any  of  the  same  fossils 
hid  been  found  in  them»  nor  had  they  been  found  in  the  Mevagissey  beds  in 
ComwalL 

Mr.  Hicks  thought  that  we  were  going  too  far  in  search  of  the  original  home  of 
the  fossils,  which  might  have  been  in  some  rocks  destroyed  daring  the  formatioii 
oftheChanneL 


GiOLOoisTs'  Association. — L-^Deoember  6, 1873, — Heniy  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair,— "On  the  York- 
ahire  Oolites."    By  W.  H.  Hudlesten,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  district  occupied  by  beds  of  Oolitto  age  in  north-east  Yorkshire 
oonstitiites  a  mass  of  elevated  land  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
lobes  by  a  triangular  depressed  airea,  known  as  tihe  Yale  of  Pickering, 
towards  which  the  beds  incline.  A  diagonal  of  31  miles  from  N.E. 
to  8.W.  exhibits  the  beds  of  the  Moorland  range  resting  on  the  Lias 
of  Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  whence  they  incline  towards  the  Yale  of 
Pickering,  newer  beds  being  continually  met  with  as  far  as  the 
"Kimmeiidge  Clay"  of  the  Yale.  Crossing  the  Yale  towards  the 
Howardian  Hills,  the  previous  beds  or  their  equivalents  are  repeated 
in  inverse  order  until  the  Lias  of  the  Yale  of  York  is  reached. 
Dealing  with  the  Lower  Oolites,  the  group  is  essentiaUy  arenaceous. 
At  the  eaatem  termination  of  the  Moorland  range  (coast  section) 
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these  beds  have  a  tiiiokness  of  700  feet,  mostly  sands  and  shales, 
nearly  devoid  of  marine  moUusoa,  but  rich  in  plcoit  remains.  There 
are,  however,  four  distinct  zones  of  marine  life  (well  pointed  oat  by 
Dr.  Wright  in  1859),  whidi  may  be  made  out  on  the  coast,  and 
identified  in  the  transverse  valleys  of  the  Mooriand  range. 

1.  Thb  Dogger  and  its  associated  Sani>book,  magnificently  de- 
veloped at  Blue  Wyke,  a  sandy  Oolite  altered  into  an  ironstone, 
oaldc  carbonate  being  replaced  by  ferrous  carbonate ;  in  the  case  of 
the  shells  the  original  material  being  now  replaced  by  siderite.  Very 
unequally  developed,  it  sometimes  rests  on  60  feet  of  8triatviu9'hed9, 
sometimes  dii*ectly  on  the  Upper  Lias,  and  is  considered  by  gecdogists 
as  forming  part  of  the  MuroMsonia  zone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  principal  Oolitic  ironstones  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Bosedale  magnetic  ore  is  a  local  boss  occurring  in  the  underlying  or 
Blue  Wyke  Sands.  Fossils  are  usually  small  of  their  kind,  and 
mostly  come  from  the  Nerinasa-bed. 

2.  "  The  Hillepobb-bsd." — ^At  the  point  of  their  maximum  de- 
velopment, 300  feet  of  sands  and  shades  intervene  between  the 
Dogger  and  this  bed,  which,  north  of  Scarborough,  is  usually  an 
arenaceous  ironstone,  but  a  few  miles  south  of  that  town  becomes 
the  moat  important  calcareous  member  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
Ceromya  Bajociana,  Modiola  tf»6nca<a,  and  Pirma  emteaia  are  very 
common  shells,  whilst  Fholadomya  Lcemanni  and  Pygaster  smnisvl' 
ea^u$  are  characteristio ;  but  the  author  was  unable  to  find  any 
Braohiopods. 

The  principal  f ossiliferous  bed  is  an  Oolitic  marl,  altered  into  an  iron^ 
stone ;  the  shell  matter  is  gone,  and  partly  replaced  by  a  kind  of  Kaolin. 

3.  100  Feet  of  Sandrook  succeed,  and  then  foUows  the  ''  Son- 
borough  Limestone"  series,  consisting  of  grey  marly  limestones, 
alternating  with  marly  shiiles,  varying  in  thickness  irom  50  feet  at 
Hundall  to  three  feet  at  Qristhorp  (distance  nine  miles).  Belemnite9 
giganteu9  is  a  conspicuous  fossil.  A  few  specimens  of  Ammonites, 
Blagdeni,  etc,  have  rarely  been  found  in  nodules.  Avioula,  OermUia^ 
Pinna,  extremely  abundant  Trigonia  costata  fine.  TrigofUa  signata 
rare.  No  Brachiopoda,  and  only  species  and  fragments  of  Echino- 
dermata.  Above  the  '*  Scarborough  Limestone  "  series  occur  160  feet 
of  shales  and  sandstones;  some  of  these  beds  exhibit  casts  of 
Myaciform  shells.  There  is  also  a  ferruginous  bed  containing  an 
oval  Unio  of  moderate  size  in  great  abundance. 

4b  The  fourth  fossiliierous  zone  is  usually  referred  to  the  Combraah. 
More  complete  marine  conditions  are  apparent  Braohiopoda  tuce 
abundant  Ammonites  Herveyi  plentiful.  A  fine  suite  of  fossils  were 
obtained  from  this  bed,  which  is  the  last  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 

In  the  inland  chain  S.W.  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  the  Lower 
Oolites  are  much  attenuated,  amounting  to  more  than  150  feet  in  the 
Derwent  valley.  The  types,  too,  are  much  altered*  At  the  base 
restii^  on  the  Lias  is  the  ''  Top-seam  "  of  ironstone,  with  lAnguLa 
Beanii  and  Orhicvla  reflexa  on  the  horizon  of  the  sands  of  Blue 
Wyke,  which  are  also  further  represented  by  an  aigillaceous  lime 
and  iron  stone,  containing  species  of  Glyphma,  similar  to  those  found 
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on  the  ooasi  The  Dogger  proper  is  poorly  developed  here,  as  are 
the  lower  shales  and  sandstones ;  but  the  second  fossiliferous  zone  of 
the  Lower  Oolites  is  well  represented  by  an  Oolitic  Limestone  of 
oonsiderable  importance,  containing  several  species  characteristic  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Liferior  Oolite.  Above  this,  and  separated  by 
a  few  feet  of  sands,  are  some  arenaceous  limestones  containing  Limck 
hdlida,  Fkoladomya  Theraidtiif  Bhynchonella  spinosa,  a  large  discoidal 
Ammonite,  eto.,  perhaps  on  a  level  with  the  Trigonia-grits  of 
Cheltenham.  This  fauna  gradually  dies  out  through  excess  of  sandy 
matter,  some  shales  intervene,  and  then  another  group  of  sands  with 
siliceous  limestones  occur.  These  have  a  tolerably  abundant  fauna 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Avicvla,  GerviUia,  and  Myacitea  are  es- 
pecially abundant  in  these  beds,  which  may  possibly  be  the  equivalent 
in  time  of  the  Combrash  of  the  coast,  mough  more  estuarine  in 
character. 

IL— January  2nd,  1874.  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  eto., 
President,  in  the  Chair.  "  On  the  Nature  and  Formation  of  Flint 
and  allied  bodies."    By  M.  Hawkins  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  nature  of  several  members 
of  a  large  group  of  bodies  occurring  in  sedimentary  deposite  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  nodules,  and  described 
as  concretionary.  Those  specially  alluded  to  were  the  Septaria  from 
the  London  and  Kimmeridge  Clays,  the  Flints  from  the  Chalk,  Iron 
Pyrites  from  the  Chalk,  the  Phosphatic  nodules  of  the  Gault,  the 
Clay  Lronstone  nodules  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  the  Ironstone 
from  the  Woolwich  Beds.  By  the  gentle  action  of  solvents,  the 
Btracture  of  these  bodies  is  revealed  so  as  to  be  easily  examined  by 
the  microscope.  They  are  then  found  all  to  agree  in  possessing 
a  silicified  oi^anic  structure,  which  may  be  described  as  a  network 
of  fibres,  or  a  mass  permeated  in  every  direction  by  anastomosing 
canals.  This  structure  was  subsequently  filled  in  with  other 
material,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  bisulphide  of  iron, 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  eto.,  the  particular  substance 
thus  filled  in  depending  upon  the  relative  abundance  of  the  sub- 
itances  dissolved  in  the  interstitial  water  of  the  surrounding  matrix. 
The  singular  group  of  concentric  siliceous  circular  bands  seen  upon 
many  fossils,  and  known  as  Orbicular  Silica,  or  Beekite  Markings, 
were  also  i^erred  to.  The  fossils  on  which  they  occur  were  im- 
bedded in  a  matrix  more  porous  than  themselves,  and  of  irregular 
constitution,  so  that  the  evaporation,  to  which  the  consolidation  of 
the  dissolved  silica  in  their  pores  was  mainly  due,  occurred  at  a 
namber  of  pointe  on  tihe  surface  of  the  fossil,  at  whic^  points 
a  deposit  of  silica  took  place,  forming  the  central  tubercles.  The 
odsaation  of  evaporation  was  followed  by  a  fresh  saturation  with  the 
solution,  to  be  again  evaporated.  But  as  the  evaporating  points 
were  now  plugged  up  by  the  previous  deposits,  the  silica  last  con- 
solidated was  deposited  around  their  margin  and  upon  them  in- 
ternally, appearing  outwardly  as  a  ring  round  the  tubercle.  Alter- 
nations of  these  conditions  account  for  the  numerous  bands  seen  in 
some  of  the  groups. 
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OOEiaES:P02TX)E35rOEL 

« 

THE  UPPER  INDUS  BASIN. 

SiE, — ^Whenever  Colonel  Greenwood  writes  on  the  subject  of  ram 
and  river  action,  we  are  sure  to  learn  a  good  deal  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  has  noticed  the  facts  about  the  Upper  Indus  alluviums  which 
I  laid  before  the  Geological  Society,  and  has.  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  causes.  With  much  that  he  has  written  I  heartily 
agree ;  and  if  on  one  point  I  still  differ,  it  \b  with  a  mind  open  to  be 
convinced  if  the  causes  I  proposed  to  account  for  the  present  state 
of  the  alluvial  deposits  should  seem  after  further  argument  either 
inadequate  or  unnecessary. 

I  grant  the  "hard  gorge  and  soft  valley"  theory  of  Colonel 
Greenwood  generally ;  in  some  instances  where  I  have  observed  the 
alternation,  a  difference  in  the  rocks  can  be  seen  to  account  for  it ;  in 
others  the  reason  is  less  clear.  Still  I  am  ready  to  believe  that 
further  knowledge  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  would 
show  that  this  theory  is  applicable  to  most  cases. 

But  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  the  accumulation  and 
subsequent  denudation  of  thick  alluvial  deposits  were  due  only  to 
the  variations  in  slope  of  the  river-bed.  In  the  first  place  I  cannot 
see  how  hundreds  of  feet  of  alluvial  strata  could  be  formed  one 
upon  another  in  a  wide  valley  ending  in  a  gorge,  while  the  bed  of  the 
gorge  was^  sinking  from  erosion. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  alluvial  gravels,  to  a  great  thickness,  in  ike 
gorges  as  toelL  This  is  evidence  that,  at  the  accumulating  time^ 
alluvium  (of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  very  likely)  was  deposited 
all  along  both  valley  and  gorge ;  that  the  river-bed  rose  everywhere, 
though  not  in  all  places  to  the  same  relative  height  above  its  rook 
bottom,  nor  probably,  with  one  uniform  gradient 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Indus  Valley 
itself  of  alluvial  pebble-beds  two  and  three  hundred  feet  thick,  while 
in  the  narrow  tributary  valleys  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  of  them 
are  seen.  The  cases  of  Khardong  and  Tainyar  are  the  two  most 
striking  ones  that  come  to  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

This  it  is  that  makes  me  think  Colonel  Greenwood's  theory  insuffi- 
cient. That  my  own  is  the  right  one  of  course  does  not  follow ;  and 
I  will  not  fill  up  your  space  at  present  in  maintaining  it,  being  con- 
tent to  attempt  advancing  the  discussion  one  stage  at  a  time. 

28.  Jermyn  Strbbt,  Frkdebio  Drew. 

January  2lst,  1874.  

THANET  CHALK. 
Sir, — I  omitted  to  state  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  (Gkol.  Mag. 
Jan.  1874)  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  Ammonites  exhibited 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  at  least  three  feet :  also  that  any  person 
visiting  the  section  should  go  at  the  first  or  last  quarter  of  the  moon, 
as  "the  springs"  in  the  Island  bring  the  high  tide  on  between 
12  and  1  o'clo^  in  the  day,  and  stop  all  continuous  work  between 
9  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the  afternoon.  F.  A.  Bsdwxll. 

23,  Old  Squash,  Linooln*8  Ink. 
January  17M,  1874. 
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SCOTCH  GEANITE  ON  WELSH  HILLS. 
SiB,— Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  is  reported  to  have  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  GeologioaL  Society  on  the  7th  of  January  (after  the 
reading  of  my  paper),  that  Scotch  granite  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Welsh  mountains  up  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea  I  Mr.  Davies  would 
oblige,  not  only  myself,  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  of  the  readers 
of  &e  Geological  Maoazins,  by  mentioning  the  locality,  and 
whether  the  granite  has  been  identified  by  tracing  it  northwards' to 
its  source.  D*  Maokintosh. 


OEIOIN  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

Sib, — ^I  have  only  just  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Malet's 
interesting  paper  on  the  Origin  of  Earthquakes  which  appeared  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Gsologioal  Magazine,  1878,  Vol.  X. 
p.  74. 

I  oannot  think  he  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for  them,  referring 
them  to  the  action  of  water  percolating  underground,  wearing  away 
tilie  rocks,  and  by  so  doing  causing  subterranean  landslips.  Surely 
if  it  is  to  this  tifiat  Earthquakes  owe  their  origin,  they  would  be 
found  occurring  in  every  country,  but  far  more  frequently  in  those 
in  which  is  the  greatest  rainfall.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  pro- 
hably  the  most  rainy  countries  in  Europe,  and  accordingly  ought  to 
be  those  most  severely  shaken  by  Earthquakes ;  nevertheless,  these 
are  countries  nearly  entirely  exempt  from  such  shocks.  No  doubt 
many  Earthquakes  do  occur  in  England  every  year,  but  of  so  slight 
a  character  as  to  be  perceptible  only  by  special  instruments  for 
detecting  them,  and  Mr.  Malet  is  evidently  referring  to  those  of  a 
more  severe  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  appeal  to  that  observation  of  facts 
on  which  Mr.  Malet  lays  rightly  so  much  stress,  we  find  a  close 
oonnezion  between  the  distribution  of  volcanic  areas  and  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes ;  both  volcanos  and  earthquakes  have,  in  the 
mam,  developed  themselves  in  the  same  directions,  and  the  latter 
increase  in  frequency  on  approaching  the  focus  of  volcanic  activity. 

Again,  we  hear  of  earthquakes  ceasing  when  a  new  volcanic  vent 
has  been  formed  in  the  district,  or  an  old  one  re-opened.  This  is 
apparently  another  indication  of  the  community  of  origin  of  vol- 
canos and  earthquakes,  the  former  acting  as  a  safety-valve  to  the 
latter,  but  by  Mr.  Malet's  theory  I  can  see  no  explanation  of  it. 

Again,  we  know  that  eruptions  are  attended  and  preceded  by 
earthquakes^  though  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  eruption  the  effect  of  the  earthquake,  it  seems  to  me 
more  reasonable  to  assign  them  both  to  a  common  cause,  namely,  the 
expansion  of  subterranean  matter  causing  rendings  in  the  rocks  from 
an  over  state  of  tension,  and  when,  as  in  this  instance,  occurring  at 
a  comparatively  slight  depth,  the  melted  matter  forcing  a  way  to  the 
nr&ce  will  flow  over  it  as  an  eruption.  The  greatest  earthquakes 
frequently  take  place  far  from  volcanic  areas ;  but  we  may,  I  think, 
with  some  confidence  refer  them  to  the  same  cause  producing  the 
loinor  shocks ;    only  that  taking  place  at  too  great  a  depth  for  the 
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melted  matter  overooming  the  resistance  of  the  rooks  aboTo  to  foroe 
a  passage  to  the  sarfaoe ;  consequently  no  eroption  follows,  or  in 
Mr.  Midet's  words,  ''an  earthquake  is  an  uncompleted  effort  to 
establish  a  voloano."  A.  Colyin,  F.QA 

Nbw  Uviybksitt  Club,  St.  Jaxbb's  Scbbbt,  8.W^ 


:M:iS03EIXiIi^3SrE30T7S. 


On  the  Dbritatioh  op  the  Word  "Sabsbn." — It  was  supposed 
by  Dr.  Stukeley  that  the  word  Sarsen  came  to  us  from  the  Phoanioians, 
and  other  writers  since  his  time  have  adopted  it  as  suoh ;  but  the 
greatest  authority  of  the  present  day  confutes  the  opinion,  and 
states  ''that  no  word  in  the  English  language  is  of  Phoenician  origin.^ 
If  so,  we  must  inquire  what  other  language  will  assist  us.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  se<  is  a  rock  or  stone;  9e9$i,  a  settle  or  seat;  aeaan or 
geten,  rocks.  The  e  in  «e«a»  is  without  accent,  and  sounded  like  e 
in  there,  ai  in  fair,  or  as  apris  Fr.  The  word  Sarsen  is  pronounced 
by  the  country  people  «d««n,  omitting  the  r;  so  that,  perhaps,  the 
word  Sarsen  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  Se$an,  *'  rocks,^'  and 
correctly  sounded  by  the  Wiltshire  descendants  of  our  Saxon  foie^ 
fathers,  who  still  retain  many  other  words  of  the  same  origin  in 
great  purity;  for,  as  Dean  Trench  has  observed,  ''they  have  not  gone 
from  us,  but  we  from  them."  B.  F. 


OiJ)MT  British  Starfish.— Mr.  Heniy  Hicks,  F.G.8.,  F.B.C,S^ 
has  called  my  attention  to  an  important  omission  made  in  my  list  of 
Palaeozoic  starfishes  printed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine, 
page  7.  I  find  I  omitted  from  that  list  the  oldest  known  Britidk 
sttfffish,  the  FdUuterina  Bamaeyensis,  a  new  species,  described  by 
Dr.  Hicks  in  the  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  1872,  vol.  zxix. 
p.  51,  pi.  iv.  figs.  21-23,  from  the  Tremadoc  rocks  of  Bamsey  Island. 
The  specimen  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Ludlow.  Mr. 
Hicks  mentions  that  Dr.  Otto  Torell  and  Mr.  Linnarson  had  de- 
scribed forms  of  starfish  which  had  been  found  in  Sweden,  in  rocka 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Harlech  group  of  Great  Britain. 
Another  Palsdozoic  form  has  also  been  figured  and  described  by 
Mr.  W.  Hellier  Baily,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  publications  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  caUed 
by  Prof.  Harkness,  F.B.&,  of  Queen's  College,  Cork.— H.  W. 


OSITTJ^Krir. 


Prof.  A.  K  Bsuss,  Vienna. — It  is  with  deep*  regret  we  record  the 
death  of  an  able  Austrian  paheontologist  Prof.  Beuss  was  a  Fore%ii 
Correspondent  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  author  of 
many  papers  on  the  Foraminifera,  Crustacea,  etc  We  hope  to  give 
a  longer  notice  of  Prof.  Beuss  next  month. 
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I. — ^Thb  Lsinsteb  Coal-field. 
By  J.  MOO.  MvADonTB,  F.R.G.S.I.,  MiniDg  Engineer. 

HAYINQv  been  oonneoted  with  mining  works  in  this  distriot,.  the 
writer  offers  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  ita  seams 
of  Coal^  and  resources  for  supply  of  fuel. 

The  recent  Boyal  Coal  Commission  estimated  the  quantity  of 
Coal  in  the  Leinster  Coal-field  at  75^000,000  tons.  If  only  two- 
thirds  or  50,000,000  tons  be  taken  as  practically  available,  the 
quantity  is  of  some  importance  in?  connexion  with  the  situation  of 
the  field. 

Posiiiou  at^  general  deseripdion. 

If  a  short  journey  by  rail  be  made  from  the  Kildare  Jnnotion  of 
l^e  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  Kilkenny,  and  from 
KOkenny  by  the  Central  Ireland  Line  to  Maryborough,  and  from 
Maryborough  back  by  rail  to  Kildare,  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
district  within  which  the  Coal-field  is  contained  will  be  made. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lines  of  railway,  and  although  at  some 
points  very  nearly  approached,  the  Coal-field  is,  however,  without 
direct  railway  communication  with  any  of  these  lines. 

Externally  the  Coal-district  offers  a  generally  uniform  character. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills,  varying  from  600  to  1000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  which  at  or  near  their  summits  blend  one  into 
another,  and  together  form  in  the  interior  a  traet  of  undulating 
ooontry  extending  over  more  than  200  square  mile&  The  rivers 
Binan  and  Deehin  form  the  principal  drainage  lines  of  the  interior, 
and  the  fine  valleys  through  which  they  run  in  their  course  to  the 
Nore  give  a  favourable  approach  £rom  the  direction  of  the:  City 
of  Kilkenny. 

The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  the  greatest  width  about  fifteen  miles,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  field  being  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  the  southern 
in  the  Co.  of  Kilkenny. 

The  geological  formation  consists  of  alternations  of  stratified  sand- 
atone  and  shale,  forming  together,  in  external  shape,  an  irregularly 
Hounded  tract  of  hill-country,  which  rests  upon  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone. 

The  lower  strata  of  this  formation  for  a  vertical  thickness  of  more 
than  1000  feet  appear  to  be  destitute  of  workable  seams  of  Coal; 
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and  as  for  Hie  most  part  these  lower  beds  dip  or  incline  moderately 
towards  the  interior,  a  oonsideiable  portion  of  the  foimation  referred 
to  is  met  with  m  l&e  exterior,  wluch  is  devoid  of  workable  Goal, 
although  interstratified  wi£h  a  &w  thin  seams  six  inches  and  under 
in  thioknsss.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others^  out  of  the  total  area 
of  200  square  miles  comprised  in  tl^  district^  not  much  more  than 
one-fourth  rejMreeents  in  the  interior  the  Coal-field  proper,  or  that 
portion  of  the  formation  within  whioh  the  lowest  workable  seams 
of  Coal  hvve  been  found. 

Hie  strata. in  genend  undulate,  and  on  all  sides  finally  dip  or 
incline  to  one  common  centre.  This  centre  is  in  appearance  basin* 
shaped,  and  it  forms  the  main  Coal-basin  of  the  Lordship  of  Gastle- 
oomer  and  Doonane,  with  the  detached  basins  of  Clough  and  New- 
town. 

In  this  paper  these  Coal-basins  will  first  be  lelemd  to,  and  afters 
waids  the  seams  of  Coal  in  the  exterior  of  the  field. 


Iderior  of  Ae  CoclrfiM. 

In  these  central  basins  once  lay  the  eelelMAted  *'  Kilkenny  OoaL**- 
An  exoeedin^y  pure  anthracite  Goal,  it  Taried  from  two  feet  n 
indies  to  three  feet  feur  inohee  in  thickness,  and  is  known  ats  Ibs^ 
three-feet  seam« 

Commencing  at  HtQe  more  than  a  mile  north<^ast  of  the  town  of 
Oastiedoiner  in  the  Ca  of  Kilkenny,  this  seam  of  Coal  extended 
into  DoeMkne  in  the  Queen's  County,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles. 
Narrow  at  both  ends  and  irreg^ular  in  shape,  the  main  oential  baidn 
ef  the  Lordship  of  Oastlsoomer  had,  however,  from,  east  to  west, 
a  maximum  width  of  mors  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  die  entire  area 
was  favourably  circumstaneed  for  working,  as  tlie  seam  lay  at  eom- 
pacalarfely  shallow  depths  below  the  su^aoe.  The  pits  or  shafts 
seldom  exceeded  sixty  yards  in  depth,  while  the  majority  ranged- 
from  twenty  to  forty  yards  each. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northern  end  at  Doonane,  this  oeniral 
basin  forms  part  of  the  Lordship  of  Oastlecomer;  loid  it  may  be 
said  that  the  system  of  working  by  a  number  of  small  pits  wiivdi 
was  adopted  mora  than  150  years  ago,  on  the  opening  out  of  the 
seam  by  the  then  Sir  Chr.  Wandesforde,  continued  to  be  followed 
until  its  exhaustion  within  the  last  25  years.  During'  that  period 
this  seam  of  Coal  was  generally  worked  by  the  suooessiye  pro- 
prietors of  the  estate  upon  a  system  of  contract  lYith  tenants  and 
others,  tmder  one  general  engineering-  superintendenoe  and  manage- 
ment. 

.  In  addition  to  this  principal  basin,  there  lay  two  smaller  basins  of 
the  same  seam  of  three-feet  Coal  immediately  near  it  One  was  the 
Clough  OoUiery  on  the  west,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Newtown 
Colliery  on  the  north.  At  one  time,  all  formed  a  single  basin ;  but 
owing  to  undulaticns  of  the  strata  and  subsequent  denudation,  these 
smaller  basins  are  now  found  detached.  With  the  exception  of 
some  portions  of  the  seam  which  were  left  in  the  Clough  ColMeiy, 
owing  to  insuffioienfr  power  for  kssping  the  workings  unwatered, 
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the  three-feet  seam  has  been  for  several  years  past  also  exhansted  in 
these  two  basins. 

The  total  quantity  of  Coal  obtained  &om  this  seam  of  Coal  may 
be  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  tons. 

That  source  of  supply  having  been  exhausted,  inquiiy  will  next 
be  directed  to  the  other  resources  of  the  field. 

About  the  year  IdlO,  and  subsequently,  the  existence  of  a  seam  of 
Coal  below  the  three-feet  seam  was  ascertained  by  borings  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  David  Aher,  C.E.,  then  manager  of 
the  mines  of  the  Lordship  of  Castlecomer,  in  portions  of  the  Coal- 
field that  lay  between  the  principal  basin  of  the  three-feet  seam  on 
the  east  and  the  Clough  Colliery  on  the  west,  in  ground  into  which 
the  three-feet  seam  did  not  extend.  Upon  the  site  of  one  of  these 
borings,  on  the  lands  of  Cloneen,  a  shaft  was  sunk  about  the  year 
1829,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Matthias  Dunn,  and  was  called 
Jarrow,  after  the  Jarrow  Colliery  in  the  North  of  England. 

In  this  shaft,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards  from  the  surface, 
a  seam  of  anthracite  Coal  was  found,  in  appeaiunce  and  structure 
widely  different  from  the  three-feet  seam.  When  in  its  best  con- 
dition, it  has  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  and  it  is  called  the 
Jarrow  or  four-feet  seam.  Of  this  thickness  of  four  feet,  however, 
usually  more  than  one-half  consists  of  inferior  Coal,  the-  remainder 
being  clean  hard  Coal  of  excellent  quality. 

It  is  irregularly  massive  in  shape,  sharp  at  the  edges  in  fracture, 
and  somewhat  uneven  or  granular  on  the  surface.  Slow  to  kindle, 
but  once  fully  ignited,  it  gives  out  much  heat,  and  lasts  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  sometimes  for  hours  together,  without  requiring 
attention  or  renewal. 

While  the  three-feet  seam  of  Coal  could  be  had,  the  working  of 
the  Jarrow  seam  was  not  carried  on  with  vigour ;  but  of  late  years 
considerable  quantities  of  this  Coal  have  been  raised,  and  this  seam 
is  now  reputed  to  be  the  most  important  and  valuable  in  the  district 

About  the  year  1861  the  further  working  of  the  first  or  No.  1 
Jarrow  Pit  was  discontinued,  and  a  second  shaft  called  the  No.  2 
Pit,  about  seventy  yards  in  depth,  was  sunk  more  to  the  dip  of  the 
seam.  Subsequently  the  original  shaft  was  re-opened,  and  Coal  is 
now  raised  from  both. 

In  addition  to  these  workings,  the  sinking  of  a  third  or  No.  3 
Jarrow  shaft  upon  the  same  seam  is  at  present  in  progress. 

From  the  workings  that  have  been  made,  this  Jarrow  seam  is 
found  to  be  variable  in  its  thickness.  In  its  bed  it  lies  in  easy 
undulations  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  field  it  has  its 
greatest  development  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  principally  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  these  undulations. 

When,  however,  it  rolls  over  or  rises  towards  the  surface  with  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  strata,  it  has  been  found  generally  to  decrease 
in  thickness,  and  sometimes  to  thin  out  to  one-half  or  less  than  that 
in  thickness. 

From  borings  that  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made  upon  the 
royalties  of  the  Lordship  of  Castlecomer,  in  addition  to  the  work- 
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ings  already  mentioned,  its  extension  and  oontinuation  nnder  the 
whole  area  that  was  onoe  underlaid  by  the  three-feet  seam,  may  be 
nid  to  be  now  well  established.  The  Jarrow  seam  is,  in  faot^  the 
first  workable  bed  of  Goal  whioh  is  met  with  below  that  seam. 

Some  of  the  borings  that  have  proved  this  seam  were  made  through 
pits  in  whioh  the  three*feet  Ooal  had  been  worked.  The  thickness 
of  strata  between  both  seams  may  vary  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  work- 
ing npon  the  Jarrow  secun  at  any  point  under  the  three  feet  seam, 
and  that  snoh  workings  as  have  been  made  upon  it  are  all  of  them 
outside  of  the  oroppings  or  outgoings  of  that  seam,  it  becomeis 
evident  that  the  Jarrow  seam  is  likely  to  prove  a  principal  source  of 
sapply  of  Ooal  in  the  future  working  of  the  field. 

When  oiroumstanoes  shall  call  for  a  large  development  of  its 
ooal  resources,  the  first  step  for  that  purpose  wHl  be  taken  when 
sinkings  shall  be  made  to  the  Jarrow  seam  through  some  of  the 
deep  portions  of  the  principal  basin  of  the  three-feet  seam. 

In  addition  to  the  workings  already  referred  to,  the  Jarrow  Coal 
was,  for  some  time,  worked  at  Massford,  and  it  is  at  present  worked 
at  The  Bock  Colliery,  both  near  Castleoomer.  More  than  eighty 
years  ago  its  outgoing  was  discovered  eastward  of  the  Doonane 
portion  of  the  three-feet  seam,  and  some  workings  were  then  made 
upon  it,  and  within  the  last  twelve  years  at  the  Qeneva  Colliery, 
near  Crettyard. 

Its  extension  into  Clough,  the  estate  of  Qeorge  Leopold  Bryan, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  was  ascertained  by  the  position  and  lie  of  the  seam  in 
the  No.  2  Jarrow  Pit,  and  works  are  in  progress,  and  a '  shaft  is 
now  being  sunk  to  that  seam  upon  the  Clough  royalty.  | 

At  Monteen,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  field,  workings  have 
been  for  some  time  and  are  at  present  carried  on  upon  the  Jarrow . 
seam ;  but  here  it  has  been  found  upon  the  average  to  be  not  much 
more  than  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  four  inches  in  thickness. 

At  the  Hollypark  Colliery,  in  the  Queen's  county,  it  has  also  been 
worked  upon  its  northern  verge  or  outgoing,  outside  of  the  outorop 
of  the  three-feet  seam  of  the  Newtown  basin.  These  worka  are  in 
operation  at  present ;  but  in  this  instance  that  Coal,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  as  yet  wrought,  belongs  to  the  class  of  a  thin  seam.  • 

Upon  the  west,  the  Jarrow  seam  has  been  partially  worked  upon 
its  verge  or  outcrop  at  the  Broompark  and  Biesk  Collieries,  with  a 
thickness  of  about  eighteen  inches ;  but  whether  in  the  condition  of 
a  thick  or  a  thin  seam,  it  generally  retains  the  character  of  a  strong 
nseful  Aoal.  It  may  be  worth  remark,  that  wherever  this  seam  has  been 
found  to  approach  the  surface,  its  condition  has  been  that  of  a  thin 
seam  of  Coal,  usually  of  workable  thickness. 

Lower  Seams  and  Exterior  of  the  Coal-field, 

To  ascertain  what  workable  seams  of  Coal  lie  below  the  Jarrow 
•earn,  a  useful  point  for  observation  will  be  found  anywhere  at  the 
Mewtown  basin  of  the  three-feet  seam,  lliere  in  its  best  condition 
a  tract  of  that  seam  once  lay,  and  if  a  line  of  section  be  now  taken 
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to  the  north  of  the  Bashes  SchooI-houBe — a  prominent  featare  at 
this  part  of  the  field — ^the  structure  of  the  distriot  generally  will 
present  itself.  Adyanoing  forwards  from  the  Newtown  basin,  liito 
Hollypark  Colliery  is  met,  in  which  the  underlying  Jarrow  seam  has 
been  partially  worked  along  its  verge  or  outcrop,  as  already  men- 
tioned, although  in  the  condition  of  a  thin  seam  only ;  and  passing 
from  it,  at  a  lUstanoe  of  less  than  one  mile,  the  Bushes  Oolliery  is 
next  met  with,  in  which  the  Bushes  seam  of  Coal,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  was  worked  several  years  ago. 

This  Bushes  seam  is  the  principal  Coal-seam  of  the  exterior  of  the 
field.  At  Clogrennan  Hill  (Bilboa),  upon  the  east,  at  Ballylehane  or 
Modubeagh,  and  Mullaghmore  upon  the  north,  and  at  Skehana  and 
Firoda  upon  the  west  and  south,  this  seam  has  been  partially  worked* 
and  these  workings  may  be  taken  as  its  principal  landmarks.  Around 
the  district  it  varies  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
and  it  may  be  called,  upon  an  average,  an  eighteen  or  twenty-inoh 
seam.  It  is  softer  than  the  hard  Co^  of  the  interior,  and  the  seam 
sometimes  consists  in  part  of  fine  Coal  or  Culm,  with  thin  bands  of 
clean  CoaL  It  is  quicker  in  kindling,  but  does  not  make  so  lasting 
a  fire  as  the  hard  Coal.  The  only  mining  works  that  have  been  of 
late  undertaken  in  the  exterior  of  the  field  are  those  at  Ballylehane 
or  Modubeagh,  where  a  shaft  is  being  sunk  to  reach  a  portion  of  this 
seam  at  the  north  of  the  district 

Although  met  with  and  partially  worked  at  several  points,  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  conveyed  that  this  Bushes  seam  is  unbroken  or 
oompletely  continuous  in  the  exterior,  from  one  point  to  another. 
Owing  to  denudation,  faults,  and  dislocations  of  strata,  its  oondnuity 
may  be  frequently  interrupted,  and  irom  the  same  causes  it  may  be, 
in  some  places,  altogether  wanting. 

Whatever  its  condition  may  be,  it  will,  however,  be  found  to 
underlie  and  to  extend  under  the  seams  of  Coal  that  have  been 
already  described  in  the  interior  of  the  field. 

To  complete  the  examination  of  the  seams  of  the  exterior,  it 
remains  to  be  mentioned  that  at  a  depth  of  about  60  yards  below 
the  Bushes  seam  of  CoaJ,  another  is  found  which  has  been  called  the 
Bossmore  Foot  Coal,  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
•  ness.  If  the  liue  of  section  be  continued  from  the  outcrop  of  the 
Bushes  seam,  the  outgoing  of  this  last-mentioned  or  Bossmore  seam 
may  be  observed. 

As  at  a  few  points  Culm  has  been  raised  from  this  latter  seam, 
although  in  very  inconsiderable  quantity,  it  may  be  considered, 
as  far  as  present  evidences  extend,  the  lowest  seam  with  any 
pretensions  to  be  classed  as  workable  in  the  Leinster  Coal-districL 
The  workings  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Bushes  seam  and  upon 
the  Bossmore  Foot  Coal  m«rk  in  part  the  principal  points  of  the 
circumscribing  line,  within  which  the  Coal-field  proper  is  contained. 

Before  a  complete  section  of  all  the  workable  seams  can  be  given, 
that  part  of  the  field  known  as  the  Hill  of  Coolbane  has  to  be 
noticed.  It  forms,  in  the  interior,  the  steep  hill  or  ridge  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  high  road  between  Castlecomer  and  Crettyard, 
and  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Coal-field. 
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Die  fhxee-feet  Beam  of  Ctoel  esteuddd  heie  to  &m  foot  of  the  hill* 
and  thove,  by  a  &iilt  or  cUalooation  of  the.  strata  whkdi  nms  some* 
iriiatparallel  with  the  hill,  the  seam  was  thrown  down  to  a  lower 
leyeL  Owing  in  part  to  beine  so  thrown  down,  but  mainly  to  the 
steepness  of  the  hm-side,  whiob  here  rises  qoioUy  and  immediately 
OTBT  it,  there  is  here  found  overlying  the  uure&*f eet  seam  a  greater 
rertioal  thiokneas  of  strata  than  has  been  met  with  over  that  seas» 
at  any  other  part  of  the  field.  These  strata  contain  in  them 
three  other  workable  seams  of  Goal  that  are  no,where  else  fonnd 
together  in  the  field,  but  which  obviously  once  extended  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  three-feet  seam,  before  the  land  had  been  worn 
away  and  shaped  as  it  is  now  found. 

These  upper  stmta  extend,  however,  but  for  a  short  distance,- 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  them,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  one  of  the  principal  &nlts  of  the  Uoal-field  strikes  away 
in  a  north-east  and  south-west  dire(^on,  bringing  up  to  the  south'' 
sast,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  snrfaoe,  the  strata  that  contain  the 
thrae-feet  seam  of  Coal,  and  with  them  an  extension  of  that  seam 
upon  the  hill  and  the  high  ground  behind  it  to  the  east  an^  north,  in 
the  direction  oi  Montesn  and  the  Doonane  river.  The  maximum 
dinilacement  or  throw  of  this  fault  is  about  eighty  yards. 

In  the  strata  that  have  been  referred  to  as  forming  the  hill-side  to 
the  west  of  this  main  upthrow  fault,  in  a  thickness  of  less  than 
leventy  yards  over  the  three-feet  seam  of  Goal,  the  following  section 
18  &und : — 

Stxasa.      Ooau 
Tdfc  Ft    Ft.  la. 

8nfc(»«ioil  floid  rab^ttrtto ^       4    0 

PMooek,OT22-ii»h8eftmofCoca «..       •«•       ...  i  10 

Intermediate  strata .,        ...        .^      16    0 

Stony  Coal Z    0 

lotannediate  strata 7    0 

Doable  Mam... •••        ...  %    6 

Intennediate  strate  ...        86    0 

The  thieerfeat  seam 3    0 

To  these  may  now  be  added  the  other  seams  and  strata,  in 
dasoending  order,  viz. : — 

latomadiate  strata,  between  the  ibree-lbet  seam  and  Jaxrow  Oosl, 

from  70  to  80  yards 70    0 

Jmow  Coal,  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  Sickness,  ayeraffo      ...  2    6 

Intermediate  strata,  thiclcness  not  asoertained,  bnt  it  may  Oe  from 

150  to  200  yards unaseertamed 

T>^hM  - 1      A 

^^■"^  ■WMIl   •••  «•«  ...  ...  ««a  ...  ..•  •••  *      w 

Intennediate  Strata 60    0 

Bovmore  Foot  Coal 1    0 

As  far  as  present  knowledge  of  the  field  extends,  the  foregoing 
aeotion  presents  a  fair  classifioation  of  the  several  workable  seams 
of  the  Leinster  Coal-district.  Seams  six  inches  in  thickness  and 
under  are  omitted,  as,  although  useful  to  the  miner  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  particular  beds,  they  are  not  of  any  commercial  value. 

Surveys  of  ike  DiairieL 
In  the  year  1814  a  Geological  and  Mining  Eeport  upon  the 
Lomster  Coal«district,  by  Sir  Biohard  Griffith,  then  Mining  En- 
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goieer  to  the  Dublin  Sodety,  was  pnblisbed  bj  that  Society.  This 
Beport  was  accompanied  by  an  engrayed  map  and  secdons,  and  aftor 
a  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  survey  was  undertaken, 
the  work  done  and  the  results  Hrrived  at  form  an  enduring  testimony 
to  the  abilities  of  Griffith,  and,  to  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
makes  his  labours  upon  that  survey  at  sudi  an  early  date  a  model 
•f  work  for  others.  The  irfain  features  of  iiie  structure  of  the  field 
as  described  by  Griffith  have  been  followed  in  this  paper,  and  the 
writer  believes  tl^at  they  recommend  themselves,  upon  their  own 
evidences,  to  all  who  have  liad  any  practical  mining  knowledge  of 
the  district. 

In  th^  year  1859  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  Coal-field  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  were  given  to  the  public  in  the 
G^logical  Map-sheets  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  with  sheets  of  sections 
and  two  descriptive  pamphlets.  The  classification  of  l^e  seams  by 
that  Survey  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  Griffith. 

For  the  general  structure  of  the  field,  as  given  by  him,  and  sum- 
marized in  this  paper,  there  is  substituted  a  theory  that  the  external 
workable  seams  do  not  underlie  the  seams  of  the  interior,  but  that 
they  re-appear,  and  that  the  seam  which  was  worked  at  the  Bushes 
and  Clogrennan  Hill  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  field  the  three- 
feet  seam  of  Goal.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  acqui- 
escence in  this  theory, — and  they  are  not  lessened  when  it  is  found 
that  the  Coals  worked  at  the  Geneva,  Monteen,  Kiesk,  and  Moyfaora 
Collieries  are  also  classed  by  that  Survey  as  belonging  to  the  thre^ 
feet  seam. 

In  contrast  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  comparison  of  sections  of 
strata  over  the  Bushes  seam  and  the  three-feet  seam,  to  show  that 
such  conclusions  are  open  to  re-consideration. 

At  Tilly's  Pit  on  Bally lehane,  upon  the  Bushes  seam,  there  is  a 
sectional  thickness  of  strata  in  the  shaft  of  more  than  90  yards,  with 
only  one  intermediate  thin  unworkable  seam  of  Coal  in  that  section 
overlying  the  Bushes  seam. 

In  the  side  of  the  Hill  of  Coolbane,  however,  there  are  found  over 
the  three-feet  seam,  in  a  sectional  thickness  of  less  than  70  yards  of 
strata,  three  distinct  intermediate  workable  seams  of  Coal. 

These  sections  appear  to  be  so  deficient  in  elements  of  constructive 
identification,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  differences 
which  are  found  in  the  strata  themselves,  or  in  the  thicknesses  and 
^[ualities  of  the  seams  of  Coal. 

In  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  field  as  presented  in  this 
paper,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Slievardagh  Collieries. 

From  the  Leinster  district  the  underlying  limestone  and  the 
lower  beds  of  the  Coal-formation  extend  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
into  the  Co.  of  Tipperary,  and  the  formation  is  found  to  preserve  its 
upper  or  Coal-bearing  strata  as  it  approaches  the  town  of  Eillenanle. 
In  the  hills  to  the  north  of  that  town  are  the  Slievardagh  Collieries, 
and  as  the  lower  beds  and  the  underlying  limestone  are  conttnuous 
from  one  district  to  the  other,  some  approximate  similarity  in  tha 
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relative  positionfl  and  oharacters  of  the  seatais  of  both  districts  may  be 
hx^ed  for. 

The  Siievardagh  field  has  the  advantage  of  r^alarity  in  its  strati- 
fication, and  the  following  is  a  section  of  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
field  near  its  centre,  at  the  Earlshill  Colliery : — ^ 

STBAfA.  COAb 

Yds.  Ft.      Ft.  In. 

Svftoe  and  uppermost  beds 20    0 

Ftokendea,  or  four-ieet  seam  .^        4    0 

Intermediate  itntta   ^ ...      37    0 

ClaghacoMi  Coal      2    0 

Intennediate  atraia   ...        .««        ...        ^ 10    0 

Hanlej's  Vein  „ 1    « 

httermediato  atrata 30    0 

CnmCoal     2    0 

latecmediate  atrata ^ 47    0 

IWnCoal     ^ 2    0 

latermediate  strata 67    0 

Maher'sVein „ 0    8 

Infeermediate  strata 170    0 

Second,  or  Upper  Glengoole  seam 1    S 

Intermediate  strata  ...        .,.        ...        .,.        .^        43    0 

First,  or  Lower  Glengoole  seam,  being  the  lowest  workable  seam 
in  the  Slieyaidagh  district,  yarying  from  one  foot  to  one  foot 

■X  inebes  in  thickness      ^ 1    S 

As  in  thiB  section  there  is  an  upper  seam  for  which  in  the  Leinster 

I        field  there  is  a  deficiency  of  strata  over  the  Peacock  Goal,  the  sections 

of  the  two  districts  will  be  best  contrasted  in  ascending  order  from 

the  lowest  workable  seam  in  each. 

i  It  is  submitted  that  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  Glengoole  seams  of 

I        Siievardagh  represent  the  Roesmore  Foot  Coal  and  the  Bashes  seam  of 

Leinster,  and  that  Maher's  Vein  and  the  Main  Coal  of  Earlshill  re* 

I        present  the  Jarrow  seam  and  the  three-feet  seam  of  the  Castlecomer 

!        field.    The  thickness  of  strata  between  the  No.  2  Glengoole  seam 

!        and  Maher's  Vein  points  to  the  distance,  which  is  also  felt  to  be  con- 

1        siderable,  between  the  Bushes  seam  and  the  Jarrow  CoaL 

When  the  sections  are  examined  in  detail,  and  the  relative  quali- 
ties of  the  seams  compared  by  those  with  practical  knowledge  of  both 
diBtrictSy  other  parallels,  unnecessary  here  to  refBr  to,  will  be  ob- 
aerved.  Amongst  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  common  to 
both  districts  the  character  of  the  coal  of  the  two  lower  workable 
seams  in  which  Culm  or  fine  coal  occurs,  and  the  preponderance  of 
hard  coal  in  the  upper  seams.' 

Present  Condition, 
Upon  a  recent  visit  by  the  writer,  the  several  mining  works,  at 
present  raising  coal  in  the  district,  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 
I  Upon  portions  of  the  upper  seams, — Pits  on  the  Hill  of  Coolbane. 

Upon  the  Jarrow  seam, — Jarrow  Pits  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Book 
OoUiery,  Monteen  Colliery,  HoUypaik  Pits. 

Upon  the  lower  seams, — Skehana  Colliery,  Ballylehane,  Tolerton, 
Bossmore,  and  Beevanagh. 


i 


'  Geol.  Surrey  of  Slierardagb  Coal-districtj  Sheet  146,  and  accompanying  Memoir. 
'  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  ftirtber  exammation  of  the  Leinster  Coal-field  ii  now 
(1S74)  in  prognas  by  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Ireland. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Bome  few  pits  are  oooiflionallj  met- 
with  upon  shallow  portions. of  hasins  of  the  three-feet  seam,  for 
reoovery  of  remnants  of  Ck)al  that  may  have  escaped  the  eflSorta 
of  former  searchers. 

The  present  output  of  the  Ooal-field  is  at  the  rate  of  about  80,000 
tons  yearly.  Of  this  quantity  about  one-half  oonsists  of  small  Coal 
and  Culm,  which  are  used  for  the  burning  of  lime  and  bricks,  and  as 
fuel  by  the  poorer  classes.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  Griffith  made  hia 
Beport,  the  output  was  estimated  at  about  170,000  tons  yearly. 

Character  </  the  CodL 

All  the  seams  are  of  ihe  Anthracite  dass  and  entirely  smokeless. 
The  three-feet  seam  was  a  very  pure  ooal,  and  in  its  compositioii 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  pyritio  or  sulphurous  intermixtures 
with  which  the  other  seams  are  more  or  less  impregnated. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  descriptions  of  Irish 
Anthracite  coal,  the  gases  given  off  in  burning  are  disagreeable 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  chimney  draught  for  their  removal,  and 
for  ihis  reason,  amongst  others,  the  use  of  the  ooal  for  house  purposes 
has  not  extended  much  beyond  the  belt  of  country  in  which,  around 
the  Coal-district,  it  has  become  long  and  well  established  as  the  local 
fuel  With  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  the  disadvantage 
referred  to  weighs,  however,  but  little  when  the  high  heating  power 
and  lasting  properties  of  the  coal  are  taken  into  account.  For  the 
drying  of  com  and  of  malt  there  is  a  good  external  demand  for  this 
coal,  and  as  for  these  purposes  the  i^t  and  hardest  portions  are 
always  selected,  it  adds  to  its  other  qualities  capability  of  izaasport 
to  long  distances  without  much  waste  or  loss. 

The  Mining  Popdaium. 

About  600  persons,  including  men  and  boys,  are  at  present  em- 
ployed underground  in  the  several  mining  works.  Of  this  number 
270  are  colliers,  whose  special  work  is  the  getting  of  the  coal  from 
its  bed,  and  about  240  oonstitnte  the  miscellaneous  mining  labour 
employed  underground  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pits  or  shafts,  and  keeping  the  working  places  and  roadways  or 
levels  of  the  mines  in  working  condition.  About  70  are  able  miners 
who  are  employed  in  the  sinking  of  the  shafts  at  present  in  progress 
in  the  district 

Speaking  from  experience,  and  taking  into  account  the  labours 
Ihey  undergo,  the  miners,  as  a  class,  are  an  intelligent  and  weU- 
disposed  body  of  men.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  they  do 
not,  however,  in  general,  enjoy  the  robust  health  of  the  mechanic  or 
field  labourer,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  their  better  well- 
being  in  life. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  with  the  progress  which  now  brings 
material  comforts  to  most  classes,  improved  dwellings  may  in  future 
replace  the  almost  comfortless  abodes  that  are  now  pointed  oat  to 
the  stranger  as  the  miners'  homes,  and  which  for  the  most  part  give 
but  doubtful  shelter  to  families  and  men  upon  whom  not  only  the 
district  itself,  but  a  large  extent  of  country  around  it,  is  mainly  de- 
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pendenfc  for  oonTBnient  supply  of  fuel.  In  bringing  ihe  present 
pqper  to  a  close,  the  writer  feels  that  he  would  bat  inadeqaatelj 
perform  his  task  if  he  confined  himself  to  the  discussion  of  seams  of 
•coal,  without  reference  to  the  men  by  whose  labour  they  are  made 
available,  or  without  expressing  a  hope  that  with  increased  industrial 
enterprise,  there  may  be  henceforth  coupled  in  this  district  a  reason- 
sble  solicitude  for  the  material  comfort  of  the  working  miner. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  offers  his  best  thanks  to  the  several 
mining  proprietors  for  aiding  him  in  his  inquiries,  and  enabling  him 
to  give,  with  accuracy,  the  condition  of  the  field  as  regards  its 
present  output  of  coal. 

II> — On  some  Spsoimbns  of'  Bithybooasis  from  the  Cabboitifsbous 

LiXKSTONE   SEBIB8,  EaST   EiLBBIDB,   AND    FBOH   THE    OlD   BeD 

Sandstone  of  Lanabkshibe. 

By   HnrxT'  Woodwabd,    F.R.S.,   F.G.S.,   etc, 
of  the  British  Miueom,  and 

BoBBRT  ETHS&mGB,  JuiL,  F.G.S.,  etc, 
of  the  Oeologicftl  Surrey  of  Scotland. 

(PLATE  V.) 
{6oniinuiedfr(m  November,  1873,  p.  486.) 

3.  DtTHTROCARis  0VALI8.  W.  and  B.  (PI.  V.  Fig.  1),  Mems.  QeoL 
Sunrey,  Expl.  Sheet  28,  Spotland,  1873,  p.  lOO. 

This  species  most  nearly  resembles  JP.  CoUi '  in  outline,  but  is 
little  more  than  half  its  size,  and  is  quite  destitute  of  the  strong 
median  and  lateral  ridges  which  mark  Portlock's  species. 

The  specimen  is  from  East  Kilbride,  and  was  obtained  by  Mr.  A. 
Paton ;  it  has  both  the  -valves  united,  although  somewhat  fractured 
and  imperfect 

Its  general  outline  is  oval ;  its  length  as  contrasted  with  its  breadth 
being  as  three  to  two. 

The  anterior  ends  of  the  conjoined  Talves  are  roundly  produced, 
inclosing  a  slight  mesial  indentation  in  front 

The  posterior  border  of  the  shield  is  more  deeply  indented  in  the 
oentre,  and  the  lateral  maigins  are  produced  and  terminate  in  an 
acute  spine  on  each  side. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  shield,  measured  along  the  latero-mesial 
line,  to  the  tip  of  the  posterior  spine,  is  55  nmL ;  its  length  along  the 
dorsal  line  is  45  mm.  Its  greatest  breadth  across  b^th  valves  is 
38  mm. 

The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  nearly  smoolh,  save  at  the  anterior 
extremity  and  close  to  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  where  it  is  finely 
g^ulated ;  the  maxillary  ridges  are  situated  about  4  mm.  on  either 
■ide  of  the  mesial  line,  which  is  not  very  strongly  marked ;  the  two 
lateral  ridges  running  parallel  to  the  mesial  ridge  are  only  faintly 
indicated. 

The  maigins  of  the  shield  are  decorticated,  but  the  impression  of 
the  double  border  is  clearly  seen  upon  the  matrix. 

^  Bee  Geological  Report  on  L<^ndonderry,  etc,  by  Captain  ForUoek,  Dublin,  1S43, 
p*  814,  pL  xii. 
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LocaUiy, — Eirktonholm  Cement  Works,  in  shale  aboTe  the  Oalder- 
wood  Cement  Stone  (L.  Limestone  Group).  Cabinet  of  Mr.  A. 
Paton,  E.  Eilbrida 

4.  DiTHTBOCABTs  QRAKULATA,  Woodw.  and  E.  (PL  V.  Pigs.  2  and 
3),  Mems.  Geol.  Survey,  Expl.  Sheet  23,  Scotland,  1873,  p.  99. 

This  species  is  represented  by  two  half-shields  or  valves, — which 
have  apparently  separated  down  the  dorsal  line,  —the  larger  (Fig.  2) 
measuring  4:0  mm.  in  its  greatest  length,  and  18  mm.  in  its  greatest 
breadth ;  the  smaller  (Fig.  3)  31  mm.  long,  and  15  mm.  broad. 

The  outline  of  the  shield  is  elliptical,  with  a  broad  but  shallow 
rounded  noteh  at  the  anterior  (rostral)  end,  and  a  deeper  but  broader 
one  at  the  posterior  extremity.  The  angles  of  both  are  marked  at 
the  anterior  end  by  a  short  blunt  spine,  and  at  the  posterior  by  a 
more  acute  spine  on  each  side.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
posterior  notch  are  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  anterior  one. 

The  median  or  dorsal  line  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristic 
transverse  scale-like  markings,  and  the  latero-posterior  border  by 
parallel  oblique  raised  lines ;  a  slightly  raised  line  marks  each  valve 
parallel  to  and  midway  between  the  dorsal  line  and  the  lateral 
margin.  The  marginal  or  outer  half  of  each  valve  is  nearly  (if  not 
quite)  smooth;  the  inner  half  of  each,  nearest  the  dorsal  line 
(especially  near  the  ahterior  notoh),  is  finely,  granulated. 

The  anterior  part  of  each  valve  bears  two  minute  rugose  ridges ; 
that  nearest  and  parallel  to  the  dorsal  line  3  mm.  long ;  that  most 
anterior  and  furthest  from  the  dorsal  line  4  mm.  long.  These 
valves  are  perfectly  flat  and  free  from  relief,  save  the  slightly  raised 
dorsal  and  median  line,  and  the  thickened  lateral  margin. 

Locality. — Kirktonholm  Cement  Works,  and  Glebe  Quarry,  E. 
Kilbride,  in  shale  above  the  Calderwood  Oment  Stone  (L.  Limestone 
Group).  Collected  by  Mr.  J.  Bennie ;  collection  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  A.  Paton,  E.  KUbride. 

6.  DtTHTBocARia  GLABRA,  W.  and  E.  (PL  Y.  Figs.  4  and  6),  Mems. 
Gteol.  Survey,  Expl.  Sheet  23,  Scotland,  p.  99. 

Although  not  comparable  in  point  of  size  with  D.  tricomis, 
Scouler,  or  D,  Colei,  Portlock,  this  is  the  largest  of  the  four  new 
species  described  in  the  present  paper. 

It  corresponds  most  nearly  in  the  outline  of  the  carapace  (when 
restored)  with  D.  granulaia  ;  but  the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  desti- 
tute of  all  ornamentation,  save  the  maxillary  ridges  and  some  minute 
granulation  near  the  anterior  notoh ;  whilst  the  latero-posterior 
border  is  ornamented  by  oblique  raised  parallel  lines. 

The  species  is  represented  by  the  half-shields  of  two  individuals 
of  different  sizes,  one  of  which  (Fig.  4)  is  compressed  perfectly  flat, 
the  other  (Fig.  5)  retains  ite  normal  tumid  contour. 

The  anterior  margin  of  each  valve  is  produced  into  a  small  short 
spine ;  the  posterior  margin  into  a  more  robust  recurved  one. 

The  centre  of  the  carapace  is  indented  by  a  narrow  SKouoas  notoh 
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at  the  anterior  end,  whilst  at  the  posterior  border  the  indentation  is 
twioe  as  deep  and  nearly  twioe  as  broad  as  that  at  the  anterior  end. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  two  half-carapaoes : — 

Large  half  oara*  Bmaller  half  oarm« 

pace  (Fig.  4).  paoe(Wg.A). 

Greatost  breadth      25  mm 22  mm. 

Crreateat  length        ^.    62    „       66    „ 

Lnifth  along  the  donal  line  40    ,,       80    „ 

Breadth  of  anterior  notch    ...        ...        ...    10    „       12    „ 

Depth  of  anterior  notch      7    „       10    „ 

Breadth  of  posterior  notch 23    „       20    „ 

Depth  of  posterior  notch     16    „       16    ,, 

Although  closely  resembling  D.  granulaia  in  outline,  the  absence 
of  ornamentation  has  induced  us  to  give  to  2).  glabra  a  distinctive 
specific  appellation.    ' 

Locality. — Glebe  Quarry,  East  Kilbride,  in  shale  above  the 
Oalderwood  Cement  Stone  (L.  Limestoue  Group).  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
A.  Paton,  East  Kilbride,  who  has  kindly  presented  the  specimen 
figured  to  the  Collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 

We  shall  probably  be  able  shortly  to  separate  the  carapaces  of 
Dithyroearis  into  two  groups,  which,  upon  fuller  acquaintance,  may 
form  two  genera,  namely : — 

A.  Dithyroearis  proper,  represented  by  those  forms  having  the 
oarapace  entire  in  front,  or  only  slightly  indented  or  curved  in  outline. 

Dithyroearis  tricomis,  Scouler. 

Colei,  Portlock. 

ovalis,  W.  and  E. 


testudinea,  Scouler     )  /^^  .^  m 
Seotderi^WCoy         ]  (one  Bp.T). 


B.  Forms  having  the  carapace  more  or  less  deeply  indented 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  separate  more  readily 
along  the  mesial  line,  probably  indicating  forms  in  which  the  shield 
was  (during  life)  bent  more  acutely  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  body 
than  in  the  forms  (A.)  above. 

Dithyroearis  grantdata,  W.  and  E. 

glabra,  W.  and  E. ;  and  probably  also 

?  tefitdstriaia,  M^Coy,  and 

?  BeUi,  H.  Woodw. 

6.  DiTHTRocARisf  STRIATA,  W.  and  E.  (PI.  V.  Fig.  6),  Mems. 
Geol.  Survey,  Expl.  Sheet  23,  Scotland,  p.  100. 

We  have  had  considerable  hesitation  in  referring  this  fragmentary 
specimen  of  phyllopod-remains  to  Dithyroearis,  but  are  less  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  Ceratioearis,  because  the  peculiar  striations  (partly  seen  on 
the  fossil  and  partly  on  the  matrix)  resemble  those  of  Dithyroearis. 
Unfortunately  the  posterior  border  is  wanting,  and  the  anterior 
margin  is  simply  rounded  in  outline.  Only  half  the  carapace  is 
preserved.  The  length  of  the  carapace  would  have  been  about 
30  mm.,  its  breadth  is  15  mm.  A  median  lateral  line  traverses  the 
half-shield,  whilst  two  marginal  lines,  following  the  curve  of  the 
eaiapaoe,  indicate  the  double  border  so  well  shown  in  D,  tricomis. 
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The  front  bolder  appears  to  haive  been  ronndly  prodnced  on  eaob 
side  with  a  ehallow  medtan  indentation ;  the  posterior  border  iras 
no  donbt  famished  with  two  lateral  spines,  having  the  nsual  mesial 
indentation  between  them. 

The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  plain ;  the  maxillary  ridges  ara 
not  seen. 

Locality  and  Formation, — ^In  greenish-grey  shale  of  the  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  Carmichael  Bom,  S.E.  of  Lanark,  associated  with 
Orthoceraa  dimidiatum,  Sow.,  etc.  Collected  by  Mr.  A.  Macconoohie. 
In  the  Collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 

Pontion  of  the  bedsfirom  which  the  foregoing  epedee  were  obtamed. 

The  preceding  five*  Carboniferous  species  of  Dithyrocaris  were 
all  obtained  from  the  shale  overlying  the  Calderwood  Cement  Stone 
of  the  East  Kilbride  district,  Lanar^hire. 

The  Calderwood  Cement  Stone  is  worked  at  Calderside  and  East 
Eilbride„  where  it  attidns  an  average  thickness  of  about  ten  inches. 
According  to  Mr.  James  G^ikie,  District  Surveyor  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  calmy  limestone  over* 
lying  the  First  Eingshaw  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestone  Group  of  the  Carluke  District  The  Cement  Stone  near 
East  Kilbride  is  succeeded  in  a  descending  order  by  three  limestones, 
locally  known  as  the  No.  III.,  II.,  and  I.  Calderwood  Limestones, 
with  their  intervening  and  accompanying  shales,  certain  of  which 
have  proved  very  fossiliferous,  especially  that  between  the  two 
lowest,  or  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Limestones  of  the  section.  From  thia 
band  of  shale,  at  the  foregoing  and  other  localities  of  the  district, 
many  of  the  rarer  Carboniferous  fossils,  in  addition  to  those  of  more 
common  occurrence,  have  been  obtained  both  by  the  collector  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  J.  Bennie,  and  by  local  collectors,  especially 
Mr.  A.  Baton,  of  ^ast  Kilbride.  Amongst  these  fossils  may  be 
mentioned  six  species  of  Foraminiferaf  which  were  kindly  deter- 
mined for  the  Survey  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady;  they  are,  Endothyra 
ammonoidea,  Brady,  MS. ;  E»  Bowmanni,  PhQ. ;  E,  gloholus,  Eichw. ; 
Troehammina  inceria,  D'Orb. ;  Valvtdina  plicata,  Brady,  MS. ;  and 
Wehhina  aeervalis,  Brady,  MS. ;  both  species  of  Prof.  Duncan's  genus 
Fcdaocoryne^  F.  Seoticwn,  and  P.  radiatum;  amongst  Annelida, 
Spirorhia  eaperatue,  McCoy,  and  Ortonia  earhonaria,  J.  Young ;  many 
Entomoatraca  and  Polyzoa,  including  De  Koninck's  recently  described 
Archaopora  neacUia,  with  many  Brachiopoda^  and  other  MoUusca. 

The  sixth  species  here  described,  D,  fatriata  was  obtained  from  the 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  at  Carmichael  Bum,  near  the  Manse, 
about  4^  miles  south-east  of  Lanark,  in  greenish-grey  flaggy  shale» 
by  Mr.  A.  Macconoohie,  Geological  Survey  Collector.  (Vide  Sheet 
and  Explanation,  23,  Geological  Survey,  Scotland,  1878,  pp.  14,  67, 
and  100.) 

1  Two  of  the  spedes  of  JHthyroearU  were  described  in  the  First  Part  of  tkiB  Paper, 
See  Gbou  Mao.  1878,  YoL  X.  p.  482,  PL  XYL 
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XXFLAKATION  OF  PLATB  Y. 

ftK  1^— J)ifAyr0MH«  opalis,W.  and  S.,  specimen  havuig  both  tbIvw  preBerred  united 
along  the  merial  line. 

Fxo.  2. — LUhyrocarii  gramilata^  W.  and  £.,  the  left  half  of  the  carapace  only  pre- 
serred. 

Ro.  8. ditto. 

Fxo.  4.  ■  glabra,  W.  and  E.,  the  left  half  of  the  carapace  onlj  preienred. 

Fm.  6.    — ^— ... W.  and  £.,  the  right  half  of  the  carapace  only  pte* 

aerred. 

Figs.  1-6  were  all  ohtained  from  the  Black  Carboniferons  shalea  oyerljing 
the  Oaldenrood  eement-atone,  B.  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire. 

Fm.  ^^^Diihffromruf  itriatm,  W.  and  £.,  part  of  the  left  ralre  only  preferred. 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Carmichael  Bom,  S.E.  of  Lanark. 

Fio.  7.— The  small  qwcimen  of  Diihyroearis  tricomis,  Scouler,  referred  to  in  the 
former  part  of  this  paper,  see  Gbol.  Mao.  1873,  Vol.  X  p.  485,  as 
showing  'Uhe  same  infolding  of  the  lateral  margins  as  the  larger  ex- 
ample displays."    (See  Vol.  X.  PL  XVL  Figs.  2  and  8.) 


in. — Glaoialoib  OB  Bk-abbakoed  Qlaoial  Dbift. 
By  G.  H.  EnrAHAiT,  M.B.I.A. 

rmany  places  in  Ireland,  but  oonspioiions  in  the  S.E.  portion, 
there  ia  a  Qlacialoid  drift  (that  is,  a  drift  yery  similar  in  aspect 
to  some  of  the  typical  Glacial  drift).  This  drift  will  be  found  in 
plaoes  aboTe  the  shelly  drifts  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and 
has  led  Prof.  Harknees,  F.RS.,  to  believe  that  in  those  counties 
there  is  evidence  for  tiro  distinct  periods  of  glacial  drifts,  one  below 
and  the  other  above  the  shelly  drift.  His  classification  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  A.  Bell^  and  others;  still  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  evidenoe  in  Ireland  for  two  distinct  ages  of  glacial  <b:ift, 
Bspanted  by  an  interval,  represented  by  sub-aqueous  accumulations 
(sand,  gravel,  marl-day,  &a),  and  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
will  be  given  in  this  paper. 

Hiere  is  ^^Mson  for  supposing  that  in  Ireland  since  the  great 
Glacial  period  there  have  been  four  marked  changes  in  the  level  of 
the  country : — 

L--Daring  the  first,  the  land  sank  from  250  to  350  feet  lower 
fiian  at  present  This  we  will  call  the  Feriod  of  the  300  /sei  Bta 
ieodk  or  the  Etiker  sea  period, 

n. — At  the  second  the  land  was  stationary  for  some  time,  while 
between  70  and  120  feet  lower  than  it  now  is.  This  may  be  called 
the  Time  of  the  100  feet  sea  heach. 

in.-^At  the  third  there  was  a  rest  when  the  land  was  from  20  to 
30  feet  lower  than  now.  This  I  propose  to  call  the  Time  of  the  2^  feet 
seaheack. 

IV. — At  the  fourth  the  land  was  at  least  30  feet  higher  than  it  is 
now.  The  subsequent  depression  by  which  it  was  brought  to  its 
pnsent  level  i^pears  to  bo  still  in  progress  in  certain  places. 

These  changes  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  prevalent  over  the 
whole  country,  but  not  always  uniform,  as  since  the  Glacial  period 
fte  drifts  have  been  affected  by  faults,  some  of  very  recent  date,  and 

1  Pelsontology  of  the  Post-Glacial  Drift  of  Ireland,  hy  Alfred  Bell,  Gbol.  Mao. 
ma,ToLX.^447. 
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on  their  downthrow  sides  the  drift  may  be  muoh  lower  than  on  tiie 
upthrow,  on  whioh  aoooant  the  ancient  sea  beaches  are  not  md- 
yersally  at  the  same  elevation. 

I. — ^The  evidence  for  this  movement  is  very  general  thronghont 
the  island,  as  in  many  plaoes  below  the  350  feet  contour  line,  and  m 
all  plaoes  below  the  250  feet  oontour  line,  the  Glacial  drift,  whether 
Boolder-clay  drift  or  Moraine  drift,^  is  more  or  less  washed  and 
sorted  into  silt,  sand,  gravel,  or  shingle. 

n. — ^This  interval'  of  rest  at  the  level  specified  seems  proved  by 
the  raised  beaches  in  places  near  the  coast,  and  in  valleys  between 
70  and  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

III. — ^That  the  land  was  stationary  at  this  stagiB  is  proved  by  raised 
beaches  and  old  sea  clifis  found  at  or  near  the  present  ooast  line ; 
while  the  subsidence 

lY.  is  evident  from  the  sub-marine  bogs  off  the  coast  and  the  sab- 
merged  bogs  and  land  accumulations  under  the  muds,  etc,  in  the 
estuaries,  lagoons,  salt-marshes,  and  elsewhere. 

The  accumuladous  formed  during  the  time  included  in  Nos.  X,, 
n.,  and  in.  are  very  similar  in  aspect,  and  may  be  clays,  maris, 
sands,  gravels,  or  shingles.  It  does  not  appear  improbable  that  if 
properly  worked  out  they  might  be  found  to  contain  different  suites 
of  fossils ;  this,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  fione,  and  the  fossils 
collected  from  the  different  zones  have  all  been  grouped  together. 
All  the  shelly  drifts  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  Ireland,  with  Uie 
gravels  containing  chalk  flints  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  have  been 
dassed  as  one,  by  Prof.  Harkness,  while  it  is  quite  evident  that 
portions  of  them,  at  the  east  and  south-east  are  distinct,  and  belong  to 
the  three  different  periods,  while  all  the  Cork  gravels  containing 
chalk  flints  probably  belong  to  the  second  or  third  period,  as  high 
up  above  them  in  the  hills  are  the  remains  of  the  300  feet  sea  heaeh. 

The  gravels  mentioned  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  on  the  co^t  of  Dublin 
and  Louth  belong  to  the  second  or  third  period,  probably  the  latter, 
while  those  near  Howth  Harbour  seem  to  belong  to  the  second. 

In  the  south-east  portion  of  Wicklow,  and  in  the  co.  Wexford,  the 
marls,  sands,  gravels,  and  shingles  of  the  time  of  the  100  feet 
beach  in  general  contain  fragments  of  shells ;  but  as  these  drifts 
are  made  up  of  the  re-arranged  older  shelly  deposits,  much  cannot 
be  learned  from  them,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  hereafter  that  they 
contain  fossils  which  do  not  occur  in  the  shelly  drifts  of  the  first 
period. 

In  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  the  gravels  of  the  "  Esker  sea 
period,"  as  a  i-ule,  are  devoid  of  fossils.  These  have,  however,  been 
found  in  a  few  places,  as  Dr.  Oldham,  F.E.S.,  records  them  at 
Finglas,  co.  Dublin  (200  feet);  Clane,  co.  Eildare;  Naas,  co. 
Eildare  (380  feet) ;  between  Athy  and  Castle  Comer  on  the  slopes 
of  the  high  Coal-measure  table  land ;  and  at  Roscrea,  co.  Tipperary 
(400  feet).  Sir  E.  Griffith  has  recorded  fossils  in  the  drift  at 
Tarmon  Hill,  co.  Mayo  (250  feet) ;  and  the  late  General  Portlock 
found  them  in  the  co.  Sligo  at  200  feet,  and  in  the  co.  Londonderry 

^  Moraine  drift,  called  Boulder  drift  in  my  early  papers  on  the  Irish  drifts. 
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up  to  300  feet  J  foutid  one  shell  in  t^e  Esker  at  Maryboro',  Queen's 
CO.;  while  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Hyndman  have  found  them  near 
Belfast  up  to  a  height  of  150  feet  All  Ihese  localities,  exoept 
perhaps,  those  of  Messrs.  Biyoe  and  Hyndman,  are  probably  in 
gravel  or  sands  belonging  to  the  "  Esker  sea  period,"  and  the  great 
height  at  whioh  some  of  them  are  found  will  be  hereafter  reforr^  to. 
From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  although  as  a  general  rule  the  ''  Esker 
sea  period  "  gravels  are  without  fossils,  yet  in  some  plaoes  these  do 
oocur;  and  this  peculiarity  may  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  whioh 
the  drift  was  formed.  As  in  places  these  gravels  contain  fossils,  and  as 
they  oocur  at  an  elevation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  shelly  drifts  of  the 
CO.  Wexford,  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  were 
formed  simultaneously;  and  in  support  of  this  idea  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  to  the  south-west,  and  north-west,  the  Wexford  shelly 
drift  seems  to  graduate  into  unfossiliferous  aooumulations,  while  in 
both  localities  they  seem  to  merge  into  the  '* Esker  sea  period" 
gravels :  from  the  first,  through  Uie  valleys  of  the  Suir,  the  Norei, 
and  the  Barrow ;  and  from  the  latter,  tfaj-ough  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney :  while  in  plaoes,  both  on  the  Esker  gravels  of  the  central 
plain,  and  on  the  Wexford  shelly  drift,  there  are  perched 
erratics  that  seem  to  have  been  dropped  from  icebergs.  If 
this  saggestion  is  correct,  the  drifts  of  Wexford  and  south-east 
Wicklow  must  have  accumulated  under  conditions  more  favourable 
than  the  other  '*  Esker  sea  period  "  gravels  io  the  growth  and  pre- 
servation of  the  shells  now  found  in  them.^ 

It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  ridges  or  eskers  of  the 
central  plain  of  Ireland  were  the  remains  of  a  central  gravelly 
member  of  the  glacial  drift,  and  that  it  had  once  been  covered  by  a 
newer  Boulder-clay.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  but  that  in  that  portion  of  the  island  a  part  of  the  Upper 
Boulder-clay  would  have  remained,  to  record  its  former  existence. 
This  suggestion,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  Officers  of  the 
G^logical  Survey  in  no  place  could  find  the  remains  of  this  Upper 
Boulder-clay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  the  ''Esker  sea 
period"  gravels  were  always  the  highest  member,  whether  the 
subjacent  drift  be  the  older  Boulder-day  drift  or  the  newer  Moraine 
drift,  the  Esker-gravels  stretching  continuously  over  both.  In  the 
8.E.  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  over  the 
shelly  drifts  is  found  in  places  a  drift  that  sometimes  contains  ice- 
dressed  blocks  and  fragments,  and  in  places  graduates  into  true 
glacial-drift'  This  Glacialoid  (or  glacial-like)  drifts  however,  also 
graduates  into,  and  is  interstratified  with,  the  shelly  gravels,  marls, 
and  clays,  and  doea  not  always  contain  the  ice-dressed  blocks  and 

^  8ir  H.  James  records  shells  at  a  height  of  400  feet  on  the  Forth  Mountains, 
00.  Wexford.  There  wonld^  howeyer,  seem  to  he  a  mistake  in  the  figures,  as  Mr. 
Wyley,  daring  his  survey,  did  not  ohserve  them,  hut  states  they  are  not  to  be  found 
aboTe  250  or  300  feet,  and  the  drift  on  the  higher  portions  of  those  hills  is  a  rock 
detritus  in  which  shells  could  scarcely  occur. 

*  On  the  borders  of  the  counties  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  frinring  the  high  land 
[SUere  Phelim],  Glaoialoid  drift  is  found  capping  and  interstratined  with  the  Esker- 
period  graTcla. 
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fragments,  these  being  more  fluent  where  it  approaches  i^e  trae 
glacial  drift  than  elsewhere,  while  ioe-dreesed  blocks  are  also  some- 
times found  in  the  marl  or  clay;  and,  what  appears  to  be  remaxlcable, 
many  of  the  blocks  in  these  ai^llaoeons  aocamnlations  may  retain  a 
good  polish,  while  the  polish  on  the  block  in  the  Olaeialaid  drift  is 
more  or  lees  obliterated,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  sand,  etc. 

The  Qlacialoid  drift  usually  contains  fragments  of  fossils,  chalk, 
and  flints,  and  shows  oilier  features  characteristic  of  the  typical  shelly 
drift,  often  in  lenticular  patches  of  gravel ;  and,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  true  glacial  drift,  lenticular  patches,  layers, 
and  partings  of  gravel,  sand,  marl,  or  day,  occur  more  or  leas 
-frequently,  the  mass  being  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified.  This 
tlrift  is  always  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  shelly  drifts  into 
«>¥hicb  it  graduates.  A  peculiarity  of  the  contained  blocks  and 
(fragments  is,  that  in  some  places  they  all,  in  other  places  the 
marjority  of  them,  stand  on  edge,  which  seems  seldom  to  be  the  case 
In  typioed  Boulder-clay  drift  and  rarely  in  Moraine  drift* 

The  accumulations  formed  during  the  time  of  the  100  feet  beaoh, 
near  the  east  and  south-east  coasts,  are  similar  in  materials  to  those 
of  the  first,  and  may  be  shingle,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  or  marL  They 
always  contain  fragments  of  fossils,  but  many  of  these  evidently  belong 
to  the  older  gravels,  etc.,  from  which  the  newer  drifts  were  formed. 
They  are  found  in  some  of  the  valleys  nmning  inland,  and  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  regularly  distributed  at  heights  under  100  feet.  On  the 
west  coast,  fossils  have  not  been  recorded  in  them ;  but  these  de« 
posits,  sometimes  forming  difis  or  shelves  in  the  hill-sides,  have  been 
noted  in  places  in  the  counties  Cork,  Kerry,  dare,  Galway,  and 
Mayo.  Their  limits  and  altitude,  however,  are  very  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  gravels,  etc.,  of  winch  they  are  formed  being  similar 
to  those  of  the  "Esker-sea  period."  In  the  vicinity  of  Menlongh, 
N.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Gklway,  there  is  a  ''remarkable  sea-beach-like 
bank."  This  in  one  locality  is  a  well  defined  shingle  beach,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  80  or  90  feet;  but  toward  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  it 
seems  to  graduate  into  gravels,  those  to  the  N.W.  being  traceable 
onwards  up  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  In  most  of  the  low  valleys  in 
West  Oalway  there  are  well  developed  tidal  bars  between  the  100 
and  120  feet  contour  lines.  These  probably  mark  the  margin  of  the 
same  sea-level  as  those  at  Menlough,  but  are  at  a  higher  level  on 
account  of  the  great  Post-Olacial  faults  that  traverse  the  valleys  now 
occupied  by  Loiigh  Oorrib  and  its  tributaries. 

'  The  third  time,  one  of  rest,  is  recorded  by  the  raised  beaches  of 
shelly  sand  and  gravel  found  in  different  places  close  to  the  coast- 
line, but  eRpecially  near  the  north-east  and  south-west  coasts.  These 
were  also  obHerved  on  one  of  the  Aran  Islands,  Galway  Bay.  In  other 
parts  of  Galway,  also  in  Mayo,  there  are  terraces  of  gravel  that  appear 
to  have  been  formed  at  this  time ;  while  in  places  in  the  co.  Clare 

^  In  typical  Boulder-clay  drift  there  may  be  sabordinate  portions  in  irbicb  tbe 
blocks  stand  on  edge.  This,  however,  seems  always  to  occur  in  places  wh«re  we  msT 
soppose  an  iceberg  or  shore-ioe  was  aground  on  the  fionlder-ciay  drift>  and  shotea 
the  clocks  up  on  end. 
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jHi4  in  ilM  CO.  Limeriok  ibere  an>  well-marked  low  ^SSb  thi|t  axe 
.sni^posed  to  be  eoDiteinfK).ra»eQus.  Ja  0o^tb<ea0t  IrelaQ4»  near  the 
tfoaat,  gyavels  of  .tbia  period  seem  Qot  to  be^  recorded.^  Tbis,  bowever, 
may  be  dne  to  tbe  great  encovacdimeQt  of  the  sea  on  ito  soft  oli&, 
.wbieb  bas  obliterated^  all  traces^  exo^t  in  tbe  lew  places  bordering 
the  lagooos^  estuaries,  and  inland  bd^s.  Tbe  sbelly  estuary  gravel, 
Ml  wbiob  a  considarable  portion  of  IMiblin  is  boilt^  eeeme  to  belong 
4o  tbie  period. 

J^^oQs  to  meniiooing^  tbe  anbmeiged  hoga  and  foreste  that  mark 
jibe  fourtb  period,  H  appears  necessary  to  vindicoite  ibeir  real  signifi- 
eanoe^  as  it  bas  been  saggested  tbat  submerged  and  siibmadne  bogs 
A^  not  piove  a  subsidence  of  tbe  land,  as  tbey  may  aoQumnlate  in 
lagoons  or  other  places  below  the  sea^level,  and.  afterwaards  be  sub- 
m^i^ged  by  tb^  sea  breaking  ttucoi^b  tbe  enclosing  barrier,  or  tbe 
bogs  may  become  submarine  by  tbe  sand  bank  being  mored  land* 
warAa.  In  soiyie  oases  such  a. supposition  maybe  oorreot;  but  in 
most  cases  (those  of  the  Irish  submerged  and  submarine  bogs  being 
imoog  the  number)  it  could  not  be  the  case,  aa  the  bogs  contain 
loots,  or  <'  corkers,"  tfi  at^tl,  of  suob  trees  as  the  oak  and  pine — ^timber 
tbat  would  not  grow  except  on  drained  ground ;  besides,  tbe  treea  are 
of  ooneiderable.sise  :  consequently  tbe  land  muiit.have.been  above  tbe 
sea-level  for  a  long  time,  while  the  oak  and  pine  forest  waa  growing 
in  maturity;  while  B:ubse(|uently  tbe  land  would  seem  to  have  begun 
tosink^  and  tbe  drainage  to  have  become  defective,  causing  the  decay  of 
.die  ibfe8t>  and  afterwards  marshes  in  which  such  txeea  as  willows 
grew,,  witi^  peat  producing  plants  succeeding.  The  latter  state  must 
.alaahave  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  when  we  notioe  tbe  tbiok- 
4ieBs  of  the  peat  found  in  tbe  aubmerged  and  submarine  bogs,  and 
Jknow  tbe  length  of  time  tbat  the  vegetable  ms^bter  required  to  form 
.cnly  a  few  inches  of  solid  peat,,  look  to  gt-ow  before  the  peat  bad  sunk 
gradually  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fresh  water  or  brackish  water 
deposits  must  have  accumulated  in  such  places,  which  were  sucoeeded 
hf  marine  deposits.  Subsequently  the  land  seema  to  have  risen 
slightly,  as  in  most,  if  not  all  cases  where  these  estuary  lands  have 
been  reclaimed,  there  is  a  greater  or  lose  thickness  of  the  surface 

Krtion,  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  in  general  separated 
>m  the  purer  marl  underneath  by  a  stratum  of  shells.  This  highly 
.ferruginous  portion  seems  to>  have  been  deposited  in  shallow  water, 
,tbe  iron  being  due  to  the  mineral  in  solution  having  been  deposited 
Xrom  the  water  evaporated,  while,  when  the  water  was  deep,  all  such 
•solid  matter  would  have  been  carried  away.  The  oxide  of  iron  being 
^deposited  when  the  salts  of  iron,  such  as  a  sulphate  or  carbonate, 
.oommon  in  many  waters,  are  decomposed  by  decayed  vegetable  or 
.animal  matter,  thus  forming  in  the  marginal  or  shallow  portions  of 
ilakes,  estuaries,  etc.  The  layer  or  stratum  ^  shells  separating  the 
.two  varieties  of  marl  is  evidently  due  to  the  change  in  the  condition 
•of  the  water,  as,  when  it  became  changed  with  iron,  it  destroyed  the 
•animal  life.    Why  this  should  have  taken  place  suddenly  is  not 

^  Sinte  the  above  was  written,  my  oolleagne,  Mr.  £.  T.  Haidman,  has  drawn 
vSltartion  to  a  beach  of  this  period  near  Tramore,  oo.  Waterfocd. 
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apparent ;  bcrt  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  eudden  cbange  ia  the  lerel 
of  the  land,  or,  what  seemB  more  probable,  to  the  formation  of  sand 
banks  that  dammed  up  portions  of  the  slobs,  causing  the  water  on 
them  suddenly  to  beoome  braokish  or  even  fresh. 

These  sunken  and  submarine  bogs  are  as  yet  unexplored,  con- 
sequently their  depth  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  is  unknown.  Peat, 
however,  from  10  to  16  feet  deep,  has  been  sounded  in  places  off  the 
south  and  west  coast,  below  low  water  of  spring  tides ;  while  during  the 
works  carried  on  for  the  reclamation  of  the  estuary  muds  of  Wexford 
Harbour,  peat  about  5  feet  thick  was  found  under  1^  feet  of  the  mud, 
the  lowest  portion  being  21  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  these  muds, 
before  they  were  reclaimed,  were  covered  at  half-tide.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  in  places  off  the  mouth  of  Wexford  Harbour  l&ere 
are  now  tidal  islands  in  places,  which  in  the  ancient  diarts  .were 
marked  as  ^'  dangerous  shoals." 

A  rdaumS  has  now  been  given  of  the  movements  that  are  known 
to  have  changed  the  level  of  the  country,  and  a  short  desoription  of 
the  drifts  and  other  deposits  accumulated  during  these  recent  periods; ' 
we  may  therefore  return  to  the  Olaciaioid  drift;  and  as  we  believe  it 
is  not  a  true  glacial  drift,  we  will  give  suggestions,  as  to  how  it  may 
have  been  formed,  illustrating  these  by  &cts  that  can  be  observed  at 
the  present  day. 

The  GlaciaiUnd  drift  of  south-east  Ireland  occurs  over  or  interstrati- 
fied  with  shelly  drifts,  while  under  the  latter  are  t^ioal  glacial 
drifts.  Beginning  to  the  northward  at  Eilliney^ill,  co.  Dublin, 
there  is  a  shelly  gravel  overlying  a  Boulder-day.  The  latter  drift  oan 
be  traced  southward  from  that  hill  along  the  sea-cliff  to  Bray  river, 
it  appearing  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  under  the  shelly  drifts.  It  is 
nearly  continuous  all  the  way  4  but  as  the  drifts  have  been  moved  up 
and  down  by  recent  faults,  in  a  few  places,  where  it  has  been  let 
down  below  the  sea-level,  it  is  hidden  from  view.  Over  this  Boulder- 
olay  the  drift  may  be  sand,  gravel,  in  a  few  places  a  shingle,  or  marl 
or  clay,  often  a  good  brick  clay ;  and  all  except  the  last  are  more 
or  less  sheUy*  There  is  also  a  sandy  clayey  accumulation,  which  in 
places  contains  subangular  or  rounded  bloeks  and  fragments,  some  of 
which  are  partially  ice-dressed.  The  latter  variety  only  occurs  in  very 
subordinate  quantities,  and  always  graduates  into  the  gravels  or  clays, 
generally  the  latter.  The  division  between  the  shelly  drift  and  the 
Boulder-clay  is  in  general  well  marked,  and  the  change  from  one  to 
another  abrupt ;  but  in  a  few  places  it  is  not  so,  one  being  a  little 
southward  of  Shanganagh  river,  where  near  the  base  of  the  former 
there  is  a  thin  subordinate  bed  of  Bonlder-olay .  Inland,  in  the  country 
between  Kingstown  and  Bray,  similar  varieties  of  the  upper  drift  occur, 
with  apparently  the  same  relations  to  one  another  ;  while  where  the 
Boulder-day  drift  is  exposed,  they  always  appear  to  lie  on  it'    In 

1  The  JEaKan  drift  or  blowing  sand  has  not  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
these  accnmulations,  aa  snch  sanos  may  be  (»f  any  aj^,  some  being  aa  old  aa  the  later 
part  of  the  Olaeial  Bpriod,  having  been  formed  whiie  the  noraiiie  drift  was  aocmna- 
lating ,  while  portions  are  forming  at  the  present  day. 

'  There  is  a  section  exposed  in  the  old  sea-cliff  at  Dnnleary  Harbour,  east  of  the 
Salt-hill  Hotd,  in  which,  as  seen  fron  the  railway,  a  Boulder-clay-like  drift  OTcriias 
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liie  railway  ootdngs  north  and  south  of  Bray  Head,  up  to  a  height 
ofabout2()0  feet,  t^re  are  shelly  gravels  interstratified  with  ^{aetolotd 
drift;  portioBs  of  the  latter  drift  being,  apparently,  in  both  places  the 
uppermost  member  in  the  seetioo.  In  the  oa  Wexford,  aooording 
to  the  published  geological  maps,  most  of  the  country  below  the  250 
feet  contour  Hue  is  occupied  by  shelly  drifts;  but  in  this  area  of  shelly 
drift  are  rooky  tracts  or  exposures  of  "  Becky  "  and  Boulder-clay  drift, 
while  some  of  the  land  above  the  250  feet  contour  line  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  it.  The  shelly  drift  in  general  is  more  or  less  gravelly 
on  the  south  of  these  exposures,  and  to  the  north  margin  of  the  area ; 
while  marls  and  clayaare  found  to  the  north  of  the  exposures  and  in  the 
wide  open  spaces.  Associated  with  these  arenaceous  and  argillaceous 
aocnmulations  the  GUuidloid  drift  occurs^  but  mostly  with  Uie  latter, 
dovetailed  into  them  or  graduating  into  them,  and  in.  |daces  over- 
lying them.  As  this  Gladaloid  drift  has  previously  been  noticed,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  description. 

{Ti>  he  amthtded  in  our  next  i^tim^.} 


IV. — ^DssoBipnoNS  OF  New  Fossils  from  thi  Devonian 

Formation  of  Canada. 

By  H.  Allbykb  Nicholbon,  M.D.,  D.So.,  F.B.8  JL ; 

PrafeBflor  of  Natural  History  in  Univenity  College,  Toronto. 

(PLATE  VI.> 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

Oeiius  Pboducvsixa,^  HalL 

"  Shells  having  the  general  form  of  PradwAvs,  but  xmiformly  with 
a  narrow  area  on  each  valve,  a  foramen  or  callosity  on  the  ventral 
area,  small  teeth,  and  more  or  less  distinct  teeth-sockets.  The  reni- 
form  vascular  impression,  rising  ^m  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  occlixsor  muscular  impressions,  curves  gently  outwards, 
and,  following  a  curvature  somewhat  parallel  witii  the  margin  of 
the  shell  to  below  the  middle  of  its  length,  is  abruptly  re-curved, 
and  the  extremity,  turned  a  little  backwards,  terminates  about  half- 
way between  the  margin  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mesial 
septum.  The  cardinal  process,  seen  from  the  inner  side,  is  bilobed, 
and  from  the  exterior  side  each  of  these  divisions  is  usually  bilobed. 

"These  sheik  differ  from  StrophaXosia  in  the  extremely  narrow 
linear  cardinal  area,  greater  extension  of  the  hinge-line,  more  ex- 
treme arcuation  or  ventricosity  of  the  vental  valve  in  many  or  most 
of  the  species,  and  especially  in  the  direction  and  termination  of  the 
reniform  vascular  impressions,  which  resemble  those  of  AtUoste^er 
and  of  some  species  of  Productus,  It  differs  from  Productus  in  the 
coxkstant  presence  of  an  area,  hinge-teeth,  and  sockets.'*  (Hall,  Pal. 
N.  Y.  vol.  iv.  p.  153.) 

ProducteUa  is  considered  by  Hall  as  a  mere  sub-gemts  of  Produeta; 

a  eonnderable  thickness  of  graTel.  The  base  of  this  cliff  is  a  hnre  Htchen-midden. 
Conaeqaentl;^  it  conld  not  be  examined.  Therefore  I  cannot  say  if  the  upper  ^rtion  of 
this  section  is  typical  Boulder-clay  drift,  or  if  the  underlying  grayels  are  similar  ta 
the  shelly  grayelB  in  the  adjaeent  country  to  the  sonth. 
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bttt  it  seems  to  me  that  flie  aiticalation  of  ^e  valves  by  distincftf 
teeth  and  the  presence  of  a  distinot  hinge^area  are  quite  safficient 
charaoters  to  separate  the  two  generically.  Whether  PredwsieUa  can 
be  kept  apart  ^m  Stroph&losia,  King,  is  anotlier  matter,  the  chief 
oharactors  by  which  the  two  are  separated  being  merely  qoestSons  of 
degree.  In  external  appearance,  however,  t^  shells  referred  to 
FraduefsUa  resemble  Predtu/ta  miieh  more  nearly  than  do  those  re-* 
ferred  to  Strophtdosid* 

Hall  has  desoribed  many  species  of  ProdueUUa  from  the  Dev^xuasr 
rocks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chiefly  from  the  Hannlton  and 
Ohemung  groups,  but  also  from  ths  Corn^erous  Limestone.  I  have 
only  met  with  a  single  species  of  the  genus  in  the  Devonian  looktf 
of  Western  Ontario ;  but  this,  though  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
Oomiferous  Limestone  of  various  localities,  seems  to  be  distinct  from 
any  recorded  by  Hall,  and  I  shall  therefore  describe  it  as  new. 
PBontroTELL^  EttncNSis,  Nicholson.    PL  YI.  Fig.  10. 

Shell  minute,  liiick,  semi-oval,  or  nearly  semi-circular,  the  length 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  width  as  a  general  rule.  Hinge-line 
as  wide  or  wider  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell ;  the  ctundinal 
angled  rounded  or  more  commonly  atiriculate. 

Ventral  valve  exceedingly  gibbous  and  ventricose,  strongly  and 
regularly  arched  from  the  beak  to  the  front  margin,  but  depressed 
towards  the  cardinal  angles.  Umbo  obtuse,  prominent,  strongly 
incurved.     Area  very  narrow  and  difficult  to  meke  out 

Dorsal  valve  depressed  convex,  not  gibbous,  depressed  towards 
the  cardinal  angles.  When  partially  decorticated,  it  shows  very  dis- 
tinctly from  six  to  eight  concentric  imbricating  lines  of  growth. 
In  this  condition  it  luso  exhibits  a  more  or  less  defined  median 
longitudinal  ridge,  which  extends  from  a  small  elongated  pit  just  in 
front  of  the  umbo  to  the  front  margin — two  generally  stronger  ridges 
diverging  from  the  umbo  on  either  side  of  the  central  ridge.  The 
beak  is  scarcely  prominent,  whilst  there  is  an  exti*emely  narrow 
linear  area  and  a  small  cardinal  process 

The  cast  of  the  ventral  valve  exhibits  a  longitudinal  slit  extending 
from  the  beak  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  shell,  and  indi- 
cating that  the  cavity  of  the  beak  was  divided  by  a  low  mesial 
partition  {'*  rostral  septum  ").  In  front  of  this  slit  there  is  often  a 
horseshoe-shaped  elevation  representing  the  cast  of  the  pit  where 
the  divaricator  muscles  were  attached;  but  this  is  not  always  oon* 
spicuous.  On  one  or  both  sides  of  the  mesial  slit  there  is  also 
generally  a  slighter  and  shallower  grove  bounding  the  umbo  laterally, 
but  the  general  surface  of  the  cast  is  quite  smooth  and  not  pitted. 

The  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  exhibits  radiating  lines  of  minute 
pits,  which  cover  its  whole  surface,  or  are  most  abundant  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  valve,  and  diminish  as  the  margin  is  ap- 
proached. Besides  these,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  are  two 
pairs  of  deep  slightly  curved  sulci,  which  extend  from  beneath  the 
beak  to  near  the  margin.  Those  of  the  innermost  pair  are  most 
constant,  and  are  placed  close  to  the  central  line  of  the  valve.  Those 
of  tbe  outer  pair  are  more  variable,  and  there  are  often  two  or  three 
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ndiaijiig  grooves  on  either  side  in  plaoe  of  one.  Immediately 
beneath  the  beak,  lastly,  are  placed  two  elongated  grooyee,  one  on 
each  side,  which  only  diverge  slightly  from  the  Srection  of  the 
binge-line,  and  extend  only  a  short  way  into  the  shelL  These  are 
apparently  dental  sockets. 

The  surface  of  the  ventral  valve  is  rarely  preserved,  but  appears 
to  have  been  quite  smooth.  The  surface  of  the,  dorsal  valve  exhibits 
faint  concentric  striaa.  No  radiating  stxim  can  be  made  out,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  ^ines  either  on  the  hinge-line  or  upon  the 
sufaoe  of  either  valve. 

The  width  of  the  hinge-Une  of  the  ventral  valve  is  two  lines,  the. 
length  about  a  line  and  two-thirds,  and  the  height  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  line  to  a  line.  The  dimensions  of  the  dorsal  valve  are 
tbe  same,  except  that  the  height  is  mucb  less.  Hardly  any  departure 
from  these  measurements  can  be  observed  even  in  a  large  number  of 
specimens ;  but  a  few  individuals  are  very  slightly  larger,  an^  many 
bave  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  width  slightly  less,  owing  to 
the  greater  extension  of  the  cuxlinal  angles. 

Amongst  the  numerous  species  of  Productella  described  by  Prof. 
Hall  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  there  are 
only  P.  sub-aeuleata  and  P.  FuUia  which  have  the  dorsal  valve  con- 
rex,  all  the  others  being  concavo-convex.  From  these,  however,  as 
indeed  from  all  the  rest,  P.  EriensU  is  distinguished  by  the  total 
absence  of  spines  and  by  the  internal  characters  of  both  valves. 
There  may,  in  fact,  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  reference  of  this  form  to 
FroducieUa  at  all,  and  for  the  positive  decision  of  this  doubt  our 
materials  are  unfortunately  insufficient;  since,  though  I  have  ex- 
amined some  hundreds  of  specimens,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
a  single  example  in  which  the  characters  of  the  hinge-line  and  areas 
are  satisfaotonly  shown.  Still,  the  ventral  valve,  in  its  great  gib- 
bosity, its  extended  hinge-line,  and  its  produced  and  depressed  ears, 
is  singularly  Productoid ;  and  the  presence  of  distinct  areas  on  each 
▼alve,  togetiier  with  the  fact  that  the  valves  are  articulated  by  teeth 
and  sockets,  would  remove  the  species  from  Producta,  and  would 
teem  to  warrant  its  reference  to  ProducieUa,  The  muscular  im- 
pressions in  the  ventral  valve  unluckily  cannot  be  made  out,  and 
no  help  consequently  can  be  derived  from  this  source ;  whilst  the 
interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  certainly  unlike  that  of  the  typical 
ProductelkB,  and  in  some  respects  approaches  Leptmna. 

ProdMctella  Erienm  presents  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance 
to  Spirifera  larii,  Fleming ;  but  the  latter  has  a  hinge-line  shorter 
tban  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell,  rounded  cardind  angles,  both 
^ves  with  mesial  furrows,  and  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  area. 
Our  species  is  also  very  like  AmboecBlia  wnbancOa,  Conrad  (=  Orthis 
mhoHata^  Conrad,  and  0.  nudeuB,  Hall),  which  is  verv  closely 
allied  to  Spirifera  lorii.  The  latter,  however,  is  distinguished  from 
P.JBriettsis  by  its  very  elevated  umbo,  the  existence  of  a  well-marked 
mesial  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve,  and  the  presence  of  a  comparatively 
hoge  and  high  area,  which  extends  conspicuously  to  the  cardinal 
sx^mities. 
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LoealUif  and  FormaUon. — Yery  abundant  in  oertain  beds  of  the 
Gomiferoas  Limestone  at  Port  Colbome  and  Hagersville. 

Genus  Lktoshynohus,  Hall. 

**  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  ovate,  oircular,  or  transverse,  with 
valves  unequally  convex,  and  marked  by  a  median  sinus  and  fold  in 
the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves  respectively.  The  surface  is  plicated 
by  roimded  bifurcating  plications,  which  are  always  more  conspicuous 
on  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  whilst  they  often  become  obsolete  on 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  shell ;  concentrically  marked  by  strong 
lines  of  growth.  Substance  of  the  shell  fibrous,  usually  thin.  Valves 
articulating  by  teeth  and  sockets ;  the  apex  of  the  ventral  valve 
perforate  at  some  period  of  its  growth,  the  lower  side  being  com- 
pleted by  deltidial  plates.  On  the  interior  of  the  ventral  valve, 
two  short  diverging  dental  lamellss  extend  into  and  are  joined  to  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  the  rostral  cavity ;  the  muscular  impression  occu- 
pies a  narrow  triangular  or  ovate-triangular  space  below  the  dental 
lamellse.  The  dorsal  valve  has  a  well-defined  septum,  often  reach- 
ing below  the  middle  of  the  valve,  and  divided  above,  leaving  a 
triangular  or  spoon- shaped  depression.  The  hinge-plates  are  narrow 
strong  processes  with  sockets  embracing  the  teeth  of  the  opposite 
valve."     (Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.  vol.  iv.  p.  866.) 

I  am  not  in  the  position  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  genus  Leiorhynchua,  or  as  to  the  propriety  of  separating  it 
from  BhynchmeUa,  to  which  it  is  certainly  most  closely  allied.     In        | 
the  meanwhile,  as  Hall  has  described  under  this  title  several  species        i 
from  the  Hamilton  and  Chemung  formations,  I  shall  accept  the  genus        \ 
for  the  reception  of  two  forms  which  occur  in  the  Hamilton  Groop 
of  Ontario,  one  of  them  being  the  previously  recorded  X.  mtdUcosta, 
Hall  (=  BhynehoneUa  ?  Laura,  BQlings),  and  the  other  being  new. 

Lbiobhynohus  Httbonenbis,  Nicholson.    PL  YI.  Fig.  11. 

Shell  elongate-ovate,  the  greatest  width  being  from  one-sixth  to 
nearly  one-fifth  less  than  the  length,  whilst  the  greatest  width  va 
placed  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  convex, 
.very  gibbous  in  the  umbonal  region,  abruptly  curving  to  the  sides, 
and  depressed  from  about  the  middle  to  tibe  front  mai^gin  of  the 
shelL  A  very  broad  and  exceedingly  shallow  mesial  sinus,  which  is 
obsolete  near  the  beak,  but  occupies  almost  all  the  front  margin  of 
the  shell,  and  supports  about  five  low  rounded  plications.  B^  of 
the  ventral  valve  large,  prominent,  and  incurved,  apparently  not 
perforated  by  a  foramen,  in  close  contact  with  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal 
valve.  Dorsal  valve  convex,  strongly  curved  towards  the  sidto,  its 
centre  occupied  by  a  broad  mesial  fold,  which  corresponds  with  the 
ventral  sinus,  and  carries  five  rounded  plications.  Margins  of  the 
fold  and  sinus  more  or  less  distinctly  interlocking.  Beak  of  the 
dorsal  valve  deeply  buried  beneath  that  of  the  ventral  valve.  Surfaoe 
marked  with  rounded  plications,  which  are  very  obscure  except  upon 
the  fold  and  sinus,  and  which  become  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  beaks.  The  plications  are  crossed  with  veiy 
fine  concentric  stri»,  and  with  strong  and  very  well-marked  lines  of 
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growth,  which  beoome  olose  set  and  imbricating  towards  the  maigin 
of  the  valves. 

The  dimensions  of  a  large  individual  are:— Length,  one  inch; 
greatest  width,  ten  lines;  height,  eight  lines.  A  smaller  and 
narrower  individual  has  a  length  of  eleven  lines,  a  greatest  width 
of  eight  lines,  and  a  height  of  six  lines. 

There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  entire  distinctness  of  this  species  from 
Inorhynehus  multicosia,  Hall,  though  there  may  perhaps  be  some 
^estion  as  to  its  reference  to  Leiorkynchua  ;  since  Hall  states  that 
the  fold  and  sinus  in  this  genus  never  interlock,  which  they  certainly 
do  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  examples  of  this  species.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a  dose  general  resemblance  between  this  and  X. 
wxHticosta,  especially  as  regards  the  surface-characters,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  two  species  can  be  generically  separated.  Zw  Huronenns 
is  distinguished  from  £.  multiconta  by  its  much  more  elongated  and 
Qontntcted  form,  the  greater  convexity  of  the  valves  in  the  umbonal 
region,  the  much  more  prominent  and  strongly  incurved  beak  of  the 
ventral  valve,  the  absence  of  a  foramen  in  the  adult,  the  much 
greater  width  and  shallowness  of  the  sinus  and  fold,  and  the  stronger 
and  more  crowded  lines  of  growth.  I  have  not  seen  any  example 
which  exhibits  the  interior. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Shales  of  the  Hamilton  Group,  Widder, 
Township  of  Bosanquet.     (Collected  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings  Hinde.) 

Oenus  Tjentopoba,  Nicholson. 

Polyzoary  calcareous,  composed  of  a  flattened  linear  expansion, 
which  branches  dichotomously,  and  is  celluliferous  on  both  sides. 
Each  side  of  the  polyzoary  is  furnished  with  a  strong  median  ridge 
or  keel,  which  has  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  separates  the  frond 
into  two  lateral  halves.  The  cells  have  very  prominent  apertures, 
and  are  arranged  in  from  three  to  five  longitudinal  rows  on  each 
aide  of  the  central  keel ;  the  cells  of  contiguous  rows  alternating, 
80  that  a  series  of  short  oblique  rows  of  cells  are  produced,  which 
diverge  from  the  keel  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather.  The  margins  of 
the  polyzoary  are  usually  plain  and  non-celli}liferous,  and  the  cells 
are  not  separated  by  longitudinal  striae  or  elevated  ridges.  No 
fenestrules  are  present,  and  the  entire  frond  forms  a  continuous  ex- 
pansion, within  which  the  cells  are  immersed. 

Two  species  of  Polyzoa  which  agree  in  the  above  characters  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Hamilton  Formation  of  Western  Ontario ;  and 
their  structure  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinctive  to  entitle 
them,  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  which  1 
propose  to  term  Tcsniopora,  from  the  ribband-like  form  of  the 
ooenoBcium.  The  affinities  of  Tmniopora  are  clearly  with  Ptilodictya  ; 
and  though  there  are  some  important  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
foimer  which  I  have  been  unable  to  make  out,  I  nevertheless  find 
the  external  characters  of  TcBniopora  are  alone  sufficient  to  wan*ant 
generic  distinction.  One  of  the  chief  characters  of  Ptilodictya  is  the 
presence  of  a  striated  laminar  axis,  separating  the  two  celluliferous 
aspects  of  the  polyzoary.  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  clearly 
other  the  absence  or  presence  of  such  an  axis  in  TanUoporaf  but  my 
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speoimenB  lead  ma  to  lieiieTe  that  it  is  absent,  and  thai  there  le^ 
instead  a  vertical  septum  traversing  the  short  diameter  <^  the  frond, 
and  prolonged  on  either  fetos  into  a  keeL  Leaving  this  point,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  question,  as  unoertain,  there  remain  the  following 
difierenees :  1.  In  PiUoditt^  the  cells  are  not  fiinushed  with  promi- 
nent mouths,  but  with  depressed  apertures,  and  these  are  arcai^ged  in 
rows  which  are  separated  by  distinct  thread*like  elevated  lines  or 
striaa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oells  of  Taniopwa  have  prominent 
pustuUfbrm  mouths,  and  they  are  usually  not  separated  by  any  lines 
or  ridges  of  any  kind.  In  some  examples  from  the  HamUton  Shales 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  row  of  cells  on  either  side  of  the 
keel  has  a  limiting  thread-like  line ;  but  I  cannot  detect  any  such 
structure  in  our  Canadian  specimens,  and  even  the  former  have  the 
remaining  rows  of  cells  not  marked  off  in  this  way.  2.  There  is  no 
mesial  keel  or  elevated  ridge  in  Piilodietya^  by  which  the  coenoecium 
is  separated  into  two  symmetri(9d  lateral  halves.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  about  Taniopara  is  a  strong 
elevated  keel  on  each  aspect  of  the  frond,  on  either  side  of  whidi 
the  cells  are  arranged  in  sltemating  lines.  3.  While  some  i^>ecies  of 
Tamapora  show  a  distinct  non-celluliferous  marginal  zone,  such  as 
exists  in  PUlodictya^  others  show  no  such  (^araoter,  and  in  any  case, 
even  when  present,  this  zone  is  smooth  and  not  striated.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  whilst  recognizing  the  general  affinities  of  ToMth 
pora  to  Ptilodictya,  I  think  l£e  former  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  genus.  Tlie  following  two  species  of  Taniopora  have  come 
under  my  notice  from  the  Hamilton  Formation  of  Canada. 

TiBNiopoiu.  sxiGUA,  Nicholson.    PL  YL  Fig.  13. 

Polyzoary  forming  linear  flattened  expansions,  which  branch 
dichotomously  at  angles  of  about  60°,  and  at  intervals  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  lines.  The  width  of  the  frond  is  about 
a  line  or  a  little  over,  and  its  thickness  in  the  centre  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  line,  from  which  point  it  rapidly  diminishes  in  thickness 
till  the  sharp-edged  lateral  margins  are  reached.  Both  sides  of  the 
ocenoecium  carry  a  well-marked  longitudinal  carina,  which  occupies 
a  mesial  position,  and  on  either  side  of  which  are  three  or  four 
longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  The  cells  are  alternately  disposed  in 
contiguous  rows,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  short  transverse  obliquely- 
ascending  lines  consisting  each  of  three  or  four  cells.  The  oelis  are 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  coemBcium,  and  their  months  are 
circular  and  prominently  elevated  above  the  general  surface.  About 
six  cells  occupy  the  space  of  one  line,  measured  longitudinally,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  are  equal  to,  or  slightly  greater  than, 
the  diameter  of  the  cell-mouths  themselves.  The  cells  extend  on 
either  side  of  the  midrib  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  coenoecium,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  non-celluliferous  marginal  zone. 

From  the  following  species,  TcBniopora  exigtta  is  distinguished  by 
its  much  smaller  width,  its  more  frequent  division,  its  much  leas 
strongly  elevated  midrib,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  any  distinct 
marginal  non -poriferous  area. 

One  specimen  (Fig.  13,  a,  b)  exhibits  at  the.  base  a  small  ooniosi 
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expansion,  from  which  the  bratidies  prooeed  distally,  and  whiioh 
terminates  proximally  in  a  singular,  and  clearly  natural,  circular 
perforation  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  There  aro 
also  indications  that  the  branches  of  the  frond  were  disposed  bi« 
laterally  or  radially  round  this  central  point.     It  is  to  be.  re« 

fretted,  however,  that  with  the  imperfect  materials  at  my  command, 
am  at  present  compelled  to  leaye  this  and  other  points  of  interest 
in  the  structure  of  this  curious  form  unelucidated. 

LoeoLihf  and  F9rfna<ton.^^oinmon  in  the  Hamilton  Group  near 
Aricona,  Township  of  Bosanquet.  Also  in  shales  of  the  same  forma- 
tion near  Caaandaigua,  State  of  New  York. 

T^KiopoBA  PENNiPOBMis,  Nicholson,    PI.  VI.  Fig.  12. 

Polyzoary  forming  a  linear  flattened  expansion,  which  probably 
divides  dichotomously.  The  total  width  of  the  frond  is  about  two 
lines,  and  its  thickness  in  the  middle  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  line, 
whence  it  gradually  thins  away  to  the  margins.  Both  sides  of  the 
ocenoecium  are  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  strong,  blunt,  mesial, 
longitudinal  ridge  or  keel,  the  height  of  which  is  about  a  fourth  of 
a  Ime,  and  its  thickness  about  the  same.  On  either  side  of  the 
mesial  keel  are  four  rows  of  cells  in  alternating  lines.  The  mouths 
of  the  cells  are  circular  and  prominent,  about  five  or  six  occupying 
the  space  of  one  line  measured  longitudinally.  Outside  the  rows 
of  cells  on  either  side  is  a  plain  non-celluliferous  space,  about  one- 
third  of  a  Cue  in  width,  by  which  die  margin  is  constituted. 

In  most  of  its  essential  characters,  Tamo'pora  penm/ormia  (Fig. 
12)  agrees  with  T.  extgua;  but  it  is  a  much  more  robust  form,  with 
a  broader  and  more  elevated  keel,  and  possessing  a  marginal  non- 
oelluliferous  area  which  is  apparently  wanting  in  the  latter.  I  have 
only  fragments  of  the  species,  a^d  am  unable  to  state  anything  as  to 
its  general  form  of  growth  or  its  total  dimensions. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Hamilton  group,  Arkona,  Township  of 
Bosanquet 

Oenus  Ptilobiotta,  Lonsdale. 

The  genus  Ftxlodictya,  Lonsd.  (=  Stictopera,  Hall)'  includes  a 
number  of  curious  Polyzoa  which  are  essentially  Silurian,  but  which 
extend  into  the  Devonian  rock,  and  appear  even  to  have  survived 
into  the  Carboniferous  period.  The  presence  of  a  non-ceUuliferous 
striated  margin  is  very  usual,  but  hardly  appears  to  be  universal  or 
essential ;  and  the  central  laminar  axis  or  septum,  which  separates 
the  cells  of  opposite  sides,  is  sometimes  longitudinally  striated,  as 
well  as  being  concentrically  wrinkled.  A  single  species  of  the 
genus,  which  I  cannot  identify  with  any  previously  recorded  form, 
occurs  plentifully  in  parts  of  the  Comiferous  Limestone,  and,  more 
rarely,  in  the  Hamilton  formation  of  Western  Ontario. 

PniiOBiOTTA  Meeki,  Nicholson.    PI.  YI.  Fig.  14. 
Polyzoary  having  the  form  of  thin,  very  much  flattened  cylindrical 
branches,  which  have  an  average  width  of  about  a  line,  rarely  reach- 
ing a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines,  with  a  thickness  in  the  middle  of 
•bout  half  a  line ;  dividing  dichotomously  at  angles  of  60°  or  60^, 
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generally  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  lines.  No  developei)  non* 
poriferons  margins,  the  whole  exterior  surfaoe  seeming  to  be  occnpied 
by  the  oells.  Cells  tubular,  curved,  opening  by  oval  mouths,  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  which  are  separated  by  delicate  thread-like  lines  or 
striae.  About  ten  rows  of  oells  in  the  spaoe  of  one  line,  the  cells  of 
each  row  alternating  with  the  next,  so  that  the  oell-mouths  have  a 
quinouncial  arrangement.  About  five  oell-mouths  in  the  spaoe  of 
one  line  measured  longitudinally,  the  interspaces  between  them 
being  generally  considerably  longer  than  the  long  diameter  of  the 
odl-mouths  themselves.  The  partition  or  laminar  axis  between  tlie 
cells  on  the  two  sides  of  the  polyzoary  is  marked  with  delicate  longi^ 
tudinal  striae,  which  correspond  with  the  rows  of  oells,  together  with 
obscure  concentric  wrinkles,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  frond. 

This  species  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  P.  Oilherli,  Meek, 
from  the  Corniferous  Limestone  of  Ohio  (Geol.  Survey,  Ohio, 
Palaeontology,  vol.  i  pL  xviii.  fig.  1),  with  which  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  identify  it  I  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate it  as  a  distinct  species  upon  the  following  grounds: — 1.  P. 
Oilherti  is  stated  to  have  eight  or  ten  rows  of  cells  in  the  space  of 
two  and  a  half  lines ;  whereas  P.  Meehi  has  never  less  than  ten  in 
the  spaoe  of  one  line,  which  would  give  twenty-five  rows  in  two  and 
a  half  lines.  2.  The  central  laminar  axis  of  P.  Oilherfi  is  said  to  be 
covered  with  regular  arched  transverse  striae  y  whereas  that  of  P. 
Meehi  exhibits  well-defined  longitudinal  striae,  with  either  no  trans- 
verse striae,  or  with  but  obscure  transverse  wrinkles.  3.  P.  GUherU^ 
in  common  with  the  typical  species  of  the  genus,  possesses  well- 
marked  striated  and  non-ponferous  margins;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  these  in  the  numerous  specimens 
of  P.  Meeki  which  have  passed  under  my  notice.  4.  P.  Oilberti 
appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  a  larger  and  more  robust  species, 
sometimes  attaining  a  width  of  three  lines,  whereas  the  avera^ 
width  of  P.  Meehi  is  only  one  line  or  a  little  over.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  safest  to  separate  P.  Meehi  under  a  distinct  specifio 
title,  and  I  have  named  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  palaeontologists  of  America. 
.  In  some  respects,  P.  Meehi  presents  considerable  resemblance  to 
P.  fenestrata,  Hall,  from  the  Ghazy  Limestone ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  sufficiently  detailed  description  of  the  latter  species,  and 
especially  of  accurate  measurements,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
close  this  resemblance  may  really  be. 

So  far  as  at  present  known,  P.  Gilberti,  Meek,  and  the  present 
species  are  the  only  forms  of  the  genus  Ptilodictya  which  have 
hitherto  been  detected  in  the  Devonian  Formation. 

Locality  and  Formation, — ^Common  m  the  Corniferous  Limestone 
of  Port  Colbome.  Rare  in  the  Hamilton  Formation,  Arkona,  Town- 
ship of  Bosanquet. 

GeHkUB  OliATH&OPOBA,  Hall. 

Polyzoary  composed  of  membranoua  flattened  expansions^  which 
either  branch  without  anastomosis,  or,  more  typically,  divide  into 
branches  which  inosculate  at  short  intervals,  till  there  is  produced  a 
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1)road  frond  perforated  at  regular  intervals  by  rounded  or  oval  fenes- 
troles  of  considerable  size.  Both  sides  of  the  polyzoary  carry  cells ; 
bat  the  oells  which  open  upon  one  aspect  are  separated  from  those 
'which  open  upon  the  outer  aspect  by  a  thin  concentricallyHstriated 
laminar  axis  or  membrane,  precisely  similar  to  the  axis  of  Ptilodiciya. 
In  the  clathrate  species,  the  margins  of  the  fenestraB  are  surrounded 
by  a  strong  striated  non-oelluliferous  margin. 

The  two  most  important  points  in  the  above  definition,  namely, 
the  presence  of  an  axis,  and  the  non-poriferous  mai^ns  of  the 
fenestrsB,  were  not  recognized  by  Hall :  but  they  establish  a  very 
close  relationship  between  Clathropora  and  Ptiloditiyay  and  they 
render  it  doubtful  if  the  former  can  be  retained  apart  from  the  latter, 
llie  presence  of  a  thin,  laminar  axis  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
PtUodictya  I  have  determined  not  only  in  a  Gomiferous  species  of 
Clathropora,  but  also  in  (7.  fr&ndosa,  Hall,  a  Niagara  Limestone 
form,  and  the  type-species  of  the  genus.  The  striated  non-cellu- 
liferous  margins  of  FUlodictya  are  also  represented  by  precisely 
nmilar  margins  surrounding  the  fenestrsB  both  in  C,  frondosa,  Hall, 
and  C.  iniertexta,  Nich.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  chief 
difference  between  Clathropora  and  Ptiledictya  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"fiict  that  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  arranged  in  rows  separated  by 
distinct  elevated  lines,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  any  ex^- 
amples  of  the  former  which  I  have  seen,  though  the  contrary  is 
asserted  by  Hall.  The  mode  of  growth  of  Clathropora  in  itself 
clearly  does  not  afford  sufficient  groimd  for  generic  distinction,  and 
the  more  or  less  quadrangular  form  of  the  cell-mouths  is  merely 
occasional  and  accidental.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  whilst  retain- 
ing the  genus  Clathropora  in  deference  to  such  a  high  authority  as 
Prof.  Hall,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  forms  included  nnder  it  may 
safely  be  considered  as  simply  reticulated  PtilodictycB. 

Glathsopoba  intbbtexta,  Nicholson.  Fig.  15. 
Polyzoary  forming  a  thin  flattened  expansion,  composed  of  broad 
branches,  which  inosculate  so  closely  as  to  leave  simply  oval  or 
rounded  fenestras  perforating  the  frond.  The  width  of  tiie  brancbes 
is  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half;  and  the  fenestrae  are  oval  or 
circular  in  shape,  about  a  line  and  a  half  or  a  little  more  in  diameter, 
and  placed  at  intervals  of  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half.  The 
margins  of  the  fenestras  are  surrounded  by  a  striated  non-celluliferous 


Fio.  15. 


Pio.  16.  —  Clathropora  interiexia,  Nich.  a.  Portion  of  the  frond,  natural  size. 
b,  Fra^ent  df  the  same  enlarged  to  show  a  portion  of  the  central  membran- 
OQs  axis.    From  the  CooiiiiBrotis  limestone. 
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20ne.  The  fioad  is  oeUoliferous  on  both  flicles,  forming  two  oontinnon^ 
layers,  their  proximal  ends  or  bases  being  placed  back  to  back,  but 
separated  by  a  delicate  calcareous  membrsoious  or  laminar  axis,  whick 
e^bits  numerous  dose-set  transverse  curved  strisd.  From  mx  to 
ten  cells  ocenpy  the  space  of  a  line  measured  diagonally,  whilsl  the 
form  of  the  cell-mouths  is  oval  or  circular,  and  the  cells  do  not 
appear  to  be  arranged  in  distinct  rows  s^»arated  by  elevated  strisd. 

Claihr(^»ora  interiexta  is  very  closely  allied  to  C.  frondoBO^  Hall, 
a  beautiful  and  not  very  rare  species  from  the  Niagara  Limestone* 
It  is  dear,  however,  that  Hall  has  induded  two  species  under  this 
name.  One  of  these,  comprising  all  the  spedmeDS  which  I  Ikave 
collected  personally  from  the  Nicbgara  Limestone,  is  very  readily 
distinguished  by  the  exceedingly  small  size  of  the  fenestras  {%&^ 
Pal.  N.Y.  voL  ii.  pL  xl.  B.  fig.  5  &),  which  have  a  diameter  of  only 
4ibout  half  a  line,  and  look  simply  like  little  oval  or  circular  per- 
forations in  the  membranous  cceuGeoium.  The  cells,  alsoy  are 
remarkably  long  and  narrow,  and  about  fourteen  of  them  oecupy 
the  space  of  one  line  measured  transversdy.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  entire  distinctness  of  this  from  C.  inierlexict,  and 
I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  this  as  the  type  of  C,  fHndosa, 
Hall.  The  other  forms  induded  by  Ball  under  C,  frondosa  resemble 
our  species  in  their  proportions  and  in  the  size  of  the  feneetrw 
(see  PaL  N.Y.  vol.  ii  pL  xl.  B.  fig.  $  a) ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
sufficiently  detailed  description,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are 
labBolutdv  identical  with  C,  iniertexta.  Should  this>  however,  by 
an  actual  comparison  of  specimens,  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  should 
propose  that  the  name  of  C.  frondosa  should  be  restricted  to  the 
jspecimens  with  small  fenestrsa  and  minute  dose-set  cells ;  whilst  the 
name  of  G.  interiexta  should  be  applied  to  the  undoubtedly  distinoft 
examples  with  large  fenestraa  and  comparatively  large  cells.  In 
any  case,  as  before  remarked,  both  of  these  ^)ecies  of  Olathropora 
might  without  impropriety  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  re- 
ticulated Ptilodictya. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Comiferous  Limestone,  Jarvis,  Township 
of  Walpole.     (Collected  by  Mr.  George  Jennings  Hinde.) 

EXPLANATION   OF   PLATE  VL 

Fio.  10^— l^oductella  £rietms,  Nich.  a.  Exterior  of  the  dorsal  ralve,  partially  ex- 
foliated, enlarg^.  b.  Cast  of  the  ventral  valve  of  a  rather  larger  example, 
enlarged,  e.  Interior  of  the  dorsal  valre  enlarged,  d.  Oast  of  the  ventral  valve 
of  an  example  with  extended  ears,  enlarged.  From  the  Comiferous  Limestone. 

Fio.  11. — Leiorhynehfu  Buronensis,  Nich.  a.  Dorsal  view.  6.  Ventral  view  of  tbe 
same.   e.  Side  view  of  a  larger  individual    From  the  Hamilton  Group. 

Fio,  12. — Taniopora  penniformiay  Nich.  a.  Fragment,  of  the  natural  size,  b.  Trans- 
verse section  of  the  same,  enlai^ed  and  partly  conjectural,  e.  Fragment 
enlar^.  d.  Fragment  still  further  enlarged,  showinj^  the  central  keel  and 
prominent  cell-mouths.    From  the  Hamilton  Formation. 

Fio.  18. — Tteniopora  exigua^  Nich.  a.  Portion  of  the  frond,  natural  sise.  h.  The 
same  enlarged,  the  portion  drawn  in  outline  being  conjectural,  c  Portion 
of  the  same  still  further  enlarged.    From  the  Hamilton  Group. 

Fio  14. — PtUodktya  Mteki,  Nich.  a.  Portion  of  the  frond  miignified  to  show  the 
bfHnching  and  the  longitudinally  striated  axis,  b,  A  fragment  enlarged  etiU 
further  to  show  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  (^Us.  «.  Tiuisvene 
section  enlarged.    From  the  Comiferous  limestone. 

(To  b§  0(miiHU0dJ 
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1F.— Iv  BsFLT  TO  Mb.  Sobops'b  Obsbbvatiovs  ok  Mb.  Mallbt's 
Thbobt  of  Yoloanio  Ehbbot. 

By  Robert   Mallbt,    C.E.,   F.R.S. 

OBSERVATIONS  by  Mr.  Scrope  on  the  subject  to  which  be  has  so  long 
devoted  his  attention  demand  respectful  attention,  and  that  I  should  endeavour 
to  assign  my  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  the  strictures  which  he  has  made  upon 
my  pq«v  read  to  die  Royal  Society  in  June,  1872. 

I  must  disclaim  the  justice  of  Mr.  Sciope's  charge  that  I  have  thrown  aside  ^^supei^ 
cflionsly "  the  labours  of  ail  preceding  geologists  on  the  subject  of  Volcanic  Eneigy. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  consciously  treated  with  other  than  respect  the  well- 
directed  labours;  in  whatever  department,  of  anv  man  of  science.  In  the  opening 
sketch  of  my  paper,  which  reviews  past  speculations  as  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  volcanic  hoU,  truth,  above  all  things,  demanded  that  I  should  point  out  the 
baseksmeas  of  many  of  them.  In  doing  this,  I  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  point- 
ing out  that  the  speculations  of  geologists  on  this  subject  too  often  show  an 
ignorance  or  disr^rd  of  any  sound  appeal  to  the  physical  and  mechanical 
sciences  while  those  of  some  mathematicians ;  equally  unfounded,  because  the 
eonditioiis  actually  existing  in  nature  were  ignored  or  set  aside  for  others  admitting 
of  more  convenient  treatment,  were  yet  passed  current  amongst  ^legists,  because 
the  latter  either  could  not  or  would  not  decipher  the  symbols  m  which  these  un- 
Ibonded  speculation^  are  wrapt  up. 

If  I  have  appeared  to  underrate  the  vievrs  of  geologists  as  to  the  nature  and 
fifrigm  of  volcanic  heat,  it  is  because  I  believe  them  wholly  untenable  when  tested 
%3r  the  lieht  c^  existing  science.  The  older  notion  of  the  chemical  ori^n  of 
vdcanic  heat  and  energy  so  long  persevered  in  by  Daubenv  and  others,  m  the 
face  of  most  obvious  dimculties,  at  last  died  a  natural  death  as  a  result  of  the 
examinations  to  which  volcanic  ejecta  have  been  submitted.  That  whidi  succeeded 
it-Hbe  so-called  mechanical  theory,  or  that  of  a  nucleus  in  liquid  fusion  beneath 
an  extremely  thin  solid  crust — ^has  already  or  is  soon  destined  to  eive  way  under  the 
•earching  examination  to  which  it  can  be  now  subjected  by  the  present  state  of 
tbermotic  and  more  especially  of  thermo-dynamic  science.  Mr.  Scrope's  own 
notions,  which  involve  that  very  thin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus,  as  most  recently 
formulated  by  him,*  do  not,  I  believe,  materially  differ  from  those  formed  and 
eanndafied  by  him  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  nobody,  not  even  the  late 
Sir  John  Herschel,  was  enabled  to  test  the  validity  of  the  notions  current  amongst 
geologists  as  to  the  origin  of  volcanic  heat.  It  is  always  an  unpleasant  shock  to 
admit  the  imtenabiKty  of  the  views  we  have  held  and  have  even  promulgated  with 
more  or  less  authority  for  many  years,  yet  the  progress  of  science,  so  £r  as  these 
opinions  may  be  unsound,  compels  us  to  do  so,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  it  has  already 
done  so,  I  believe,  as  respects  the  notions  still  espoused  by  Mr.  Scrape,*  of  an  im- 
*    '     wrelli 


\  liquid  nucleus  and  excessively  thin  solid  crust,  as  well  as  the  notion  of  subter- 
itnean  fiery  lakes,  or  a  continuous  liquid  shell  between  the  crust  and  nucleus.  The 

[  *  Mr.  Mallet,  in  this  and  other  passages,  certainly  entirely  misapprehends  Mr. 
Saope*8  views,  since  in  several  papers  contributed  by  him  within  the  last  few  years 
to  this  Magazine  he  has  expre^y  called  in  question  the  theory  which  Mr.  Mallet 
ascribes  to  him.  For  example,  this  is  the  chief  purport  of  two  papers  having  for 
their  title  "On  the  Supposed  Internal  Fluidity  of  the  Earth"  [see  Geol.  Mag. 
1868,  Vol.  V.  p.  537,  and  1S69,  Vol.  VL  p.  145],  and  again  in  an  article  "  On 
the  Cause  of  Volcanic  Action"  [see  Geol.  Mag.  1869,  Vol.  VI.  p.  196]  he  con- 
ehides  his  paper  with  these  words  :— «'*  Since  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  late 
among  the  writers  of  popular  geolc^cal  treatises  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  substance  of  the  globe,  immediately  beneath  its  thin 
superficial  crust  (and  probably  to  its  centre),  is  in  a  state  of  fluid  fusion,  and  that 
the  access  of  water  firom  the  sea  above  to  this  molten  interior  is  the  exciting  cause 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  express  my  reasons  for 
entertaining  doubts,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  correctness  of  either  hypothesis." 
<p.  199.)  Probably  Mr.  Mallet  has  never  considered  these  paper8.«-£DiT.  Geol. 
Mag.] 
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existence  of  a  nucleus  still  in  liquid  fusion  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption,  an#  Mr» 
Scrope  wholly  misapprehends  me  when  he  affirms  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
nucleus  forms  any  necessary  part  of  my  theory.  All  that  I  postulate  is,  that  ours  is 
a  cooling  globe,  and  that  therefore  the  interior  is  hotter  than  the  exterior.  I  know 
nothing  as  to  the  liquidity  of  the  interior ;  and  in  so  ^ar  as  its  existence  can  be 
examined  by  the  as  yet  imperfect  approaches  of  science,  I  am  obliged  to  suspend 
my  judgment,  if  not  to  disbelieve  in  it  Again,  did  such  an  enormous  nucleus  in 
liquid  fusion  exist,  coated  over  only  by  a  thin  solid  crust  of  some  thirty  or 
sixty  npiles  in  thickness,  I  believe  it  proveable  that  the  surface- temperature 
of  our  globe  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  is — ^indeed,  that  the  flood  of 
heat  poured  forth  from  such  an  incandescent  nucleus  through  such  a  thin  skin, 
even  were  the  conductivity  of  the  latter  as  low  as  that  of  pipe>clay,  would  be 
such  as  to  roast  every  organized  being  off  the  present  face  of  our  earth.  Yet  this 
gigantic  incandescent  nucleus  and  parenchymatous  surface-skin  Mr.  Scrope  and 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs  must  have,  or  their  theories  are  impossible.  Even 
with  such  a  thin  skin,  and  the  most  rapid  conceivable  passage  at  its  lower  surface 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition,  I  believe  it  proveable  that  neither  water  could 
make  its  way  through  any  channels  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  down  to  the 
liquid  nucleus,  nor  liquid  lava  from  the  latter  make  its  way  up  to  the  sur&ce.  If 
all  this  be  so,  then  surely  the  time  has  come  for  substituting  some  theonr  that  will 
better  square  with  the  facts :  and  such  is  that  which  I  have  produced.  I  do  not  at 
all  expect  that  that  theory  will  be  accepted  by  many  of  the  older  school  of  Vulcan^ 
ology,  without  tlie  usual  struggle  with  which  new  views  widely  differing  from  the 
old  are  always  received  by  those  holding  preconceived  and  long-cberished  opinions. 
To  compfire  small  things  with  great,  I  cannot  forget  that  Newton's  theory  of 
Gravitation  received  but  a  partial  acceptance  even  one  hundred  years  after  its 
promulgation.  Mv  paper  has  been  but  a  first  "attempt,"  as  I  have  called  it,  to 
evolve  a  theory  of  volcanic  heat  and  energy  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the 
facts  in  nature.  In  treating  so  vast  and  complex  a  subject,  it  can  scarcely  be  but 
that  future  research  may  find  numerical  corrections  necessary ;  but  I  believe  the 
skeleton  of  the  theory  which  I  have  sketched  will  be  ultimately  admitted  as  true : 
for  there  is  no  surer  test  of  the  soundness  of  any  theory  than  that  it  not  only  ex- 
plains  the  principal  phenomena,  but  often  throws  the  most  unexpected  light  upon 
collateral  ones  before  obscure,  and  with  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  connexion ; 
and  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  paper,  is  the  case  with  my  theory  in  severs! 
remarkable  particulars. 

Mr.  Scrope's  objections,  if  not  very  cogent  or  at  all  conclusive  in  my  judgment, 
are  at  least  so  numerous  that  I  fear  want  of  space  must  compel  me  for  the 
present  to  leave  some  of  them  unanswered.  Several  of  his  objections  appear 
to  me  to  rest  on  no  better  basis  than  that  of  the  very  imperfect  grasp  he  has 
attained  of  the  nature  of  mv  argument,  and  in  some  instances  to  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  experimental  &cts  and  their  relations  referred  to  in  niy  papar. 
I  do,  indeed,  adopt  Prevost's  view  of  mountain  elevation  by  tangential  thrusts, 
to  which  I  have  made  allusion  in  tracing  the  successive  stages  of  refrigeration 
of  our  planet ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  say  with  Mr.  Scrope  (p.  29)  that  my  theoiy 
is  "founded  upon  the  assumed  truth  "  of  Prevost's  views.  My  theory  postulates 
nothing  more,  so  far  as  volcanic  action  is  concerned,  than  that  our  globe  is 
still  a  cooling  one,  and  subject  to  the  known  physical  conditions  of  cooling  bodies. 
It  would  remain  equally  true,  whatever  view  might  be  taken  as  to  the  mode  of 
elevation  of  mountain  chains.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  mountain  elevation  and 
existing  volcanic  action  are  but  successive  phases  of  the  same  play  of  forces. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Scrope  s  observation,  that  I  have  done  more 
than  to  merelv  adopt  Prevost's  views.  I  have,  I  believe,  been  the  first  to  point 
out  the  complete  succession  of  connected  phenomena  produced  by  contraction 
durine  the  secular  refrigeration  of  our  globe  from  its  condition  of  liquid  fusion. 

It  had  not  before  been  seen  by  any  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  while  the 
solidified  crust  is  very  thin,  the  tangential  strains  therein  were  tensile,  and  that,  as 
the  crust  thickened,  these  were  gradually  reversed  in  direction,  and  became  tangen- 
tial thrusts.  Admit  this,  which  is  rigidly  demonstrable  to  be  true,  and  it  then 
follows  inevitably  that  in  the  earlier  epoch  the  wellings  up  of  fused  material  from 
beneath  were  due  to  subsidences  of  the  crust,  and,  as  I  have  called  it,  hydrostatic, 
and  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from  existing  explosive  volcanic  action.     The 
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"  change  of  signs  in  the  directions  of  the  play  of  forces  was  no  doubt  gradual, 
and  whether  it  took  place  at  one  or  at  another  geological  period  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  my  theory  of  existing  volcanic  action,  which  might  remain  true, 
were  we  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  of  action  never  took  place  at  all. 

Mr.  Scrope  founds  an  objection  to  my  theory,  "that  it  seeks  and  purports 
to  (ind  a  second  source  of  heat  where  one  exists  ftillj  sufficient  for  the  purpose." 
Were  I  to  admit  with  him  his  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  fused  and  liquid 
nudeus  within  a  few  miles  of  the  surface,  his  remark  would  be  in  so  far  true ; 
bat  as  I  neither  postulate  nor  even  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  source  of 
volcanic  heat,  there  is  no  superabundant  hypothesis  involved  in  my  view.  The 
transfer  of  heat  into  space  from  our  coolixig  globe  is  the  primum  mobile  of  all 
existing  volcanic  action.  The  heat  lost  gives  rise  to  mechanical  work  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  complex  train  of  phenomena  called  into  play  by  its  loss,  and  part  of 
that  work  is  transformed  into  heat,  which  is  that  of  volcanic  action. 

It  is  mere  verbiage  to  talk  of  this  transformation  of  work  into  heat  as  involving 
any  second  source  of  heat,  it  being  derived  primarily  from  the  only  source  con- 
ceivable, namely,  the  hotter  interior  of  our  planet.  When  a  **  billet "  of  iron  is 
taken  from  the  furnace  and  passed  between  the  rollers,  its  temperature  rapidly  and 
visibly  augments  by  reason  of  the  violent  distortion  to  which  the  heated  mass  is 
sabjected.  Would  it  be  any  philosophical  objection  to  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  to  say  that  the  increased  heat  of  the  bar  was  derived  from  a  second 
source,  and  not  from  the  furnace?  If  the  interior  be  not  in  liquid  fusion,  of  which 
we  have  no  proof  whatever,  or  being  assumed  in  fusion  if  it  be  covered  by  a  solid 
cmst  of  even  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  thickness,  then  I  affirm  that  there  is 
no  other  conceivable  way  in  which  we  can  find  a  source  of  volcanic  heat  and 
energy,  except  that  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

An  objection  is  made  by  Mr.  Scrope,  that  of  the  three  ways  in  which  heat  is  lost 
by  our  globe, — viz.  by  conduction,  by  which  I  presume  he  means  radiation  into 
space,  by  hot  springs,  and  by  volcanic  vents, — 1  ascribe  the  two  former  to  direct 
cooling,  and  the  last  to  an  entirely  distinct  and  independent  origin.  There  is  here 
sardy  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  The  heat — ^which  is  the  transformed  work  of 
contraction  and  source  of  volcanic  action — ^has  no  distinct  and  independent  origin  ; 
it  is  merely  one  form  of  the  actions  brought  into  play  by  the  loss  of  heat  due  to 
radiation  into  space.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  Mr.  Scrope  is  quite  in  error  in 
saying  that  I  ascribe  the  heat  of  thermal  waters  exclusively  to  hypogeal  heat 
directly  brought  up  by  them.  The  great  mass  of  thermal  waters  issue  at  far  below 
212*  Fahr.,  and  their  feeble  heat  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  is  no  doubt  due 
to  surface-waters  penetrating  the  earth  to  a  small  depth,  and  returning  more  or 
less  heated  by  it ;  but  I  have  nowhere  denied,  even  suggestively,  that  waters  are 
also  evolved  at  the  surface,  heated  by  direct  connexion  with  or  proximity  to 
volcanic  vents.  However  heated,  they  are  but  one  form  of  the  complex  phenomena 
of  our  cooling  globe,  of  which  the  volcano  is  another.  Mr.  Scrope  seems  to  have 
fiuled  to  remark  that  my  estimate  of  the  annual  heat  lost  by  all  the  thermal  waters 
in  the  world  proves  that  their  total  refrigerative  action  is  insignificant ;  we  may 
dismiss  them  from  consideration  as  affecting  my  theory. 

Mr.  Scrope  savs  (p.  29),  "  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  great 
fissures  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  which  are  marked  outwardly  by  active,  or 
once  active,  volcanoes,  may  penetrate  so  &r  into  the  interior  of  the  heated 
nndeos  as  to  give  vent  to  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks  through 
which  they  pass,  and  to  some  of  the  already  fused  or  viscid  underljiTng  matter. " 
To  me  there  is  every  difficulty.  Assuming  a  liquid  nucleus,  of  which  there  is  no 
proof  whatever,  covered  by  a  solid  crust  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness,  it  is, 
I  believe,  demonstrable  that  no  open  fissures  could  penetrate  through  such  a  crust ; 
and  if  they  did,  the  liquid  matter  could  not  reach  the  sur&ce  through  them.  Can  I 
rightiy  understand  Mr.  Scrope  to  say  that  his  open  fissures  would  pass  up  heat  from 
the  nucleus  better  than  the  solid  rock  forming  their  walls  ?  If  so,  this  seems  to  repeat 
the  error  as  to  the  heat-wave  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  earthquakes,  who 
imagined  that  the  wave  of  shock  passed  more  readily  through  cavernous  fissures  in 
the  earth  than  through  its  solid  mass.  If  this  be  the  insecure  basis  upon  which  Mr. 
Scrope  has  founded  the  solution — to  which  he  refers — of  the  great  inequalities  in 
the  increments  of  hypogeal  heat  nearly  everywhere  observable,  —viz.  its  lateral 
transfer  when  stopped  by  badly  conducting  strata  to  such  open  fissures ; — or  even  if 
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we  assume  his  fissnres  full  of  water,  with  a  copious  sur&ce  supply, — then  would  his 
solution  signally  fiiil  to  account  even  for  such  differences  of  mcrements  as  can  be 
traced  to  the  differences  in  conductivity  alone.  But  Hopkins,  in  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  papers,  has  shown  thrt  there  are  differences  of  increment  not  trace- 
able to  conductivity  alone,  and  for  which  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  explanation. 
Facts  also  have  been  observed  since  his  time  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  npon 
Mr.  Scrope's  notions  :  such  as  a  continued  increment,  and  then  a  decrement  of 
hypogeal  temperature,  again  becoming  an  increment,  in  the  very  same  shaft ;  two 
shafts,  alike  as  to  wetness,  not  far  apart,  in  the  very  same  formation,  extending  to  a 
vast  depth  below,  and  extending  for  miles  all  around,  and  yet  showing  great  dis- 
parity of  increment ;  two  shafts  not  far  apart,  in  different  rocks,  extending  fax 
around  in  every  direction,  but  in  the  line  joining  them,  and  yet  with  differences  of 
increment  the  very  reverse  of  those  due  to  conductivity  alone.  For  these  and  other 
like  cases  Mr.  Scpope's  views,  even  if  physically  well  founded,  would  offer  no 
solution  whatever.  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  ahneady  briefly  remarked,  one  of  the 
striking  confirmations  of  the  truth  in  nature  of  my  theoi^  that  it  does,  as  a 
collateral  consequence,  offer  a  complete  and  consistent  solution  of  this  previously 
unsolved  puzzle — viz.  the  immense  ineaualities  in  hypogeal  increments. 

I  have  shown  in  my  paper  (Phil.  Trans,  part  i.  vol,  for  1873,  p.  168,  par. 
69  to  75)  that  these  inequalities  are  due  to  the  different  amounts  of  work  expended 
in  the  horizontal  compression  of  strata,  varying  in  compressibility  or  restftance 
when  transformed  paxtxally  into  heat ;  work  which  is  now  going  on  more  or  less 
within  every  part  of  the  superficial  crust  of  our  globe.  The  heat  thus  prodnoed 
may  in  places  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  afiect  the  thermometer ;  while  at  others» 
as  my  theory  declares,  it  may  rise  to  the  highest  temperature  of  volcanic  action. 
The  source  to  which  I  attribute  volcanic  heat  and  energy  is  not  a  mere  local 
phenomenon  existing  alone  along  the  lines  of  volcanic  vents,  but  is  a  great  oos- 
mical  condition  pervading  every  part  of  the  thick  and  solid  crust  of  our  globe,  and 
varied  only  in  degree  at  one  place  or  at  another,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
work  expended  at  any  point,  and  transformed  into  heat  in  the  unit  of  time. 

Mr.  Scrope  suspects  that  I  have  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes  in  eruption,  and  then  proceeds  to  say,  *'or  he  would  not 
speak  as  he  does  of  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  explosions  of  steam  from  a 
volcano  in  eruption  as  'not  resembling  that  which  takes  place  in  a  steam  engine, 
but  rather  that  of  powder  exploded  in  a  cannon,  the  loss  trom  which  is  shown  to 
be  much  smaller.*  The  contrary  is  really  the  case ;  the  explosions  from  a  volcano 
in  activity  resembling  precisely  in  character  (and  apparently  in  cause)  those  of  a 
Perkins  steam-cannon  fed  by  a  continuous  escape  of  steam  fix>m  a  boiler."  Mr. 
Scrope  has  here  made  a  giant  of  his  own,  founded  upon  an  almost  ludicrous 
mistake  as  to  my  meaning.  I  have  not  said  one  word  in  any  part  of  my  paper,  or 
in  paragraphs  189-190,  about  the  resemblances  to  either  steam  engine  or  cannon 
of  the  explosive  efforts  seen  at  volcanic  vents  in  eruption.  I  am,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  referring  simply  to  the  amount  of  wasie  of  heat  that  should  be  allowed  for 
as  most  probaUe  in  estimating  the  total  amount  of  heat  annually  expended  to 
produce  tne  existing  volcanic  phenomena  of  our  globe.  The  waste  of  heat  due  to 
lifting  action  in  eruptions  by  steam  blown  off  uselessly  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Scrope 
says,  immense ;  and  I  have  made  an  immense  allowance  for  it  by  assuming  that 
every  three  units  of  heat  thus  expended  only  do  the  lifting  work  of  one.  I  nave, 
as  I  conceive,  made  a  most  ample  allowance  in  my  estimate  of  the  annual  heat 
required  for*existing  volcanic  action,  for  that  which  is  usefiilly  consumed  or  wasted 
in  the  three  great  operations  of  melting  the  solid  ejects,  vaporising  the  gaseous 
ones,  and  lifting  the  whole  to  the  height  ejected.  But  whether  my  figures  be  ac- 
cepted  as  exact  or  not,  I  have  also  shown  that  the  heat  annually  lost  by  radiation 
fiom  our  globe  (which,  as  Mr.  Scrope  calls  it,  is  thtfrimum  mobile)  is  so  vastly  in 
excess  of  that  which  is  demanded  to  account  for  all  existing  volcanic  action,  that 
Mr.  Scrope  may,  if  he  pleases,  increase  by  some  hundreds  of  times  the  expenditure 
I  have  assigned,  without  the  result  affecting  the  validity  of  my  argument 

As  to  Mr.  Scrope's  suspicion  that  I  have  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes,  my  own  field  of  personal  observation  has  beoi, 
I  believe,  not  very  far  from  co-extensive  with  his  own;  but  besides  my  own  personal 
observations,  which  have  neither  been  few  nor  unsystematic,  I  have  made  diligent 
use  of  the  eyes  and  observations  of  others,  and  readily  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe 
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in  this  inspect  to  Ms.  Scrope  hitaisd^  oier  whom  I  have  possessed  this  adyanta|;e» 
wbatewcr  it  may  be  worth,  tiiat  my  yolcanic  tnittls  haw  been  made  not  before* 
bat  smcct  the  state  of  thevnotic  science  and  of  other  branches  of  physics  has 
enabled  measure  and  qjpantity  to  be  apf^ied  to  such  phenomena.  It  is  not 
npoa  the  vastoess  of  held  o€  oliserration,  but  by  the  combined  "eye-sight 
and  insight ''^  with  which  chosen  portions  of  it  may  be  r^arded  that  the  interpretatioa 
of  naCiual  phenomena  depends.  Von  Bucb  and  Humboldt  afibrd  us  a  remark- 
able-illnstmdoii^  of  this.  Both  possessed  almost  unrivalled  opportunities,  of  volcanic 
obsenvation,  yet  to  neither,  so  £ur  as  I  am  aware»  do*  we  owe  a  single  important 
advance  in:  volcanic  theory. 

I  have  nosihere  denied,  as  Mr.  Scrope^assames,  that  the  preponderant  portion  of 
Aeejectai  constituting  volcanic  cones  has  been  ai  some  titm  or  oiAfria^  a,  state  of 
losioiL.  What  I  have  affirmed,  and  taken  as  part  of  the  basis,  of  my  estimate,  is,  that 
w  an/'Ctte  erypdon^  and  upon  the  average  of  all  known  volcanoes,  not  more  than 
ane-twentieth  of  the  matter  ejected  is  at  thai  time  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
liquid  fusion^  the  rest  being  merely  more  or  less  highly  heated;  but  not  to- the  fusing 
point  I  believe  a  majori^  of  those  wJio  have  best  examined  the  ^bject  will  agree 
vithmerin  tiii& 

Mr.  Scrope  also  objects- that  I  have  not  taken*  into  account  "the  dust  carried 
away  by  the  winds  ob  waves,  and  scattered  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
snrroundtng  areas."*  But  this,  agaia  is  not  so.  I  have  included  all  dust  and 
fimgmentary  matter  in  the  ninetoeenr twentieths  of  ejecta  heated  to  below  fusing 
point;  and  I  believe  most  amply  allowed  for  its  mass.  The  mass  of  dust 
cairiol  to  any  considerable-  dutance  by  the  wind  is  relatively  very  small* 
and  of  thafr  carried  away  at  present  by  sea-currents  we  know  simply  nothing. 
Were  I  to  admit  Mr.  Scrope  s  objections  here  as  vaUd,  and  add  as  laigdy  to 
tiie*  heat  expended  ii^  eacl^  enuption  as  he  could  show  any  reasonable  ground 
for,  the  increased:  numerical  result  would  not  in  the  least  degree  invalklate  the 
aigimient  of  my  pi^r,  in.  which  I  have  i>roved  that  the  totel  amount  of  heat 
amiiially  carried  oflr  from  our  globe  by  existing  volcanic  action  cannot  by  any 
possibility  exceed'  the  ^^  part  of  the  total  heat  amtuaUy  dissipated  fiom  our  globe. 
1  nay  extend  this  remark  to  nearly  tite  whole  of  Mr.  Scrope's  objections  in  other 
directions,  whiclk  merely  cavil  .with  my  numerical  date,  without  supplying  any 
better  or  more  exact  ones,  and  which  in  any  event  do  not  afiect  my  argument,  or 
the  theory  deduced  from  it  I  must  pass,  almost  without  notice  Mr.  Scrope's 
enei]^tic  denials  of  my  view,  that  o^  the  whole  the  most  ancient  volcanic  activity 
obscrvaUe  on  our  globe's  surface  was  hydrostatic,  and  not  explosive  in  its  character^ 
as  at  pRsent.  Some  of  his  obj^ections  rest  on-  mere  misconceptions  of  my  views, 
and  all  are  asserted  rather  than  proved  ;  and  whatever  view  be  taken  as  respects 
this,  does  not  afi^  the  validity  of  n^  thec^.  The  "omauthorized  notion  of  the 
existence  of  vast  masses  of  Must'  beneath  the  eartVs  crust,"  which  Mr.  Scrope 
attributes  to  me,  and  which,  he  says,  "  pervades  much  of  my  theoretical  view  of 
the  cause  of  '  h3rpogeal  disturbances,' "  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. I  have  nowheve  even  suggested  the  existence-  of  any  such  masses  save  in 
proximity  to  volcanic  foci  and  vents,  and  from  which,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
volcano  to  dislodge  them. 

The  most  sweeping  objections  to>  my  views  urged<  by  Mr.  Scrope  are  to  be 
fonnd  at  pp.  31,  32,  commencing  with  the  words  "But  the  data  for  forming  any 
Ofnnion,"  etc.  The  remarks  here  nkade  by  Mr.  Scrope  arise  fh>m  a  radical 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  my  aignment,  the  very  basis  of  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  discern.  Observations,  long  continued  at  Paris  and  Edinburgh, 
prove  that  the  annual  loss  of  heat  from  our  globe  at  present  is  equal  to  that 
neoessaiy  to  melt  777  ^bic  miles  of  ice  at  zero  to  water  at  the  same  tempemture. 
It  is  a  result  as  well  assured  as  most  physical  data  dependent  oxk  continued  obser-* 
vations,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  such  men.  as  W.  Thomson,  the  late 
J.  D.  Forbes,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  etc. ;  it  is  certainly  not  above  the  truth,  but  may 
probably  be  considerably  below  it  Having  ascertained  experimentally  the  unit^  of 
neat  evolved  from  the  unit  of  volume  of  meai^  rock  crushed, — ^that  is,  the  mean  of 
the  various  rocks  of  the  whole  series  of  formations, — I  am«  enabled  to  determine  how 
many  cubic  miles  of  such  mean  rock,  if  crushed,  would  evolve  as  much  heat  as  that 
aimually  lost  by  our  globe.  So  far,  the  numerical  data  by  which  I  have  tested  my 
theory  do  not  admit  of  dispute.    The  theory  itself— viz.  that  volcanic  heat  and 
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enei^gy  are  due  to  the  mechanical  woric  and  its  transformation  into  heat  incident 
to  the  cooling  of  our  globe — stands  firm,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  these 
numerical  data.  But  to  test  the  credibility  of  my  theory,  I  bring  it  into  contact 
with  these  numerical  data ;  and  it  Is  only  necessary  to  show  that,  nuiking  an  ample 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  heat  demanded  by  the  volcanic  action  annually  expended 
upon  our  globe,  its  total  amount  does  not  exc&ed  that  due  to  the  total  heat  annually 
lost  by  nuliation,  or  in  any  other  way,  measured  in  terms  of  melted  ice  or  its 
equivalent  in  crushed  mean  rock.  If  the  annual  volcanic  heat  were  equal  to  or 
exceeded  the  total  heat  annually  lost  by  our  glol^e,  then  the  theory  could  not  be 
true ;  but  if,  as  I  have  shown,  the  total  annual  heat  of  volcanic  action  be  but  a  minute 
fraction  (^)  of  the  total  annually  lost  by  radiation  from  our  globe,  then  a  strong 
Corroboration  is  afforded  to  the  credibility  of  the  theory  itself,  which  really  rests 
upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  crushing  and  its  physical  consequences  muit  lake 
place  in  the  outer  portions  of  a  cooling  globe  such  as  ours.  It  is  dierefore  mere 
waste  of  time  to  cavil  with  the' numerical  data  upon  whic|i  I  have  based  my 
estimates  of  the  heat  annually  expended  in  volcanic  energy,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  are  numerically  deficient  and  require  correction,  not  by  adding  to  them 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  fold,  but  to  that  of  fifteen  hundred  fold  or  more. 
No  one  will  affirm  that  my  estimates,  which  are  in  several  respects  ridiculously 
ample  and  beyond  all  probable  truth,  are  in  error  of  deficiency  to  the  above 
enormous  extent ;  and  if  not,  my  argument  remains  untouched. 

Mr.  Scrope  also  objects  to  the  validity  of  my  experimental  results  as  to  the  heat 
evolved  by  crushing  rock  specimens,  as  applied  to  our  subject,  in  a  way  which  I 
cannot  avoid  saying  betrays  much  want  of  clearness  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
involved.  He  says,  '*  These  crushing  experiments  being  made  upon  small  cubical 
blocks  in  a  dry  state,  at  the  temperature  of  57°,  and  subject  on  four  of  their 
sides  to  no  other  resistance  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  are  wholly  inconclusive 
as  to  the  effect  of  pressure  on  similar  rocks  miles  under  ground,  permeated  with 
water,  at  temperatures  probably  far  exceeding  looo**,  and  in  contact  on  all  sides 
with  resisting  media  at  least  as  unyielding  as  themselves.  How  is  it  Mr. 
Scrope  does  not  see  that  if  a  cube  of  rock,  crushed  by  pressure  on  two  oppo- 
site faces,  the  other  four  sides  being  in  free  air,  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  it  will  require  more  work  in  proportion  when  these  four  sides  are  sup- 
ported by  other  material^  and  that  if  there  be  more  work  thus  expended,  there 
must  be  more  heat  produced  by  its  transformation  ?  Now  the  store  of  crushing 
power  in  our  globe  is  practically  limitless,  exceeding,  as  I  have  proved,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  of  the  most  resistant  rocks  known  to  us  by  nearly  five  hundred  fokL 
This  objection  therefore,  rightly  interpreted,  is  an  ^/<7//r'((;ri  argument  in  favour  of 
my  results.  But  then  my  crushed  cubes  were  dry.  They  were  not  dryer  than 
rock  not  watersoaked  ususJly  is.  What  does  Mr.  Scrope  know  of  the  wetnessor  dry- 
ness as  to  imbibed  moisture,  or  even  as  to  the  very  nature  of  any  rock  at  «ven  thirty 
miles,  not  to  say  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  depth  ?  They  are  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  generally  watersoaked,  or  even  capable  of  imbibing  water ;  and  if  they  were 
so,  can  Mr.  Scrope  prove  that  they  would  necessarily  require  less  work  to  crush 
them  ?  But  my  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
only.  Is  Mr.  Scrope  prepared  to  prove  that  rocks  heated  to  1000°  necessarily 
require  less  work  to  crush  them  than  at  57°  ?  It  is  certain  that  fire-brick,  which  is 
an  artificial  clay  porphyry  or  a  sandstone,  millstone  grits,  and  many  granitic  rocks, 
and  generally  most  neutral  and  basic  silicates,  offer  about  as  much  resistance  to 
crushing  at  temperatures  of  1000**  or  even  more,  in  fact  up  to  within  a  few  degrees 
of  their  fusing  points,  as  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  is  a  fact  illustrated  every 
day  in  the  construction  and  use  of  our  blast  and  other  furnaces,  and  in  the  well- 
known  results  of  conflagration  upon  the  materials  of  our  architectural  structures. 
As  to  the  further  objection  urged,  that  I  have  paid  no  regard  in'  these  experiments 
to  the  effects  of  great  pressure  in  raising  or  lowering  the  fusing  point  of  rocks 
exposed  to  it,  I  have  not  left  that  quite  disregarded  in  my  paper,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  seriously  discuss  the  objection.  1  he  limits  within  which 
theYusing  temperature  of  rocks  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  differences  of  pressure 
only  are  unquestionably  extremely  small,  so  small  that  I  believe  the  results  cannot 
possibly  play  any  important  or  leading  part  in  geologic  phenomena.  The  fact  of 
such  differences  existmg  at  all  is  far  from  certain  ;  it  has  merely  been  analogically 
inferred  from  a  few  experiments  on  spermacetti  and  wax,  etc.,  and  on  ice,  all. 
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except  the  last,  of  little  certainty.  The  Ifanits  of  difference  have  never  been 
even  analc^cally  asiiigped  by  any  physicist,  and  they  are  certainly  smaller  as  the 
rigidity  is  groater  «nd  the  fusmg  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher.  The 
notion  was  seized  upon  by  Hopkins,  with  but  little  examination,  as  offering  some 
feeble  support  to  his  wild  hypothesis  of  subterranean  lava  lakes. 

Mr,  Scrope  thinks  that  my  theory  **  fails  to  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  volcanic 
emptbns  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  certain  lines  or  bands  traversing  the  earth's 
»irface,"  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **^  indicate  the  existence  through  long  geologic 
ages  of  great  rents  in  the  solid  crust,  the  direction  of  which  is  generally  parallel 
to  the  coast  outlines  of  the  continents  or  the  axes  of  their  mountain  ranges^ "  (j^  32. ) 
My  theory,  as  pointed  out  in  my  paper,  does  adequately  account  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  volcanoes  such  as  we  find  them,  because  it  is  along  these  bands  that  we 
can  see  must  have  existed  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  crushing  after  the  moun- 
tain elevatory  work  had  been  done.  Let  me  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  what  rational 
soktion  of  the  observed  arrangement  of  the  volcanic  and  accompanying 
seismic  bands  on  our  globe,  wluch  are  not  always  coast-lines,  but  often  cross  the 
seas  and  ocelms^  is  afforded  by  either  the  old,  and  as  I  regard  it  exploded,  notion 
of  a  universal  ocean  of  molten  lava  beneath  an  excessively  thin  crust,  or  by 
Hopkins's  h3rpothesis  of  fiery  lakes  scattered  within  a  solid  and  very  thick  crust  ? 
If  we  had  the  univeRal  ocean  of  molten  lava  within  thirty  or  sixty  miles  of  the 
surface,  why  should  it  confine  its  visits  to  the  latter  to  any  linear  arrangement  ? 
Why  should  not  the  greater  number  of  volcanoes  be  found  about  the  tropics,  where, 
upon  any  theory  of  cooling  of  our  globe,  the  crust,  no  matter  how  thick,  must  be 
the  thinnest  ?*  And  why  should  we  have  any  volcanoes  at  all  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Poles?  Or,  again,  why  should  Mr.  Hopkins's  fiery  lakes  be  arranged  in 
lines,  or  in  any  other  way,  unless  scattered /arxmi/ over  land  and  sea  bottom?  It  is 
absurd  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  existence  of  the  deep  open  fissures  imagined  by  Mr. 
Scrope  along  coast-lines  or  anywhere  else  in  our  globe,  after  what  the  Rev.  O. 
Fisher  and  I  have  proved  as  to  the  eiK>rmous  tangential  pressures  existing  in  the 
earth's  crust,  which  must  crush  into  contact  the  walls  of  all  such  fissures  with  a 
force  nearly  500  times  greater  than  the  resistance  of  solid  granite  or  porphyry. 

Mr.  Scrope  remarks  that  I  *'  follow  those  geolc^sts,  Lyell,  etc.,  who  consider 
enq>tx)ns  to  be  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  water  from  seas  or  lakes  above  through 
fissures  into  foci  of  heated  lava  below.  And  that  I  reject  as  wholly  untenable 
the  notion  that  water  could  have  originally  existed  ki  molecular  combination  with 
the  crystalline  matter  of  the  rocks  before  they  were  melted  into  lava."  Surface 
water  most  in  some  way  reach  volcanic  foci  to  account  for  the  phenomena  observed 
at  volcanic  vents,  and  the  theory  held  by  Mr.  Scrope,  whether  originating  with 
him  or  not,  and  by  a  few  other  geologists,  that  the  water  from  which  the  steam 
issuing  from  volcamc  vents  is  formed  1^  been  derived  from  water  either  chemically 
combmed  or  vesicularly  contained  in  the  rocks  from  which  the  lava  has  been 
formed,  is  wholly  untenable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Scrope's  favourite 
notion  that  the  expulsion  of  volcanic  ejecta  is  due  to  the  expansion  bv  heat  of  such 
combined  or  vesioilar  water,  and  that  the  lava  rises  in  and  is  expelled  from  the 
vent  by  what  he  calls  its  **  intumescence,"  by  a  process  which  he  has  himself 
likened  to  the  frothing  forth  of  a  bottle  of  champagne,  is  utterly  untenable, 
being  inconsistent  alike  with  the  phenomena  and  vdth  the  physical  laws  upon 
whii£  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  If  Mr.  Scrope  will  recur  to  paragraphs  210 
to  218  inclusive  of  my  paper,  I  think  he  will  see  that  he  has  overlooked  much 
that  I  have  there  said,  and  in  part  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  represented  the  very 
opposite  of  my  meaning.  So  far  from  admitting  that  there  b  no  limitation  to  the 
depth  to  which  water  may  percolate,  I  distinctly  state  that  **  it  is  only  to  such 
depth  as  water  can  percolate  or  infiltrate  by  capillaritv  that  the  deepest  focus 
of  volcanic  activity  can  be  found."  (par.  211.)  Nor,  ot  course,  do  I  deny  that 
rocky  masses  may  be  fveed  in  contact  with  water  at  a  sufficient  temperature 
and  pressure.  But  I  do  deny  that  such  water  can  be  the  source  from  which  the 
steam  of  volcanic  eruptions  is  derived. 

I  can  but  glance  at  the  objections  to  Mr.  Scrope's  view.  To  treat  it  thoroughly 
would  require  a  whole  part  of  this  Journal  or  more.  What  does  any  geologist 
iww  of  the  rock  thirty  or  sixty  miles  deep?  That  it  is  hydrated  or  hydro- 
ferrous  at  these  or  much  greater  depths,  not  to  say  that  the  still  deeper  molten 
rock  of  the  nndeos  is  so,  is  a  mere  assumption.    But  let  us  admit  that  it  all. 
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at  whatever  depth,  kelds  as  much  water  as  the  most  highly  hydrous  igneous 
rocks  known  at  our  surface, — that  is  at  a  maKimum  about  two,  and  on  the 
average  less  than  one  per  cent  by  weight  Has.  Mr.  Scrope  <ever  calculated 
what  supply  of  steam  for  elevation  and  waste  this  would  afford  him  from  a 
column  of  his  liquefied  hydrous  rock  of,  say,  a  mile  square,  and  sixty  miles  in  depth? 
The  pressure  at  the  base  of  such  a  column  of  fthe  density  of  granite  would  be  more 
than  20,000  atmomheves.  Has  Mr.  Scrope  ever  considered  what  amount  of  ex- 
pansion his  vesicukr  water  could  undergo  under  suoh  a  pressure  and  at  a  tempe- 
rature equal  to  that  of  melted  lava,  or,  if  he  likes,  much  higher  ?  Has  lie  considered 
the  bearing  on  this  of  Dr.  Andrew's  late  researches  upon  the  expansion  of  liquids 
at  g^eat  pressures  and  temperatures,  and  of  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  probable 
from  these  **the  critical  point'*  for  water  is  reached,  or  the<effect  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  column  of  the  steam  bubbles  expanding  in  proportion  ^o  their 
distance  from  the  base  ?  Suppose  these  and  other  formidable  physical  difficulties 
removed,  and  that  such  a  column  could  be  lifted  by  the  machmeiy  assigned,  the 
expansion  of  the  evolved  steam  is  at  enrery  point  in  the  height  of  the  column, 
^ose  temperature  we  may  even  grant  to  be  constant  throughout,  proportionate  to 
its  depth  in  the  column ;  it  is,  as  we  have  supposed,  20,000  atmospheres  at  the  base^ 
and  one  atmosphere  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Once  this  equilibrium  is  obtained, 
even  slow  frothing  over  or  overflow  of  the  column  at  the  sur&ce,  much  less 
reiterated  spirting  and  ejection,  is  impossible.  Any  analogy  to  the  champagne 
bottle  is  merely  delusive.  But  again,  how  can  ^e  account  on  «uch  a  mechanism 
for  that  pulsatory  ejective  action  which  characterizes  all  volcanic  eruptioii  ? — ^for 
those  roaring  blasts  of  steam,  recurrent  at  uncertain  intervals,  which  Mr.  Scrope 
himself  has  so  well  referred  to,  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  remarks,  as  resembling 
the  volley  discharged  from  a  Perkins  steam-gun  ? 

If  Mr.  Scrope  will  recur  to  the  par.  210  to  2r8  of  my  paper,  he  will  find 
that  I  do  not  reject,  any  of  the  causes  usually  assigned  for  the  irregularity,  inter- 
mittence,  recuperation,  change  of  position,  etc.,  observed  at  volcanic  vents ; 
but  I  say  that  to  account  for  these  phenomena  something  more  is  wanted. 
We  must  have  some  adequate  cause  for  variation  of  the  volcanic  energy  itself 
at  its  focus.  Those  requisite  conditions  my  theory  supplies  ;  but  it  is  wanting 
to  the  older  notion;  tor  whether  the  source  of  energy  be  derived  from  a 
universal  subterranean  ocean  of  molten  rock,  or  from  Hopkins's  fiery  lakes,  that 
energy  must  be  constant,  subject  only  to  an  insensible  secular  decay.  I  do, 
indeed,  say  that  it  is  but  a  partial  view  to  affirm  that  volcanic  emptions  can  act 
as  safety-^ndves  to  prevent  eairthquakes;  though  it  is  needless  I  should  occupy  space 
here  by  showing  my  grounds  for  that  opinion.  Mr.  Scrope,  however,  wholly 
mistakes  my  meaning  when  he  goes  en  to  say  (page  34) :  "  Yet  he  himself  argues 
that  his  crushing  mechanism  for  producing  the  heat  at  intervals,  which  gives  rise 
to  volcanic  eruptions,  obviates  the  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  'Cataclysms'  which 
would  probably  destroy  all  living  things  upon  the  globe's  surface.  And  what  can 
be  meant  in  this  connexion  by  'Cataclysms'  but  earthquakes  of  tremendous 
violence?"  What  I  do  mean  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  paragraph  of  my 
paper,  221,  which  I  commend  to  Mr.  Scrope's  re^penisaL  Were  there  not 
the  self-adjusting  medianism  by  which  the  volcanic  energy  produced  is  just 
sufficient  at  very  short  intervals  to  remove  a  proportionate  amount  of  matoial 
to  enable  our  earth's  crust  to  subside,  )fout  that  such  subsidence. should  be  delayed 
for  long  intervals,  then  at  last  the  «iust  would  become  to  such  an  extent  un< 
supported  as  to  produce  not  only  earthquakes,  but  such  tremendous  crushing 
together  and  rending  as  must  suddenly  destroy  the  terrestrial  regimen  upon  which 
the  existence  of  all  organized  life  depends. 

Mr.  Scrope  concludes  by  sajring,  "On  the  whole  I  admit  the  plausibility 
of  Mr.  Mallet's  suggestion  that  seme  local  development  of  heat  must  attend 
the  crushing  and  squeezing  of  :rocky  matter  during  the  internal  movements  to 
which  their  fractures  and  comortions,  as  well  as  the  slaty  cleavage  of  many, 

grove  them  to  have  becai  subjected."  This  is  cloudily  expressed ;  but  if  Mr. 
crope  means,  as  he  must  be  understood  to  do,  that  these  crushings  are  still 
going  on,  then  I  am  content  to  accept  his  admission,  though  expressed  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  approbation,  because  it  in  effect  admits  my  entire  theory. 
All  the  objections  in  his  remarks,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  mere  questions  of 
"how  much";  they  tat,  in  £u:ty  mere  cavillings  with  the  numerical  data  upon 
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wfaidi  I  have  songfat  to  test  the  validity  of  my  theoiy.  The  theory  is  nowhere 
impugned  by  him.  My  **  estimates "  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  volcanic 
energy  do  not  profess  to  mater  exactness  than  the  imperfect  state  of  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge  and  tiie  state  of  science  will  admit.  They  will  be  subject, 
no  doubt,  to  future  correction,  though  I  am  sure  without  endangering  the  theory 
itself  which  they  illustrate.  I  cannot  but  remark  that  while  Mr.  Scrbpe  has 
objected  to  my  numnical  data,  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance  supplied  in  numbers 
any  betters  ones,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  every  scientific  objector  is  bound  to  da 
Mr.  Scrope  ends  by  declaring  that  he  **  prefers  his  own  old  notions  to  my  new 
ones.  Thatis  natural ;  but  we  must  all  yield  in  the  cod  to  the  progress  of  truUi, 
and  to  this  1  am  sure  Mr.  Scrope^  whose  truth  love  and  candour  I  know  from 
personal  intercourse,  will,  I  hope,  live  to  prove  no  exception. 


OiTOTXOES      OB^      MIEIMIOII&S. 


MINEBALOGY. 
I. — ^MnvEBAiAGiOAL  Obsrbvations  on  Bbochantiti:.  Mineralogisohe 
Beobaohtungeu :  Y.  Yon  Dr.  Albrecht  Sohsauf.  SUzungtb, 
d,  h:  Akad,  d.  W%ssen$ch,\  Maih.'Natwnm:  Cla$9e,  Izvii, 
1878.  pp.  276-360. 
f  llHIS  Paper,  which  forms  the  fifUx  of  a  series  of  oommimications 
JL  presented  by  Dr.  Schrauf  tu  the  Yienna  Academy,  is  devoted, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  discussion  of  the  oiystallography  of  Brochan- 
tite.  Several  minersds,  differing  from  one  another  both  chemically 
and  morphologically,  have  hi^erto  been  grouped*  together  under 
this  specific  name ;  and,  although  our  knowledge  of  many  of  these 
varieties  is  still  imperfect,  yet  the  author  feels  justified  in  referring 
them  to  four  distinct  types,  namely: — (1).  The  Brochantite  of 
Bezbanya  in  Hungary,  of  which  two  varieties  (a  and  b)  are  re- 
cognized ;  and  some  of  the  Cornish  imd  Bussian  Brochantites.  (2). 
The  Waringtonite  of  Cornwall,  and*a  third  variety  (c)  from  Bezbanya. 
(3).  The  Brochantite  of  Nischne-Tc^lsk,  in  Siberia.  (4).  The  Konigin 
of  Bussia,  and  a  fourth  variety  (d)  from  Bezbanya. 

Dr.  Schrauf  points  out  the  relation  between  the  crystalline  forms 
of  Brochantite  and  those  of  Malachite.  Just  as  Malachite  was 
originally  described  as  prismatic  and  subsequently  determined  to  be 
monoclinic,  so  it  appears  that  careful  measurements  of  Brochantite 
tend  to  remove  it  from  the  prismatic  system.  The  author  believes 
ibai  some  varieties  of  Brochantite  are  monoclinic  and  others  triclinic. 

In  addition  to  the  ciystallographic  details,  the  paper  includes  a 
comparative  review  of  the  paragenetic  and  chemical  relations  of 
the  Brochantite  group  of  miaerals. 

Two  folding-plates  of  crystalline  forms  and  projections  accompany 
the  memoir.         P.  W.  B. 

II. — ^Thb  Fibrous  Quabtz  of  thb  Oape,  ▲  Psbudomosph  aftjcb 
Eboeitdoutk.  Der  Faserquarz  vom  Cap,  eine  Pseudomorphose 
naoh  Erokydolith.  Yon  Heim  Dr.  F.  Wibbl.  Leonhard  u. 
OeiniUs's  iv.  Jahrh.  /.  Mineralogie  tt.s.fo.  1873,  Heft  iv. 
pp.  867-380. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  quartz  so  commonly  occurs  crysteJ- 
lizedy  it  has  rarely  been  observed  in  distinctly  fibrous  forms. 
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The  best-known  example  is  that  of  the  so-called  fibrous  qnartz  of 
South  Africa.  The  object,  however,  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show 
that  this  substance  is  not  an  original  form  of  quartz,  but  is  merely 
a  product  of  pseudomorphism,  in  which  the  fibrous  structure  of 
a  pre-existing  mineral  has  been  retained. 

Dr.  Wibel  has  examined  two  varieties  of  this  African  mineral — 
the  one  brown,  and  the  other  blue.  The  brown  variety  occurs  in 
the  form  of  bands  in  a  highly  siliceous  brown  ironstone.  ,  Analysis 
of  the  fibrous  mineral  showed  that  it  contains — silica,  6746 ;  ferric 
oxide,  37-56 ;  water,  6'15.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  iron 
is  removed,  and  a  white  fibrous  siliceous  material  is  obtained. 
Hence  the  author  concludes  that  the  brown  mineral  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  white  quartz  and  ferric  hydrate  in  the  form  of  Oothite 
(Fe^Os-HjO). 

Analysis  of  the  blue  variety  yielded  the  following  results: — 
silica,  97-27 ;  ferrous  oxide,  1'67 ;  lime,  0-16  ;  soda,  not  determined ; 
water,  0*76.  The  author  is  led  to  regard  this  variety  as  a  mixture 
of  white  quartz  with  blue  krokydolite.  He  believes  that  both 
varieties  are  pseudomorphs  after  asbestiform  krokydolite;  the  brown 
being  the  product  of  a  perfect  and  slow  alteration,  the  blue  that 
of  an  imperfect  and  rapid  alteration. 

Since  writing  his  paper,  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  microscopic  sections  of  both  varieties  of  pseudomorphous 
quartz ;  and  he  states,  in  an  appendix,  that  these  observations  entirely 
agree  with  the  conclusions  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 

F.  W.  B. 


PETROLOGY. 

III. — Note  on  the  Basalt  and  Hydbotachylyte  op  the  Rossbebo, 
NEAB  Dabmstadt.  Notiz  fiber  den  Basalt  und  Hydrotachylyt 
des  Rossberges  bei  Darmstadt.  Von  Hem  Dr.  Th.  Petebbbk. 
Leonhard  u.  Oeinitz'$  N,  Jahrh.  f.  Minercdogief  tt.«.w.  1873. 
Heft  iv.  pp.  385-390. 

THE  following  minerals  have  been  detected  as  constituents  of  the 
Rossberg  basalt,  namely — augite,  olivine,  nepheline,  titan- 
iferous  magnetite,  apatite,  a  plagiodastic  felspar,  leucite,  mica, 
melilite,  and  hauyne  or  nosean.  As  products  of  decomposition,  the 
basalt  yields  osteolite  and  certain  zeolitic  minerals.  The  osteolite, 
which  has  recently  been  worked  commercially,  occurs  in  white 
veins  running  through  the  decomposing  rock.  A  specimen  of  this 
osteolite,  dried  at  100°  C.,  yielded  34-7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P,  O5),  corresponding  to  75*7  per  cent,  of  calcium  orthophosphate. 

The  substance  described  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Petersen  under  the 
name  of  Hydrotachylyte,  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  Rossberg 
basalt.  A  peculiar  vitreous  variety  of  tachylyte  sdso  occurred  as  a 
pellucid  bottle-green  obsidian-like  mass,  inclosed  in  the  rock.  Dr. 
Petersen  publishes  his  analyses  of  both  these  substances,  and  com- 
pares their  composition  with  that  of  true  tachylytes  from  other 
localities.  ' 
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These  analyses  may  be  usefully  reproduoed. 

L  n.              III.              rv.              V. 

Silica 6108    ...  «4-93  ...    66*74    ...    66-42    ...    47*62 

Titanic  add   124    ...  0*28  0-81     ...      M8 

Alumina 16-38    ...  19*36  ...     12*40    ...     1807    ...     17*35 

Ferric  oxide  4*27  ...  8*68  ...),«.,-        )     •.««              **36 

FerrouB oxide    ...    7*38  ...  6*48  ...  K^  ^^    -/     ^  ®®     -      306 

HanganoiiB  oxide    0-81  ...  0*06  ...      0*19    ...      trace    ...      026 

Magnesia  207  ...  216  ...      6*92    ...       1*30     ...      407 

Lime 8*12  ...  6*27  ..•      7*28    ...       1*19    ...      1*86 

Soda 6-12  ...  314  ...       3*88    ...       609     ...      2*38 

Potash  8-63  ...  0*73  ...       0*60      ..       7*36     ...      4-63 

Phosphoric  acid...    0*06  ...  004 

Chlorine    \  ^^^  ...  trace 

Fluorine   )  *"^ 

Water    0-78  ...  216  ...      2-73    ...       0*73    ...    1290 

101*38  99*29  101-80  100-13  99-60 

I.  Tachylyte ;  Bobenhausen ;  by  M5bl.     Spea  grav.  2-686. 
n.  Tachylyte ;  Sababurg ;  by  Mohl.     Spec.  grav.  2-757. 
ni.  Tachylyte ;  Sasebuhl ;  by  Scbnederman.     Spec.  grav.  2-578. 
IV.  Taohylytio  Glass  (tachylytiaches  Olas) ;  Rossberg ;  by  Petersen. 

Spec.  grav.  2-524. 
V.  Hydrotachyly te ;  Bossberg;  by  Petersen.    Spec.  grav.  2-130. 

P.  W.  R. 


*  IV. — Bbibf  Abstbagts  fob  1873. 

Tbioat,  Capt.  William.  Some  Bemarks  on  Crossbranohes  and 
Orossbeads;  being  an  Inquiry  into  their  Effect  on  Mineral 
Lodes.  Bep.  itftnera'  Assoc.  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  1872-8, 
pp.  67-61. 

By  cTossbranches  are  meant  small  local  branches,  sometimes  only 
extending  the  breadth  of  the  lode  they  traverse.  The  details  of 
some  of  these  are  considered,  and  it  is  concluded  that  in  many  cases 
they  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  lodes,  when  they  are  filled  with 
oarbonate  of  lime;  whilst  when  they  are  hollow  or  filled  with  quartz, 
the  lodes  are  less  productive. 

CotLiNs,  J.  H.  (1).  Note  on  the  Bocks  and  Qoonbarrow  Mines, 
near  St  Austell.  (2).  Note  on  the  Evidences  of  Vertical 
Movement  in  the  Lodes  of  Cornwall.  (3).  Note  on  the 
Iron  Deposits  at  Smallacombe,  in  Devonshire.  £ep.  Miners^ 
Assoc.  CcimwaU  und  Devon  for  1872-8,  pp.  66-71. 

(1).  The  mines  are  worked  for  tin  and  iron.  There  is  a  large 
open  work  in  a  hill  of  granite  (the  felspar  of  which  is  in  parts  de- 
composed, forming  china-clay),  crossed  by  tin-lodes.  A  plan  and 
section  are  given.  The  hard  schorlaceons  bands  in  the  granite  give 
evidence  of  pseudomorphism  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  more  like 
veins  of  segregation  than  true  fissure  veins.  Id  the  lodes  crystals 
of  felspar  l^ve  been  replaced  by  quartz,  schorl,  and  oassiterite. 

(2).  A  tin-lode  at  East  Bocks  Mine,  near  St  Austell,  is  inferred 
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to  be  in  a  line  of  fault,  along  which  there  has  been  movement  at 
a  comparatiyely  recent  period,  since  the  deposition  of  some  fi&thoms 
of  the  superficial  deposit. 

(3).  The  estate  consists  of  Eillas  traversed  by  diorite  (much  de- 
composed at  top).  The  ores  are  limonite  and  magnetite^  die  former 
in  irregular  layers  of  nodules  in  a  thick,  mass  of  sands  and  days; 
the  latter  as  beds  of  variable  thickness  in  the  greenstone.  The 
hadmatite  is  being  worked  in  an  open  quarry. 

Tilly,  Henry,  tartioulars  of  a  Thermal  Spring  at  Wheal  Seton 
Mine,  in  the  Parish  of  Camborne.  Bep,  Miners^  Assoe,  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  for  1872-3,  pp.  63-56. 

The  spring  is  about  140  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  dis- 
charges 30  gallons  a  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  94^  Fahr.  The 
water  is  moderately  clear,  but  brackish.  Analyses  are  given,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  a  gallon  of  the  water  contains  as  much  as  1072 
grains  of  solid  matter. 

Collins,  J.  H.  On  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall  and  West 
Devon.  Froc.  Inst,  Mechan.  Eng,  (Birmingham)  for  1873. 
pp.  89-118.     15  Plates  (Map,  Plans,  and  Sections). 

The  geological  structure  of  the  district  ia  first  described.  The 
fundamental  rock  is  granite,  upon  the  fianks  of  the  masses  of  which 
rests  the  Killas  or  slate-rock,  which  is  of  variable  composition,  l^ut 
generally  more  crystalline  near  the  granite.  The  mineral  lodes  are 
next  noticed :  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  junction  of  granite 
and  slate,  especially  those  of  tin  and  copper,  whilst  those  of  lead 
and  iron  are  often  found  far  off  the  junction.  The  different  veins 
are  true  fissure- veins,  often  in  lines  of  faults,  and  they  are  very 
often  displaced  by  faulting :  their  mean  directions  vary  in  different 
parts.  Both  granite  and  slate  are  traversed  by  intrusive  igneous 
rocks,  the  elvan  dykes  occurring  chiefiy  near,  and  the  diorites  further 
off,  the  granite.  The  diorites  sometimes  seem  to  improve  the  ore, 
but  sometimes  not,  whilst  the  elvans  are  often  very  beneficial :  the 
majority  of  the  latter  have  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and 
some  have  been  traced  for  12  miles.  The  method  of  working  the 
tin  and  copper  mines  is  then  described,  and  the  iron  ores  and  china 
clay  are  noticed. 

1874. 

Mbllo,  Rev.  J.  M.  The  Midland  Coal  Field.  Pp.  135-140  of  '*  the 
Derbyshire  Red  Book,"  with  Map  and  Section.    8vo.    Derby. 

The  author  notices  the  probable  former  continuity  of  some  coal- 
fields, which  have  since  been  separated,  through  upheaval  and  de- 
nudation; describes  the  extent  of  the  Midland  Coal-field  (half  of 
which  is  concealed  by  overlying  beds) ;  notes  the  estimates  that 
have  been  made  of  its  probable  underground  extension  eastward ; 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  Derbyshire  Coal-measures  and  of  their 
associated  bands  of  ironstone,  with  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds. 

W.  W. 
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Gkolooioal  Sooistt  of  London%^— I. — January  21, 1874:. — Prof.  P. 
Martin  Duncan,  F.B.S.,  Yioe-Preaident,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  following 
oommonications  were  read: — 

1.  Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Williams,  H.M.'8  Consul  at 
Samoa,  dated  Sydney,  October  28,  1873.  Communicated  by  H.M/s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"The  afternoon  before  I  left  [Samoa],  samples  of  gold  in  quartz 
were  put  into  my  hands,  found  by  three  Englishmen  in  a  valley 
about  three  miles  from  the  port  of  Apia,  but  not  having  visited  the 
spot  1  cannot  vouch  for  the  discovery,  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  gold  is  there ;  and  I  have  had  the  samples  assayed 
here,  and  the  yield  is  at  the  rato  of  3000  ozs.  to  the  ton." 

2.  "The  Secondary  Bocks  of  Scotland. — Second  Paper.  On  the 
Ancient  Yolcanos  of  the  Highlands  and  their  Belatious  to  the 
Mesozoic  Strata."    By  J.  W.  Judd,  Esq.,  P.G.S.* 

l}iscussiON.— Mr.  Campbell  thanked  the  author  for  having  taught  him  so  much 
conceming  a  district  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred. 

Mr.  D.  Forbes  was  gratified  to  find  the  subject  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Britain 
taken  up  in  so  able  a  manner,  and  the  subject  not  left  entirely  to  continental 
geologists.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  he  had  occupied  the  same 
pound  as  that  which  had  already  been  explored  by  Pro£  Zirkel,  whose  work  had 
Been  thus  supplemented.  He  agreed  with  the  author  in  r^arding  Volcanic  and 
Plutonic  rocks,  from  granite  down  to  the  most  recent  lavas,  as  of  one  and  the 
fame  origin.  He  suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  older  granites  belonged  to  so 
recent  a  period  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  the  author. 

Prof.  Maskelyne  considered  that  this  paper  would  go  fax  towards  settling  the 
question  between  one  half  of  the  petrologists  of  the  present  time  and  the  other 
hall  He  accepted  the  author's  view  as  to  the  Tertiary  origin  of  the  granite  ex- 
tending oyer  so  large  an  extent  of  country^  and  considered  that  the  views  of 
Richthofen  were  thus  substantiated,  and  that  the  present  paper  would  form  a 
starting-point  in  this  field  of  geology.  It  showed,  moreover,  the  necessity  of 
combinmg  the  observations  of  the  geologist  in  the  field  with  those  of  the  miner* 
alogist  in  his  laboratory. 

Mr.  Seeley  observed  on  the  importance  of  this  paper  as  furnishing  lines  of 
departure  for  investigating  the  early  physical  history  of  the  earth.  He  had 
socertained  that  the  old  Imes  of  volcanic  activity  corresponded  with  the  agonic 
lines  of  magnetism,  and  the  paper  afforded  data  which  would  assist  in  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  earthfs  axis  by  a  comparison 
of  these  lines  with  those  of  the  magnetic  currents. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smyth  congratulated  himself  on  again  hearing  of  intrusive  granitic 
dykes  such  as  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  the  Society,  and  tended  to  dispel  some 
accepted  ideas  as  to  metamorphism.  He  adduced  the  recent  deposits  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  in  illustration  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Blanford  suggested  that  there  might  be  in  this  case  only  one  form  of  the 
protrusion  of  granite.  When  the  gradual  passage  from  stratified  rocks  into  granite 
could  be  traced,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  its  origin ;  and  even  here  the  granite 
might  be  only  the  result  of  a  very  complete  metainorphism.  He  acreed  with  the 
author  as  to  the  probability  of  the  great  horizontal  outflows  of  bas^t  being  sub- 
aerial,  and  not  subaqueous,  and  instanced  anak>gous  examples  in  India. 

Mr.  Tiddeman,  referring  to  the  great  length  of  time  alluded  to  by  the  author, 
as  represented  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Scotland,  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seuir-na-Gillean  in  Skye,  which  consisted  partly  of 
basaltic  lavas  of  Miocene  age.  These  appeared  to  be  tilted  by  the  syenite  of 
Mancou,  etc.,  and  upon  both  rested  unconformably  a  great  thickness  of  hypersthene. 

^  An  abstract  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  February  Number  at  page  68. 
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Bat  furthennore,  the  base  of  this  lastest  rock  appeared  to  be  thrown  down  by  a 
fault  with  a  displacement  of  some  thousands  of  feet. 

The  author,  though  admitting  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  granite,  could  not  regard  intmsiye  masses  of  granite  passing  tlmxigh 
ro<^  of  different  mineral  constitution  as  the  metamorphosed  representatives  of 
each      He  briefly  replied  to  the  other  points  raised  in  the  discussion. 

3.  "  Remarks  on  FossiU  from  Oberburg,  Styiia."  By  A,  W. 
Waters,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  noticed  the  limited  occurrence  of  Eocene  deposits  in 
Styria,  and  referred  briefly  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  Benss  and 
Prof.  Stur  upon  them.  He  then  indicated  certain  species  of  fossils 
which  he  had  detected  in  these  beds,  adding  about  nine  species  to 
Stur*8  list. 

Discussion. — ^The  Chairman  commented  on  the  sad  loss  which  science  had 
lately  sustained  in  the  dfeath  of  Prof.  Reuss,  from  whose  labours  he  had  received 
much  assistance,  and  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  the  most  kindly  relations. 
He  had  been  disposed  to  place  these  beds  as  among  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Oligocene 
beds,  but  the  discovery  of  Nummulites  in  them  might  cause  them  to  be  placed  on 
the  lower  horizon. 


IL— February  4,  1874— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T., 
F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  communicationff 
were  read : — 

1.  "The  Physical  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Bhine."  By 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bamsay,  LL.D.,  V.P.B.S.,  Vice-President. 

The  author  first  described  the  general  physical  characters  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bhine,  and  discussed  some  of  the  hypotheses  which 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  them.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
daring  portions  of  the  Miocene  epoch  the  drainage  through  the 
great  valley  between  the  Schwarzwald  and  the  Vosges  ran  from  the 
Devonian  hills  north  of  Mainz  into  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
Miocene  rocks  of  Switzerland.  Then  after  the  physical  disturb- 
ances which  closed  the  Miocene  epoch  in  these  regions  the  direction 
of  the  drainage  was  reversed,  so  that  after  passing  through  the 
hill-country  between  the  lake  of  Constance  and  Basel,  the  river 
flowed  along  an  elevated  plain  formed  of  Miocene  deposits,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist  at  the  sides  of  the  valley  between 
Basel  and  Mainz.  At  the  same  time  the  Bhine  flowed  in  a  minor 
valley  through  the  upland  country  formed  of  Devonian  rocks,  which 
now  constitute  the  Taunus,  the  Huudsruck,  and  the  highland  lying 
towards  Bonn,  and  by  the  ordinary  erosive  action  of  the  great  river 
the  gorge  was  gradually  formed  and  deepened  to  its  present  leveL 
In  proportion  as  the  gorge  deepened,  the  marly  flat  Miocene  strata 
of  the  area  between  Mainz  and  Basel  were  also  in  great  part  worn 
away,  leaving  the  existing  plain,  which  presents  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  having  once  been  occupied  by  a  great  lake. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Campbell,  in  JUustration  <rf  the  paper,  and  of  the  effects 
which  running  water  is  capable  ot  producing,  brought  forward  some  views  in 
Daghestan  and  the  Caucasus.  Very  considerable  tracts  of  this  coimtry  are  drained 
by  caiions,  very  narrow,  but  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth ;  the  streams  which 
pass  along  them  are  principally  fed  by  melting  snow. 

Prof.  Hughes  doubted  the  view  which  referred  the  present  Rhine  to  any  con- 
figuration of  the  country  due  to  the  original  level  surface  of  the  Miocene  while  it 
ignored  the  post-Miocene  elevation  of  the  Alps  and  Jura.    He  hod  traced  the  lava 
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from  the  Fomiche  Kopf  near  Andemach  down  to  within  lOO  feet  of  the  present 
Rhine.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Rhine  began  to  cut  back  a  channel  by 
npids  and  waterfadls  from  the  Rolandseck  end  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  land 
above  the  Miocene  sea,  and  before  the  close  of  the  earth-movements  and  volcanic 
eraptions,  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  later  Miocene,  but  that  it  took  the 
river  so  long  to  eat  its  way  back  as  far  as  Bingen  that  it  had  time  to  wind  about 
and  form  a  broad  valley  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  that  the  river  continued  to 
nm  at  the  higher  level  at  the  Bingen  end  until,  at  comparatively  a  far  less  remote 
period,  the  goige  was  eaten  back  through  this  flat  valley ;  and  when  once  the  river 
had  got  through  the  harder  rocks  near  Bingen,  it  soon  disposed  of  the  softer  beds 
in  the  Mayence  basin. 

Mr.  Koch  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jura  chain  had  existence  in  Miocene 
times,  as  beds  of  that  age  lny  horizontally  in  hollows  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Prof.  Ramsay  as  to  the  terraces  along  the  sides  of  the  Rhine 

Mr.  Tiddeman  did  not  see  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Prof.  Hughes. 

The  President  remarked  that  if  the  phvsical  history  of  the  Rhine  were  established, 
it  would  throw  much  light  on  that  ofotiier  great  rivers.  He  considered  the  paper 
of  great  value,  but  suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  history  assigned  would  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  along  the  course  of  the  river.  There  appeared  to 
have  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  the  river  several  upheavals  of 
the  land,  but  subsequent  to  the  main  upheaval  of  the  Alps.  He  regarded  the 
channel  of  the  river  as  entirely  due  to  fluviatile  action,  but  he  confessed  to  having 
some  doubt  whether  the  erosion  of  the  river  alone  could  have  effected  the  enormous 
amount  of  denudation  exhibited  in  the  district.  He  inquired  whether  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  some  marine  denuding  power  also  having  been  at  work.  He 
also  inquired  as  to  the  flexure  of  the  rocks  and  subterranean  movements  affecting 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  angles  at  which  the 
Miocene  straU  are  tilted.  A  third  question  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Hughes  was  as  to 
the  volcanic  action  that  had  gone  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  that  might  not  also  have  conduced  towards  the  present  contour  of 
the  valley.  As  to  the  terraces,  he  accepted  the  author's  view  as  correct ;  but  the 
question  still  remained  as  to  how  far  the  gorge  was  due  to  gradual  erosion  or  to 
some  subterranean  action. 

Prof.  Ramsay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  stated  that  the  detritus  brought 
from  the  north  was  found  in  Switzerland,  and  that  Prof.  Sandberger,  as  he  ^d 
found  out  since  writing  the  paper,  considered  that  at  the  time  of  its  transport  the 
Jura  was  not  in  existence.  He  had  conversed  with  all  the  principal  Swiss  geolo- 
gists ;  and  it  was  from  them  he  learnt  that  along  what  was  now  a  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  a  river  flowing  southwards  during  episodes  in  the  Miocene  period 
carried  pebbles  from  the  north  along  its  course.  This  river  must  have  dated  back 
even  to  Eocene  times.  In  reply  to  Prof.  Hughes,  he  stated  that  the  attribution  of 
the  volcanic  outflows  to  Miocene  times  was  very  problematical,  and  that  there  was 
great  probability  of  their  belons^ing  to  a  more  recent  period.  Neither  did  they  affect 
the  district  mainly  under  consideration.  There  was  no  great  succession  of  terraces, 
but  one  main  terrace  of  fluvatile  origin,  of  which  extensive  traces  remained. 
Similar  terraces  occurred  on  the  Moselle.  In  reply  to  the  President,  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  that  volcanic  action  had  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  gorge.  The  Miocene  strata  lay  in  an  approximately  horizontal  direction,  and 
were  not  tilted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  their  absence  in  the  basin  was 
due  to  any  disturbance  of  the  strata.  They  must,  in  his  view,  have  been  of 
necessity  scooped  away  by  the  action  of  flowing  water. 

2.  "On  the  Correspondence  between  some  Areas  of  Apparent 
Upheaval  and  the  Thickening  of  Subjacent  Beds."  Bj  W.  Topley, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Greological  Survey  of  England. 

The  author  referred  to  many  instances  in  which  beds  have  unequal  development; 
being  much  thicker  in  some  places  than  in  others;  and  the  main  object  of  his 
paper  was  to  show  that  such  thickening  and  thinnii^  of  beds  has  an  important 
eflect  in  producing  the  apparent  dip  of  overlying  beds.  The  thinning  of  any  one 
bed  may  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  producing  or  increasing  its  own  apparent 
dip;  but  where  a  whole  series  oi  beds  thm  constantly  in  one  direction,  the  amount 
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Kii  the  dip  of  one  of  the  higher  beds,  due  to  the  s%m  of  the  thmmngt  tf  the  under* 
lying  beds^  is  often  very  considerable. 

In  illustration  of  this  the  author  indicated  the  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  between 
Leckhampton  Hill  and  Burford.  The  Inferior  Oolite,  and  the  Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  Lias  thin  out  rapidly  to  the  east  alone  this  line ;  the  base  cf  the  Ididdle 
Lias  is  nearly  a  horizontal  line,  the  easterly  *'dip"  of  the  Great  (X>Kte  bcin|»dae 
to  die  easterly  thinning  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  and  tW  Iniierior  Odbe. 
The  base  of  the  Lower  Lias  has  a  westerly  dip. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  dip  of  any  bed  is  due  to  g^reat  noyements  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  from  the  facts  mentioned  the  author  argued  that  ov  inferences  as  to 
such  movements  will  vary  according  to  the  beds  which  happen  to  be-  exposed  at  the 
surface.  In  the  example  given  we  assume  a  westerly  upheaval  becsose  we  seethe 
Great  Oolite  dipping  to  the  east  If  over  this  area  the  whole  of  the  higher  strata 
had  been  removed  down  to  the  Middle  Lias,  we  should  peiceive  the  beds  to  be 
flat ;  if  the  denudation  had  exposed  the  base  of  the  Lias»  we  should  probably 
suppose  that  along  this  line  there  had  been  an  easterly  upheavaL 

Under  London  the  entire  series  of  strata  between  the  Palseottic  rocks  and  the 
base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  is  absent ;  as  we  recede  from  the  London  Basin  the 
intermediate  beds  necessarily  come  in  and  gradually  thicken^  producing  the  dip  of 
the  Cretaceous  beds  towards  the  London  ^isin. 

The  Palaeozoic  rocks  under  London  are  at  about  Soofeet  bdow  sea-lerel.  We 
now  know,  by  the  sub-Wealden  boring,  that  under  the  centre  of  the  Weald  the 
Palaeozoics  are  also  below  sea4evel.  Supposing  that  they  should  be  found  at 
about  the  same  depth  as  at  Kentish  Town,  then  the  Palseoxeic  floor  will  be 
approximately  a  straight  line^  whilst  we  know  that  the  whole  of  the  Wealdcn  and 
other  Cretaceous  beds  dip  to  the  north,  their  dip  being  thus  wholly  accounted  for 
by  Uie  gradual  thinning  out  of  aU  the  beds  as  they  approach  London.  In  the  case 
of  the  Weald,  some  of  the  strata  are  of  freshwater  origin  ;  we  must  suppose  that 
the  area  of  water  within  which  they  were  deposited  had  some  limit  to  the  north, 
and  that  the  Palaeozoic  floor,  whkh  is  now  approximately  flat,  rose  up  to  the 
north  as  a  bounding  ridge.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  present 
dips  are  no  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  upheaval  which  the  beds  have  under- 
gone. 

Other  examples  were  quoted,  in  which  the  observed  general  dip  corresponds  in 
direction  with  the  known  or  inferred  general  thinning ;  and  it  was  shown  that  in 
all  such  cases  we  are  liable  to  serious  error  in  inferring  the  amount  of  upheaval 
firom  observed  dips. 

It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  fiiults  intersecting  strata,  that  upheavals  and 
disturbances  have  taken  place ;  but  unless  we  assume  every  l)ed  to  have  been 
deposited  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane,  we  cannot  infer  the  amount  of  sach 
upneaval  from  uie  present  position  of  the  bed.  In  all  cases  we  must  take  into 
account  the  actual  or  possible  thinning  of  underlying  beds. 

The  beds  which  support  Geological  Basins  frequently  thin  towards  the  centres 
of  those  basins,  thus  producing,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  basined  form  of  the  strata. 
It  was,  however,  shown  that  the  beds  of  the  basins  themselves  frequently  thicken 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basins. 

Discussion. — The  Rev.  O.  Fisher  remarked  that  he  had  always  considered 
that  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  under  London  had  formed  an  axis  against  which  the 
Secondary  rodcs  had  abutted,  instead  of  their  being  carried  over  3ie  old  rocks,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  He  presumed  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  any  natural 
cause  constantly  leading  to  the  thickening  of  strata  at  some  particular  spot  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge  in  a  certain  position ;  and  argued  that  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  flints  in  some  tilted  rocks  showed  that  they liad  been  violently  upturned. 

Mr.  Seeley  thought  the  paper  extremely  suggestive,  though  possibly  its  sugges- 
tiveness  had  been  carried  too  far.  If  the  author's  views  were  correct,  the  sea  in 
which  the  beds  had  been  deposited  must  have  been  of  enormous  depth,  but  of  this 
we  had  no  evidence.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  chalk  or  any  other  sedimen- ' 
tary  deposit  could  in  the  process  of  deposition  assume  such  dome-like  forms  as 
would  be  necessary  under  the  author's  hypothesis. 

Prof.  Hughes  considered  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  thickening,  (i)  by  deposits 
from  a  shore  line,  or  (2)  by  sediment  accumulating  in  a  basin.  The  instances 
adduced  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  thickening  of  strata  in  a  basin.     He 
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aooepeed  the  cantians  of  the  author  as  to  hasty  deductions  from  the  dip  of  strata  at 
tliesar&oe. 

Mr.  Etheridge  constdered  that  the  Lower  Lias  was  of  greater  thickness  at  Bnr- 
isd  than  supposed  by  the  author. 

The  Author,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of  the  Palaeozoic 
lodcs  being  much  disturbed  and  crumpled,  nor  did  he  deny  that  there  may  have 
ben  some  disturbance  of  the  upper  beds.  What  he  wished  to  point  out  was  that 
tlie  disregarding  of  the  fiact  that  strata  thickened  in  certain  directions  might  be 
and  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error. 


ooiaiass^»02srx)E2sroH- 


OBIOIN   OF   THE   FLEET. 
SiB,^On  ihifl  tabJ6ot»  in  your  February  nnmber,  my  friend  Mr. 
Einahan  follows  Hersohel,  Lyell,  Bristow,  and  Whitaker  in  at- 
tnlmting  the  heaping  of  the  Chesil  bank  to  "  tidal  enirents." 

In  yonr  November  number  for  1869  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
Dnhlish  my  opinion,  at  some  length,  against  these  high  authorities. 
May  I  beg  space  now  for  a  short  repetition  ? 

The  Chesil  bank  \e  42  feet  above  hig^-water.  Shingle  does  not 
tmyel  on  the  high-water  surface  of  a  "tidal  current,"  but  if  it  did, 
liow  could  this  current  land  the  shingle  42  feet  higher  than  its  own 
nirfaoe?  The  wind  causes  the  travelling  of  beach,  and  I  gave  this 
sing-song  rule  for  it — 

'*  As  the  wind  blows,  the  wave  flows ; 
Ab  the  waTB  flows,  the  beach  goes." 

It  is  not  a  "tidal  current,"  it  is  the  prevalent  south-west  wind 
which  throws  beaches  across  the  mouths  of  so  many  of  oar  streams 
on  the  south  coast,  and  which  drives  them  eastward  as  they  enter 
the  sea,  and  among  them  all  the  side  streams  which  fall  into  and 
from  the  Fleet 

The  reason  of  the  enormous  heaping  of  the  Chesil  bank  is  that 
the  travelling  of  the  beach  down  the  wind  is  interfered  with  by  the 
peninsula  of  Portland,  which  runs  out  to  sea  at  right  angles  to  the 
bank,  and  acts  as  a  gigantic  "natural  groin." 

It  is  not  only  that  shingle  is  now  constantly  torn  dpwn  and  again 
landed  on  the  top  of  the  Chesil  bank,  but  a  vessel  has  been  heaved 
bodily  over  it  and  into  the  Fleet.  Does  Mr.  Einahan  think  that 
the  Tossel  floated  calmly  over  the  bank  on  his  "  tidal  current  run- 
ning parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  coast  line,"  or  that  it  was  lifted 
OYdl*  by  the  impact  given  to  the  wave  by  a  south-west  storm  ? 

I  wish  that  I  could  persuade  my  friend  Mr.  Kinahan  to  read 
Chi^ter  viil  of  "Bain  and  Kivers"  on  the  "Travelling  of  Sea-beach," 
where  all  this  is  discassed  at  length. 
fisooKwooD  Fabx,  Albbbpokd,  Gbobox  Greenwood,  Colonel. 

bth  February,  1874. 

WELL-SINKING  IN  THE  LINC0LN8HIEE  FEN-DISTEICT. 

Sib, — ^I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
oould  give  me  information,  or  references  to  books  where  I  can 
obtain  it,  on  the  following  point : — 

At  Lincoln  the  fen,  Uiat  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Witham  to  Boston,  fint  begins.  It  oocnpieB  a  strip  between  the 
river  on  the  east  and  a  ridge  of  Inferior  Oolite  oovered  with  gravel 
deposits  on  the  west  'The  fen  is  of  oonrae  thoroughly  drained,  bat 
is  veiy  ill  supplied  with  drinkable  water.  This  is  got  from  dykes 
which  take  die  water  from  the  oolitic  r^on  across  the  fen  and 
above  its  level ;  and  is  of  ooorse  at  considerable  distance  from  many 
of  the  farm  houses  in  the  fens. 

'  What  probability  is  there  that  a  bore-hole  made  through  the  clays 
that  underlie  the  fen  would  ta^  a  good  water  supply  ?  Is  anything 
known  about  the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jacent strata?  I  am  speaking  especially  of  the  fen  that  lies  between 
Bardney  and  Nocton,  in  which  I  am  specially  interested. 

A  fanner  there  once  told  me  it  would  be  worth  fif)y  pounds  to 
him  to  get  water ;  and  I  offered  to  spend  twenty-five  pounds  on  a 
boring  on  the  condition  that  if  it  succeeded  he  should  pay  me  back. 
He  thought  over  the  suggestion,  and  could  not  make  it  out.  Why 
should  I  pay  if  it  failed  f  What  good  could  it  be  to  me?  He 
thou^t  there  must  be  something  uncanny  about  it,  and  he  would 
none  of  it. 

I  think  of  making  a  boring  there  in  April ;  and  should  be  truly 
obliged  to  any.  one  who  will  give  me  information  either  by  private 
letter,  or  in  the  pages  of  this  Maoazink. 

Jaiobs  M.  Wilson. 
BuoBT,  Fib.  6th,  1874. 

i 

«* DOLMENS"  OR  « ERRATICS "P  I 

Sm, — I  send  you  a  piece,  broken  off  by  mischief  last  November, 
from  a  stone  standing  near  the  entrance  to  the  bridle-way  leading 
from  the  top  of  Southampton  Common  to  Lord*B  Wood.  There  are 
three  other  similar  stones  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  is  about  300 
yards  off,  near  Point-house,  one  in  Burgess-street,  and  one  in  Lord's 
Wood.  Very  likely  there  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  others.  I  have 
known  them  a  long  time,  and  have  often  been  puzzled  as  to  their 
object  The  answer  to  all  inquiries  is :  "  Oh  I  They  are  boundary-  ■ 
stones."     "  Boundary-stones  of  what  ?  "    "  Sure,  sir,  I  can't  say." 

They  are  nearly  square  prismatic  stones,  much  weathered — indeed,  ; 
so  much  weathered  that  it  was  not  till  this  one  was  broken  that  I  I 
recognized  them  as  Granite.  The  Granite  is  fine-grained,  light  in  I 
colour,  with  a  good  deal  of  very  black  mica.  •  j 

What  are  these  stones,  and  where  do  they  come  from  from  ?        *         i 
In  the  Hartley  Museum  there  are  two  specimens  of  rolled  green-        I 
stone,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot  where  the  Museum 
now  stands.  G.  H.  Woixastom. 

Clitton,  17 ih  January f  1874. 


Erbatux. — In  the  last  Number,  foot  of  p.  66,  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher 
ascribes  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward's  paper  on  Coral  Reefs  and  the  Glacial 
Period  to  "  Popular  Science  Review"  for  April,  1873,  whereas  it 
appeared  in  the  *' Quarterly  Jotimal  of  Science"  for  that  date.— Edit. 
GsoL.  Mao. 
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I. — Thx  Yoloahio  HinoftY  of  Ibibland.' 

Being  the  Anniyensrv  Address  deliyered  to  tlie  Royal  Geolog:ical  Societr  of  Ireland, 
February  lltii,  1874. 

By  Professor  Edwabd  Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President; 
Dinetor  Geolosioal  larvey  of  Ireland. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  congratalatiiig  the  Society  on  its  prosperous 
condition  after  an  existence  of  forty  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  numbered  amongst  its  members  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  Science,  and  has  been  presided  over  by  some  of  the  most 
illiiBtrious  amongst  the  cultivators  of  Geology.  In  looking  over 
the  names  of  the  first  officers  of  the  Society  in  1883,  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  those  of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Sir  R.  Griffith, 
and  Professor  Apjohn,  who  are  still  amongst  us ;  and  to  myself  it 
coold  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  matter  of  high  gratification  t6 
have  been  elected  to  an  office  which  has  been  filled  by  such  eminent 
men  as  the  former  Presidents  of  this  Society. 

Bat  more  honourable  to  the  Society  than  even  the  names  of  its 
officers  are  the  large  number  of  excellent  papers,  bearing,  though 
not  exclusively,  On  the  Geology  of  Ireland,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  its  Transactions,  It  is  the  merit  of  the  contributions 
which  must  stamp  the  character  of  a  Scientific  Society ;  and  amongst 
an  the  Geological  Societies— that  of  London  only  excepted — there 
is  none  which  has  produced  so  large  a  number  of  excellent  memoirs. 

Other  Societies — especially  those  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — are 
now  treading  closely  on  our  heels ;  and  I  would,  therefore,  venture 
from  this  chair  to  urge  upon  our  members  a  little  increase  of 
indnstry  in  the  preparation  of  papers  founded  on  observations  over 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  geological  questions  and  pheno- 
mena of  Ireland  are  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  still  present 
materials  for  the  industrious  observer.  I  would,  also,  observe,  that 
tbe  arrangements  recently  effected  by  the  Council  with  the  Editors 
of  the  Gkologioal  Magazhce  afford  authors  of  papers  read  before 
this  Society  rare  opportunities  of  extended  circulation.  By  that 
arrangement,  all  papers  of  merit,  after  having  been  read  before  the 
Sodety^  and  approved  by  the  Council,  will  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Geological  Magazink,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  our  Transae- 

^  Plate  X.,  illnstrating  the  Volcanic  History  of  Ireland,  will  accompany  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Prof.  Hnll's  Address  in  the  next  Number.— Enit.  Geol.  Mao. 
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tiona  ;  tkos  gaaranteeing  to  them  the  advantages  of  almost  a  double 
circulation. 

Amongst  the  papers  which  have  been  read  daring  the  year  1873-4, 
1  may  be  allowed  specially  to  mention  those  of  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor  '<  On  the  Goal-fields  of  Central  India,"  that  of  Dr.  Mackloskie 
"  On  the  Fossil  Wood  of  Lough  Neagh,"  that  by  Dr.  Macalister 
"On  the  Charapsis  Hibemicfu,**  that  by  Mr.  Hardman  "On  the 
Occurrence  of  Zinc  in  the  White  Chalk  of  Tyrone,"  and  by  Mr. 
Meadows  "  On  the  Leinster  Coal-field  " ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  gift  to  the  Society  of  a  mounted  sheet  of 
**  Griffith's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,"  presented  by  our  valued 
member  the  Bev.  Maxwell  Close,  F.G.S. 

In  addressing  you  this  evening,  I  have  ventured  to  select  as  my 
subject,  "  The  Volcanic  History  of  Ireland,"  but  shall  preface  whi^ 
I  have  to  say  by  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  general  charac- 
ters of  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  earthquake  and  volcanic  history  of  individual  countries  is 
one  full  of  interest  to  the  physical  geologist  This  history  has  been 
ably  written  in  the  case  of  Scotland  by  Professor  Geikie,  and  for 
our  own  country  it  seems  to  be  a  subject  not  unsuited  to  the  present 
occasion.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  difficult  to  decipher  the  characters  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  volcanic,  than  the  seismic  (or  earthquake) 
history  of  any  special  region ;  for  earthquakes,  although  generally, 
are  not  exclusively,  confined  to  volcanic  districts,  and  often  pass 
over  without  leaving  any  traces  of  their  action.  The  existence  of 
faults,  or  displacements  of  the  strata,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon 
as  indicating  former  earthquake  action  ;  and  owing  to  the  rare  cases 
which  have  come  under  actual  observation  of  the  production  of  faults 
and  their  connexion  with  earthquakes,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
speak  dogmatically  regarding  their  relationship.  If  volcanic  action, 
during  any  special  geological  period,  were  necessarily  connected 
with,  or  accompanied  by,  earthquake  movements,  and  these  again 
i^th  faults  in  the  strata,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  such 
cases  as  the  Caiboniferous  volcanic  district  of  Limerick,  in  which 
faults  are  comparatively  rare ;  or  the  more  recent  case  of  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  where  most  of  the  lines  of  fracture  are  of  later  date 
tiiian  the  consolidation  of  the  great  sheets  of  lava  themselves.  In  a 
word,  whether  we  regard  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  region  of 
North  Wales,  so  ably  illustrated  by  Sedgwick  and  Bamsay,  the  west 
of  Ireland,  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  regions  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
or  centre  of  Scotland,  or  the  Miocene  volcanic  districts  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  west  of  Scotland,  we  are  equally  impelled  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  main  lines  of  fracture  are  totally  unoonneoted  with 
the  volcanic  products,  and  belong  to  periods  either  preceding,  or 
subsequent  to,  those  of  volcanic  activity. 

In  attempting  to  determine  those  periods  in  the  past  history  of 
our  globe  in  which  volcanic  phenomena  have  been  prevalent,  and 
the  districts  in  which  the  products  of  volcanic  action  have  been 
developed,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  an  error  of  observation 
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into  whioh  we  might  be  liable  to  fall  by  observing  merely  the 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  igneous  rocks  in  each  oase.  There  may 
be  formations  penetrated  by  nnmeroua  sheeta  and  dykes  of  trap  rock, 
none  of  which  can  properly  oome  under  the  head  of  "  Tolcanic/'  and 
which,  therefore,  present  no  true  marks  of  contemporaneous  Tolcanic 
action.  Dykes  of  trap  of  aB  irruptive  (or  intrusive)  character  may 
bdohg  to  a  geologioal  period  differept  from  that  of  the  strata  in 
whioh  the  dykes  occur ;  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  true  age.  Even  in  the  case  of  sheets  of  trap,  unless  very 
careful  observations  are  made  regarding  their  relations  to  the  strata 
which  inclose  them,  much  caution  is  required  in  determining  the 
question  whether  they  are  volcanic  or  plutonic,  or  as  the  late 
Professor  Jukes  used  to  say, "  eruptive  or  irruptivc"  While  no  truly 
intrusive  rocks  can  be  properly  called  ''  volcanic^"  it  is  clear  that  aU 
I  TOlcanio  rooka  are  to  some  extent  intrusive ;  for  wherever  they  occur 
I  in  sheets  amongst  the  sedimentary  strata,  they  must  in  some  part  of 
their  exteiksion  pass  vertically  or  obliquely  through  the  strata  which 
are  in  course  of  formation.  Such  truly  volcanic  lavas  may  therefore 
present  evidences  of  intrusive  action  amongst  the  beds  which  under- 
lie them ;  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  beds  which  rest  upon  them, 
I  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  will  be  not  only  undisturbed,  but 
i        lemain  generally  unaltered  in  physical  constitution. 

Bat  the  most  reliable  phenomenon  to.  guide  the  observer  in  deter- 
mining the  question  whether  or  not  true  volcanic  action  has  left 
its  traces  upon  any  formation,  is  the  presence  of  beds  of  ashes,  agglo- 
merates, or  other  volcanic  ejeoia,  which  have  been  blown  out  of 
sabmarine  or  sub-aerial  vents,  and  have  subsequently  become  in- 
terbedded  with  the  strata.  For,  while  it  is  true  that  such  accumu- 
lations may  not  necessarily  be  present  at  all  times  amongst  volcanic 
rocks  of  difierent  formations,  they  are,  doubtless,  very  general 
aooompanimeuts ;  and  whenever  they  do  occur,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  truly  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rooks;  that  is  to  say,  rocks  which  have  been  ejected  in  a  liquid  or 
fhigmental  state  during  the  period  of  deposition  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found. 

But,  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  successive  periods 
of  volcanic  activity  in  Ireland,  one  or  two  observations  regarding 
the  use  of  the  term  "  volcanic  "  may  not  be  unnecessary,  in  order  to 
goard  against  misconception  of  my  meaning.  The  term  is  generally 
exclusively  applied  to  designate  those  rocks,  consisting  of  various 
kmds  of  lava,  ashes,  scoriae,  etc.,  which  are  now  from  time  to  time 
being  poured  forth  or  blown  out  of  active  volcanos,  or  those  whioh, 
like  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel,  have  become  extinct  in  Post-Tertiary 
times.  We  have,  therefore,  active  volcanos  and  extinct  volcanos, 
with  their  respective  lavas,  etc. ;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  the  term  should  not  also  be  applied  to  those  products  of  internal 

Seous  action  which  have  been  erupted  during  the  formation  of 
nozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Palaeozoic  rooks,  and  whioh  are  found  inter- 
stratified  with  them.  And  as  there  are  at  the  present  day  both  sub- 
serial  and  submarine  volcanos,  so,  doubtless,  there  were  in  the  past; 
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ani  geologists  are  now  becoming  familiar  with  such  expressions  M 
Tolcanic  rocks  of  Silurian,  Carboniferous  or  Permian  periods,  and 
which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  chiefly  be  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  sub-marine  or  sub-lacustrine  classes  of  volcano& 

Quided,  then,  by  such  principles  of  determination,  let  ns  endeaTonr 
to  review  in  the  order  of  succession  the  periods  which  in*thii 
country  present  us  with  unquestionable  evidences  of  volcanic 
activity,  and  we  shall  consider  them  under  the  three  great  divisioiiB 
of  geological  time,  the  PalsBdzoio,  the  M esosoio,  and  the  Oainonno 
or  Tertiary. 

Paiaoz&ie  Epoch, — ^The  oldest  rocks  represented  in  Ireland— the 
Oambrian  beds  of  the  east  ooaet— present  us  with  no  evidences  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  activity ;  but  when  we  ascend  into  those 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  we  have  numerous  examples  of 
volcanic  rocks  in  several  parts  of  our  island  where  these  formationt 
occur.  Throughout  the  range  of  these  beds  in  the  counties  of 
Wioklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  there  are  numerous  sheets  of 
felstones  and  porphyries  aoeompanied  by  beds  of  ash  and  volcanie 
breccia,  interstratified  with  the  slates  and  grits  which  for  the  moit 
part  make  tip  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  those  districts.  These 
contemporaneous  traps  are  referable  to  the  acidic  felspathic,  or  highly 
silicated  felstone  group ;  and  amongst  them  are  outbursts  of  horn- 
blendio  rocks,  or  diorites,  as  well  as  a  few  melapfayres,  which  are  of 
jtatrusive  origin  and  later  date  than  the  felspathic  rocks  themselves. 
The  districts  of  Stradbally  and  Kill,  near  Waterford,  seem  to  have 
been  foci  of  volcanic  action.  Similar  beds  of  porphyries,  felstones^ 
ashes,  and  agglomerates  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Silurian 
district  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  but  become  less  frequent 
in  the  districts  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Oavan.  As  all  the  fossils 
yielded  by  these  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  of  marine  origin,  we  most 
suppose  the  whole  series  to  be  marine ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer, 
l^at  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  period  were  erupted  from  vents 
sporadioally  breaking  out  over  the  seabed  of  the  period,  and  either 
pouring  forth  sheets  of  liquid  lava,  or  vomiting  out  masses  of  frag- 
mental  materials  which  were  strewn  over  the  bottom,  and  were  in 
tarn  covered  over  by  fresh  sediment. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  rocks  are  the  representa* 
tives  of  those  great  sheets  of  felstone  and  porphyry  which  rise  into 
the  lofty  escarpments  of  North  Wales,  and  which  have  been  so  ably 
described  by  Sedgwick,  Murcbison,  and  Ramsay ;  and  I  am  informed 
diat  the  late  Professor  Jukes,  when  en^^aged  with  Mr.  Du  Noyer  in 
mapping  out  these  beds  over  the  Silurian  district  of  the  south-east 
of  Ireland,  was  constantly  struck  by  the  marked  resemblance  of  the 
old  voloanio  rocks  of  this  district  to  those  with  which  he  had  become 
fomiliar  amongst  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  Moel  Wynn,  and  Cader 
Idris. 

•  Contemporaneous  trap-rocks  being  so  abundant  amongst  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  east  of  Ireland,  where  they  are  generally  un* 
altered,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  also  r^pitisented 
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amongst  the  beds  of  the  same  great  series  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  island,  where  they  have  nndergone,  for  the  most  part, 
various  degrees  of  metamorphism.  In  the  Galway  district,  Mr. 
Einahan  considers  that  such  rocks  may  be  recognized  amongst  the 
hornblende  schists  of  the  metamorphosed  districts ; '  but  while  the 
general  conclusion  may  be  admitted,  the  great  amount  of  alteration 
which  these  rocks  have  undergone,  togefiier  with  their  structural 
complications,  renders  actual  determination  in  special  cases  some- 
what uncertain. 

The  Lower  Silurian  period  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having 
been  one  of  great  volcanic  activity  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Wales  and  Cumberland;  the  products  being,  for  the  most  part, 
felspathic  and  highly  silicated,  and  such  as  were  erupted  at  various 
points  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

Upper  Silurian  Period. — The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  not  very 
largely  represented  in  our  island;  nevertheless,  they  present  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  contemporaneous  volccmic  action.  Nothing 
can  be  more  oonclusive  on  this  head  than  the  phenomena  observable 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  West  Mayo  and  Galway.  Here,  on 
ascending  the  flanks  of  Muilxea  from  the  north  shore  of  Eillary 
harbour,  we  cross  over  the  edges  of  great  beds  of  grit,  slate",  and 
conglomerate,  alternating  with  others  of  quartz-porphyry,  each  bed 
capped  by  its  covering  of  volcanic  ash ;  as  if  showing,  that  after 
each  successive  outpouring  of  lava,  there  had  been  a  grand  eruption 
of  fragmental  materials  &om  the  volcanic  vents.  In  all  probability 
these  vents,  like  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  were  sub- 
marine,  nor  is  there  any  very  marked  distinction  in  the  general 
character  of  the  volcanic  products. 

Another  district  of  volcanic  action  of  this  period  is  that  lying 
along  the  western  shores  of  Lough  Mask,  where  beds  of  felstone, 
quartz-porphyry,  felspathic  ashes,  and  agglomerates  are  associated 
with  fragmental  strata,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Llandovery 
series,  but  which  may  also  represent  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Muilrea 
volcanic  rocks.' 

The  Promontory  of  Dingle,  where  it  projects  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  together  with  some  of  the  Blasket  Islands,  affords  evidence 
of  having  been  another  district  of  volcanic  action  during  the  Upper 
Silurian  period.  Great  beds  of  ash,  agglomerate,  and  a  few  of  trap 
form  the  coast  from  Clogher  Head  southwards,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  again  are  found  at  Beginish,  Young's,  and  Inishvickillane 
Islands,  and  have  been  carefully  laid  down  on  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey  by  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer.'  The  thickness  of 
these  volcanic  products  has  been  estimated  by  the  late  Professor 
Jukes  at  2,500  feet,  and  they  are  interstratified  with  sedimentary 
strata  richly  stored  with  marine  fossils  of  the  Wenlock  stage.  As 
the  beds  of  felstone  and  ash  of  Muilrea  probably  correspond  to  this 

*  Mem.  Geol.  B^rrej,  S^cplanation  Sheets,  105  and  114. 
'  See  Geological  Surrey  Map,  Sheet  86. 

'  Sheet  171.    See  ''Explanation"  of  Sheets  160, 161, 171,  etc,  by  Mevrs.  Jukes 
and  Dn  Noyer,  pp.  12,  46,  etc.  (1863). 
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period,  we  have  evidence  of  at  least  two  centres  of  volcanic  activity 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  during  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  which,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  he  hut  representatives  of  vastly 
more  extended  volcanic  regions  spreading  either  heneath  the  ocean, 
or  heneath  formations  of  more  recent  age  on  the  land. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — ^The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  presents  us 
with  several  examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks,  hoth  in 
the  northern  and  southern  districts.  In  the  neighhourhood  of 
Boyle,  in  Co.  Boscommon,  there  occurs  one  or  more  heds  of  con- 
solidated ash,  interstratified  with  the  red  and  purple  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  that  formation.^  In  the  southern  district,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  well-known  cases  id  that  which  occurs 
amongst  the  Eillamey  mountains,  south  of  Loagh  Ouitane,  and 
which  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr. 
Du  Noyer,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jnkes.  Here,  at  Benaun- 
more,  a  bold  rock  reaching  an  elevation  of  1,490  feet,  a  mass  of 
columnar  felstone  indicates  the  position  of  an  old  **  neck  "  or  volcanic 
throat,  from  either  side  of  which  stretch,  for  considerable  distances, 
beds  of  felspathic  ash  and  agglomerate,  with  large  "balls"  of 
felstone,  often  hollow  in  the  centre,  whidi  were  probably  bombs, 
shot  out  of  the  vent  at  various  stages  of  eruption.^  These  beds  of 
ash  re-occur  at  Lough  Garagarry,  Lough  Managh,  and  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  to  the  west  of  Benaunmore,  and  rise  into  the  summit 
of  Crohane  (2,162  feet),  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Eilleen  moun- 
tain on  the  east.'  To  the  south  of  this,  there  is  another  district, 
containing  contemporaneous  trap-rocks,  forming  the  clifis  of  Cod's 
Head  and  Dursey  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenmare  riv6r.' 

The  shores  of  Lough  Kay  and  Valentia  Harbour  present  to  us 
another  striking  instance  of  a  volcanic  centre  of  eruption  during 
this  period.  Beds  of  greenstone.,  felstone,  ashes,  and  agglomerates 
are  here  associated  with  those  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  pierced  by 
numerous  dykes.' 

fTo  be  concluded  in  ow  next  Number  J 


II. — On  the  Tebtiaby  Bba^hiopoda  of  BeiiGiux,  etc. 

By  Thomab  Datidsok,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

(PLATES  VII.  AND  VIII,) 

IN  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Gbolooical  Magazine  I  gave  a  de- 
scription, accompanied  by  illustrations,  of  all  the  Brachiopoda 
then  known  to  me  from  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Italy.  I  would 
now  offer  some  notes  and  figures  relative  to  those  that  occur  in 
Belgium. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  Messrs.  Dupont 
and  Nyst  kindly  forwarded  me  for  examination  the  best  examples 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Brussels,  and .  I  am  likewise  indebted  to 

1  Messrs.  Jukes  and  Foot,  Joam.  Geol.  Soc.  Ireland,  yoI.  i.  part  3,  p.  249. 
*  Maps  of  the  Qeological  Surrey,  Sheets  184,  185,  with  <<  ^lanations." 
s  Ibid.  Sheet  198,  with  **  Explanations,"  pp.  8,  17,  etc. 
«  Ibid,  Sheet  182,  with  *<  EzpUnatioDS,"  p.  26. 
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HeasTS.  L.  de  Eoninck,  Dewalque,  Vincent,  Lef^vre,  and  Colbeau 
for  the  loan  of  specimens  forming  part  of  their  collections. 

The  Tertiary  series  is  pretty  well  represented  in  Belgium,  and  in 
his  ''  Bapport  Seculaire  sur  les  travaux  de  la  Classe  des  Sciences  de 
TAoad^mie  Royale  de  Belgique''  (pp.  59-61.  1872)  M.  Dewalque 
publishes  a  table  showing  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  Belgium,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire. 

In  1852  M.  Dumont  divided  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Belgium 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Puocsm     )  Syst^me  Scaldisien.  )        =  oar  One.  (The  Systdme  Biestien  it  now 
"*"     I  Syet^me  DieBtien.     {  considered  to  be  Upper  Miocene.  T.D.) 

MioGBKB  Syst^me  Bold^en  =  Faluns  of  Touraine  P 

Loim  Miootntb}®^*^™®  Bup6Uea  =  Upper  Lacustrine  deposit  and  sands  of 

Fontainebleau. 
JJma.  Ranmntm  J  SyslAme  Tongrien     =  Lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight. 
Jkocwra   J  gygt^nae  Laekenien   =  Sands  without  fossils  of  Hordwell,  also 

Barton  Cla^. 
Systdme  Bruxellien  =  Calcaire  Greasier,  Braoklesham  Sands,  and 


tSyst^me  Panis^en 
Syst^me  Tpr^ien      —  Bognor  Clay,  London  Clay. 
LowBK  EocBNB  SyBMme  Land6nien      =  Plastic  Clay. 

Cbktaosous. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  2nd  of  April,  1873,  M.  Nyst  gives  me  his 
views  relative  to  the  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Belgium, 
and  I  have  added  the  names  of  the  Braohiopoda  that  occur  in  each  of 
these  divisions. 
Plioobns. 

Upper  division.    Does  not  exist  in  Belgium. 

Lower  divinon,  C!omposed  of  yellow  and  grey  sands.  The 
yellow  sands  occupy  the  upper  portion,  and  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Crag  of  Norfolk  and  Sutton.  The  grey  sands  should  perhaps  be 
considered  to  represent  the  Coralline  Orag.  In  this  last  we  find — 1. 
lAngvia  Dumoriieri,  2.  Terehratuila  grandis,  3.  Terebratidina  caput- 
serpeniis,  4.  BhynchoneUa  Nysii,  and  5.  £h.  psittacea^ 
MiooBNE»Systime  Diestien  of  Dumont. 

The  upper  portion  \b  composed  of  the  black  sands  (sables  noir)  of 
Diest,  and  of  Antwerp.  This  deposit  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Great 
Britain.     It  contains  the  Mannia  Nysti  of  Dewalque. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Miocene  formation  is  represented  in 
England  by  the  marls  of  Henis  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  which 
frei^  and  brackish- water  shells  abound.  It  con^ns  no.  Braohiopoda. 
The  sands  of  Lethen  and  of  Hoesfelt  have  hitherto  a£fbrded  no  other 
species  of  Braohiopoda  besides  the  Discina  Suessi  and  Terebratulina 
omaia.  M.  Nyst  believes  this  last  named  bed  to  represent  the 
Barton  Clay  of  England. 

EOGENB. 

The  t^per  division  of  the  Eocene  formation  is  wanting  in  Belgium. 

The  Middle  Eocene  is  composed  of  the  sands  of  Laeken,  with 

Nwnmtdites  plamUata,  var.  minor*    It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Brackle- 
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sham  sands,  as  well  as  of  the  "  Sables  Moyens  "  of  France.  In  this 
formation  the  only  Brachiopod  hitherto  discovered  is  the  Argiope 
Lefevrei,  Geolbgists  have  attributed  to  the  Lower  portion  of  this 
division  the  sands  of  Lede  near  Alost,  and  which  contain  the  NnmrnM- 
lites  Reherti  {N,  variolata).  Here  also  is  found  the  Terehrattda 
Kicksii,  T,  6t»tn«afa,  Terehrattdina  Putoni,  and  Crania  N^sH,  This 
formation  occurs  at  Dieghem,  Jette,  and  probably  likewise  at  Gand. 
It  seems  to  be  present  at  Mount  Oassel  near  Lille,  and  where  Tere- 
hratula  Kicksii  has  been  collected  by  M.  N^'st,  myself,  and  others, 
although  M.  Deshayes  makes  no  aUusion  to  it  in  bis  magnificent 
work. 

To  the  lower  division  M.  Nyst  refers  the  beds  of  Chercq,  near 
Tournay,  where  a  Terebratula  and  a  Terebratulina  (PL  VIII.  Figs.  9 
and  10)  have  been  found,  and  which  he  thinks  would  correspond  to 
the  Thanet  sand,  and  in  France  to  the  Sables  de  Bracheux. 

In  his  publications  on  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Belgium,  M. 
Dewalque  gives  the  name  of  Bruxellien  Sup^rieur  to  the  "  Laekenien 
Inflrieur"  of  Dumoat  and  Nyst :  they  represent  the  same  horizon.* 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet  sufl&oiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  Tertiary  species  of  Grermany  to  be  able  to  treat  them  as  I  have 
done  those  from  Belgium. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wiechmann,  of  Mechlenburg,  has,  however,  furnished 
me  with  the  following  list : — 

LOWER. — Etaqb  OLioocKMB=SyBUme  Tongrien  inferieur. 

IVrebratula  grandis^  Blamb.  Latdorf,  near  to  Bernburg,  Helmstadt^  and  Brandhorst, 
near  Bund  (Westphalia). 

Terebratulina  tattorfeneia,  Giebel.     Latdorf. 

Terebratulina  atriatula,    Helmstadt  and  the  neighbonrhood  of  Magdebnn;.        ^ 

Terebratulina  omata,  Giebel  (T.  Ny»ti,  Boequet).  Helmstadt,  Latdorf;  Unaebarg, 
Atyendorf,  Westergeln,  Osterweddingen. 

Argiope  multieostata^  Bosquet  {=■  plana,  Giebel).    Latdorf. 

Thecidium  Mediterraneum^  Riuo,  Tar.  Latdorfmms,  Dav.    Latdorf. 

MIDDLE, — Etacob  oLioocEMi=6jBtdine  Tongnen  snpdrieur  and  mp^en  (Da- 
nont). 

Terebratula  grandis,  Blum.  {  =  T.  at^homboidea,  Speyer).  Keustadt,  Hagdebnrg, 
Sollingen  (Hanover). 

Terebratula  opereiHarie,  Saodb.  Basin  of  Hayenoe,  WaldbSrkelheim.  Prof. 
Koenen  nnites  this  species  with  T.  grandi$. 

Terebralulinafttgeieulala,Sajxdh.  Basin  of  Mayence, 'Waldborkelheim.  Thisipecies 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  T.  omata  of  Giebel. 

Argiope  eubradiatay  Sandb.    Basin  of  Mayence,  Waldborkelheim. 

Argiope  orenata^  Sandb.    Basin  of  Mayence,  WaldborkeUbeim. 

Argiope  megacephala^  Sandb.    Sanu)  locality. 

UPPER, — OLioocihrB.  Basin  of  Cassel,  Sands  of  Boberg,  near  Bunde,  of  Crefeld, 
of  "Wiepke,  Limestone  of  Sternberg. 

Terebratula  grandis.  Doberg,  near  to  BUnde  (Westphalia),  Astrapp,  near  Osnabraok, 
basin  of  Cassel,  Wiepke. 

Terebratulina  n*bpulehella,  v.  Miinst.    Astrapp. 

Platidiapusilla,  Phil.  (Tereb.)    Basin  of  Cassel,  Crefeld. 

In  the  Miocene  Sands  (Syst^me  Diestien)  of  Germany  we  find 
only  the  Tereb,  grandis,  Herr  Fuchs,  Curator  of  the  Imperial  Museum 
of  Vienna,  has  furnished  Dr.  C.  M.  Wiechmann  with  the  following 

^  An  instraotiye  paper,  entitled  ^*Note  sar  la  Fanne  Laiekenieime  SapSiieurdei 
enviroDS  de  BrozeUo^*'  has  been  recently  pablished  by  MM.  Lef^rre  and  6- 
Vincent.     1873. 
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list  of  Brachiopoda  from  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Aastria,  and  of 
which  a  monograph  is  expected  from  the  able  pen  of  Prof.  Suees  : — 

Three  new  species  of  Tertbratula^  one  of  Terebratuiinay  MegeiUa  truneata  {obMa, 
Mioheloiti) :  FiatitUa  AnomioiOu^  Scacchi  sp.,  Argiope  dicoUata^  Cheun.,  A,  Nrnpo- 
Mono,  Scacchi,  A,  a^mmnmo,  I&chwald,  ana  a  new  species.  Also  a  new  species  of 
Qrania  and  of  Lingula.  , 

Very  few  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  are  recorded  from  Bussia. 
Belgian  Species. 

1.  lAngula  Dumortieri,  Nyst,  PL  VII.  Figs.  1,  2,  3. 

Nyst,  Coq.  et  Polyp.  Tert.  de  la  Belgique,  p.  337,  pL  xxsiv. 

%4.     1848. 

Laige  examples  of  this  fine  lA-ngula  have  been  found  in  the 

Assise   Scaldisien,    sables   gaunes   (crag),   at   Stenyvenberg,   near 

Antwerp.    It  is,  however,  very  rarely  obtained  entire.     The  best 

examples  hitherto  collected  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Brussels. 

2.  JDiscina  Nysii,  Pl.  Vn.  Figs.  4,  5. 

Bosquet,  Notice  sur  deux  nouveanx  Brachiopodes  trouves 

dans  le  Terrain  Oligoc^ne  du  Limbourg  Neerlandais  et  du 

Limbourg  Beige,  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Academie  Boyale  de 

Belgiqiie,  vol.  xiv.  pi.  1-5.     1862. 

This  interesting  species  hks  been  very  minutely  described  and 

illustrated  by  M.  Bosquet     It  occurs  in  a  deposit  attributed  to  the 

Middle  Oligocene  at  Elsloo,  a  locality  situated  at  the  distance  of 

about  a  hundred  steps  from  the  Belgian  frontier.     It  cannot,  strictly 

speaking,  be  considered  a  Belgian  species,  as  no  example  has  been 

hitherto  picked  up  on  Belgian  soil ;  but  as  its  locality  is  so  near  to 

the  Belgian  frontier,  we  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  record  its 

presence. 

3.  CujUfiA  NrsTT,  n.  sp.  (?),  PL  YII.  Figs.  6,  7. 

Crania  Eoeninghaun,  Dav.,  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  voL  viii. 

p.  339,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  8,  August,  1862. 
Crania  (Pileopns)  variabilis,  Nyst  and  Dewalque,  Prodrome 

d'une  description  G^logique  de  la  Belgique,  p.  407.   1868. 

(Not  PHeopaia  variabilis  of  GaleottL — T.D.) 
''  Shell  irregular,  ina^quivalve,  transversely  oval,  slightly  conical, 
pstelliform,  depressed :  vertex  almost  central :  surface  exteriorly  un- 
eqaal  and  rugose.  Interior  of  upper  valve  (the  only  one  known) 
oonoave,  margin  narrow,  granulated.  Four  muscular  impressions : 
the  posterior  ones  are  more  or  less  circular,  lying  close  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  granulated  margin,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
flat  space  not  equal  in  size  to  one  of  the  muscular  impressions ; 
the  anterior  pair  are  irregularly  oval,  diverging  from  near  the  centre 
towards  the  posterior  lateral  margin :  a  slight  prominence  existing 
before  the  central  pair.  Vascular  impressions  not  well  defined, 
•truoture  punctuated."'    Length  7,  width  9  lines. 

In  1852  Sir  C.  Lyell  placed  in  my  hands  for  description  and  iUas- 
tration  the  unattached  valve  of  a  Crania  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Eocene  beds  of  Dieghem,  near  Brussels.  On  comparing  this  valve 
with  others  of  the  C  Hoeninghausi  of  Michelotti  and  which  occur 

'  Uoart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  Tiii.  p.  839,  pi.  XTiii.  fig.  8.  1862. 
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in  great  abnndanoe  in  the  Middle  Miocene  at  Grangia,  Termo,  and 
other  places  in  the  Hill  of  Turin,  I  felt  at  a  lo9S  (as  I  still  do)  to 
perceive  any  marked  characters  by  which  the  Belgian  Eocene  shell 
can  be  distingaished  from  the  Turin  Miooene  one.  Later  I  also  de- 
termined that  the  C,  Hoeninghawi  was  the  same  species  as  the 
Crania  a^mormis,  Befrance,  from  the  Faluns  of  Terren^gre  near 
Bordeaux.^ 

In  the  mean  time  several  Belgian  PaliBontologists,  from  finding 
the  upper  valve  of  the  Crania  under  description,  associated  in  the 
same  bed  and  locality  (but  not  in  juxtaposition),  with  numeroHS 
specimens  of  the  " Pileopaia  variabilis"  of  Qaleotti*  (PI.  VII.  Figs. 
8,  9),  thought  that  this  Oasteropod  must  be  the  attached  valve  of  the 
Crania  we  now  designate  as  C.  Nysti.  Much  to  my  regret,  I  felt 
myself  obliged  to  dissent  in  this  particular  from  the  view  enter- 
tained by  my  eminent  Belgian  friends,  for  a  glance  at  the  Ptleop»i$ 
variabilis  of  Galeotti  will  show  that  the  shell  in  question  possesses 
none  of  the  characters  belonging  to  the  attached  valve  of  any  known 
species  of  Crania,  Instead  of  the  characteristic  muscular  scars  of 
the  genus,  we  find  the  crescent-shaped  or  horseshoe-shaped  muscular 
impression,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  adductor  muscle,  so  well 
exhibited  in  all  the  recent  and  fossil  genera  composing  the  Family  of 
OalyptrsBidsB.  That  Galeotti  was  right  in  placing  his  shell  in 
Pileopsis  or  in  Hipponyx  is  another  question.  The  Eocene  fossil 
may  possess  characters  necessitating  for  its  reception  the  creation  of 
a  new  generic  designation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
Brachiopod,  and  in  this  view  I  am  supported  both  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jeffreys  and  Mr.  Etheridge.  Having  submitted  specimens  to  Dr. 
Oarpenter,  he  writes — "  I  have  carefully  examined  your  two  shells, 
and  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  Pileopsis  variabilis  is  not  the 
attached  valve  of  a  Crania,  as  it  does  not  present  the  least  resem- 
blance in  microscopic  structure  to  the  shell  of  that  Brachiopod." 

As  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  attached  valve  of  the 
Eocene  Crania,  and  as  it  has  attained  laiger  dimensions  than  any 
specimens  of  C.  ahnormis  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  as  it  is 
not  the  Crcmia  (Pileopsis)  variabilis  of  Galeotti,'  and  lastly  as  M. 
Nyst  is  of  so  decided  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Turin 
shell,  I  propose  to  give  it  the  name  of  0.  Nysti.  1  have  also  ob- 
served that  a  great  number  of  the  specimens  of  this  Crania  from 
Dieghem  have  a  worn  appearance,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  lived 
at  some  distance  from  the  locality  or  rock  in  which  they  are  now 
imbedded,  and  which  will  account  for  no  specimens  of  the  attached  « 
valve  having  been  hitherto  discovered. 

>  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  VII.  Oct  1870. 

>  M6iiioir  BUT  la  Constitation  06ognostique  de  la  province  de  Brabant^  p.  li<^* 
Acad^mie  de  Bruzelles,  yoI.  xii.  pi.  iii.  fig.  8,  a,  b,  o.     1833. 

>  Pileopsis  variabilis,  Galeotti.    Memoir  sur  la  Constitution  Gtfognoatiqne  de  la 

Srovince  de  Brabant,  p.  149,  pi.  iii.  fi^.  8,  a,  b,  e,  published  in  the  Memoirs  de  I'Acad. 
e  Belgique,  toI.  xii.  1833.  "Testa  irregulari,  yariabili,  flexnosa,  basi  sinuosa  raria- 
bilique."  ^  Loe,  Celle  jolie  esp^  ee  troure  dans  les  sables  prds  de  Melsbroocb,  et  & 
Torest?" 
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4.  TMRBmuTffLA  GRAiTDis,  Blum.,  PL  Vni.  Kg8.  1,  2. 

This  well-known  speoies  ooonrs  abundantly  in  the  "  Etage  Soaldi- 
nen/'  ''Sables  gris  h  Bryozoaires"  (Orag),  at  Antwerp,  and  from 
whence  M.  Nyst  has  obtained  a  number  of  specimens  with  their 
loop  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservaticm.  This  shell  is  also  stated  by 
the  same  palasontologist  to  occur  perhaps  likewise  in  the  "Etage 
Diestien"  (=Upper  Miocene)  at  Fort  de  Vieux  Dieuz,  Antwerp. 
I&  M.  Dewalque's  ''Prodrome/'  M.  Bosquet  quotes  the  species 
from  the  '*  Terrain  Tongrien  inferieur"  of  Limbourg,  but  that 
distinguished  palsdontologist  has  recently  informed  me  by  letter 
that  this  identification  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  that  there  exists 
no  positive  evidence  of  the  shell  having  been  found  in  that  formation. 

A  young  specimen  (Fig.  2  of  our  Plate)  is  also  quoted  at  p.  432 
of  M.  Dewalque's  "Prodrome,"  under  the  designation  of  TerehrcUula 
eraniwn  (MuUer) ;  but  no  example  of  that  species  has  been  found, 
to  my  knowledge,  lower  down  than  the  Pliocene,  and  the  shell  does 
not  occur  in  Belgium. 

5.  TsRssRATULA  BisiifUATA,  Lamarck,  PL  YIII.  Figs.  8,  4. 

T.  bisinuata  is  a  very  rare  species  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  in 
England,  but  more  abundant  in  the  Paris  basin.  Two  examples 
only  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  first-named  kingdom. 
Of  these,  one  incomplete,  but  adult  specimen  (Fig.  3)  was  obtained 
y  M.  Vincent  from  the  "Sables  Laekeniens  infgrieur,"  Dumont 
a>"Bruxellien  Superieur'.'  of  Dewalque  ("Barton  clay  sand),  at 
Dieghem,  near  Brussels.  Another  smaller  example  (Fig.  4),  agreeing 
with  the  var.  succinea  of  Deshayes,  was  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Staoqney  at  Q&nd.  

6.  TsRSBRATULA  KiCKsiT,  Galcotti,  PL  VHr.  Figs.  5,  6,  7. 

Galeotti,  Mem.  sur  la  Oonst.  G^gnostique  du  Brabant,  Acad. 

des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  voL  xiL  p.  151,  pi.  iv.  1837.     T. 

trilohata,  Galeotti,  vol.  xiL  pL  iv.  fig.  16.     Ter4h.  Kieksii, 

Nyst,  Coq.  et  Polyp,  foss.  de  Belgique,  p.  835,  pi.  xxix. 

%.  4. 
Galeotti's  figures  of  this  remarkable  species  are  neither  good  nor 
eharacteristic,  and  he  gave  the  name  Trilohata  to  fragments  of  the 
rostral  portions  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves  of  his  Tereh,  Kieksii 
(PL  VUI.  Fig.  7).  The  species  was  subsequently  well  described  and 
illustrated  by  M.  Nyst  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  shape,  and  possesses 
a  short  loop.  It  occurs  in  the  "Laekenien  inf^rieur,"  sables  d'Assche 
("Barton  clay),  at  Gand ;  also  at  Dieghem,  near  Brussels.  It  is  a 
eommon  shell  in  rocks  of  a  similar  age  in  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
picked  it  up  at  Oassel,  near  Dunkirk.  ^^ 

7.  Tbrbb&atulwa  cafutsbrpbktib,  Linn6,  PL  Vll.  Fig.  14. 
This  is  a  rare  species  in  the  Belgian  Tertiaries.    It  was  found  by 

H.  Nyst  in  the  "  Scaldisien"  sables  gris  (Crag)  near  Antwerp. 

8.  Tmbbbratuusa  Putoni,  Baudon,  PL  VII.  Fig.  15. 

Baudon,  Notice  sur  quelques  Terebratules  der  Caloaire  Grea- 
sier, p.  16,  pL  L  %.  5,  1855.  Deshayes,  Desc  des  An. 
sans  Yert  d^oouverts  dans  le  Bassin  de  Paris,  Sup.  p.  149, 
pL  86,  figa.  16-21. 
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This  species  (?)  has  been  well  described  by  the  two  palsDonto- 
logists  above  named.  It  seems,  however,  to  ^ffer  veiy  little  from 
Terebrattdina  itriatulcL  A  single  specimen  was  found  by  M, 
Colbeau  in  the  **  Laekenien  "  of  Diegfaem,  near  Brussels.  It  oocors 
abundantly  in  the  Calcaire  Orossier  at  Fames,  Mouohy,  and  Chaussy 
in  France. 

9.  Temebkatuliita  ornata,  Giebel,  PI.  VII.  Fig.  16. 

r.  omata,  Giebel,  Jahrbuoh  fur  Mineralogie,  1847.      T.  Ify^H^ 

Bosquet,  Notice  snr  deux  nouveaux  firaohiopodes,  Aoad. 

Boyale  des  Sciences,  voL  xiv.  pi.  vi.  1862. 

This  species  has  been  described  and  figured  by  M.  Bosquet  from 

a  single  dorsal  valve,  found  by  himself  in  the  lowest  bed  of  the 

Oligocene  formation  at  Hoesfelt,  in  the  Belgian  Limbouig;  but  he 

informs  me  by  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  April,  1863,  that  a  short 

time  after  his  publication  he  was  able  to  obtain  two  examples  of  the 

Terehrattdina  omata  of  Giebel,  the  one  from  Latdorf,  the  other  from 

Westergeln,  and  that  it  was  then  only  that  he  recognized  that  his 

T.  Nysti  was  the  same  species. 

10.  AmioPE  Lefbvrei,  Nyst,  PL  VIII.  Fig.  8. 

Described  by  M.  Nyst  in  M.  Th.  Lefevre  and  G.  Vinoent'a 

paper  on  the  Upper  Laekenien  fauna  of  the  neighbourhood 

of  Brussels,  p.  20,  pi.  iii  figs.  7,  8.     1873. 

Of  tiiis  small  species  a  single  dorsal  valve  has  been  found  by  If. 

Lefevre  in  the  Lower  Zone  of  the    Upper  Laekenien  formation 

(~  Boulder-Clay)  of  Laeken,  in  Belgium.    It  belongs  to  the  division 

Cistella,  Gray,  and  which  was  created  for  the  reception  of  those 

species  with  a  single    median  submarginal  septum  and  bilobed 

loop. 

11.  M^NiA  Ntsti,  Dewalque,  PL  VII.  Figs.  10  to  13. 

Dewalque,  Prodrome  d'nne  Description  G^logique  de  la 
Belgique,  p.  432.     1868. 

Shell  small,  triangular,  longer  than  wide,  broadly  rounded  ante- 
riorly, tapering  to  an  acute  termination  posteriorly.  Dorsal  valve 
moderately  convex,  ventral  valve  slightly  deeper  than  the  opposite 
one,  without  sinus  or  fold.  Beak  produced,  nearly  straight,  or  very 
slightly  incurved  at  its  extremity,  and  a  little  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
length  of  the  shell.  Fissure  triangular,  large  and  margined  laterally 
by  two  narrow  deltidial  plates,  commencing  under  the  angular  ex- 
tremity of  the  beak.  External  surface  of  both  valves  marked  by 
concentric  scaly  lines  of  growth,  from  which  scattered  adpressed 
spinules  seem  to  rise.  Shell-structure  fibrous,  no  perforations  or 
canals  being  observable.  Length  two  lines,  by  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  half  a  line  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  smallness  and 
brittle  condition  of  the  shell,  it  has  not  been  hitherto  possible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
give  of  it  a  complete  diagnosis,  but  will  describe  and  illustrate  what 
we  know  of  it 

In  the  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  a  small  cardinal  process  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  hinge-plate.  From  the  inner  portion  of  this  plate 
extend  two  slender  longish  lamellae  (Fig.  11) ;  but  as  their  anterior 
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terminationB  are  broken,  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  they  became* 
attached  to  the  central  vertical  septum.  Two  small  curved  crura 
project  also  from  the  above  described  lamellsB,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12. 
From  under  the  middle  of  the  hinge-plate  a  small  ridge  extends 
along  the  bottom  of  the  valve  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  shell, 
and  which,  as  it  nears  the  middle  of  the  j^alve,  forms  a  high  tri- 
angular-shaped vertical  plate,  almost  perpendicular  in  front.  To 
ea^  side  of  the  slanting  top,  and  facing  the  hinge-plate,  are  two 
small  triangular  plates  united  posteriorly,  separate  and  angular 
anteriorly.  Large  muscular  impressions  are  also  observable  on 
either  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  valve,  close  to  the  vertical  septum 
(Fig,  11).  In  the  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  two  strong  teeth 
project  from  the  base  of  the  fissure,  and  a  narrow  vertical  plate 
divides  the  larger  portion  of  the  beak  into  two  portions. 

M.  Dewalque  did  not  describe  or  illustrate  his  genus  and  species, 
he  simply  gave  it  the  name  of  Mannia,  and  has  requested  me  to 
point  out  its  characters ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  until 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  specimen  showing  the  complete  interior  of 
the  dorsal  valve. 

About  thirty  spedmens  of  this  small  species  were  collected  by  M. 
Dewalque  from  the  top  of  the  Miocene  beds  (Sables  Noir  du  Syst^me 
Bieetien),  at  three  miles  east  of  Antwerp. 

12.  EsYNCRONBLLA  Nysti,  u.  sp.,  Pi.  VII.  Fig.  17. 

Of  this  interesting  species  two  ventral  valves  only  were  found  by 
M.  Nyst  in  the  " Soaldisien *'  "sables  gris"  (Crag)  of  Antwerp.  We 
cannot  therefore  give  a  complete  description  of  the  shell.  These 
valves  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  measure  from  four  lines  in  length 
to  something  less  in  breadth.  Under  the  angular  beak  may  be  seen  a 
foramen  with  two  narrow  labial  deltidial  plates.  The  mesial  sinus 
occupies  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  and  commences 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  beak.  About  seventeen  strong  angular 
ribs  cover  its  surface,  and  of  these  some  few  bifurcate.  The  surface 
is  also  crossed  by  equidistant  soabrose  projecting  lines  of  growth. 
In  external  shape  and  character  it  approaches  to  some  recent  ex- 
amples of  Rh,  nigricans, 

13.  Rhynchosslla  psittacsa,  Linne  (?),  PI.  VII.  Fig.  18. 

Two  incomplete  and  worn  valves  of  a  BhynchoneUa  here,  with 
some  uncertainty,  referred  to  R.  fsittacea^  were  found  by  M.  Nyst 
in  the  etage  Scaldisien  **  Sables  Gris  "  (Crag)  of  Antwerp.  TJieir 
almost  smooth  surface,  and  absence  of  the  fine  radiating  strife  peculiar 
to  E.  psittaeea,  render  their  identification  uncertain.  They  approach 
also  in  shape  and  character  to  some  examples  of  Bh.  bipartita  of 
Brocchi,  as  well  as  to  the  recent  BL  lucida  of  Gould. 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  Belgian  Tertiary  species  above  enume- 
ratedy  M.  Nyst  sent  me  for  examination  two  other  forms  (PI.  VIII. 
Figs.  ^,  10),  which  he  states  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assise 
Lottdenien  (=  Plastic  Clay)  of  Chercq,  near  Tournay.  To  one  of 
them,  Fig.  10,  he  gives  the  MS.  name  of  Terebraiulina  Woodi.  The 
other  is  a  Terebratula,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of 
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'  T.  hipUeata;  but  as  both  bear  maob  resemblanoe  to  certain  Creiaoeoos 
species,  it  will  be  preferable,  until  more  is  known  respecting  the 
age  of  the  rock  from  which  they  were  derived,  to  leave  their  final 
identification  an  open  question. 

APPENDIX. 
Note  on  two  Tebtiabt   spboiks  ov  Braohiopoda  fbom  thi 
Island  ov  St.  Babtholouew^  one  of  the  Noeth-sastebk  West 
India  Islands. 

(PLATE  VIII.,  F108. 11  AKD  12.) 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Cleve,  of  Stockholm, 
for  the  gift  of  two  species  of  Brachiopoda  procured  by  him  from  a 
hard  compact  limestone  at  St  Bartholomew,  and  which  he  mentions 
in  his  excellent  description  of  that  island.^ 

1.  Terehratvia  cameoides,  Guppy,  PL  VIIL  Fig.  11. 

In  1866  Mr.  Guppy  described  and  figured  an  incomplete  specimen 
of  this  species,  which  he  had  obtained  from  strata  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  series  near  the  town  of  St.  Fernando  in  Trinidad.' 
Since  then  Mr.  Cleve  found  that  the  species  occurred  abundantly, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  in  rocks  of  about  a  similar 
age  in  the  Island  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  of  which  we  here  append 
a  figure  in  order  to  complete  the  description  and  illustration  pub* 
lished  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.  T.  car- 
neoides  approaches  most  to  T.  camea,  but  differs  from  T.  vitrea  by 
the  strongly  marked  curve  of  its  frontal  margin. 

2.  Argiope  Clevei,  n.  sp.,  PL  VIII.  Fig.  12. 

Shell  semicircular,  wider  than  long,  hinge-line  as  long  as  the 
greatest  width  of  the  shell.  Dorsal  valve  almost  flat  or  very  slightly 
convex.  Yentral  valve  convex,  and  much  deeper  than  the  opposite 
one.  Area  triangular,  flat,  of  moderate  width,  and  perforated  by  a 
largish  foramen.  Surface  of  each  valve  marked  by  about  twenty- 
two  small  rounded  ribs,  of  which  half  the  number  are  short,  being 
interpolated  between  those  that  radiate  direct  from  the  beak  to  the 
margin.     Interior  unknown.     Length  4,  width  5,  depth  2  lines. 

Mr.  Oleve  states  that  he  has  found  one  specimen  only  of  this 
Argiope  in.  the  same  locality  and  formation  along  with  T.  cameoide^. 
It  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  large  size. 

EXPLANATION    OF   PLATES  VII.   AND  VIIL 

PLATE  TU. 

P108. 1,  2,  8.    Zittffula  Dumortmi,  Nyst.  Crag,  Antwerp.   2, 3.  Museam  of  Bmaself. 
4,  5.    Diseina  Suetsif  Bosquet.    4.  Exterior;   5.  Interior  of  Tentral  tbItb 

much  enlarged.  Middle  Oligocene,  EIbIoo,  in  the  Dutch  Limboorg. 

After  Bosquet. 
6,  7.    Crania  Nysti,  n.  sp.    Eocene,  Dieghem,  near  BnuBek,  and  Branek 

Museum.    6&.  Enlarged. 

^  On  the  Geology  of  the  North-eastern  West  India  Islands,  Kongl.  Srenska 
Vetenskaps-Akademiens  Handlingar,  Bandet  9,  No.  12,  1871  (read  23rd  November, 
1870). 

>  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  zzii.  p.  296,  pi.  zix.  fig.  iL,  1866;  see  also 
•«  Geologist,"  Tol.  vii.  p.  169. 
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FiOB.  8,  9.  HUopns  vanaHlii,  Oaleotti  (a  OMteropod).  Eoeene,  I>iegbeiD,  near 
Brussels.  8.  One  of  Galeotti's  original  figures.  9.  Another 
specimen  showing  the  horseshoe-shaped  muscular  impression. 

10  to  13.  Mtmnia  Ny§ti,  Deimque.  10.  Natural  size;  all  the  other  figures 
greatly  enlarged.  Upper  Miocene,  Dieet,  three  miles  east  of 
Antwerp.  11,  12.  Incomplete  interior  of  dorsal  yalye.  18. 
Section  of  hoth  yalTes  seen  m  profile. 

14,14a.     Ter^atulma  eapuC'serpentit^  Linne.    Crag,  Antwerp.    14a.  Enlarged. 
*    Near  Antwerp.    Museum  of  Brussels. 

16,  15a.  TarebratuUna  Auoni^  Bandon.  Eocene,  Dieghem,  near  fimssels. 
Coll.  of  M.  Colbean.     15a.  Enlarged. 

16,  16a.     Terebraitdina  omata,  Oiehel  (T,  Nytti,  Bosqnet).    Enlarged.    Ob'go- 
cene  formation,  Hoesfelt,  Belgian  Limbourg.     After  Bosquet. 
17,  17a,  h,    MhynehonelUt  NvbU^  n.  sp.     17a,  b.  Enlarged.     Crag,  near  Antwerp. 
Museum  of  Brussels. 

18, 18a.    MhynchotuUapnttaeeat  Linn6  (P) .  Crag,  Antwerp.  Museum  of  Brussels. 

FLATS  Tm.* 

1,  2.     Terebraiula  grandU^  Blum.     Crag,  Antwerp.     2.  Referred  errone- 

«    ously  to  2%r.  eranium.     Museum  of  Brussels. 
8y  4.     Terebratida  bitinuata.   Lam.     8.    Eocene,  Dieghem,  near  Brassek. 
Coll.  of  Mr.  Vincent.     4.  var.  tuooineat  Desh.    Eocene,  Gand. 
Coll.  of  M.  Dewalque. 
5  to  7.     Tertbratula  Kiektii,  Galeotti.    Eocene.    5,  6.  Eocene,  Gand  (given 
to  me  by  Dr.  L.  de  Eoninck).    7.  T,  triiobatat  Galeottl   Eocene, 
Brussels. 
8,  8a,  b.    Argiape  le/ivrei,  Nyst.     8a,  b.  Enlarged.  Middle  Eocene,  Laeken. 
After  Nyst  and  Leffevre. 
9.     Terebrattda     '         (P).  Stated  to  be  from  the  Lowest  Eocene  (assise 
Landenienne).    Ohercq,  near  Toumay.    Museum  of  Brussels. 

10.  TBT^mUtdina  WootU,  Nyst  MS.     Same  locality  and  museum. 

11.  Terebraiula  cameatdiu^  Guppy.    Lowest  Miocene  (?),  St.  Bartholomew, 

Eastern  West  India  Islands.    Collected  by  Dr.  Cle?e. 

12.  Argiope  CUvei^  n.  sp.     Same  formation  and  locality. 


nL — ^DssoBiPTiONS  OF  Nsw  Fossils  fbom  the  Dsyonian 

FOBMATION   OV   CaNADA. 

By  H.  Allbtnb  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E. ; 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Unirersity  College^  Toronto. 

{Contimud  from  page  126.) 

6emw  BoTBTLLOPOBA,  Nicholson.     Cafkadiw^  Journal,  no.  Ixxz. 

Polyzoaiy  calcareons,  sessile,  and  enomsting,  forming  systems  of 
BmaU  circular  discs,  the  tipper  surfaces  of  which  are  marked  with 
radiating  ridges,  upon  which  the  cells  are  carried.  Each  disc  is 
attached  by  its  entire  lower  surface,  slightly  convex  above,  with  a 
oentral  non-poriferous  space,  round  which  a  number  of  radiating 
poriferous  ridges  occupy  an  exterior  slightly  elevated  zone.  Cells 
forming  a  double  series  on  each  ridge,  immersed,  with  rounded 
mouths,  which  are  not  elevated  in  any  part  of  their  circumference 
above  the  general  surface. 

I  have  been  unable  to  refer  these  singular  Polyzoa  to  any  existing 
group,  and  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  found  a  new  genus  for 
their  reception.  In  some  respects  the  genus  is  allied  to  Defrancia ; 
but  the  cells  are  not  tubular,  and  no  portion  of  them  is  free,  whilst 
the  latter  genus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  detected  in  rocks 
older  than  the  Jurassic.     The  only  Palaeozoic  genus  of  Polyzoa 
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which,  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  pTesents  even  a  superficial  resemblanoe 
to  BotryUopora,  is  Evactinoporay  Meek  and  Wortben.  In  this  latter 
genus,  however,  though  the  polyzoary  is  star-shaped,  its  internal 
structure  is  quite  peculiar  and  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
former,  whilst  the  entire  or^nism  appears  to  have  been  free. 

The  individual  discs  of  Botryllopora,  which,  though  social,  are  not 
organically  united,  present,  on  the  other  hand,  a  striking  resem- 
bl^oe  to  the  separate  star*shaped  elevations  of  StdUpora  {CoMid- 
laria)  Anthelaidea,  Hall,  from  the  Lower  Silurian ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  structure  and  affinities 
of  this  fossil,  of  which  I  have  examined  authentic  specimens. 
SteUipora  antheloidea  occurs  in  the  form  of  flattened  expansions  or 
of  erect,  flattened,  snb-palmate  fronds.  The  surface  exhibits  a  vast 
number  of  little  star-shaped  elevations,  each  about  a  line  in  diameter, 
and  consisting  of  a  smooth,  sometimes  slightly  depressed  space,  which 
is  traversed  by  five  or  six  obtusely-rounded  radiating  ridges,  which 
do  not  quite  meet  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  ridges  of  the  star  is 
covered  with  rounded  calicos  irregularly  disposed  in  three  or  four 
rows.  The  stars  are  arranged  irregularly,  generally  at  intervals  of 
from  half  a  line  to  a  line;  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
occupied  by  crowded  circular  pores,  which  are  the  mouths  of  so 
many  iubnli.  These  pores  do  not  encroach  upon  the  spaces  between 
the  ridges  of  the  stars,  and  the  tubuli  of  which  they  are  the  mouths 
are  seen  on  transverae  section  to  be  iahulaUt  being  furnished  with 
numerous  distinct  transverse  partitions.  It  thus  appears  that  Stdli' 
pora  antheloidea,  Hall,  is  not  a  Polyzoon,  as  believed  by  D'Orbigny, 
but,  as  pointed  out  by  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  a  tabtdate  eorai, 
allied  to  Monticulipora^  and  presenting  in  particular  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  coral  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
CaUopora  incrassata. 

B0TBYT.LOPOBA  8001 ALI8,  Nicholson.     PL  IX.  Fig.  16. 

Polyzoary  social,  consisting  of  systems  of  calcareous  discs  which 
are  adherent  by  their  lower  surface  to  the  exterior  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  which  are  not  organically  connected  with  one  another.  The  upper 
surface  of  each  disc  approximately  convex,  but  with  a  central  de- 
pression or  flattened  space,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  strong  obtuse 
elevated  ridges  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner.  The  diameter  of 
the  discs  is  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half,  and  the  radiating  ridges 
are  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six,  or  more,  in  number.  The  ridges 
are  unequally  developed,  some  extending  nearer  to  the  centre  than 
others,  and  each  carries  upon  its  upper  surface  a  double  row  of 
minute  round  pores  or  apei-tures,  the  margins  of  which  are  not 
elevated  above  the  general  surface.  The  central  space  of  the  poly- 
zoary is  destitute  of  cells,  and  appears  to  be  solid ;  and  this  seems 
also  generally  to  be  the  case  with  the  spaces  between  the  radiating 
ridges.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  interradial  spaces  appear  to  be 
poriferous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  circumference. 

The  groups  of  this  singular  Polyzoon  are  not  of  very  rare  occor- 
renoe  in  the  Hamilton  Foi-mation,  growing  parasitically  upou  the 
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exterior  of  jffMophyUum  HaJBL  It  has,  at  first  sight,  a  close  re* 
Mmblanoe  to  a  group  of  little  disooid  corals,  such  as  MicrooyduSy 
ftttaohed  by  the  whole  of  the  lower  surfiGtce ;  the  radiating  ridges 
looking  like  the  septa,  and  the  central  space  representing  the  calice. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  PalflBOZoio  forms  of  Polyzoa  with  which  the 
preflont  species  could  be  compared ;  and  it  is  readily  separated  from 
BQoh  forms  as  Defraneia  by  the  entirely  different  characters  of  the 
cells,  which  approach  closely  in  form  to  those  of  Retepora,  Feneatella, 
and  Polypora.  The  largest  group  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
oomprises  about  twenty  of  the  discoid  cosnoecia,  mostly  in  contaoty 
but  apparently  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another  directly. 

Locality  and  Formation. — ^Hamilton  Formation,  Bartlett's  Mills, 
neftr  Arkona,  Bosanquet 

Ceriopoba  (?)  Hamiltokbnsis,  Nicholson.    PL  IX.  Fig.  17. 

Polyzoary  ramose;  branches  cylindrical,  about  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  dividing  dichotomously  at  inter viJs  of  from  a  line  aud  a 
half  to  three  lines,  the  angle  included  bet^^een  each  pair  of  branches 
being  from  40°  to  45°.  Surface  covered  with  oval,  rounded,  or  sub- 
quadrate  cell-mouths,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  delicate  thread-like  lines  or  ridges.  The  cells  of  contiguous 
rows  alternate,  so  that  the  apertures  come  to  be  also  disposed  in 
regular  diagonal  lines.  About  four  rows  (sometimes  five)  occupy 
the  width  of  the  stems,  the  cells  having  a  width  of  about  a  tenth  of 
a  line.  About  five  cells  occupy  the  space  of  one  line  measured 
vertically.  The  interspaces  between  the  mouths  of  the  cells  are 
oocupied  by  exceedingly  minute  tnbuli,  which  form  only  a  single 
row,  or  are  altogether  absent  on  the  lines  which  bound  the  cells 
laterally,  whilst  they  usually  form  a  double  series  on  the  spaces  by 
which  the  cells  of  a  given  row  are  separated  vertically. 

This  beautifjul  little  fossil  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  some  of 
the  beds  of  the  Hamilton  formation.  It  is  allied  to  the  Ceriopora 
ptmetata  of  Gk)ldfuss  (Petref  Gkrm.  plate  Ixiv.  fig.  12),  and 
to  MiUepora  interporosa,  Phillips  (Oeology  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii. 
pi  i.  figs.  86-39),  especially  to  the  former;  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  both,  by  perfectly  good  and  easily  recognized  characters.  I  am 
at  present  unable  to  decide  as  to  its  true  generic  affinities,  and  have 
simply  referred  it  provisionally  to  Ceriopora  on  account  of  its  close 
relationship  to  C.  punctata,  Gk>ld£,  which  likewise  occurs  in  the 
Devonian  Bocks. 

Locality  and  Fomuition. — Common  in  the  Hamilton  Formation, 
Widder,  Township  of  Bosanquet 

PoLYFOKA  ptTLOHBLLA,  Nicholson.     PI.  IX.  Fig.  18. 

Polyzoaiy  infundibuliform  or  flabellate,  often  of  considerable  size. 
Branches  nearly  straight,  radiating  from  the  base,  and  increasing  in 
number  by  bifurcation  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  lines.  About 
six  branches  in  the  space  of  three  lines,  the  diameter  of  the  branches 
being  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  line,  and  the  interspaces 
aiightly  less.  Dissepiments  on  the  same  plane  as  the  outer  surfaoe 
of  the  polyzoary,  depressed  below  the  inner  surface,  short,  narrower 
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than  the  branohee,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  line  apart. 
Fenestrales  regularly  oval,  half  a  line  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  line  in  width,  four  or  five  in  the  spaoe  of  three  lines,  alternate 
or  sub-alternate  in  contiguous  rows.  The  upper  or  inner  surface  of 
the  branches  carries  the  cells,  three  rows  of  which  occur  on  every 
branch,  and  sometimes  four  opposite  the  origin  of  the  dissepiments. 
The  cells  are  flask-shaped,  sometimes  slightly  unequal  in  size,  their 
mouths  round,  those  of  the  central  row  alternating  with  those  of  the 
lateral  rows.  From  six  to  eight  pores  in  the  space  of  aline,  or  three 
to  four  in  the  length  of  each  fenestrule.  The  reverse  face  of  the 
polyzoary  is  smooth  or  obscurely  striated. 

The  species  to  which  this  is  most  nearly  allied  is  P.  HaMana^ 
Prout,  which  occurs  in  the  St  Louis  Group  of  Illinois,  and  which 
I  have  likewise  detected  in  the  Ck)miferous  formation  of  Ontaria 
P.  pulehella  is,  however,  readily  distinguished  by  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the .  dissepiments,  the  greater  proportionate  and  absolute 
width  of  the  fenesti*ules,  and  the  possession  of  three  (instead  of  four) 
rows  of  cells  on  each  branch. 

Locality  and  Formation, — ^Common  in  the  Comiferous  Limestone 
of  Port  Colborne,  and  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Wainfleet 

POLTPORA   TBNBLLA,   Nichol^U.      PL  IX.  Fig.  19,  6. 

Polyzoary  small,  forming  a  flattened  expansion ;  branches  radiat- 
ing from  the  base,  and  increasing  by  bifurcation  at  intervals  of 
about  two  lines.  Branches  narrow,  about  eight  in  the  space  of  three 
lines,  their  width  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  line.  Fenestrales  oval, 
about  eight  or  nine  in  a  space  of  three  lines  measured  longitudinally, 
and  ten  in  the  same  space  measured  diagonally ;  the  length  of  eaok 
about  half  a  liive,  the  width  a  third  less.  Dissepiments  very  short 
and  narrow,  without  pores.  Cells  arranged  in  three  alternating 
rows  on  the  branches,  opening  by  minute  rounded  apertures,  two 
or  three  of  which  occupy  the  length  of  a  fenestrule.  Reverse  un- 
known. 

This  pretty  little  species  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  ptdcheUa  and  P. 
IJaUiana;  but  is  distinguished  by  its  much  more  delicate  propor- 
tions, its  narrower  and  more  closely-set  branches,  and  ita  smidler 
fenestrules. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Bare  in  the  Corniferous  Limestone, 
Lot  6,  C/on.  1,  Wainfleet. 

POLYPORA   TtJBBROULATA,   NicholsOU.       PI.  IX.  Fig.  20. 

Polyzoary  small,  forming  a  flattened  expansion,  which  springs 
from  a  strong  foot-stalk.  Branches  radiating  from  thci  base,  and 
increasing  by  bifurcation  at  intervals  of  about  a  line  and  a  half; 
from  a  third  to  half  a  line  in  breadth,  rounded  and  destitute  of 
carinas.  Dissepiments  very  short,  widest  at  their  junction  with 
the  branches.  Fenestrules  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  usually 
a  very  long  oval,  always  longer  by  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  than 
wide  ;  having  an  average  width  of  a  third  of  a  line  to  half  a  line,  by 
a  length  of  one  line  or  a  little  less.  Two  fenestrules  in  the  space  of 
two  Imes  measured  longitudinally,  four  in  the  same  space  measured 
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transversely ;  those  of  conf iguoos  rows  being  usually  opposite  or 
nearly  so.  ZHssepiments  nou-poriferous.  Four  (sometimes  three) 
alternating  rows  of  cells  on  each  branch,  opening  by  minute  rounded 
pores,  which  are  prominently  eleyated  above  the  general  surface. 
Five  pores  to  the  length  of  a  fenestrule.    Beverse  unknown. 

Polyzora  tubercidata  differs  from  all  the  other  recorded  specieB 
of  the  genus,  except  P.  venucosa,  McCoy,  in  the  possession  of  pro- 
minent-edged pores,  which  give  to  the  celluliferous  surface  of  the 
branohes  a  peculiar  tuberculated  or  pustulose  appearance.  The 
latter  species,  however,  has  exceedingly  long  and  narrow  fenestrules, 
with  nearly  twice  as  many  pores  to  the  length  of  a  fenestrule.  I 
have  only  seen  fragmentary  examples  of  this  species. 

Locality-  and  Ihrmation. — Bare  in  the  Hamilton  Group,  Bartlett's 
MiUs,  near  Arkona,  Township  of  Bosanquet 

Bktspoba  Phillipsi,  Nicholson.    PL  IX.  Fig.  21. 

Polyzoary  infundibulifomif  or  forming  a  flattened  expansion. 
Branches  lender,  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
measured  transversely,  parallel,  flexnous,  not  united  by  dissepiments, 
but  coalescing  at  intervals  of  about  a  third  of  a  line,  and  over 
spaces  of  the  same  length.  Fenestrules  oval,  six  or  seven  in  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  measured  vertically,  seven  or  eight 
in  the  same  space  measured  diagonally  (five  in  two  lines  on  an 
average),  regularly  alternate  in  contiguous  rows.  Cells  in  two 
alternating  rows  upon  each  branch,  the  rows  separated  in  decorti- 
cated specimens  by  a  distinct  impressed  line.  Three  cells  to  the 
length  of  a  fenestrule,  sometimes  only  two ;  and  one  or  two  opposite 
the  points  where  the  branches  coalesce.     Beverse  unknown. 

This  is  a  genuine  BeteporOf  and  in  its  general  form  and  its  biserial 
cells  is  closely  allied  to  B,  prisca^  GoldfUss,  which  I  have  found 
abundantly  in  the  Comiferous  Limestone  of  Ontario.  It  is,  how- 
ever, readily  distinguished  by  the  more  slender^  rounded,  and  ap- 
parently non-angulated  branches,  the  much  smaller  size  of  the 
fenestrules,  and  the  greater  number  of  thes^  openings  in  a  given 
space.  I  have  named  the  species  in  honour  of  Professor  PhUlips, 
to  whom  we  owe  so  many  descriptions  of  Devonian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous fossils. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Comiferous  Limestone,  Port  Oolbome. 

(To  be  eonelucUd  in  our  next  Number,) 

\*  Plate  IX.  will  accompany  the  oonoluding  part  of  this  paper  in  our  next  Number. 
— ^Edit.  Gbol.  Mag. 


IV. — BrBODus^  A  Coal  Mbasubb  Fish. 
By  W.  J.  Barkab,  L.R.C.P.  Lend. ;  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 
rpHEBE  appear  to  be  two  or  three  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
JL  classification  of  fossil  fishes,  and  of  obtaining  sufficient  data  to 
establish  the  earliest  period  of  the  earth's  formation,  during  the 
deposition  of  which  any  particular  fish  existed,  the  principal  obstruc- 
tion being  caused  by  the  disconnected  manner  in  which  the  researches 
have  been  carried  on ;  for  palsBontologists,  as  a  rule,  confine  them- 
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selves  to  the  fauna  or  flora  of  the  formationa  that  are  most  exposed         ^ 
in  their  looalities,  either  by  nature  or  by  the  band  of  man.    Thus 
palaeontologists,  living  in  a  district  where  the  extraotion  of  Ootl  is 
the  chief  employment,  oolleot  and  study  the  remains  existing  in  the 
Garboniferoas  strata,  and  often  their  researches  are  narrower  even 
than  this,  being  confined  either  to  the  true  Goal  Measuzes  or  to  the 
Subcarboniferous  Limestones.     In  oonsequence  of  this  limitation  of         ' 
inquiry,  there  is  often  great  ignorance  of  what  passes  in  distriolB 
where  otlier  formations  are  worked,  and  it  may  very  well  happen         ! 
that  the  remains  of  the  same  fish  or  reptile  may  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent formations,  but  yet  be  named  differently  and  considered  ss 
distinct  genera.     Errors  also  arise  from  ooUeotors  following  the      .  i 
dogmatic  statement  of  some  distinguished  palsBontologist.    In  this 
manner,  Prof.  Owen  caused  great  confusion  among  Coal  Heasuie 
inquirers  when  he  published  his  **  Dental  Characteristics  of  Fishes," 
for  in  that  work  he  founded  numerous  new  genera  upon  very  small 
data  indeed.     The  confusion  in  this  ca^e,  however,  was  not  of  long         ^ 
duration ;  for  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Atthey  (the  latter  having  probably 
the  largest  collection  of  Coal  Measure  Vertebrate  remains  in  the         ^ 
Northumbrian  district)  immediately  showed  most  conclusively,  &om 
specimens  in  their  possession,  that  every  tooth  named  by  Prof 
Owen  had  either  been  named  previously,  and  of  course  differently, 
or  was  simply  a  tubercle,  and  not  a  tooth.     I  also  can  emphatically 
confirm  their  conclusions.    In  the  same  manner  I  consider  the  state- 
ment of  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  that  the  fish  Hyhodus  was  never         j 
found  below  strata  of  Triassic  age,  while  its  ally  Cladodus  existed  in         f 
the  Carboniferous  period,  has  influenced  palsaontologists  to  believe         i 
that  all  teeth  having  the  characters  of  Hyhodus,  and  found  in  the         ) 
Coal  Measures,  could  not  be  Hyhodus,  but  Cladodus.     The  belief 
that  the  remains  of  the  former  fish  are  never  found  in  the  Coal 
formation  has  hitherto  been  universal ;  yet  I  have  seen  specimens 
gathered  in  Northumberland  and  Staffordshire  that  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  any  way  from  the  descriptions  and  drawings  given  by 
Agassiz  in  his  excellent  work  "  Poissons  Fossiles."     In  fact  that  is 
the  only  work,  combining  both  Hyhodus  and  Cladodus,  that  I  have 
access  to,  in  which  I  can  find  any  definite  descriptions  or  drawings, 
and  these  are  so  good  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words 
and  copy  his  drawings  in  order  to  prove  that  remains  of  Hyhodus  are 
foimd  in  the  Coal  Measures.     In  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Illinois"  there  are  exoellent  descriptions   eoid 
engravings  of  Cladodus, 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Poissons  Fossiles"  Agassiz  says,  with 
regard  to  the  geological  position  of  Hyhodus,  "  Nous  voyons  des  dents 
d^Hyhodes  apparaltre  pour  le  premiere  fois  dans  le  Muschelkalk,  se 
oontinuer  dans  le  Eeuper,  et  devenir  tr^s-nombreuses  dans  le  Lias 
et  dans  les  terrains  inferieur  du  Jura.  II  n'y  a  que  la  oraie  qui  ne 
nous  ait  pas  foumi  de  dent  qu'on  puisse  rapporter  au  rayon  de  la 
craie  de  Lewis,  que  j'ai  decrit  sous  le  nom  de  Hyhodus  sulcatos. 
Enfin  les  Hyhodes  sent  oompUtement  etrangers  aux  t^rains  tertiaires 
et  k  I'epoque  aotuAlle,  qfd  na  oontiennent  ni  rayons  ni  dents  de  oe 
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type."  Again,  as  to  the  positioii  of  Oladodtu,  he  remarks,  ''Tontes 
les  esp^oes  oomme  jusqu'i  ce  jour  proyiennent  des  tetraines  houil- 
lers."  In  the  catalogue  of  the  colleotion  of  fossils  in  the  Museum  of 
Piractical  GedLogy,  I  notioe  there  are  not  any  Hyhodi  mentioned  as 
having  been  obtained  from  formations  below  the  Lower  Lias,  and  all 
tbeir  Cladodi  have  been  discovered  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  not  in  the  true  Coal  Measures.  The  specimens  of  Cladodus 
described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ^'Geological  Survey  of 
Illinois"  were  obtained  both  from  the  Coal  Measures  and  from  the 
Snbcarboniferous  Limestone,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  The 
ime  Coal  Measures  have  supplied  the  Cladodi  in  my  possession,  and 
all  that  I  have  observed  in  the  collections  of  other  local  palseonto- 
logistfi. 

Before  remarking  upon  the  teeth  of  ByhoduB  and  Cladodus  that 
have  been  obtained  from  the  true  Coal  Measures  in  the  Nortiiumbrian 
and  other  districts,  I  shall  quote  the  description  of  thofe  teeth  as 
g^^en  by  Agassiz,  and  shall  then  direct  attention  to  a  faw  of  his 
engravings  of  the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  comparison 
with  the  drawings  of  teeth  that  have  been  found  in  the  Coal 
Measures  and  wrongly  named  dadodtUf  and  also  with  specimens  of 
true  Oladodua  obtained  from  the  same  Measures.  The  teeth  of 
HyhoduB  are  ^  En  gtoeral  plut6t  gr^les  que  massives,  ces  dents  so 
eaiBoterisent  par  la  presence  d'un  ^ne  median  ordinairement  sensi- 
blement  allonge,  subul6  et  pointu.  Ce  cone,  qui,  dans  beaucoup 
d'esp^ces,  est  aussi  long  et  m^m^  plus  long  que  la  base  de  la  dent 
SOT  laquelle  il  repose,  est  flanqu6,  des  deux  o6t6s  d'un  certain  nombre 
de  petits  e5nes  que  nous  appelons  cones  secondaires,  et  qui  vont  en 
decraUMuU  du  milieu  f>er$  Us  hords,  de  tdle  mani^re  que  la  plus 
grand  est  aussi  le  plus  rapprodi6  du  cone  principal  et  que  le  plus 
petit  en  est  le  plus  61oigne.  Le  nofnbre  de  ees  ednea  eecondaires  rCeisi 
pas  toujours  igal  dee  deux  c6Ue  de  la  dent ;  tantdt  ce  sent  les  ante- 
rienrs,  tantdt  les  posterieurs,  qui  sent  les  plus  nombrense  et  les  plus 
d^eloppes.  Jusqu'ici  je  n'en  ai  pas  remarqu6  plus  de  quaire  d'un 
o6te,  mais  souvent  il  n'y  en  a  qu'un  on  deux.  .  .  .  Le  cone  principal 

est  plus  on  moins  oomprime  de  dehors  en  dedans, oet 

i^latissement  ne  va  jamais  jusqu'A  rendre  la  exteme  face  de  la  dent 
tout-d-fait  plate  ou  m^me  concave.  .  .  .  Toute  la  surfiuse  de  la  dent 
est  convert  de  plis  verticaux,  plus  ou  moins  gros,  suivant  les  esp^s, 
iBMA  en  g^6ral  tr^s-distinots,  .  .  •  c'est  toujours  k  la  base  de  I'email 
que  les  plis  sont  le  plus  accuses.  ...  La  racine  Jie  la  dent  est 
grosse  et  osseuse.  ...  La  radne  est  en  general  parall^le  k  la  base 
de  r^mail. 

After  describing  the  different  species  of  Hyhodue,  he  proceeds  to 
give  the  characteristics  of  Cladodm,  '*  Les  d^Us  de  ee  genre  oiU  la 
flus  grcmde  ressemblanee  avee  eeUes  du  genre  Hphodus,  Cest  la 
meme  forme  ^lano6e  du  cdne  median;  le  m^me  aspect  pliss^  de 
r^matl ;  les  mimes  rapports  entre  la  racine  et  la  couronne.  Le  c&ne 
jpHncipal  est  4galement  JUxnguS  de  ehaque  edU  de  ednes  secondaires^ 
SMOfi  aveo  oette  difference  qu'au  lieu  d'aller  en  dScroissani  du  mi]iea 
^ers  les  bords,  ces  cdnes  secondaires  prhmtent  une  disposition  inverse, 
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c'est-d^dire  qae  la  cone  secotidaire  ezterne  est  sensiblement  plus 
developp6  que  les  autres." 

Aocording  to  Agassiz,  then,  the  only  external  differences  between 
Hybodus  and  Oladodus  are,  that  in  the  former  the  secondary  dentides 
decrease  in  sizse  as  they  proceed  from  the  centre,  while  in  the  latter 
they  increase ;  and  also  that  in  Hybodjus  the  secondary  denticles  aie 
waequal  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  principal  cone,  while  in 
Oladodus  they  are  eqwd  on  each  side  of  the  centre  denticle. 

With  regard  to  the  microscopical  structure  of  these  teeth,  the 
above  is  the  only  author  that  I  'am  acquainted  with  who  has  described 
it,  and  he  says,  **  Les  dents  da  genre  Cladodus  montrent  en  g6n6ral 
la  mSme  structure  fondamentale  que  celles  des  Hyhodes ; "  but  be 
considers  that  in  the  former  teeth  the  medullary  canals  are  larger 
and  branch  more  seldom,  especially  in  the  crown,  and  that  the  cald- 
gerous  tubes  are  large,  very  short,  and  branch  freely.  The  internal 
differences  are,  therefore,  very  slight,  if  there  be  any  at  all ;  for  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  arrived  at  his  condusiens  about  the  canals 
and  tubules.  I  have  examined  numerous  teeth  of  all  kinds  under 
the  microscope,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  positively  with  regard 
to  any  tooth  that  it  was  a  different  genus  merely  because  the  medullary 
canals  were  larger  and  branched  less  than  in  another  specimen 
closely  allied  to  it  in  external  appearance,  for  in  no  other  character* 
istic  do  they  vary  so  much ;  even  the  teeth  of  the  same  species  are 
different  in  this  respect. 

We  have  now  seen  what  are  the  chief  differences  between  these 
teeth,  and  what  is  the  geological  position  which  up  to  this  time 
they  have  been  considered  to  hold.  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to 
compare  the  specimens  I  have  under  my  notice  at  present  with 
drawings  of  acknowledged  Eyhodus  and  Cladodus  from  the  ''  Poissons 
Fossiles"  and  ''The  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois.'' 


JL 


Teeth  of  Eyhodut  (Figs.  1  and  2),  compared  with  teeth  of  Oladodm  (Figs.  3-6). 
[Since  the  above  paper  was  written  I  have  examined  the  minute 
structure  of  the  teeth  of  Eyhodus  obtained  from  the  Wealden  of 
Sussex  and  from  the  Northumbrian  Coal  Measures,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  almost  identical.  Engravings,  exhibiting  their  micra- 
scopical  structures,  appeared  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  of  Dental 
Surgery"  for  February,  1874.] 
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As  I  have  before  remarked,  all  teeUi  resembling  Byhodm  were 
judged  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cladodus  if  tkej  were  found  in  the 
Oarboniferous  strata ;  but  in  any  case,  whether  they  are  two  different 
genera^  or  whether  they  are  all  Oladodus,  their  appearance  in  these 
Measures  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  have  examined  during  the  last  few 
days  the  collections  of  three  different  local  palsBontologists,  and 
have  been  able  to  discover  only  siifteen  teeth  among  them,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  very  well  shown,  so  that  their  characteristics 
can  be  easily  deteoted.  Among  these  sixteen  teeth  only  two  present 
the  external  form  and  appe^anoe  described  by  Agassiz  as  belonging 
to  Cladodus,  one  being  in  the  possession  of  my  father,  the  other 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Simm,  of  Cramlington ;  these  two  teeth  I  have 
exhibited  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have 
drawn  Figs.  4  and  5,  the  first  being  Cladodus  mirahiU$,  from  ^g,  2, 
table  22,  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "Poissons  Fossiles" ;  the  second, 
C,  kmrnaides,  from  fig.  16,  plate  L,  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  these  are  two  specimens  of  true  Cladodi  teeth,  that  is,  if  there 
be  such  a  genus  as  Cladodus,  for  1  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  Jlyhodus,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
vpon  the  consideration  of  that  question  at  present. 

The  remaining  fourteen  teeth  do  not  present  any  similarity  to  the 
above  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Cladodus,  but  do  resemble  in 
every  particuleor  the  description  I  have  given  of  Hyhodm ;  and  the 
oompcuison  of  them  with  acknowledged  teeth  of  Jlybodua  will,  I 
think,  remove  all  doubt  that  there  may  yet  exist  on  this  subject 
Figs.  1  and  2  are  copies  of  Jlybodua  cuspidaiua  and  JZ  pUcatalis 
respectively,  as  drawn  by  Agassiz  in  fig.  6,  table  22a,  and  fig.  11, 
table  24,  of  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work.  Fig.  3  is  a  tooth 
irom  the  Coal  Measures  of  Staffordshire,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ward, 
ofLongton,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  Cladodus,  Tho  specimen  is 
certainly  perfect,  for  every  trace  of  shale  has  been  removed  from  it, 
80  that  it  oan  be  examined  on  all  sides.  The  remainder  of  the  teeth 
resemble  Fig.  8  generally,  but  differ,  as  according  to  Agassiz  they 
should,  in  having  the  secondary  denticles  unequally  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  central  cone.  The  arrangement  of  the  fourteen  teeth 
is  as  follows :  in  one  there  is  one  secondary  denticle  on  one  side  of 
the  principal  denticle,  and  none  on  the  other;  this  secondary  denticle 
is  very  small,  and  not  well  developed,  as  in  Cladodus ;  in  one  there 
is  one  on  each  side,  neither  of  which  are  developed ;  in  four  there 
are  two  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other;  in  two,  two  on  each  side; 
in  one,  three  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other ;  in  three,  three  on 
one  side,  and  two  on  the  other ;  in  one,  four  and  one  respectively  ; 
in  one,  four  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other.  In  every  case  where 
there  is  more  than  one  denticle  on  one  side,  they  decrease,  in  size,  as 
in  Fig.  3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  similarity  of  these  teeth 
with  the  description  of  Hybodus  as  given  by  Agassiz  is  so  complete 
that  in  no  case  are  there  more  than  four  denticles  on  one  side. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  Hybodus  existed  long  before 
the  period  assigned  by  Agassiz  and  other  writeis,  and  was  probably 
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as  plentiful  in  the  trae  Goal  Measures  as  in  the  Lower  Lias.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  these  so-oalled  teeth  of  CladoduM,  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  HyhoduBy  have  ever  been  found  in  the  Subcarboniferons 
Limestone,  but  I  know  that  the  teeth  of  true  Cladodi  have  been 
found  in  that  series  of  strata.  The  teeth  of  both  Hyhodiu  and 
Cladodua  from  these  Measures  have  been  obtained  in  dose  proximity 
to,  and  even  buried  in,  masses  of  shagreen  and  cartilage,  and  also 
associated  with  the  spines  and  tubercles  of  CiefMcanthuB  and  6yra- 
canihuB.  I  hope  in  another  paper  to  show  from  specimens  in  my 
possession  that  CtenacawihuB  pertains  in  all  probability  to  the  aame 
fish  as  the  teeth  of  Byhodust  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  belong  to 
a  separate  genus  called  CtetMcanihus,  but  to  a  variety  of  Hyhodm. 

y.  — GlAOIALOID  OB  EX-ABBAKGXD  GlAOIAL  DbIIT. 

By  O.  H.  KiKAHAK,  H.R.I.A. 

{Qmduekdfrom  pag$  1 17.) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  recent  drifts  that  in  other  places  are 

being  formed  at  the  present  day.     In  portions  of  the  sea-coast  of 

Western  Ireland,  but  especially  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  there  are  difi 

of  glacial  drift  margining  the  Atlantic.     These  are  degrading  away 

yearly,  the  detritus  being  carried  away  to  form   submarine  and 

estuarine  deposits.   Generally,  on  the  open  seaboard,  these  materials, 

prior  to  being  re-deposited,  are  so  tossed  about  that  they  retain  no 

indication  of  ttieir  former  origin ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  everywhere, 

for  in  the  bays  and  archipelagos  they  are  in  places  very  little 

changed,  and  different  varieties  of  drift  are  being  deposited,  namely, 

fine  silt  or  mud,  sand  and  gravel,  and  a  nearly    unchanged  or 

Glacial  oid  drift,  the  latter  consisting  of  all  or  most  of  the  materials 

Diagnunmatic  Section,  showing  the  relationa  between  an  ancient  cliff  of  (glacial  doft 
and  the  rearranged  or  Gladaloid  drift  with  the  aaaociated  shelly  dnfls. 


A,  B,  B,  pretent  rorfkM  of  the  ground,  dae  to  meteoric  denadatloii. 

C,  D.  E.  ancient  cliff  of  flaoial  drift. 

a.  Olaeialoid  drift,  due  to  meteoric  weathering. 

h.  fland.  gn^l,  cUt.  and  marl. 

0.  Gladatokl  drifts  dne  to  aeaftotioaeonbinad  with  iMiddliw  and  othiriBetaoikMl^ 
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of  which  the  oliffii  were  oomposed.  These  yarietiee  of  the  re-arraiJiged 
drift  doyetfdl  or  graduate  into  one  another,  but  most  of  the  mud  is 
deposited  far  out,  or  in  deep  still  plaoes,  while  the  sand  and  gravel 
aoonmulate  nearer  in  shore,  or  in  places  where  there  are  currents, 
and  the  Glacialoid  drift  is  charaoteristio  of  the  shore  deposits.  The 
last  is  principally  formed  after  heavy  weather,  where  the  cliffs  have 
been  undermined  or  shaken,  so  that  landslips  take  place.  In  heavy 
weather  these  materials  due  to  landslips  will  be  carried  out  mudi 
further  than  ordinary,  forming  widespread  thin  sheets,  while  at 
other  times  they  will  be  more  compact  Sections  of  such  recent  aocu* 
mulations  can  seldom  be  examined,  but  on  rare  occasions  they  are 
exposed  during  extensive  excavations  for  docks  and  other  sea  works. 
It  can  easily  be  understood,  as  the  sea  only  denudes  the  drift  forming  its 
maigin  to  a  certain  depth,  that  underneath  these  recent  marine  deposits 
there  may  be  a  continuous  mass  of  undisturbed  Boulder-clay  drift 
(unless  it  is  displaced  by  Post-Glacial  faults) ;  while  the  Olaciahid 
irift  may  join  into  the  glacial  drift,  but  although  it  may  be  very 
similar  in  aspect^  is  in  reality  unconnected  with  it,  and  a  member  of 
the  more  recent  marine  drift,  the  blocks  and  fragments  that  give 
it  its  supposed  glacial  character  having  been  derived  nearly  un- 
ofaanged  from  the  Boulder-clay  drift  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  in  many  of  the  deposits  of  Olaekdoid  drift  accumulating  in  these 
estuaries  and  bays,  most  of  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  stone,  as  in 
some  river  gravels,  are  arranged  more  or  less  on  edge.^ 

What  is  now  happening  in  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
seema  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  which  in  former  ages  took  place 

>  This  pitching  or  being  on  edge  of  the  bloclu  and  fragments  of  the  '*  re-anranged 
glacial  drift"  I  £a?e  obeeryed  in  the  drift  in  different  places ;  bnt  in  none  do  they  ap- 
pear to  be  so  oonspicQons  as  in  the  co.  Wexford,  where  they  are  oharaoteristie  of  the 
Glacialoid  drift,  some  of  these  drift  sections  being  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  In  accama* 
latioos  forming  at  the  present  day  I  hare  observed  blocks  orfiragments  on  edge  in  the 
following :  at  vtte  bends  of  rirers,  especially  in  mountain  streams ;  in  masses  of  drift  due 
to  landslips,  where  the  mass  has  sUpped  outwards,  and  not  gone  down  perpendicolarly ; 
and  i^  the  in-shore  aoonmalations  in  estoaries,  where  the  drift  between  the  base  of 
the  cliff  and  low  water-mark  ma^r  ^^^  ^  o'  >n<M^  of  the  contained  blocks  and  frag* 
ments  on  edee.  I  can  also  imagine  shore-ice  or  an  iceberg  poshing  along  on  a  mass 
of  drift  would  shore  up  the  blocks  and  fragments.  Mr.  A.  Wyley,  late  geologist  to 
the  Ooremment  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — "  A  solid 
body,  such  as  a  landslip  or  a  moving  iceberg,  would,  I  fimcy,  lift  stones  off  the  flat,  and 
set  them  on  edge;  the  horisontS  thrust  in  either  case  overcoming  the  foroe  of 
gravity  and  acting  at  right  angles  to  tiic  same.  In  other  words,  as,  under  the  action 
of  gravity,  flat  stones  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  force,  so,  in  case  of  a 
force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  foroe  of  gravitv,  it  is  natural  that  ihe  flat  stones 
should  change  their  position  in  the  same  degree;  out  as  the  foroe  of  gravity  would 
still  be  acting,  their  position  would  in  most  cases  be  determined  by  a  '  component' 
of  the  two  forces.  This  en»lanation  will  only  apply  to  where  the  mass  of  mud  has 
been  moved  by  some  strong  horiioutal  force,  and  may  also  account  for  the  £Mst  of  the 
sure  or  less  upright  position  of  slates  and  such  like  stones  at  river  bends,  where  there 
is  always  a  strong  horicontal  force  in  the  eddy."  In  the  oo.  Wexford  the  upright 
position  of  the  stones  may  in  part  be  due  to  shore-ice  or  stranded  icebergs ;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  drift  was  similarly  formed  to  the  shore  accumulations 
of  some  estuaries  of  the  present  day,  as  all  theee  drifts  are  adjoining  what  must  have 
been  land  when  the  shelly  drifb  were  being  deposited,  the  ^r««t  lengths  of  the 
sections  being  due  to  the  present  cliffs  running  with  very  similar,  if  not  nearly 
identical  bearuig  to  the  clifls  that  bounded  the  Br^-^rifi  itimnh* 
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in  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  In  the  area  comprising  the  greater 
portion  of  the  oo.  Wexford,  ,and  the  south-east  part  of  the  oo. 
Wicklow,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  prior  to  the  glacial  period  the 
principal  yalleys  were  more  or  less  excavated  or  opened  along  linei 
of  breaks  and  other  weak  portions  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  Afterwards 
some  of  these  valleys  were  obliterated  by  large  accumulations  of 
Boalder-day  drift ;  while  others,  as  Dana  has  pointed  out  of  other 
places,  were  during  the  glacial  period  occupied  by  sub-glacier  rivera 
Subsequently  some  of  the  filled  valleys  were  more  or  less  re-ezoa» 
▼ated,  and  during  the  Esker  sea  period  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
below  the  250  feet  contour  line  were  filled  by  shelly  drifts,  to  be 
again  re-excavated  in  more  recent  times,  partly  by  marine  and  partly 
by  meteoric  denudation. 

During  the  '<  Esker  sea  period  "  the  area  we  are  now  considering 
was  an  archipelago,  studded  with  various  shoals  and  islands,  tiM 
largest  of  the  latter  being  the  land  that  is  now  known  as  the  Foith 
or  Three  Bock  Mountains ;  and  through  this  archipelago  the  principal 
currents  seem  to  have  flowed  from  the  southward  towards  the 
northward.^ 

^  Off  the  present  coast  of  south-east  Ireland  the  principal  current  runs  froa 
south  towards  north ;  and  from  the  headlands,  bars  and  oanks  extend  northward,  ia 
which  the  materials  become  finer  as  we  proceed  in  that  direction ;  while  westward,  or 
inside  these  bars  and  banks,  fine  materials  are  accumulated.  On  the  coast  south  ol 
the  headlands,  which  are  open  to  the  Ml  force  of  the  current,  the  accumulation  if 
well-washed  sand,  nayel,  or  shingle :  and,  as  similar  relations  exist  between  the  dif- 
ferent deposits  ana  the  ancient  islands  and  shore-line  of  the  sea  of  the  '*  Esker 
period"  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  then,  as  now,  the  principal 
current  flowed  from  southward  to  northward.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  ths 
chalks  and  flints  found  in  the  drifts  of  the  cos.  Wicklow  and  Wexford  come  from 
Antrim  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I,  however,  see  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition ;  for 
if  the^  came  thence,  the  drifts,  as  we  proceed  northward  along  the  coast  through  the 
<x>UHtie8  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Down,  ought  to  Mcome  more  and  more 
chalky,  which  is  not  the  case;  for  when  we  proceed  northward  out  of  Wexford,  we  lose 
all  the  great  marl  deposits,  such  as  would  be  formed  f^om  the  denudation  of  chalk. 
The  marls  of  Wexfoni  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Wicklow  would  seem  to  be  the 
washing  from  some  of  the  chalk  in  England  or  France,  while  the  sands  associated  with 
the  marls  are  similar  to  the  detritus  formed  by  marine  or  meteoric  abrasion  from  the 
associated  rocks  of  the  greensand  formation.  Furthermore,  the  pieces  of  chalk  found 
in  the  drift  are  more  like  the  hard  beds  in  the  English  chalk,  the  '*  Chalk  rock"  of 
Whitaker,  than  any  of  the  Antrim  chalk.  Mr.  Wylej,  however,  who  has  carefully  ex- 
amined the  counties  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  thus  wntes :— **  That  the  chalk  flints  are 
from  the  Irish  chalk,  not  necessarily  from  Antrim,  is  proved  by  the  foUowinjr  eonsider- 
ations.  A  very  large  proportion  or  the  flints  are  altered  into  jasper  of  various  sorts; 
many  are  agates  and  chalcedonys,  which  are  only  found  when  the  chalk  has  been 
subjected  to  strong  volcanic  action,  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Besides,  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  flint,  picked  up  near  Cam  Point,  with  a  peculiar  coral,  at  once 
identified  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  Y.  Du  Noyer  as  similar  to  ones  he  had  seen  in  the 
chalk  of  ihe  North.  The  abundance  of  these  flints  and  jaspers  at  Cam  Point  and 
thereabouts,  as  well  as  in  the  bight  of  Cardigan  Bay,  at  Aoerystwith,  etc.,  on  the 
same  parallel,  simply  arises  from  the  continual  tidal  action  gnnding  all  into  sand 
and  mud  except  the  flints.  These  I  consider  are  all  out  of  one  of  the  drifts,  and 
that  not  the  marl ;  probably  the  old  glacial  drift,  which,  as  indicated  by  the  rock 
markings  of  the  district,  came  from  the  N.W.  It  is  barely  possible,  as  the  chalk 
or  its  equivalents  extends  through  Belgium  and  Northern  and  Eastern  France  to 
Northern  Germany  and  east  of  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia  and  still  farther  eastward,  they 
may  at  one  time  mtve  possibly  extended  to  the  valley  between  Cam  Point  and  the 
Welsh  coasty  the  present  8t»  George's  ChaimeL    in  the  great  limestone  plain  of 
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Some  of  the  ialands  were  lockj  masses  or  rocky  detritos,  while 
many  of  them,  especially  those  to  the  south-east,  were  composed 
wholly  of  glacial  drift.  During  the  ''  Esker  sea  period  "  the  isliuidsy 
wholly  or  partly  formed  of  drift,  were  more  or  less  denuded,  some 
being  totally  submerged,  while  others,  when  the  land  finally  began  to 
rise  again,  were  bounded  by  drift  cMs  of  a  greater  or  less  height 
Daring  the  progress  of  the  denudation  of  these  islands  various  layers 
and  beds  of  re-arranged  or  Qladcdoid  drift  must  have  been  deposited, 
mterstiatified  with  and  graduating  into  the  sands,  clays,  and  marls ; 
while  subsequently  to  the  retreat  of  the  waters  the  drift  cliffs  would 
slip  and  weather  away,  forming  a  drift  talus  over  the  other  drift,  more 
or  less  long,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  that  formed  the 
drift  diff  {see  aketchj  p.  168).  The  drift  in  these  meteoric  slopes  would 
neoessarily  be  very  similar  to  the  drift  in  the  original  cliffs,  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials;  and  if  the  cliffs  consisted  of  glacial  drift, 
the  meteoric  talus  would  be  almost  undistinguishable  from  glacial 
drift :  yet  of  course  it  could  not  be  so  classed,  as  it  had  been  r6-arranged 
by  meteoric  action,  and  would  be  more  or  less  stratified,  while  typical 
glacial  drift  is  unstratified.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Garlow 
Hills,  Glacialoid  drift,  due  to  meteoric  action,  is  found  extending  in 
thin  sheets  for  over  100  yards  on  to  recent  peat,  so  that  the  t^rf-cutters 
have  to  dear  away  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness  of  drift 
before  they  come  to  the  peat;  yet  this  ''clearing"  graduates  into  a 
drift  that  would  by  many  be  called  glaciaL  Some  of  the  re-arranged 
drifts,  capping  the  shelly  drift  of  the  oo.  Wexford,  are  typical 
Glacialoid  drift  ;  but  others  which  have  covered  them  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  now  extend  a  long  way  over  them,  are  similar,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  stratified,  to  the  peculiar  drift  made  up  of  rock 
detritus  so  common  in  parts  of  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  other 
places  in  Ireland.  This  kind  of  drift  ^  forms  in  places  high  sea-cliffs; 
and  if  such  cliffs  were  exposed  to  much  meteoric  abrasion,  they  would 
form  longer  slopes  than  the  weathering  of  typical  glacial  drift  Whea 
this  dass  of  drift  overlies  the  marl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  that 
during  the  Esker  sea  period  must  have  been  islands,  there  are  often,  at 
the  height  of  a  few  feet  above  the  marl,  lenticular  sheets  of  a  brecciated 
drift,  locally  called  "  rubble  beds,"  made  up  of  angular  blocks  from 
six  to  twelve,  or  even  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  long,  similar 
to  the  shoreformation  found  in  the  recent  marine  depositions  close  to 
the  base  of  some  seardiffs.    This  breccia  ranges  from  a  few  inches 

iKknd  and  the  Silurians  and  jpranitefl  to  the  east  of  it  there  are  ample  materials  for 
the  formation  of  the  Wexford  marls,  in  which  ^rou  will  find,  though  rarely,  limestone 
pebbles.  I  always  looked  on  these  marls  as  the  deep-water  representatiTes  of  the 
limestone  [Esker]  grarels  which  ohoked  ap  all  the  yalleys  through  the  mountains  to 
the  west  and  noith-west,  while  the  marls  and  clays  were  deposited  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Utter." 

^  This  peculiar  drift  is  often  similar  in  aspect  to  the  << foundation '*  or  ''broken 
shelf"  (of  the  miner),  made  up  of  the  underlying  rock  debris,  found  in  many  places 
between  the  typical  glacial  drift  and  the  solid  rock.  In  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Gal- 
way,  and  many  other  places,  it  lies  between  the  glacial  drift  and  the  rock,  and  is 
of  inconsiderable  thickness;  but  in  some  of  the  eoutherii  counties  it  is  of  a  neat 
thickness,  and  unassociated  with  any  typical  glacial  drift.  The  rocks  under  it  I  uayg 
nerer  foond  to  be  ice-dresaed. 
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to  two  or  three  feet  in  thiokness.  The  re-arranged  angular  delritos 
in  the  marl  pits,  north  of  the  Forth  Mountains,  is  rarely  over  eig^t 
or  ten  feet  deep,  though  this  is  probably  not  its  maximum  thickness, 
as  a  marl  deposited  near  a  high  oliff  ought  to  have  a  greater  depth  of 
this  detritus  over  it,  and  in  some  sections  on  the  ooast  the  delxitas 
covering  is  much  thicker ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  inland  its  full 
thickness  has  not  been  discovered,  as  the  raising  of  the  maii  would 
not  pay  if  too  great  a  surface  had  to  be  removed. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  so-called  "  upper  glacial 
drift"  of  S.B.  Ireland  is  probably  only  Otacialoid  drift,  or  "re- 
arranged  glacial  drift,"  either  by  marine  or  meteoric  action.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed,  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  a  former  paper,* 
that  during  the  **  Esker  sea  period "  some  of  the  mountain  groups 
had  still  tiieiT  glaciers,  and  possibly  during  this  time  some  gbicien 
may  have  existed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wicklow  and  Carlow  Hills, 
which  sent  down  their  detritus  on  to  the  shelly  drifts ;  consequently 
in  a  few  subordinate  places  a  true  glacial  drift  may  cap  the  shelly 
drifts ;  such  deposits,  if  they  exist,  must  necessarily  be  isolated,  and 
of  subordinate  importance,  and  do  not  afifect  the  general  question. 

The  loose  practice,  adopted  by  many  observers,  of  grouping 
together  Glacial  and  **  re-arranged  or  Glacialoid  drift,"  has  led  them 
into  the  error  of  imagining  that  two  distinct  Glacial  periods  existed 
over  tracts  of  country,  where  in  reality  there  is  only  evidence  for 
one;  the  re-arranged  or  Glacialoid  drift  being  a  member  of  the 
gravelly  or  fossiliferous  drift,  all  being  products  produced  contem- 
poraneously by  very  /nmilar  causes.  If,  however,  they  still  insist 
on  keeping  the  stratified  re-arranged  glacial  drift  as  a  member  of  the 
Glacial  group,  they  should  also  include  therein  the  Esker  and  other 
gravels  and  sands,  and  every  kind  of  accumulation  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  glacial  drift. 

In  a  paper  like  this  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  shdly 
drifts  of  like  Wicklow  and  Dublin  Mountains,  which  were  found  at 
an  altitude  of  about  1200  feet,  by  the  Bev.  M.  H.  Close  on  the 
Three«rock  Mountain.  This  extraordinary  height  to  which  the 
shelly  drift  ranges  in  this  portion  of  the  mountain  group  it  is 
hard  to  account  for;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  it  is  due  to  the  elevation 
of  an  oblong  tract  with  a  general  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  here 
raised,  much  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  while  associated 
with  the  elevation  was  the  formation  of  great  Post-glacial  ianlts.' 
These  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  curves  of  elevations  and  their  assodated 
faults  would  seem  to  have  had  their  greatest  upthrow  in  the  neigh- 

^  Notes  on  some  of  the  Drift  in  Ireland,  Dublin  Qoarterlj  Joonial  of  Sdeneoi, 
▼ol.  ri.  p.  249  et  leq. 

*  The  fanlte  trayening  this  conntir  hare  not  been  worked  out;  bat  I  wonld  so^geit 
ihat  a  fault  with  an  upthrow  to  the  N.N.W.  runa  along  the  yallej  of  the  Bray  riTsr. 
Thin,  howeyer,  would  seem  to  be  shifted  and  displaced  by  transverse  fiiults,  such  as  ths 
faults  in  GlencuUen,  Sally  Gap,  Glemnacanass,  Glenayonbeg,  etc  ;  while  there  are 
marked  axes  of  elevation,  nearly  psrallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Bray  river,  one  crossing 
the  mountains  obliquely  in  a  S.S.W.  line  from  lAragh,  while  a  aecond  neaily 
parallel,  occurs  a  little  further  to  the  N.M.W. 
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kRirhood  of  the  Three-rook  MooBtain,  it  dimmishing  gradually  to- 
wards the  S.S.W.,  but  more  rapidly  towards  the  N-NJl.' 

In  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  great  altitudes  of  the  shelly 
deposits  in  the  mountains  at  the  junotion  of  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  are  due  to  the  combination  of  axes  of  elevation  and 
gnat  faults,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  country  to  the  N.W. 
of  these  hills,  if  we  oome  S.S.E.  from  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  to 
the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  hills,  it  will  be  found  that  the  altitude  of 
the  gravelly  drift  gradually  increases ;  while  south  of  this  mountain 
raage  in  the  oo.  Wexford,  according  to  Mr.  Wyley's  observations, 
this  drift  is  not  to  be  found  higher  than  the  300  feet  contour  line. 
These  anticlinal  curves,  with  their  accompanying  faults,  must  be 
more  or  less  shifted  by  the  more  recent  faults  of  the  valley  of  the 
Barrow,  and  of  the  other  nearly  N.  and  S.  fissures,  as  west  of  the 
Banow  fftult  the  altitudes  at  which  the  shelly  drift  is  recorded  are 
much  lees  than  those  to  the  east  The  following  are  the  localities 
associated  with  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  hills  and  east  of  the 
Barrow  valley  fault,  in  which  shells  are  recorded:  near  Three 
Bock  Mountain  1200  feet,  Bev.  M.  H.  Close;  Sugarloaf  Mountain 
600  feet,  Dr.  Oldham ;  Bohemabreena,  between  400  and  450  feet, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kinahan;  Telegraph-hill,  Killiney,  400  feet,  Dr.  Oldham; 
and  at  Naas,  380  feet,  Dr.  Oldham.  West  of  the  Barrow  valley 
fittdt  shelly  drifts  are  only  recorded  in  two  places,  both  by  Dr. 
Oldham,  one  in  the  range  of  hills  immediately  west  of  the 
&alt,  <*on  the  flanks  of  the  elevated  coal-field,  between  Athy 
and  Castlecomer"  [height  not  given],  and  the  other  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  Slieve  Bloom  range  at  Boscrea,  co.  Tipperary,  at  a  height  of 
400  feet. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fossiliferous 
drifts  that  in  places  have  been  found  under  glacial  drift,  and  have 
been  called  by  me  in  previous  writings  **  Pre-glacial  drift."  [Mem. 
Geol.  Survey,  Ex,  Sheets  115  and  116,  page  28 ;  Gbol.  Mag.  Oct 
1865.]  These  are  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  pre-glacial,  as  they 
occur  under  glacial  drift;  but  it  appears  probable  that  they  would  be 
more  correctly  spoken  of  as  Intraglaeial  beds,  being  older  than  a 
portion  at  least  of  tiie  Moraine  drift  of  the  adjacent  height,  but 
newer  than  the  Boulder-clay  drift  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland. 
This  drift  at  present  seems  to  be  only  recorded  in  three  places, 
namely,  Boleyneendorrish  river  valley,  adjacent  to  Grort,  co.  Galway, 
where  it  was  observed  by  ^myself ;  in  a  pit  at  the  Newtown  colliery, 
Queen's  oo.,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Edge,  of  Clonbrock 
Ho ;  and  near  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  where  it  was  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson;  the  lignyte  and  associated  beds  at  Lough  Neagh,  cos. 
lyrone  and  Derry,  and  the  deposits  of  pipe  day  with  lignyte  in  the 

^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  east  of  the  St.  George's  Channel,  ovposito 
to  thoae  in  Wicklow,  are  found  still  higher  deposits  of  shelly  drift  The  Welsh 
■belly  drifts  are,  howeyer,  separated  from  those  i%  Wicklow  by  the  system  of 
finiltB  that  occur  in  the  valley  of  St.  Oeorge*s  Channel,  which  is  probably  in  the 
aggregate  &  great  dowothrow  to  the  westward,  as  the  drift  in  the.  east  margin  of 
Klsnd  seems  to  rise  towards  the  npthrow  of  a  fault. 
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Ticinity  of  Oabir,  oo.  Tipperaiy,  may  possibly  be  otber  representatives 
of  this  drift.  In  the  first  locality  it  lies  under  a  drift  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  glaoier  that  came  down  one  of  the  valleys  of  Slieve 
Anghta,  and  probably  was  entombed  during  a  severe  season,  when 
the  glacier  exceeded  its  normal  length,  thereby  burying  a  lacustrine 
aocumulation  under  Moraine  drift.  In  the  second  case  the  inter- 
bedded  peat  occurs  on  very  high  ground,  and  is  undoubtedly  in  part 
oovered  by  Morsdne  drift ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  the  96  feet  over 
it  is  of  that  nature,  I  cannot  say,  as  the  pits  were  closed  long  before 
tiie  country  was  visited.*  Of  the  third  locality  only  a  very  scanty 
record  is  given,  and  from  it  the  forty  feet  over  the  peat  might  be 
either  Boulder-clay, or  Moraine  drift;'  there  is,  however,  on  that 
country  a  considerable  quantity  of  Moraine  drift  that  has  been  sap- 
plied  by  the  ancient  glaciers  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press  I  learn  from  Prof.  J.  McE.  Hughes, 
of  Cambridge,  that  he  believes  ''the  whole  of  the  beds  containing  tlM 
recent  temperate  shells  in  North  Wales  and  to  the  north  and  east  of 
St.  Asaph  are  merely  the  result  of  a  Post-Glacial  sea  eating  back 
olifis  of  Boulder-clay."  ''  It  is  known  that  there  have  been  great 
changes  of  level  since  the  great  cold,  and  whenever  the  sea  washed 
the  base  of  a  Boulder-day  oliff,  it  must,  as  now,  have  undermined 
it,  and  mixed  up  re-sorted  Boulder-olay  and  shells  of  the  later  period, 
while  here  and  there  great  slips  would  throw  old  beaches  on  end 
and  bury  large  masses  of  day  in  sand  and  shingle."  I  also  find  that 
Professor  Hughes  has  stated  this  a  short  time  since  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.' 


MINERALOGY. 

I. — Gorukdttm;  its  Alterations  and  Assooiatbd  Minkrals.  By 
F.  A.  Genth.  ConirihuiionB  from  the  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  No.  1.     Pp.  46. 

rIS  memoir  relates  mainly  to  the  occurrence  of  Oorundum  in 
North  America.  The  largest  deposits  occur  in  the  chromiferous 
serpentine,  or  chrysolite  formation^  and  in  the  adjacent  rocks, 
although  the  mineral  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  rocks  of 
Laurentian  age,  and  in  certain  slates  referred  to  Dr.  Emmons' 
Taconic  system.  Dr.  Genth  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  emery 
beds  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece  may  correspond  in  age  with  the 
corundum  and  emery  of  the  chromiferous  region  in  the  States. 

The  author  describes  a  large  number  of  minerals  which  oocnr 
in  association  with  the  American  corundum,  and  are  supposed  to 
result  in  some  cases  from  its  alteration.  Among  these  substances 
are  four  new  minerals,  described  under  the  names  of  Dudleyiie, 
Kerrite,  Maeonite,  and  Willcoxite. 

1  Gbol.  Maq.  Oct.  1865,  and  Mem.  Geol  Surer,  Ireland,  Ex.  Sheet  137,  p.  60, 
'  Paper  by  T.  Oldham*  M.R.I.A.,  Jonm.  Oeol.  See  Dublin,  toI.  iiL  p.  196. 
>  Gbol.  Mag.  Jan.  1874. 
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Dr.  Grentih's  studies  lead  him  to  oonolnde — ''1.  That  at  the  great 
period  when  the  ohromiferoas  chrysolite  beds  (in  part  subsequently 
altered  into  serpentine,  etc.)  were  deposited,  a  large  quantity  of 
alumina  was  separated,  which  formed  beds  of  oorundum.  2.  That 
this  oorundum  has  subsequently  been  acted  uppn,  and  thus  been 
changed  into  yarious  minerals,  such  as  spinel,  fibrolite,  cyanite,  and 
perhaps  into  some  varieties  of  felspar;  also  into  tourmaline, 
damoorite,  chlorite,  and  margarite.  3.  That  a  part  of  the  products 
of  the  alteration  of  corundum  still  exists  in  the  form  of  large  beds 
of  mica-  (damourite-)  and  chlorite-slates  or  schists.  4.  That  another 
part  has  been  further  altered  and  converted  into  other  minerab  and 
rocks,  such  as  pyrophyllite,  paragonite,  beauxite,  lazulite,  etc." 

F.  W.  B. 

n. — On  a  Pssudomobfhous  Fobmation  aiteb  Felspar.  Ueber 
eine  pseudomorphe  Bildung  nach  Feldspath.  Yon  Dr.  Eiohabd 
T.  Drasohk.  Tschermak'i  Mineralogiache  MiUheilungen,  1873, 
Heft  ii.  pp.  126-128. 

THE  pseudomorphs  forming  the  subject  of  this  communication 
were  obtained  from  a  limestone-quarry  near  Budweis,  in 
Bohemia.  This  limestone  incloses,  among  other  minerals,  large 
rounded  masses  of  a  greenish  substance,  resembling  steatite.  Each 
mass,  when  broken  open,  usually  exhibits  a  white  or  greyish  nucleus 
of  ellipsoidal  form,  sharply  separated  in  most  cases  from  the  en- 
veloping mineral.  The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  composition 
of  the  nucleus  (I.)  and  of  the  surrounding  substance  (IT.). 

I.  IF. 

Silica   60-49  S4-63 

Alumina 24-38  1718 

Ferrow  Oxide 1*61 

lime 40T  

Hagneaia ^ 1*46  33*38 

Potash 4-23  

Soda    6-04  

Lo68  on  ignition 1*69  13*93 

101-31  100-68 

It  appears  from  these  analyses  that  the  composition  of  the  nucleus 
is  that  of  a  felspar  approximating  to  andesine ;  whilst  the  green  in- 
vesting mineral  stands  near  to  genuine  or  to  paeudophite,  and  is 
evidently  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  felspar.        F.  W.  B. 


in. — On  Syngbnttib.  Ueber  den  Syngehit  Von  dem  c.  M.  v.  Bitter 
V.  Zkphaboyioh.  Siizungah.  d,  k.  Akad,  d.  Wissensch. :  Math,- 
NaiurtD,  ClasBe.  Ixvii.,  1873,  pp.  128-142. 

STNGENITE  is  a  new  mineral  species,  discovered  a  short  time  since 
'  in  the  salt-deposits  of  Ealusz,  in  Eastern  Galicia.  It  occurs  in 
aBsociation  with  cubic  crystals  of  rock-salt,  and  in  general  appearance 
nsembles  gypsum,  from  which  it  dijffers,  however,  both  in  its  hard- 
ness and  in  the  character  of  its  cleavage.    Chemical  examination 
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diowed  that  it  was  closely  related  to  polyhalite,  and  this  relation 
suggested  to  ZepharoTich  the  speoifio  name  (0^7761/179,  rekUed). 
'^  Syngenite  is  a  hydrous  double  sulphate  of  calcium  and  potassium, 
containing  OaE,8,08.H|0  (corresponding  to  the  rationed  formuh 
CaO'SO,+E,0-SO,+HaO).  Its  crystals,  though  commonly  affecting 
a  monoclinic  habit,  were  originally  described  as  rhombic,  partly  on 
account  of  their,  optical  characters,  and  partly  because  their  forms 
resembled  those  of  the  corresponding  artificial  salt,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  rhombic.  The  present  paper  describes  in  great  detail 
the  crystallographic  and  optical  characters  of  Syngenite,  and  the 
author  shows  that  both  this  mineral  and  the  artificial  salt  must  be 
referred  to  the  monoclinic  system. 

The  mineral  recently  described  by  Eumpf  under  the  name  of 
Kalu8zite  seems  to  be  identical  with  Syngenite. 

Zepharovich's  paper  is  accompanied  by  figures  of  the  principal 
combinations  exhibited  by  the  crystals  of  syngenite,  and  by  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  poles  of  21  observed  planes.  F.  W.  B. 


•  s 


PETROLOGY. 

rV. — Microscopic  Exa'mination  of  somb  Pobphybitbs  and  Aluh 
Bocks   fbom   thb   Distbict  of  thb  Nahb.     Mlkroskopisohe 
Untersuchung  einiger    Porphyrite   und    verwandter   Gesteine 
aus  dem  Nahe-Qebiete.   Von  Herrn  Prof.  A.  Stbbmo.   Leanhard 
tt.  Geiniiz'a  Neues  Jahrh,  f,  Mineralogie,  tLSM,    1873,   Heft  ill 
pp.  225-241. 
OME  time  ago,  Prof.  Streng  published  the  results  of  a  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  rock  caUed  Falatinite,  which  occurs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nahe,  a  tributary  to  the  Bhine.     In  the  present  paper 
he  extends  his  researches  to  the  other  crystalline  ro<jc8  associated 
with  the  Bothliegende  of  this  district,  and  describes  in  detail  the 
microscopic  structure  of   the  following  rocks,   namely  —  (1).   A 
Quartz-porphyry,  from  Munster  on  the  Stein.    (2).  An  Orthodase-por* 
phyry,  from  the  foot  of  the  Unterhauser  Berg.    (3).   A  porphyrite, 
from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Gienberg.    (4).   A  grey  porphyrite, 
containing  tridymite,  from  near  the  rail  way -station  of  Waldbbkel- 
heim.    (5).  A  brown  porphyrite,  from  the  same  locality.    (6).  A 
porphyrite,  from  the  valley  below  Bokenau.  (7).  A  dark  porphyrite, 
occurring  in  loose  fragments  in  this  valley.    (8).    A  brownish-gref 
porphyrite,  from  the  same  locality.  (9).  A  qnartsiferous  Palatinite, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Welschberg. 

These  nine  rocks  fall  into  a  natural  series,  having  at  one  end  a 
quartz-porphyry,  containing  quartz,  orthoclase,  a  triclinic  lime-soda 
felspar,  and  a  little  hornblende.  By  gradual  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  a  transition  is  effected,  through 
the  quartziferous  porphyrite,  to  the  typical  porphyrites,  which  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  lime-soda  felspar  and  hornblende;  thence,  by 
addition  of  an  augitio  mineral  and  removal  of  hornblende,  a  rock 
may  be  obtained  with  the  composition  of  Palatinite,  which  there- 
fore constitutes  the  final  term  of  this  series.  F.  W.  B. 
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T.--OBflOB&TAnONS  OV  TSE  DlTBITAL  TiN-OBIi  OF  CoKNWALL.     Bj  W. 

J.  HsMwooD.  Jow^al  Bapal  In$iituUan  Comwally  No.  xv.  1874. 

rBSE  deposits  in  Oomwall  and  Devon  have  been  worked  for 
ages,  and  are  now  nearly  ezhansted.  This  paper  refers  ohiefly 
to  those  few  still  in  progress. 

Between  the  Land's  End  and  St  Ives  the  granite  and  slate  are 
otossed  by  lodes,  differing  in  direotion  and  character  in  different  parts. 
To  the  soath  they  are  poorer,  in  the  central  tract  richer,  and  in  one 
Bpok  tin-ore  is  generally  disseminated ;  to  the  north  and  north-east 
many  rich  lodes  have  been  and  are  largely  worked,  sometimes  long 
irxegular  "  off-shoots  "  spring  from  the  lodes,  and  at  one  place  im- 
mense metalliferous  masses  occur  in  the  granite.  In  this  tract  tin- 
oze  has  been  the  cl^ef  product,  though  other  ores  have  been  worked. 

At  Bosworlas  a  narrow  strip  of  ''  tin-ground  "  (granitic  gravel, 
with  pieces  of  tin-stone,  etc.)  is  worked*  at  a  depth  of  about  3ft.  from 
the  surface,  having  a  sea-ward  slope  down  the  ravine,  and  varying 
much  in  thickness  (3in.  to  30in.)  firom  the  nneven  surface  of  the 
granite  beneath. 

Near  Bejowans  the  tin-ground  ooouxb  at  a  rather  greater  depth 
below  gravel,  sand,  and  peat  Other  places  give  like  sections,  and 
generally  there  is  an  uneven  surface  of  granitid  beneath. 

Around  the  Camborne  granite-tract  there  are  lodes  with  tin-ore, 
especially  near  the  southern  boundaiy,  and  the  streams  crossing 
tiliese  parts  are  still  worked  for  tin,  the  sections  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  before,  and  the  detrital  matter  sometimes  resting  on  the  out- 
crop of  tin-bearing  veins  in  the  granite.  Near  Tregedna  the  stream 
tin-deposit  is  overlaid  by  from  20fL  to  dOfb.  of  mould  and  hardened 
silt  The  largest  body  of  stream-tin  wrought  of  late  years  is  near 
Bestrouguet^creek,  not  only  by  open  works,  but  by  shafts  50  or 
60ft.  deep,  and  drifts  below  the  water. 

In  the  central  district  (Hensbaxrow)  tin-ore  ocoars  not  only  in  the 
lodes,  but  is  sometimes  scattered  through  the  granite  (St  Austell), 
and  the  detrital  deposits  on  the  north  and  east  are  still  worked. 
Three  sections,  of  varying  depth,  near  St.  Austell,  show  like  deposits 
(with  peat)  to  those  noticed  above,  and  there  are  others  close  by. 
On  Tregoss  Moors,  which  are  on  the  slate,  often  soft,  and  with 
"  elvons,"  three  shallow  sections  are  still  open. 

l^e  eastern  district  includes  the  great  granitic  range,  the  highest 
part  of  Cornwall.  The  granite,  slate,  elvan,  and  hornblendic  rocks  are 
all  crossed  by  lodes  and  cross- veins.  Tin-ore  occurs  in  some  of  the 
lodes,  and  also  in  scattered  masses.  Near  St.  Neot  stream-tin  is  worked. 

The  water-shed  of  Cornwall  has  several  flexures,  but  its  range  is 
nearly  always  much  nearer  to  the  north  coast  than  to  the  south ; 
oonsequently  the  shorter  and  swifter  brooks  on  the  north  have 
greater  wearing  and  carrying  powers  than  the  longer  and  slower 
streams  on  the  south,  and  the  former,  therefore,  deposit  very  little 
matter  in  their  beds,  whilst  the  latter  deposit  more. 

The  dehria  of  the  bed  beneath  the  tin-ground  always  prevails  in 
it  Other  ores  than  tin-ore  occur.  The  proportion  of  tin-ore  in  one 
of  the  richest  works  scarcely  exceeded  that  in  one  of  the  poorest 
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lodes,  bat  the  metal  from  the  stream-ore  is  the  best  Gold  bas  been 
found,  but  very  sparingly,  in  the  detritus  of  every  tin-distriot 

The  blocks  and  smaller  fragments  on  the  tin-ground  show  marki 
of  abrasion,  and  the  interstices  are  fOled  with  sand  and  clay.  The 
bed  that  rests  on  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  but  that  its 
ingredients  are  perhaps  less  abraded,  and  that  it  is  almost  destitate 
of  tin-ore.  The  bed  next  above  this  has  a  likeness  in  neighbouring 
valleys,  and  yet  sometimes  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  samfi 
valley :  it  seems  that  after  the  tin-ground  was  deposited  timber 
sometimes  flourished  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  brushwood  in  the  iip> 
land  glens,  subsequent  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea 
affecting  the  former  more  tiian  the  latter ;  and  that  the  deposit  of 
barren  debris  was  once  or  twice  interrupted  by  a  large  formation  of 
peat  Vegetable  remains  of  the  same  kind  occur  within  short  verti- 
cal distances  from  the  **  tin-ground  '*  both  north  and  south  of  the 
water-shed. 

The  deep  valleys  which  formerly  opened  to  the  sea  below  high- 
water  mark,  on  the  south  coast,  contain  alternations  of  mineral  with 
vegetable  matter,  and  of  fresh-water  with  salt-water  deposits. 

In  the  shallow  stream- works  of  the  moorlands  the  upper  parts  con- 
sist of  much  the  same  ingredients  as  the  neighbouring  rocks,  are  like 
the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  brooks,  and  are  disposed  in  thin  layen 
with  clay-partings. 

Detrital  tin-ore  does  not  occur  only  (though  chiefly)  in  the  low 
grounds,  but  has  also  been  found  in  abraded  masses  on  the  slopes  of 
hills,  whence  it  has  been  traced  to  the  parent  lodes. 

If  detrital  tin -ore  has  also  been  deposited  in  the  sea,  it  must  be 
covered,  as  on  land,  by  more  recent  deposits,  soundings  having  failed 
to  And  it  At  digger  Head  the  ore  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
cliffs  is  collected. 

The  paper  concludes  with  three  tables,  giving  the  composition  of 
the  tin-ground  and  of  the  adjoining  and  neighbouring  locks,  the 
comparison  of  vegetable  remains  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
same  and  of  different  valleys,  and  the  mineral  composition  and 
oiganic  contents  of  the  beds  laid  open  in  various  stream- works. 

Throughout  is  a  very  large  number  of  foot-notes,  giving  references 
to  the  many  works  on  the  district.  W.  W. 

TI. — Bbibf  Absxbaots.  . 

1873, 

Qbeknficll,  J.  G.     Streptarhynous  Kdlii.     Trans.  Clifton  CM.  SeL 

Soc,  part  iv.  f  p.  16,  17. 

The  shells  were  found  in  an  "Oolitic"  Limestone,  from  the  lower 

part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  (above  the  Black  Bock),  at  the 

foot  of  the  gully  down  to  the  river  from  the  Downs,  and  are  im- 

poi-tant  as  showing  that  Streptorhyneus  KeUii  of  McCoy  is  only  a 

variety  of  S,  crenistria,  as  suggested  by  Davidson.     The  deep  mesial 

furrow  and  the  rounded  cardinal  angles  were  the  points  on  which 

.McCoy  chiefly  insisted  as  specific  differences,  and  in  one  of  these 

specimens  the  former  character  occurs  with  acute  cardinal  angles. 
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whflst  in  others  the  mesial  fiinow  vaxiea  veiy  mach  in  depth,  being 
ihnost  obliterated  in  some. 

Gbrmfbll,  J.  G.  Lower  Limestone  Shales>  Clifton.  Trans.  CUftcm 
OoH  Set.  Soc,  part  iv.  pp.  17-23. 

These  beds,  consisting  of  alternations  of  shale  and  thin  limestones, 
separate  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
the  thickness  of  the  last  being  1450  feet,  and  that  of  the  shales  500. 
Hie  "  bone-bed,"  over  100  feet  up  in  the  shales,  was  onoe  taken  to 
he  their  base. 

The  new  railway  gives  a  good  section,  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  which 
(showing  148  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  over  130  feet)  is  given,  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  is  to  throw  the  **  passage-beds  "  of  Mr. 
Sanders  into  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  to  draw  the  line  sharper 
between  that  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone — Carboniferous  fossils 
having  been  found  to  a  lower  depth  than  before. 

The  bearing  that  this  may  have  on  the  "  Devonian  question  "  is 
noticed,  and  a  conglomerate-bed  is  taken  as  the  top  of  tiie  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  which,  however,  may  run  a  few  feet  higher.  The  beds 
■eem  to  thin  out  rapidly  along  the  strike  (S.W.). 

Gbbinvell,  J.  G.  Iron  Mine  recently  opened  in  the  Boyal  York  Cresoent, 
Cifton.     Trans.  Clifton  CoU.  Set.  Soe.,  part  iv.  pp.  46-53. 

The  mine  is  sunk  in  Millstone  Grit,  the  upturned  beds  of  which 
are  overlaid  by  horizontal  beds,  probably  Triassio,  five  to  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  composed  of  clay  with  fragments  and  masses  of 
haematite.  At  another  pit,  close  by,  these  latter  beds  have  not  been 
bottomed  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  a  mass  of  haematite  (probably 
lenticular),  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick,  is  worked  in  them :  they  are  the 
debris  of  the  Millstone  Grit  beds.  In  the  mine  (an  open  pit)  there 
are  two  beds  of  hsBmatite,  each  four  feet  thick,  with  five  of  sandstone 
and  one  of  shale  (also  rich  in  iron). 

Most  of  the  ore  is  Limonite,  in  six  varieties ;  red  haamatite  occurs 
in  the  inside  of  lumps  of  ore,  and  goethite  in  crystals  coating  the 
limonite,  and  in  cavities  of  the  hnmatite.  Quartz  and  sulphate  of 
baryta  are  associated  with  the  iron-ore.  the  former  disseminated 
tim)ngh  the  haematite,  and  in  crystals ;  as  a  rule,  the  silica  has  been 
deposited  after  the  iron;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  in  the  form  of 
small  thin  tables  in  cavities  in  the  ore  and  in  the  sandstone-matrix. 

The  ore  was  introduced  since  the  deposit  of  the  beds,  and  the 
author  thinks  that  the  cavities  in  which  it  is  found  may  have  been 
formed  by  t\i4  dissolving  away  of  limestone  that  onoe  existed  amongst 
the  sandstone  beds. 

From  the  perpendicularity  of  the  stalaotitic  masses  of  limonite, 
it  is  clear  that  the  deposit  of  ore  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
beds  were  tilted  into  their  present  position.  If,  then,  the  overlying 
borizontal  beds  are  Triassic,  and  the  lumps  of  haematite  in  them 
were  derived  from  the  Millstone  Grit,  we  can  fix  the  date  of  intro- 
duction of  the  ore,  viz.  during  the  Permian  and  Bunter  periods. 
The  author  thinks  that  the  iron  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  Coal-measnres  that  have  been  denuded  away 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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OsiBximBLL,  J.  Or,     Minerals  of  Clifton  and  the  Neighbouiliood. 
Tran$.  Clifton  CoU.  Set.  Soc.,  part  iv.  pp.  63,  64. 
A  list  of  30  minerals,  giving  the  formation  in  wMoli  they  an 
founds  and  the  forms  and  oonditions  in  which  they  ooonr. 

MxLLO,  Bev.  J.  M.    On  Coal :  its  Natare  and  Uses.     !ZVan«.  Chet- 
terfidd  and  Derbyshire  Inst,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  37-55. 
The  anther  first  notices  the  chemical  composition  of  coal,  and  ihe 
evidences  of  its  vegetable  origin  (in  swamps  that  were  slowly  sink- 
ing), and  then  treats  of  its  nses  and  products.  W.  W. 

ToPLBT,  W.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Parish  Boundaries  in  the  South- 
East  of  England  to  great  Physical  Features,  particularly  to 
the  Chalk  Escarpment  Jowm.  Anthropological  Inst.,  vol.  iil 
pp.  32-65. 

The  author  points  out  the  connexion  between  the  form  of  the 
ground  and  the  great  physical  features  of  the  countiy,  and  shows 
that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  them  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
parishes.  This  he  illustrates  more  particularly  by  reference  to  the 
geology  of  part  of  Sussex. 

Looking  to  the  probable  state  of  the  country  before  the  earlier 
settlements  were  made,  it  appears  that  the  low-lying  clayey  lands 
were  very  thickly  wooded,  the  higher  lands  of  moderate  elevation 
were  in  great  part  covered  with  wood,  whilst  the  high  lands  and 
slopes  of  escarpments  were  generally  open  land. 

Escarpments  being  mostly  formed  of  porous  rocks,  resting  upon 
strata  more  or  less  impervious,  are  generally  found  to  give  out  springs 
at  their  base.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  the  earliest 
settlements  in  the  south  of  England  would  take  place  along  the 
wider  chalk  valleys,  in  which  probably  water  then  flowed,  or  along 
the  foot  of  the  escarpment,  where  good  water,  a  productive  soil,  and 
a  sheltered  situation  may  be  found.  The  author  points  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  manor  or  parish  boundaries  to  the  character  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  agricultural  and  farming  capabilities,  and  de- 
monstrates how  these  older  boundaries  are  simpler  than  those  of 
parishes  subsequently  formed.  In  conclusion  he  directs  attention  to 
the  physical  origin  of  many  of  the  names  of  the  villages.  H.  B.  W. 


L — ^Tmi  NATtTBALTST  IS  NICARAGUA :  A  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
at  the  Gk>ld  Mines  of  Chontales ;  Journeys  in  the  Savannahs 
and  Forests,  with  Observations  on  Animals  and  Plants  in 
Beference  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution  of  Living  Forms.  By 
Thomas  Belt,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  403,  with  a  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     (London,  John  Murray.  1874.) 

THE   name   of  the  author   of   this  book  has  already   become 
a  familiar  one  in  the  pages  of  the  Oxologioax  Maoazini  ' 
since  its  earliest    volume.     But  although   a  good  geologist  and 
1  M  On  tbe  Formation  and  Prewrrafcioa  of  Lakes  by  Ice-action,"  bj  Thomas  Bell^ 
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I  pabeontologist,  Mr.  Belt  would  probably  have  never  found  time  to 
I  write  a  book  of  400  pages  bad  be  not  been  oalled  upon  to  reside 
for  upwards  of  four  years  at  the  Gold-mines  of  Obontales,  in  tbe 
interior  of  Nicaragua,  wbere  be  was  brought  into  daily  oontact  with 
Natore  in  its  wildest  and  grandest  luxuriance,  in  the  virgin  forest, 
in  a  district  wbere  tbe  rainy  season  lasts  from  May  till  January, 
where  tbe  cold  sleep  of  winter  is  unknown,  and  perennial  moisture 
reigns  in  tbe  soil,  perennial  summer  in  tbe  air  and  vegetation 
Inzuriatee  in  ceaseless  activity  and  verdure  aU  tbe  year  round  (p.  59). 

Thus  daily  surrounded  by  a  vast  luxuriance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  existences,  all  new  and  wonderful,  what  marvel  then  that 
a  disdple  of  Henry  Walter  Bates^  *'  tbe  Naturalist  on  the  Biver 
Amazons,"  should  have  desired  to  emulate  bis  example^  and  to  do 
for  Nicaragua  what  Bates  has  done  for  Brazil. 

Nicaragua — with  its  vast  sweet-water  lake,  more  than  100  miles  in 
length,  and  40  in  breadth,  studded  here  and  there  with  islands,  the 
(diief  of  which,  Pueblo  Grande,  is  marked  by  two  volcanic  cones, 
Madera  and  Ometepec,  the  latter  rising  5050  feet  above  tbe  sea ;  its 
primeval  forests,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  the 
trees  composing  their  umbrageous  masses — offers  boundless  attrac- 
tions to  the  Naturalist  Here,  too,  tbe  Ethnologist  traces  on  all  sides 
the  ruins  of  that  wonderful  Aztec  civilization  which  was  in  its  full 
development  850  years  ago,  but  which  tbe  Spanish  invaders  came 
only  to  destroy  in  their  Ibirst  for  gold,  leaving  behind  them  in  its 
stead  ruin  and  misery,  accompanied  by  tbe  worst  vices  of  so-called 
'oivilized'  mankind. 

In  the  sylvan  retreat  of  San  Domingo  the  author  appears  to  have 
made  good  use  of  every  opportunity  his  residence  afforded  to  carry 
on  careful  and  accurate  Natural  History  observations,  and  much  of 
his  book  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  tbe  habits  and  wonderful 
iiMiiheU  of  animals,  amounting,  Mr.  Belt  ventures  to  think,  in  many 
cases,  to  as  dear  an  evidence  of  reasoning  intelligence  as  is  claimed 
for  man  himself. 

The  descriptions  of  tbe  various  species  of  ants  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  and,  did  space  admit,  we  should  like  to  introduce 
80me  extracts  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Belt's  book,  but  are  compelled 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  these  marvels  of  insect 
lifeu 

Although  spending  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  time  in  Cbontales,  Mr. 
Belt  made  numerous  journeys  and  excursions  throughout  Nicaragua, 
visiting  almost  every  part  of  any  note :  one  gathers  therefore  from 
his  descriptions  a  good  general  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
oountry  and  its  heterogeneous  population. 

The  author  briefly  notices  various  volc^nos  near  Granada ;  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Mombacho,  now  dormant,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 

GioL.  Mag.  1364,  Vol.  I.  p.  87;  see  also  Quart.  Joam.  pool.  Soc.  1864,  toL 
XX.  p.  463 ;  ••  On  some  Trilobites  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  RoekB,"  Gbol.  Mao. 
1S67,  Vol.  IV.  p.  294  ;  "  On  the  lingnla  Flags  of  Dolgelly,"  Ihid.  pp.  498,  636; 
sod  on  the  **  Lingula  Flags  *'  or  "  Festiniog  Group  "  of  the  Dolgelly  District,  1868, 
Vol.  V.  p.  6, 
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5000  feet,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  perennial  verdure ;  the  yolcano 
of  Masaya,  active  at  Hie  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  1522 ;  close 
to  this  cone  is  situated  the  lake  of  Masaya,  which  is  of  large  extent, 
and  may  perhaps  at  one  time  have  heen  an  old  crater-lake,  like  that 
of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii.  The  walls  of  this  lake  are  prectpitous  difb, 
348  feet  high,  composed  of  massive  trachyte,  overlain  by  beds  of 
ashes,  breccia,  and  cinders ;  these  are  covered  by  a  deposit  of  fine 
tufa,  with  imbedded  angular  masses  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  uppennost  layer  is  composed 
of  lightly-coherent  tu&ceous  ash,  worn  into  an  undulating  sorfaeeby 
meteoric  agents. 

In  1866  Mr.  Belt  published  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Nova  Sootian  institute  of  Natural  Scienoe  (p.  93),  on  ''  the  Glacial 
Period  in  North  America " ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find 
the  author  carrying  on  his  observations  of  glacial  phenomena 
in  Central  America.  Nearly  everywhere  the  author  sees  evidences 
of  ice-action  in  the  accumulations  of  gravel  with  boulders  of  gneiss, 
quartz,  trap-rock,  and  conglomerate.  "  The  evidences  of  glacial 
action  between  Depilto  and  Ocotal,"  writes  Mr.  Belt  (p.  260), 
"  were,  with  one  exception^  as  dear  as  in  any  Welsh  or  Highland 
valley.  There  were  the  same  rounded  and  smoothed  masses  oi 
rock,  the  same  moraine-like  accumulations  of  unstratified  sand  and 
gravel,  the  same  transported  boulders  that  could  be  traced  to  their 
parent-rock  several  miles  distant.  The  single  dtceepUon  i^oa,  I  saw 
no  glacial  scratches  on  the  rocks." 

Without  venturing  for  one  moment  to  call  in  question  Mr.  Belt's 
accuracy  as  an  observer,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
e£Eects  of  torrential  action,  and  the  accumulations  of  old  sea-coasts, 
may,  after  elevation  of  the  land  and  re-arrangement  by  river- 
action  and  other  causes,  be  mistaken  for  glacial  moraine  matter;  at 
any  rate,  so  good  an  observer  as  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  certaiuly 
mistook  alluvial  matter  for  moraine  matter  in  the  Amazons  valley.' 

Again,  at  p.  262,  the  author  says,  "  I  could  no  longer  withstand 
the  evidence  that  had  been  gradually  accumulating  of  the  presence 
of  large  glaciers  in  Central  America  during  the  Glacial  Period,  and 
these  once  admitted  afforded  me  a  solution  of  many  phenomena 
that  had  before  been  inexplicable.  The  immense  ridges  of  Boulder- 
day  between  San  Bafad  and  Tales,  the  long  hog-backed  hUls  near 
Tablason,  the  great  transported    boulders    two    leagues    beyond 

Libertad, could  all  be  easily  explained  on  the  supposition 

that  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  Period  Ivas  not  confined  to  extra-tropical 
lands,  but  in  Central  America  covered  all  the  higher  ranges  and 
descended  in  great  glaciers  to  at  least  as  low  as  the  line  of  countty 
now  standing  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  probably  much  lower." 

Mr.  Belt  thinks  geologists  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
*'  the  Glacial  Period  was  not  only  more  extensive  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  that  it  existed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  leaving,  at  least  on  the  American 

<  See  letter  from  Mr.  0.  F.  Hartt,  Silliman's  American  Journal,  No.  19,  for  Jvljf 
1872,  p.  63.    See  aUo  Qbol.  Mao.  1873,  Vol.  X.  p.  540. 
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(XHitineiit,  only  the  lower  lands  of  the  tropios  free  from  the  icy 
covering."  (p.  265.) 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  "  that  there  was  much  extermination 
of  animal  life  during  the  Olacial  Period/'  but  *'  that  many  species 
found  a  refuge  on  lands  now  below  the  ocean  that  were  uncovered 
by  the  lowering  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  immense  quantity  of  water 
locked  up  in  frozen  masses  on  the  land." 

"  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor  considers  that  the  ice-cap  of  the  Olacial  Period 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  reduction  of  the  level  of  the  sea  amounting 
to  at  least  600  feet.'  But  (Mr.  Belt  adds)  if  we  admit  that  the  ice- 
cap existed  in  hoik  hemisph^es  at  the  same  time,  and  extended  nearly 
to  the  equator,  we  shall  have  to  speculate  on  a  lowering  of  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  at  least  a  1000  feet"  Stremgely  enough,  in  the  sentence 
which  follows  this  heterodox  proposition,  the  autibor  writes — '*  We 
have  many  facts  tending  to  prove  that  during  the  extreme  extent  of 
the  Olacial  period  the  land  stood  much  higher  above  the  sea  than  it 
now  does,"  (p.  267.)  Surely  herein  lies  the  whole  explanation  of  Mr. 
Belt's  difficulties.  Islands  and  isthmuses  are  but  the  highest  parts  of 
much  more  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which,  if  elevated  by  plutonic 
agency,  would  (without  any  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  sea)  lay 
bare  large  tracts  of  land,  often  of  continental  extent,  and  unite  island 
to  island,  and  island  to  continent,  so  that  the  fauna  might  pass  over 
dryshod,  and  the  flora  spread  without  the  agency  of  man  or  animals 
to  act  as  carriers. 

1£  such  explanations  (which  are  deducible  from  known  causes  now 
in  operation,  and  of  which  instances  are  actually  capable  of  being 
brought  forward  in  evidence)  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  these 
zoological  and  physical  geographical  problems,  why  fly  to  theories 
which,  to  say  the  least,  overstrain,  if  they  do  not  actually  violate  the 
known  laws  of  Nature,  and  override  all  our  first  principles  both  of 
physics  and  astronomy? 

The  present  day  is  one  of  surprises  and  startling  propositions, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied^  that,  in  the  progress  of  scientific  research 
and  discovery,  many  of  our  pr9conceived  and  long-cherished  notions 
have  been  swept  clean  overboard.  It  may  be  &at  the  ideas  pro- 
pounded by  the  author  shall  hereafter  become  a  part  of  the  geological 
principles  of  a  future  day ;  but  will  the  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian fiJlow  as  feasible,  under  any  circumstances,  the  notion  of  an 
ioe-oap  8000  feet  or  more  in  thickness  simultaneously  at  each  pole, 
and  extending  thence  nearly  to  the  equator  over  either  hemisphere  ? 
We  hope  not;  for  the  prospect  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  by  such  a 
world  seems  one  of  the  dreariest  that  man  ever  pictured,  only  com- 
parable in  its  melancholy  lifelessness  and  annihilation  to  the  vast 
frozen  wastes  of  Arctic  America  and  Northern  Siberia.  Even  the 
aathor  would,  we  think,  turn  from  such  a  scene  of  deRolation,  and 
wish  himself  back  in  the  virgin  forests  of  Nicaragua,  with  its  spider- 
monkeys  and  humming-birds,  and  never  desire  to  see  ice  again  as 
long  as  he  lived  I  Mr.  Belt's  book  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of 
Natural  History,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  book  to  make  Naturalists 
of  those  who  are  not. 

1  GiOL.  Mao.  1872,  Vol  IX.  p.  892. 
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IL — Tvm  Coal  Fiscds  of  Oloucvbtebsiiisb  akd  SoMXBBvnaiu, 
AND  THEIR  Rbsouboes.  By  JoHN  Anbtie.  pp.  103.  (Lo&ckm: 
Stanford,  1873.) 

THIS  work  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  OoaUbasins  between 
Tortworth  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  familiarly  known  as  ihoee  of 
Bristol  and  Radstock,  Nailsea,  and  Glapton-in-Gordano.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  hardly  deserving  of  sooh  prominence,  were  it  not  for  the 
discovery  made  known  by  Mr.  Richardson  of  Goal-measures  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  Severn,  west  of  Almondsbury,  which  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  the  exposures  of  Coal-measures  at  PortiBbead 
Point  and  Clapton. 

Mr.  Anstie  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Coal-strata  and  of 
the  structure  of  the  basins  with  their  many  faults  and  disturbances. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  correlate  the  seams  developed  at  the  different 
mines — a  feature  which  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  volume. 
This  has  not  been  attempted  so  thoroughly  before.  He  points  out 
the  probable  further  extension  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  states  his 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  known  area.  The  bordering  rooks 
are  briefly  alluded  to,  and  the  work,  which  is  essentially  a  praotiGsl 
one,  is  illustrated  by  nine  plates  of  sections,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical.  H.  B.W. 


nX — ^Thi  Sohool  Manuai.  of  Gsologt.  By  the  late  J.  Beste 
Jukes,  M.A.,  F.'R.S.,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland.  Second  edition,  edited  by  Alfred  J.  Juxes- 
Bbowue.     8vo.     (Edinburgh:  Black,  1873.) 

rN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Prof.  Beete- Jukes  brought 
out  his  *  School  Manual,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  oar 
best  introductions  to  the  science  of  Geology.  This  period,  short  as 
it  may  seem,  has  witnessed  considerable  progress  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  science  ;  and  to  keep  acquainted  with  all  the  results 
of  geological  investigation  becomes  every  year  a  more  diffioalt 
task.  This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Jukes's  little  work,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  his  nephew,  seems  worthy  of  its  predecessor :  the  old 
matter  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  much  .that  is  new  has  been 
added.  It  may  be  difficult  in  an  elementary  work  to  decide  as  to 
how  much  detail  to  insert ;  some  notices,  however,  of  the  North- 
ampton Sand,  Speeton  Clay,  and  of  the  Gravel  beds  and  great  chalky 
Boulder-clay  of  the  Eastern  Counties  might,  we  think  have  been 
given  with  advantage.  Nevertheless,  omissions  such  sa  these  will 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book,  which  after  all  is  not  to 
describe  the  geology  of  a  country,  but  to  expound  in  an  elementary 
form  the  leading  principles  of  the  science.  This  being  the  oaae, 
we  gladly  recommend  it 


IV. — Bivue  db  G^ologie.     Par  M.  Dblesse  et  M.  db  Lapparbht. 

Tome  X.     (Paris,  1873.). 

THIS  useful  contribution  to  geological  literature  has  now  reaohed 
the  tenth  volume,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  editors  for 
the  care  and  attention  paid  to  its  production  as  are  the  preceding 
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Tolumes.  Ab  in  the  pYeoeding  years,  the  aathon  give  a  brief  but 
methodical  analysis  of  the  numerous  geologioal  works  and  papers 
which  were  published  during  Ihe  years  1870-71.  Among  these 
papers  many  appear  in  foreign « publications  or  as  separate  pamph- 
lets,  and  might  be  overlook^  so  that  their  arrangement  in  these 
annual  reports  is  of  great  value  to  the  geologist  and  others  interested 
in  the  scieuce.  Besides  notices  of  printed  papers,  the  Bevue  <2e 
Otohgie  contains  private  communications  from  geologists  and 
engineers,  as  well  as  unpublished  analyses  of  rooks,  which  have 
been  undertaken  in  private  laboratories,  or  in  those  of  the  French 
School  of  Mines,  and  other  establishments;  and  also  notices  of  the 
works  of  Italian  geologists  furnished  \}j  MM.  A.  Caillauz  and  de 
Mortillet  The  subjects  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 
Physiographical,  Lithological,  Historical,  Qeographical,  and  Dyna- 
miod  Geology.  Under  these  five  divisions  more  than  180  papers 
are  noticed,  which,  together  with  a  list  of  440  authors,  shows  the 
amoont  of  Labour  bestowed  by  the  editors  upon  this  work.  M.  Delesse 
has  specially  charged  himself  with  the  lithological  part,  metamor- 
phism,  agricultural  geology,  and  modem  phenomena;  while  M.  de 
Ijapparent  has  undertaken  the  historical  geology  and  the  n^ountain 
systems,  the  other  portions  being  a  joint  production. — J.  M. 


EEI^OKXS   JLISTJD    I>SOOE3BX>I2Sra-S. 


GSOLOGIGAL  SOOIKTT  OF  LoNBON. — ^AnNUAL  GeKSBAL  MbSTINO. — 

February  20th,  1874.— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Aigyll,  E.T.,  FJt.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  Beports  of  the 
Oonnoil,  and  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee.  The  general 
oondition  of  the  Society  was  said  to  be  very  satisfactory ;  the  Society 
was  said  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  number  of  Fellows  to  have  oon- 
oderably  increased. 

In  handing  the  WoUaston  Gold  Medal  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
W.  W.  Smy&,  Esq.,  for  transmission  to  Prof.  Heer,  of  Zurich,  the 
President  referred  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Council  had  awurded 
the  Balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Murchison  G^logical  Fund  to 
Prof.  Heer,  and  remarked  that  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  that  the 
Wollaston  Medal,  the  highest  honour  which  the  Society  had  it  in 
its  power  to  confer,  should  be  so  worthily  bestowed.  He  alluded 
briefly  to  the  labours  of  Prof.  Heer  in  the  difficult  departments  of 
Fossil  Botany  and  Entomology,  and  to  the  admirable  works  in  which 
he  had  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  indefatigable  researches. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smyth,  in  reply,  said : 

My  Lord  President, — ^It  is  with  a  great  pleasure  that  I  undertake 
the  transmission  to  Prof.  Heer  of  ^ds  new  testimony  of  the  im- 
portance attached  by  this  Society  to  his  long-continued  labours.  I 
have  received  from  our  valued  Foreign  Member  a  letter  stating  that 
my  announcement  of  the  award  had  found  him  extended  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  beting  me  to  assure  the  Society  that,  but  for  this 
misfortune,  nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
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have  been  present  at  this  Meeting,  and  to  have  thanked  the  Booiety 
personally  for  the  high  honour  which  has  now  been  awarded  to  him. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
WoUaston  Donation  Fund  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  transmission 
to  Dr.  H.  Nyst,  of  Brussels,  remarking  that  this  distinction  had 
been  well  earned  by  Dr.  Nyst  by  his  admirable  researches  upon  the 
Mollnscan  and  other  fossil  remains  of  his  native  country. 

Mr.  W.  Smyth  briefly  thanked  the  President  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Nyst. 

The  President  next  presented  the  Murchison  Medal  to  Dr.  J.  J* 
Bigsby,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  remarked  in  so  doing  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  this  award,  which  would  have  met  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  geologist  in  aocordanoe  with  whose  last  wishes 
this  Medal  was  given.  It  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Bigsby  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  valuable  labours  in  that  department  of  geology  and 
palssontology  with  which  the  name  of  Murchison  ia  more  particularly 
connected. 

Dr.  Bigsby  replied,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  l^e  President  for  the  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  his  labours. 

The  President  then  handed  half  the  Balanoe  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Murohison  Geological  Fund  to  B.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.O.S., 
for  transmission  to  Balph  Tate,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  expressing  a  hope  that 
it  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  testimony  of  the  value  set  by  the 
Society  upon  his  paleeontologioal  researches,  especially  on  the  Fanna 
of  the  Lias,  and  that  it  would  enable  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  investigations. 

Mr.  Etheridge,  in  reply,  read  a  suitable  letter  of  acknowledgment 
from  Mri  Tate. 

The  President  then  presented  to  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  the  other  half  of 
tiie  Balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Geological  Fund,  and 
stated  that  this  was  awarded  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
researches  upon  the  fossils  of  the  newer  Tertiary  beds  of  this 
country,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  completion  of  his  work  upon  the 
Crag  deposits  of  the  eastern  counties. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  most  grateful  for  this  token 
of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  labours. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Anniversary  Address,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties  during  the  period 
of  his  Presidency  had  prevented  his  keeping  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  recent  progress  of  geological  research,  and  he 
therefore  proposed  in  his  present  Address  to  advert  rather  to  those 
questions  in  geology  which  seemed  to  him  still  to  require  an  answer. 
He  referred  to  the  relations  between  geology  and  eosmogony,  to  the 
effects  and  causes  of  volcanic  and  earthquake  action,  and  finally  to 
the  great  questions  which  are  still  unsettled  as  to  the  origin  of  life 
and  the  sequence  of  organic  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Address  was  prefaced  by  some  obituary  notices  of  Fellows  and 
Foreign  Members  and  Correspondents  deceased  daring  the  past 
year,  including  Mr.  J.  Wickham  Flower,  Mr.  J.  Garth  Marshall, 
Prof.  Agassiz,  and  M.  de  Vemeuil. 
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Hie  Ballot  for  the  Connoil  and  Offioers  was  taken,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  duly  eleoted  for  the  ensuing  year  i-^Presideni :  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Viee-Prewdents ;  Robert  Eiheridge,  Esq., 
F.B.8. ;  R.  A.  C.  Oodwin-Austen,  Esq.,  F.R.8. ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Bart,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S. ;  Joseph  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Seeretaries: 
David  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Rev.  T.  Wiltshire,  M.A.  Foreign 
Secretary :  Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  Treasurer :  J. 
Gwyn  JeflFreys,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Council:  The  Dake  of  ArgyU,  K.T., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S. ;  H.  Bauerman,  Esq. ;  Prof.  G.  Busk,  F.R.S. ;  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Esq. ;  Frederic  Drew,  Esq. ;  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton, 
Bart.,  M.P..  F.R.S. ;  R.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  John  Evans,  Esq., 
F.R.8.,  F.8.A. ;  David  FoAes,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Oapt.  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. ;  R.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  J.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.; 
0.  J.  A.  Meyer,  Esq. ;  J.  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.RS. ;  Joseph 
Ptestwioh,  Esq.,  F.RS. ;  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Samuel 
aiarp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS.; 
Prof.  J.  Tennant,  F.C.S. ;  W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  Rev.  T.  WQt- 
■hire,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Gbolooists'  Absooiation. — February  6,  1874- — Henry  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 1.  "  On  the 
Probability  of  Finding  Coal  in  the  Eastern  Counties."  By  John 
Gunn,  Esq.,  M.A,,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  may  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  a  former  paper, 
"On  the  Dip  of  the  Cludk,"  in  order  to  prove  the  probability  of 
finding  Coal  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Sections  of  wells  at  Harwich, 
Camden  Town,  and  Calais  were  added  to  those  previously  referred 
to  at  Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  Mr.  Gunn  observed  that  the  objections 
nosed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  showed,  in  his  Report  on  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion, that  there  was  no  proof  of  any  deterioration  or  dying  out  of 
the  measures,  as  stated  by  Sir  Roderick  ;  and  that  Mr.  Gk)dwin-Austen, 
in  proof  of  their  course  along  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Kennet,  relied  upon  the  opinion  now  entertained  by  engineers,  "that 
surface  features  are  guides  to  what  long  antecedently  had  taken  place 
below,  and  the  reason  adduced  is  that  the  original  sets  of  disturb- 
ances, which  affected  old  PalsBOzoic  strata,  have  always  been  on  the 
line  of  subsequent  disturbance,  and  are  actual  hinges,  as  it  were, 
upon  which  these  rock  masses  have  moved  since,  and  these  rocks 
record  these  original  physical  lines  in  the  disturbances  which  have 
taken  place  since,"  and  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  strongly  expressed  his 
convictioQ,  by  affirming  that  **  were  I  a  Kentish  or  Essex  landowner, 
I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  sink  along  a  line  parallel  to  the 
chalk  escarpments  of  Kent,  to  the  North-East  of  it."  Mr.  Gunn,  in 
deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  gave  the  preference  to  a  boring  on 
the  south  of  Essex,  and  proceeded  next  to  build  upon  the  above- 
established  facts  the  grounds  on  which  he  recommended  another 
boring  at  Hunstanton,  or  along  the  outcrop  of  the  Kimmeiidge  Clay 
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in  Norfolk.  He  detailed  the  Beveral  papers  which  he  had  read  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  Brighton, 
and  Bradford,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Porest-hed  in  Norfolk 
and  Su£folk,  which  he  called  the  Anglo-Belgian  hasin,  of  a  suocessioii 
of  growths  of  forests,  and  of  alternate  elevations  and  depressions 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  region,  and  aigued  thence  by  analogy 
tiie  extreme  probability  that  such  existed  in  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
He  relied  upon  the  fact  that  such  coal-deposits  would  be  at  a  work* 
able  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  at  Hunstanton 
about  1700  feet  above  its  original  position  at  Yarmouth ;  and  this 
upheaval  of  the  chalk  afforded  a  complete  refutation  of  Prof.  HulVs 
statement,  founded  on  the  supposed  dip  of  the  slaty  rocks  of  the 
Harwich  boring,  namely,  that  an  old  Falsdozoic  land-surface  extended 
from  Harwich  over  all  the  Eastern  Counties  into  Scandinavia,  as 
represented  in  his  Map,  appended  to  the  Beport  of  the  Coal  Oom- 
mission,  and  that  this  old  high  and  dry  surface  was  incapable  of 
coal-growth.  Mr.  Gunn  submitted  that,  if  the  southerly  dip  of  the 
Harwich  slaty  rook  extended  in  a  northerly  direction,  it  must  have 
been  reached  at  the  Nc»:wich  boring,  which  was  sunk  considerably 
lower  than  that  at  Harwich,  and  did  not  pierce  through  the  Oanlt 
Mr.  Onnn  dwelt  especially  upon  this  as  the  most  serious  objection  to 
the  prospect  of  reaching  oosl  at  Hunstanton,,  or  rather  a  Carbon- 
iferous bed,  an  opinion  expressed  so  strongly  by  the  Professor  at  the 
meeting  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Gunn  also  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
local  subterranean  movements  in  proof  of  the  proximity  of  disturb- 
ances acting  upon  what  he  regarded  as  a  thin  envelope  of  Tertiary  and 
Secondary  deposits,  probably  not  exceeding  1000  feet,  and  perhaps 
much  less.  He  referred  to  the  evidence  of  boulders,  which  he  hoped 
to  adduce  on  a  future  occasion. 

2.— «  On  the  Geology  of  Nottingham."    By  the  Bev.  A.  Irving, 
B.A^  P.O.S.    Part  L 


♦ 
MR.  JAMES  OEIKIE  ON  SCOTCH  AND  EN6USH  DRIFTS. 
SiK, — ^Those  who  have  read  Mr.  J.  Geikie's  papers  in  Vols.  Ylil. 
and  IX.  of  the  Gbol.  Mao.  will  perceive  that  in  his  new  work  called 
"  The  Great  Ice  Age  "  he  has  changed  his  opinion  concerning  tbe 
correlation  of  Scotch  and  English  Drifts.  Instead  of  lamping  to- 
gether the  three  great  drifts  of  the  N.W.  of  England  as  varieties  of 
"  Till,"  he  now  agrees  with  the  opinion  I  published  in  the  Gboi* 
Mao.  for  Sept.  1872  (Vol.  EL),  namely,  that  ''the  eskers  of  Ireland 
and  kames  of  Scotland  were  piled  up  during  some  part  of  the  [N.W. 
of  England]  middle  sand  and  gravel  period,"  and  that  the  upper  or 
brick  clay  is  the  representative  of  tiie  Scotch  shelly  clay.  This 
change  of  opinion  has,  I  fancy,  enabled  Mr.  Geikie  to  correlate  more 
readily  the  drifts  of  this  country  with  those  of  Sweden  and  America. 
Mr.  Einahan,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gbol.  Mag.,  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  decided  upper  Boulder-day  in  Ireland.    In  tbe 
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N.  W.  of  England  it  is  a  strikiiigly  original  formation,  as  proved  by 
ike  freshness  of  the  numeroas  and  generally  parallel  strisB  on  the 
inoladed  stones.    It  is,  however,  confined  to  low  levels. 

D.  Maokimvosh. 

FURTHEK  REMARKS  ON  VULCANICITY. 

Sib, — The  statement  of  your  footnote  at  p.  127  of  my  Reply  to 
Mr.  Scrope  (Gbol.  Mag.  for  March,  1874),  in  which  you  say  that 
**  Mr.  Mallet  in  this  and  other  passages  certainly  misapprehends 
Mr.  Scrope,''  does  not  seem  to  me  justified  by  the  &cts,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  permit  me  to  explain  why. 

The  objections  made  by  me  to  the  suppositioti  of  a  thin  crust  and 
a  great  liquid  nucleus  are  alike  applied  by  me  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Hopkins,  of  a  thin  crust  covering  his  subterranean  liquid  lava  lakes. 
I  have  throughout  my  reply  linked  these  together.  Whether,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Scrope  now  continues  to  adhere  to  the  former  notion,  as  I 
am  warranted  in  taking  from  the  tenor  of  almost  all  his  writings, — 
or  whether,  as  in  the  papers  in  the  Gbol.  Mao.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  to 
which  you  direct  attention,  he  more  recently  is  disposed  to  abandon 
the  moribund  thin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus  theory,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  thin  crust  and  fiery  lakes  of  Hopkins  (for  the  views 
in  the  papers  above  referred  to  seem  to  me  neither  more  nor  less 
tiian  that), — I  have  not,  as  I  believe, — certainly  not  consciously,— 
misapprehended  Mr.  Scrope.  The  difficulties  of  Hopkins*  notion,  as 
adopted  by  Mr.  Scrope,  are  just  as  great  as  those  of  the  older  one  of 
fhin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus,  with  this  additional  disadvantage, — 
that  whereas  the  latter  is  an  assumption  that  may  stand  alone,  the 
former  (Hopkins'  or  Mr.  Scrope's)  is  an  hypothesis  as  arbitrary,  and 
which  cannot  be  admitted  at  all  without  admitting  another  hypo- 
thesis previously,  upon  which  it  must  depend. 

lOth  Marehy  1874.    EoBKBT  Mallbt. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  FLEET. 
Sib, — I  can  assure  Col.  Greenwood  that  I  have  read  his  valuable 
book  more  than  once,  and  each  time  with  considerable  profit  to 
myself;  still  I  cannot  agree  with  all  his  conclusions.  My  paper  on 
th^  origin  of  the  Lagoon  called  the  Fleet  is  not  as  explicit  as  I 
would  wish,  as  I  intended  to  point  out  that  the  sea-banks  are  due  to 
&e  principal  currents,  which  are  usually  the  incoming  tidal  currents. 
In  some  places,  as  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ireland,  the  prevailing  winds 
and  incoming  tidal  currente  act  conjointly ;  but  west  of  Cam  sore 
pomt  [the  S.E.  headland  of  Ireland]  there  are  cross-tides,  apparently 
due  to  the  curl  round  the  Salter  Islands :  and  here  we  find,  at  the 
lagoon  called  Ballyteige  mudlonds,  that  the  beach  travels  from 
Crossfamoge  Point  towards  the  W.N.W.,  although  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  S.  W.  and  S.S.W. ;  while  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  be- 
tween Killiney  Bay  and  Clew  Bay  [a  coast  apparently  most  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  bars  and  lagoons],  the  beach  has  no  regular  set, 
but  goes  sometimes  north,  at  other  times  south,  or  inland  or  seaward, 
although  there  are  on  this  coast  nearly  constant  winds  from  between 
the  south  and  west^  generally  a  few  points  off  S. W.    From  what  I 
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have  seen,  it  would  appear  diat,  no  matter  how  the  wind  blows,  it  baa 
very  little  effect  on  shingle  beaches,  except  while  the  tide  is  coming 
in ;  on  sand  beaches,  howeYer,  it  is  otherwise,  as  the  wind  acts  most 
while  the  tide  is  out,  as  it  has  a  greater  extent  of  bare  sand  to  blow 
over.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  fair  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  tidal  work  in  the  open  seas  west  and  south  of  Ireland  with  that 
effected  in  the  narrow  seas  round  England,  as  in  the  first  there  may 
be  great  oceanic  waves  rolling  in,  unaccompanied  by  wind,  which, 
as  on  the  previously-mentioned  coast  of  Mayo,  may  obliterate  all 
windwork ;  while  in  narrow  English  seas  windwork  ought  to  be 
more  effective.  Col.  Greenwood  in  his  letter  (Gsol.  Mao.  March 
1874,  p.  143)  states :  ''  It  is  the  prevalent  S.W.  wind  which  throws 
beaches  across  the  mouths  of  our  streams  on  the  south  coast,'* — while 
I  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  incoming  tidal  current  from  the 
W.S.W.,  aided  in  part  by  the  wind^  that  is  the  great  worker  ;  for  if 
wind  could  act  alone,  in  no  place  would  we  find  a  beach  travelling 
up  wind. 

On  a  coast  where  there  are  never  any  breakers  or  high  waves 
except  during  winds,  a  vessel  could  not  be  floated  by  the  tidal  cur- 
rent over  one  of  these  sea-banks.  But  all  shores  are  not  so  situated ; 
for  at  Aranmore,  at  the  entrance  of  Gralway  Bay,  on  the  15th  Aug. 
1862,  during  a  perfect  calm,  a  wave,  over  twenty-five  feet  high,  came 
in  and  swept  15  people  off  who  were  fishing  on  the  Glassan  rook : 
while  at  the  same  island,  in  a.d.  1640,  a  wave,  at  least  60  feet  high, 
came  in  and  swept  over  the  low  portion  of  the  island  known  as 
the  Blind  Sound  [Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  Ex.  Sheets,  103  and  113,  p.  12]. 
But  in  general  great  waves  are  due  to  the  incoming  tide  with  a  wind 
blowing  in  a  similar  direction.  G.  H.  Einahak. 

ON  THE   ORIGIN  OP   THE  ESTUARY  OP  THE  FLEET.    REPLY  TO 
MR.  KINAHAN. 

Sib, — Mr.  Kinahan  has  not  attempted  to  disprove  my  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  Fleet,  but  has  substituted  another  which  he 
prefers.  I  have,  however,  some  objections  to  offer  to  it  He  con- 
siders the  shore-line  of  the  Fleet  to  have  been  formed  by  marine 
erosion.  That  this  has  not  been  the  case  appears  evident  from  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  Ordnance  Map.  Compare,  along  the  wbole 
sheet,  the  outline  of  the  open  coast  with  that  within  the  Fleet,  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  its  character  is  totally  different.  "  The 
old  marginal  cliffs  "  of  the  Fleet,  supposed  to  have  been  degraded 
into  slopes,  never,  in  fact,  existed.  There  are  no  cliffs  old  or  new 
except  the  very  low  ones,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  lap  of  the 
small  waves  got  up  within  its  confined  area. 

Mr.  Kinahan  says  that  "  as  long  as  the  lagoon  exists,  so  must  the 
Ghesil  Bank,  as  the  waters  of  the  Fleet  keep  the  bank  from  travelling 
inwards."  This  is  incorrect,  because  the  bank  does  travel  inwardsi 
slowly  but  surely,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  its  inner  margin. 
In  heavy  storms,  like  that  of  1824,  the  sea  washes  over  it,  and 
heaps  of  shingle  are  thrust  forwards  into  the  Fleet,  where  they  re- 
main undisturbed. 
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I  r^ret  to  say  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  examples  of 
lagoons  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  Fleet  is  supposed  to  be  analogous. 
Probably  Mr.  Einahan's  explanation  of  their  origin  may  be  correct : 
bat  that  the  like  will  account  for  all  the  marshes  and  reclaimed  low 
lands  from  Portland  to  Dover  seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  Take 
the  same  sheet  of  the  Map,  and  observe  the  forms  of  the  indentations 
of  Weymouth  Backwater,  and  of  Lodmore ;  or  further  east,  of  Pool» 
Harbour,  Southampton  Water,  Portsmouth  Harbour,  Langston  and 
Chichester  Harbours.  The  action  of  the  sea  upon  a  coast  composed 
ef  soft  strata  cannot  possibly  have  formed  these  indentations.  They 
must  be  drowned  valleys. 

I  feel  much  supported  in  my  views  about  the  Fleet  by  the  corro« 
boration  Mr.  Mellard  Beade  has  given  to  them.'        0.  Fishkb. 

HabLTOW   BbCTORT,  WBAK  CAMmUDOB. 

8TALAGMITIC  DEPOSITS. 
Sib, — ^When  the  oiganic  remains  which  are  found  buried  in  caves 
are  leceiving  such  general  attention,  and  when  attempts  are  being 
made  to  determine  their  age  by  the  rate  of  stalagmitic  deposits,  I 
trust  that  the  following  case  of  such  deposits  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Qeological  Maoazinic 

About  30  years  ago,  I  procured  a  piece  of  lime  deposit  from  a  lead 
mine  at  Boltsburn,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  measured  18  inches 
in  length,  10  inches  in  breadth,  and  fully  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  was  compact  and  crystalline,  and  showed  distinct  facets  of  crystals 
on  its  surface,  over  which  the  water  was  running.  I  have  indisput* 
able  evidence  that  the  deposit  had  been  accomplished  in  15  years. 
The  water  from  which  it  was  produced  issued  from  an  adit  driven 
in  the  Little  Limestone,  which  is  about  nine  feet  thick.  After 
leaving  the  adit,  the  water  ran  down  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  rise, 
for  some  fathoms,  on  to  some  rock  debris,  which  was  lying  en  the 
bottom  of  a  hopper,  whence  it  proceeded  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hopper  mouth,  then  perpendicularly  downward  over  two  narrowish 
wood  deals,  which  were  set  on  edge,  and  put  across  the  mouth  of 
the  hopper  to  stop  the  marked  materials.  It  was  from  off  these  deals 
that  I  obtained  the  specimen  above  described.  On  its  under  side  the 
forms  of  the  deals  were  well  defined ;  on  the  exposed  surface,  the 
crystals  were'best  developed  where  the  stream  was  most  active. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  rate  of  increase,  namely,  f  of  an 
inch  in  15  years,  5in.  would  require  100  years,  4ft  2in.  1000,  and 
41fl.  Sin.  10,000  years.  The  data  here  given  to  arrive  at  these 
results  may  be  relied  on  as  being  accurate.  In  the  case  now  related, 
the  rate  of  increase  was  likely  to  continue  tolerably  uniform,  as 
the  sorfJEU^e  water  could  have  no  appreciable  influence  in  augmenting 
or  lessening  the  flow  from  the  adit.  Johk  Cukbt. 

Boltsburn. 
JSxphmation  of  terma^  if  required,^  K  <<ri8e"  is  an  excavation  made  by  the  miner 
working  from  below  upwards ;  size,  generally  about  9ft.  by  4ft.  A  '*  hopper"  is  made 
by  bratticing  (or  partitioning)  off  a  portion  of  the  rise,  and  patting  timbering  hori* 
lontally  across  ^e  low  part  tor  a  bottom ;  its  use  is  to  hold  the  worked  materials. 
1  GsoL.  Mao.  Vol.  X.  p.  573. 
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Oeologt  of  Oambkidgeshibs. — Mr.  Wbitaker  has  just  pvbliBhed 
a  list  of  works  on  the  Oeology  of  Oambridgeshire  (printed  for  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge).  It  contains  titles  of  121  works; 
which  is,  however,  a  small  list  in  comparison  with  those  relating  to 
other  counties  which  he  has  prepared. 

DiSOOYBRT  OF  A  Nxw  SpSOIBS  OF  FiSH  OF  THE  GXNTJS  AcROLBPtt 

IN  THE  Millstone  Grit  of  Torkshibe. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  G^eological  Society,  held  on  the  27th  of  Jannaiy 
last,  Mr.  John  Aitken,  F.G.S.,  of  Bacnp,  exhibited  and  described  a 
number  of  very  fine  specimens  of  fisfar  of  the  genus  Acrokpis,  new 
to  science,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  debris  brought  out  in 
excavating  a  tunnel  through  Wadsworth  Moor,  in  the  neighbo«^ 
hood  of  Halifax,  in  a  bed  of  fine  black  shale,  separating  the  third 
from  the  fourth  or  Kinder  Scout  Grit, — ^the  principal  ^)ecimenB 
having  been  obtained  from  nodular  concretions  which  abound  in  the 
shales  at  this  horizon. 

The  specimens  comprise  two  nearly  perfect  heads  (in  the  jaw  of 
one  a  tooth  is  exhibited  in  sitik),  and  several  parts  of  the  body  illiw- 
trating  the  form  and  structure  of  the  fish,  amongst  which  are  remains 
of  two  or  three  fin  rays.  The  scales  and  head -plates  are  beautifallj 
ornamented  and  covered  with  a  fine  enamel, — ^the  former  being 
rhomboidal  in  form,  and  profusely  sculptured,  having  a  number  of 
distinct  waving  ridges  and  furrows  traversing  them  in  the  direction 
of  their  longest  axis,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  position 
they  occupied  on  the  body  of  the  fish,  the  ridges  having  a  strong 
tendency  to  bifurcate,  and  not  unfrequently  to  further  subdivide  into 
two  or  three  branches,  these  often  again  converging  and  becoming 
re-united. 

The  genus  Acrolepis  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Professon 
Agass]^,  McCoy,  and  King,  the  specimens  having,  with  the  exception 
of  that  by  McCoy,  been  obtained  from  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of 
this  country  and  Germany.  The  specimens  exhibited  have,  however, 
much  larger  scales,  and  differ  in  the  style  of  ornamentation,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  essential  particulai*8,  from  any  of  the*  figures  re- 
ferred to,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  their  constituting  a  new  species  of 
this  rare  fifih.  The  discovery  also  carries  this  genus  into  a  new 
horizon,  which  has  previously  been  considered  as  almost  barren 
ground :  it  is  now  known  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  Carboniferous 
system,  ranging  from  the  Mountain  Limestone,  through  the  Millstone 
Grit  and  Coal-measures,  into  the  Permian  formation,  where  it  appears 
to  have  attained  its  maximum  development;  its  remains  having 
been  found  there  more  plentifully,  both  in  our  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  than  in  any  of  the  older  members  of  the  system. 

It  is  intended  shortly  to  have  the  specimens  described  and  figured, 
so  that  palaeontologists  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
value  of  the  dibcovery. 

Li  addition  to  the  specimens  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Aitken  also 
exhibited  remains  of  four  or  five  other  genera  of  fish,  viz.  Acantkodei 
sp.,  Cladodus,  Ehizodus  (?  Ctenacanthus)^  and  Pal<Bon%MU8,  together 
with  a  considerable  variety  of  other  fossils,  all  from  the  same  loodity. 
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L — Torn  ElSYATED   SHBUrBSAaiNO   GbAYSLB   NSA&  DUBLIK. 

By  the  £bt.  Maxwell  Closb,  M.A.  F.O.S.^ 

rE  elevated  Drift  deposits  near  Dublin  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  other  observers.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Kelly  has  described  in  our  Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  183)  part 
of  the  gravels  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper ;  including 
the  collection  at  Caldbeck  Castle,  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  I 
have  already  mentioned  before  the  Society  (in  1867)  the  fact  of 
having  found  marine  shells  in  the  Pleistocene  gravels  near  Dublin, 
at  heights  of  1000  and  1200  feet  above  the  present  sea-level;' 
hat  I  did  not  wish  to  offer  a  paper  on  the  subject  until  I  had 
collected  what  might  seem  sufficient  materials  for  one.  These  shells 
ue  not  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  but  also  scarce,  so 
that  they  easily  escape  notice;  and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  several 
^ts,  at  sufficient  intervals,  to  the  few  places  where  the  shells  are 
scoessible,  in  order  to  obtain  from  thence  even  a  limited  collection 
of  determinable  species. 

The  gravels  now  in  question  belong  to  the  "  limestone  gravel " 
of  Irekad,  and  occur  on  the  sides,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
the  hill  mass,  the  best  known  of  whose  prominences  is  named  the 
Three-Rock  Mountain— part  of  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Wexford,  Wick- 
low,  and  Dublin  granite  range.  Ballyedmonduff  is  on  the  S.E.  side 
thereof,  on  the  road  leading  from  Stepaside  to  Glencullen.  A  little 
below,  and  N.  of,  the  highest  point  of  that  road,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  road,  just  opposite  Ballyedmonduff  House,  and  at  the  elevation 
of  just  1000  feet,  is  a  gravel-pit  which  has  yielded  the  shells  given 
below.  The  distinctly-shaped  mound,  or  mamelon,  in  which  the 
pit  ia  dug,  is  chiefly  composed  of  clean  stratified  gravel  and  sand ; 
it  IB  part  of  a  great  collection  of  Drift  which  extends  into  the  S.E., 
or  Ballyedmonduff,  bosom  of  the  above-mentioned  hill  mass,  and 
over  the  slight  eol  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  leading  to  Glen- 
cullen ;  at  which  latter  place  it  (the  gravel)  is  of  very  considerable 
^th.    In  the  said  bosom  the  gravel  maintains,  at  its  upper  edge, 

^Bead  before  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 
^These  are  noticed  m  Jukee's  "  Manual  of  Geology,  edited  by  Prof.  GeiUie ;  by 
^  HarkneM  in  the  Gbolooical  M  aoazinb.  Vol.  Vl.  p.  646  ^  and  in  Sir  0.  Lyell's 
^tndent'B  Elements  of  Geology,*'  where,  however,  they  are  placed  in   the   Co. 
Wexford,  and  in  the  Pliocene  formation. 
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an  elevation  of  about  1100  feet,  for  some  distance;  and  spreads 
thinly  over  the  hill-spur,  marked  on  the  map  1103  feet 

Shells  at  Balljedmonduff,  1000  feet^Trophon  murieatus  0, 
Fu8U8  ?  (part  of  columella),  Turrttella  communis  CN,  Oatrea  edtdU  C, 
Pecten  (two  species),  Cardium  edule,  C,  eehinaium,  Astarte  compressa 
CN,  A.  eUiptica  CN,  A.  atdcata  CN,  Oyprina  Islandica  CN,  Artemu 
lineta  CN,  Venus  striatulci,  V.  easina  C,  Zutraria  ellipHea,  Ma^a 
stvltorum  ?,  TeUina  ?,  Mya  truncata  ?  CN,  Pholas  crtspata  C,  Balanw 
halanoides  CN,  Small  shell-boring  Annelid  (perforations  of). 

The  species,  as  also  those  named  below,  were  determined  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Baily  and  Dr.  Carte.  Those  marked  C  are  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  province  of  marine  fauna  {Venus  easina  is  thus  marked, 
although  occurring  exceptionally  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  Edwaid 
Forbes  believed  it  must  have  attained  access  thereto  during  the 
(Glacial  submergence).  Those  distinguished  with  CN  are  oharao- 
teristic  of  Celtic  and  Northern  European  seas ;  or  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Celtic  area. 

The  remains  of  the  house  called  Caldbeck  Castle  stand  westward 
of  the  Three  Bocks,  on  the  col  above  Ticknock,  which  connects 
Eilmashogue  Mountain  with  the  rest  of  the  said  hill  mass.  About 
one  furlong  S.  of  the  ruins  is  a  pity  in  clean  gravel  and  sand,  at  the 
elevation  of  a  little  over  1,200  feet  (slightly  higher  than  the  shell- 
bearing  gravels  near  Macclesfield,  described  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbi- 
shire,  JP.G.S.,'  Memoirs  of  Lit  and  Phil.  Soc  Manchester,  voL  iil 
1868),  which  has  yielded  the  following  species. 

Shells  near  Caldbeck  Castle,  1200  ieet—Fusus?  (part  of  colu- 
mella), Cardium  echinatum,  Oyprina  Islandica  CN,  Venus  siriatulot 
V,  easina?  C,  Mactra  stuUorum,  Small  shell-boring  Annelid  (perfora- 
tions of). 

A  little  below,  towards  the  S.W.,  in  the  bosom  between  the 
Kilmashogne  and  Tibradden  hill  spurs,  Oyprina  Islandica  and  other 
shell  fragments  can  be  found  near  the  stream,  at  just  1000  feet 
In  the  Eillakee  valley  running  up  between  Tibradden  Hill  and 
Eillakee  there  is  an  immense  irregular  accumulation  of  Drift  In 
two  gravel-pits  near  the  wood  where  the  Ballybrack  road  enters 
that  valley,  and  at  the  height  of  850  feet,  were  found,  among  other 
shell  fragments,  portions  of  Oyprina  Islandica  and  Cardium  echinatm. 
And  near  the  head  of  that  valley,  beside  the  road,  among  some  trees, 
and  not  far  from  where  the  military  road  passes,  at  the  height  of 
just  1200  feet,  there  is  a  pit  which  yielded  a  few  fragments,  of 
which  only  Oyprina  Islandica  and  Astarte  elliptica  are  recognizable. 
And  finally,  a  little  below,  and  S.E.  of,  the  summit  of  Montpelier 
Hill,  at  the  elevation  of  a  little  over  1200  feet,  there  is  a  long-dis- 
used and  much  gra8s-gix)wn  gravel-pit,  in  which  one  indeterminable 
shell  fragment  was  found.  This  pit  is  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
that  first  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  all  the  above  individual  spedes 
live  now  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  yet,  as  a  group,  they  present  a 
rather  more  boreal  fades  than  those  of  the  present  coasts,  and  than 

1  See  Gbol.  Mag.,  1865,  Yd.  II.  p.  293,  with  Uble  of  shells. 
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those  of  the  low  gravels,  as  a  group  (see  paper  by  Prof.  Oldham, 
Jonni.  QeoL  Soc.  Dublin,  rol.  iii.  p.  131),  and  a  decidedly  less 
Qorthem  facie»  than  the  muoh  laiger  oolleotion  of  Drift  shells  fVom 
Hoel  Tryfaen,  at  13dO  feet  elevation.  However,  it  would  be  scarcely- 
prudent  to  found  any  argument  on  the  limited  induction  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make.  Two  other  points  seem  worthy  of  notice,  though 
they  may  be  but  accidental :  viz.  that  of  Cardium  edule,  which  occurs 
80  frequently  in  the  gravels  at  lower  elevations,  near  Dublin,  only 
one  fragment  has  yet  been  recognized  in  the  higher  accumulations ; 
and  also,  that  but  three  univalves  have  been  found,  although  shells  of 
that  class  mnat  be  generally  better  able,  than  others,  to  withstand 
TOQgh  usage,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  handing  down  determin- 
able fragments.  Pieces  of  Oyprina  lelandica  are  the  most  common, 
evidently  on  account  of  the  thickness  and  strength  of  that  shell. 

What  then  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  marine  Drift  shells 
in  those  elevated  situations  in  our  neighbourhood?  Not  as  much 
as  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  on  first  thoughts.  We  did  not  need 
their  presence  to  assure  us  that  the  sorting  and  stratification  of  those 
elevated  gravels  and  sands  was  effected  by  the  sea;  for,  as  Mr. 
Kelly  has  pointed  out  in  his  paper,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  refer 
that  to  any  other  agent.  And,  moreover,  those  shells  do  not  give 
08  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  marine  fauna  of  this 
district  when  the  sea  covered  it  so  deeply.  The  gravel,  etc.,  in 
which  they  occur  is  "limestone  gravel"  (with  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  granite  stones),  resting  on  granite  hills ;  this  has  been  carried 
thither  from  elsewhere;  and  the  smashed  condition  of  the  shells, 
and  the  fact  that  those  fragments,  which  are  large  enough  to  show 
it,  are  often  well  scratched,  like  many  of  the  pebbles  among  which 
they  lie,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  fragments  form,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  gravel  and  have  been  carried  thither  along  with 
it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  animala  did  not  live  and  die  where  their 
remains  are  now  found.  (It  would  seem  from  the  descriptions, 
especially  by  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  P.Q.S.,  of  the  Moel  Tryfaen  gravels 
and  shells,  that  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  Drift  shdls  of  that 
place.)  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that, 
when  the  sea  was  up  at  the  level  of  the  site  of  Oaldbeck  Oastle,  the 
ground  would  fall  steeply  down  from  the  very  shores-line  in  all 
directions  to  a  great  depth ;  and  several  at  least  of  the  above  shells 
vould  be  without  sufficient  platform,  or  suitable  habitat,  for  their 
iobsistence. 

Bat  how  were  the  limestone  gravela  «nd  the  shells  carried  to  their 
px^nt  positions  on  the  granite  hills  ?  Let  us  note  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  gravel  stones  exhibit  signs  of  water-rolling ; 
they  are  generally  subangular ;  many  are  greatly  scratched  •  (these 
oeeor  more  usually  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  gravel),  and  some  are 
quite  angular.  Again,  at  Oaldbeck  Castle,  the  nearost  part  of  the 
limestone  ground  is  2f  miles  distant,  and  900  feet  lower  down ;  and 
at  Ballyedmonduff  pit  the  nearest  part  is  4|  miles  distant^  and  800 
feet  lower  down ;  yet  the  proportion  of  limestcme  and  other  foreign 
P^hUes,  etc.,  in  tibe  gravel  at  those  places  is  at  least  99  per  cent    It 
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fleems  utterly  impossible  that  that  gravel  oonld  have  been  swept 
thither  by  water,  along  the  Bur&oe  of  the  ground,  for  at  least  those 
distances,  and  up-hill  too,  without  having  its  pebbles  nearly  all 
rounded,  and  witiiout  picking  Dp  vastly  more  than  one  per  oent  of 
granite  stones.  Again,  at  Ballyedmonduff  pit  there  is,  in  one  psrt 
of  the  large  irregular  excavation,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  ths 
lection,  a  mass  of  earthy  clay  packed  with  blocks  of  limestone  and 
grit,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  all  greatly  scratdied ;  t^iis 
looks  almost  exactly  like  true  Boulder-clay  (it  probably  belongs  to 
the  Upper  Boulder-clay),  and  it  overlies  fine  gravel  and  sand  (all 
this  is  now  much  obscured  by  some  trees  having  fallen  and  torn 
down  the  pit  escarpment).  Any  rush  of  water  that  could  have 
carried  those  stones  along  bodily,  without  rolling  them,  could  not 
have  deposited  the  fine  materiaLs  on  which  they  lie,  and  must  have 
swept  away  those  fine  materials,  if  they  had  been  already  there. 
Since  rushing  water  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  transporting  agent, 
and  also,  as  will  be  generally  oonoeded,  land-ice,  for  somewliat 
similar  reasons,  we  seem  compelled  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Kelly  did,  tiiat 
the  gravels  in  question  have  been  transported  by  floating-ice  to  their 
present  situations  (apparently  from  a  north-westerly  direction). 
The  blocks  of  local  granite,  weighing  sometimes  up  to  20  tons, 
which  usually  lie  on  the  top  of  the  (limestone)  gravel,  in  places  to 
which  they  could  not  have  fallen  or  rolled,  must  have  been  left 
there  by  floating-ioe ;  but  this  may  have  been  local  and  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  hills. 

The  upper  limits  of  these  gravels  are  clearly  not  raised  beaches. 
Tet  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Three-Eock  Mountain,  in  the 
Ballyedmonduff  bosom,  there  is  an  approach  to  a  horizontal  opp^ 
boundary,  at  the  height  of  about  1100  feet,  extending  for  aboat  a 
mile ;  and  about  Galdbeck  Castle  and  the  head  of  EUlakee  valley, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  mass,  a  less  near  approach  to  such  a 
boundary,  at  1200  to  1300  feet,  extending  for  two  or  threer  miles. 
Of  course  the  upper  limit  of  the  gravel,  as  worthy  the  title  of  a 
deposit,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sub- 
mergence in  the  glacial  sea.  Above  that  limit  many  pieces  of  foreign 
material  can  be  found,  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  Two-Bock 
Mountain,  at  the  height  of  about  1760  feet 

As  to  the  correlation  of  these  high4evel  gravels  with  those  on  the 
low  grounds — ^it  seems  impossible,  at  present  to  ascertain  their  predte 
relations,  from  direct  observation.  Speaking  roughly,  they  both 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  formation,  viz.  the  Pleistocene  ''  middle 
sands  and  gravels,"  lying  below  the  Upper,  and  above  the  true  or 
Lower  Boulder-clay.  But,  considering  the  most  probable  mode  of 
transport,  and  the  fact  that  the  submergence  of  the  low  grounds  most 
have  begun  sooner  and  ended  later  than  that  of  the  high  grounds,  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  more  definitely  that  the  elevated  gravels  are 
contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  low  gravels. 
Beeapitulation  (in  different  order). — 1.  The  elevated  gravels  are 
Pleistocene,  and  probably  contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  middle 
parts  of  the  low-level  gravels.    2.  They  have  been  carried  to  their 
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present  position  by  floating-ice.  3.  The  contained  marine  shells 
have  been  brought  along  with  the  gravel.  4.  Therefore  the  animals 
to  whioh  the  shells  belonged  lived  and  died  somewhere  else,  towards 
the  northwest,  and  that  very  possibly  before  the  time  when  the  sea 
was  deep  enough  to  deposit  the  elevated  gravels.  5.  The  shells,  as  a 
groap,  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  from  so  small  a  oolleotion,  point 
to  rather  more  boreal  marine  conditions  than  now  obtain  in  this 
region ;  although  they  are  all  to  be  found  now  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
bouring seas. 

n. — ^Dxeo&iPTiOKS  OF  New  Fossiijb  tbom  thb  Dsvoniah  Fobuatioh 

oi*  Canada. 

By  H.  Allitnb  NioHOLSOKf  M.D.,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.E.; 

ProfeMor  of  Natural  History  in  Uniyenity  College,  Toronto. 

{Conehided  fnm  pagt  163.) 

(PLATE  IX) 

Fenbstella  magnifioa,  Nicholson,  PL  IX.  Fig.  22. 

Polyzoary  forming  a  flattened  expansion  of  unknown  but  ap- 
parency considerable  size.  Branches  almost  perfectly  straight, 
bifurcating  at  intervals  of  from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch, 
nearly  parallel,  imited  by  straight  transverse  dissepiments,  sub- 
angular  or  obtusely  carinated,  and  dosely  (Striated  on  the  non- 
celhiliferous  side.  About  four  branches  in  the  space  of  three  lines, 
measured  across  the  frond.  Dissepiments  about  equalling  the 
branches  in  diameter,  usually  placed  at  intervals  of  fh)m  one  line 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart  Fenestrules  oblong,  rectangular, 
nearly  equal,  from  one  line  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  by 
two-thirds  of  a  line  in  width ;  nine  fenestrules  in  one  inch  measured 
vertically,  twelve  in  the  same  space  measured  diagonally.  The 
fenestrules  of  contiguous  rows  nearly^  but  not  quite,  at  the  same 
level.    Gellidiferous  face  unknown. 

This  species  (Fig.  22)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  FenesteUa  laxa, 
Phillips,  &om  the  Oarboniferous  and  Devonian  Bocks  of  Britain; 
but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  regular  dimensions  of  the 
fenestrules,  their  rectangular  shape,  and  Si^  much  smaller  size. 
(The  fenestrules  in  F.  laxa  are  from  two  to  four  times  as  large 
as  those  of  J^.  magnifica.)  From  Folypora  {Oorgoma)  ripiaieria, 
Gtoldfuss,  the  present  species  is  separated  by  its  rectangular,  not 
oval,  fenestrules,  the  much  greater  proportionate  and  absolute  width 
of  the  fenestrules,  and  the  straight^  not  flexuous,  branches. 

I  have  only  seen  a  single  specimen  of  F,  magmficay  and  that  only 
exhibits  the  reverse  side  of  the  cosnoecium ;  but  tiie  general  char«u>- 
ters  of  the  frond  are  so  distinctive,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
founding  a  distinct  species  for  its  reception. 

ZocaiUty  and  FDrmation. — Corniferous  Limestone,  Port  Oolbome. 

FsNBSTXLLA  KABGiNALis,  Nicholsou,  PL  IX.  Fig.  23. 
Polyzoary  forming  a  &n-shaped  expansion,  of  unknown  dimen- 
sions.   Branches  straight,  nearly  parallel,  about  four  in  the  space 
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of  two  lines ;  dissepimentfl  exoeedingly  narrow,  not  mora  than  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  width,  slightly  expanded  at  their  pointi 
of  junction  with  the  branches,  quite  straight,  and  separated  firoHi 
one  another  by  intervals  of  one  line,  sub-alternate  in  oontigaons 
rows.  No  cells  upon  thd  dissepiments.  Fenestrules  oblong, 
regularly  rectangular,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide  (nearly  one 
line  in  length  and  less  than  half  a  line  in  width) ;  three  fenestrtiles 
in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  measured  vertically,  and  five  in  the  same 
space  measured  transversely.  Two  marginal  rows  of  large  flask- 
snaped  cells,  between  whidi  are  two  or  sometimes  three  rows  of 
minute  elongated  cells,  which  probably  occupied  a  central  keeL 
Four  of  the  large  marginal  cells  to  the  length  of  a  fenestrule, 
and  one  opposite  the  origin  of  each  dissepiment. 

As  in  uie  case  of  the  preceding  species,  I  have  only  a  single  ex- 
ample of  this  species ;  but  its  characters  are  so  peculiar  that  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  its  specific  distinctness.  Our  spedmen  is  one  ex- 
hibiting the  back  of  the  polyzoanr,  but  the  outer  striated  non- 
celluliferous  layer  has  been  denudea,  and  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
eells  are  thus  brought  into  view.    (Fig.  23.) 

In  its  general  form,  F.  matgiiMLlU  is  ctearly  a  gennine  FetiesfeBa, 
as  shown  by  the  straight  bra&chee,  the  distinct  straight  non-cellu- 
liferous  dissepiments,  the  rectangular  fenestrules,  and  its  possession 
t>f  a  row  of  Ifl^ge  oells  on  each  side  of  each  branch.  This  last  chartK> 
ter  separates  it  firom  Ptlyfota^  and  the  others  distinguish  it  from 
Betepora.  The  specimen  does  not  enable  me  to  af&rm  with  certainty 
that  the  two  marginal  rows  of  cells  were  separated  by  a  median 
keel ;  but  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  In 
the  genus,  or  Sub-genus,  Fene^irMina,  D'Orbigny,  the  mesial  keel, 
eeparating  the  two  rows  of  large  latetal  cells,  carries  a  central  row 
of  minnto  cells*  In  F.  margmSuf  however,  the  space  between  the 
lateral  rows  of  cells  carries  a  series  of  minute  crowded  cells,  which 
are  arranged  in  two  or  sometimes  in  three  alternating  rows ;  so  thai 
the  central  keel,  if  present,  must  hav«  exhibited  the  openings  of  two 
or  three  rows  of  oells.  lliis  character,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  any  species  of  FeneskUa,  except  F 
figidviay  MoOoy,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  ground  of  sub-geneiic 
distinction. 

•  In  its  general  form,  F.  mojrgxMlU  exhibits  some  resemblance  to 
F.  maqnifio$^  but  its  dimensions  are  much  smaller.  It  possesses  four 
branches  in  a  space  of  two  lines,  and  five  fenestrules  in  three  lines 
measured  transversely,  whilst  Ihe  dissepiments  are  exceedingly  thin, 
and  the  length  of  the  fenestrules  is  nearly  double  the  width.  In  the 
latter  species,  oik  the  oilier  hand,  there  are  three  branches  in  a  space 
of  two  lines,  and  about  three  fenestrules  in  three  lines  measured 
transversely  or  diagonally,  whilst  the  dissepiments  are  about  as 
thick  as  the  branches,  and  the  fenestrules  are  only  slightly  loi^ 
than  wide. 

LoeaUty  and  Formation, — Comiferous  Limestone^  Port  Colboma. 
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Fbhxstklla.  FiLUfOBHiB,  Nicholsoii,  PL  IX.  Fig.  24. 

Folyzoaiy  exceedingly  delioatey  composed  of  parallel,  extremely 
narrow  branches,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  which  occupy  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Dissepiments  thread-like,  narrower  than 
the  branches,  expanded  at  their  points  of  junction  with  the  branches, 
separated  by  intervals  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  line.  Fenestrules  . 
one-third  wider  than  long,  rectangular  or  transversely  oblong, 
twenty-four  in  the  space  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  measured  longi- 
tudinally, and  about  fifteen  in  the  same  space  measiired  transversely. 
Gelluliferous  aspect  unknown. 

I  have  only  j^ragments  of  this  species,  and  none  of  these  show  the 
oelluliferous  aspect;  but  the  proportions  of  the  polyzoary  are  so 
entirely  distinct  from  all  other  previously  recorded  forms,  that  no 
question  can  be  entertained  as  to  its  being  really  new.  It  is  very 
readily  distinguished  by  its  filiform  and  closely-set  branches,  by  the 
unuBoal  character  that  the  fenestrules  are  wider  than  long  to  a 
marked  extent,  and  by  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  fene« 
fitrules  in  a  given  space  measured  vertically. 

Locality  and  Fonnaiion.-^Connferoxi3  Limestone,  Lot  6,  Con.  1, 
Wainfieet. 

Spibobbis  Abkonb]!IBib,  Nicholson,  PL  IX.  Fig.  25  b  and  c 

Tabd  minute,  sinistral  or  dextral,  of  two  turns,  rounded,  and 
somewhat  globular,  owing  to  the  elevation  and  large  size  of  the  last 
tarn.  Aperture  circular,  usually  turned  upwards.  Diameter  of  the 
entire  spiral  about  a  third  of  a  line,  never .  exceeding  half  a  line. 
Surfoioe  marked  with  numerous,  very  close-set,  thread-like,  trans- 
verse annulations  or  ridges,  which  are  not  separated  by  more  than 
their  own  width.    A  minute  umbilicus  is  present 

I  am  unable  to  identify  this  little  species  with  any  previously  re- 
corded. It  presents  the  peouliarity  that  individuals  in  other  respects 
preciaely  similar  (Fig.  25,  b  and  e)  are  sometimes  dextral,  and  at 
other' times  sinistral,  the  latter  being  the  ^oommonest  upon  the  whole. 
The  terminal  portion  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  continued  to  open 
in  the  plane  of  the  spiral,  or  at  other  times  is  non -adherent  and 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surface.  The  species  is  very  readily 
recognized  by  its  minute  size,  and  the  characters  of  its  surface  orna- 
mentation. It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  S.  angtdatus,  Hall, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  species  before  recorded 
firom  the  Hamilton  Formation. 

S,  Arhmeima  is  found  in  great  abundance,  generally  associated 
with  8.  onuphalodeSf  Goldfuss  (Fig.  25,  a),  attached  to  the  exterior  of 
HdiophyUum  BaUi,  GystiphyUum  Americanum,  OyaHphyUum  vesiculo- 
nm,  Spirifera  mucronata,  and  other  Corals  and  BrachiopodJs  of  the 
Hamilton  Group. 

Loealiify  and  Formation. — Hamilton  Formation,  Bartletfs  Mills,  I 

near  Arkona,  Tovmship  of  Bosanquet  { 

Obtokia  iirrxBMBDiA,  Nicholson,  PL  IX.  Fig.  26.  i 

Tube  oonical,  straight  or  fleruons,  attached  by  the  whole  of  one  ^ 
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surfaoe  to  some  foreign  body.  Length,  when  fully  grown,  from  a 
line  and  a  half  to  two  lines ;  diameter  of  the  aperture  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  line.  Surface  marked  with  strong  encircling,  sometimes 
lamellose,  annulations  or  ridges,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  or 
ten  in  the  space  of  one  line  near  the  mouth,  but  more  than  twice 
this  number  in  the  same  space  towards  the  closed  end  of  the  tube. 
Sometimes  the  annulations  are  extended  into  wing-like  prolonga- 
tions (Fig.  26,  h)  on  the  latero-inferior  aspects  of  the  fossil,  and 
the  tube  is  attached  by  these  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  adherent; 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  more  pronounced  on  the  sides  thaa  the 
aspect  opposite  to  the  surface  of  attachment. 

Ortonta  intermedia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  by  good  and  easily  recognized  characters.  Some  examples, 
indeed,  exhibit  a  structure  which  has  not  otherwise  been  clearly  de- 
tected in  this  genus — namely,  that  the  tube  is  made  up  of  a  saooes- 
sion  of  imbricating  conical  segments,  the  upper  edges  of  which 
produce  the  encircling  ridges  or  annulations.  A  somewhat  sinailar 
structure  is  seen  in  Comtditea  and  Conekicolitea ;  but  in  thelie  genera 
the  segments  of  the  tube  are  inversely  conical,  in  other  words  have 
their  smaller  ends  directed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Hence 
in  these  genera  the  annulations  of  the  tube  are  produced  by  the 
lower  edges  of  the  segments.  In  Ortonia  intermedia,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  examples  at  any  rate,  the  tube  is  composed  of  a  seties 
of  short  imbricating  conical  segments,  the  larger  ends  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  aperture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  upper  edges 
of  the  segments  which  form  the  annulations. 

The  species  to  which  0.  intermedia  is  most  nearly  allied  ia  0. 
minor,  Nich. ;  but  the  tube  is  not  so  strongly  bent  towards  its  closed 
extremity ;  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  larger  and  more  robust  form ;  and 
the  annulations  are  considerably  more  remote  and  stronger. 

0.  intermedia  occurs  attached  to  the  exterior  of  various  species  of 
CyatiphyUum  and  HeUophyllum;  and  it  is  always  strictly  solitary, 
though  three  or  four  indi^riduals  often  ocour  within  a  space'  of  a 
few  lines. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Not  uncommon  in  the  Hamilton  Forma- 
tion, Bartlett's  Mills,  near  Arkona,  Township  of  Bosanquet 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IX. 

Fia.  16, -^Botryllopora  toeialis,  Nich.  a.  Portion  of  SeliophyUum  SalU  with  a 
small  group  of  discs  adherent  to  it,  of  the  natural  size.  b.  A  single  disc 
enliurged.  e.  One  of  the  radiating  ridges  enlarged  to  show  the  celis.  from 
the  Hamilton  Group. 

Fxo.  17, —Ceriopora  (f)  Ramiltonmsii,  Nich.  a.  Portion  of  tiie  stem,  natonlsise. 
showine  the  mode  of  branching,  b.  Fragment  enlarged,  showing  the  fbrm  of 
the  cells,  and  the  tubular  intercellular  interspaoes.  From  the  Hamilton  Groap. 

Fio.  IS.—I^lypora  pulek^Ua,  Nich. ;  a.  Fragment,  natural  size,  b.  Portion  of  the 
reverse  minified,  e.  Fragment  from  which  the  non-poriferous  layer  has  been 
stripped  off,  showing  the  bases  of  the  cells,  enlaiged.  d.  Cast  of  the  isner 
surface,  enlarged,  showing  the  cell-mouths.   From  the  Comiferous  Limestone. 

Fio.  19.— a.  Fragment  of  the  cast  of  JPolypora  HdUiana,  Prout,  enlarged,  h.  Frag- 
ment of  the  oast  of  BOypora  i&nella,  Nich.,  enlarged.  Both  from  the  Oonifer- 
ous  Limestone. 

Fio.  lO.— JPo/y^^m  tuberctdata,  Nioh.    «.  Fragment  of  the  natural  size.    b.  The 
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enlamd.     0.  Portion  of  a  branch  still  ftiriher  enlargecL     From  the 

Hamilton  uronp. 

Fio.  31. — Betepora  PhiUipti^  Nieh.    0.  Fragment  of  the  natoral  siie.    b.  Fragment 

in  which  the  outer  non-oeUnliferons  layer  has  been  remoTod,  showing  the  bases 

of  the  cells,  enlarged.    From  the  Corniferous  Limestone. 

Fio.  22. — FemtteUa  magnifica^  Nieh.     «.  Portion  of  the  polyzoary,  natural  sise. 

h.  Fragment  of  the  same,  enlarged.    From  the  Corniferous  Limestone. 
Fio.  23. — Ftnestella  mar^'nalis,  Nieh.    a.  A  fragment,  of  the  natural  size,    b»  A 
portion  of  the  same,  enlarged,    e,  A  portion  of  a  branch  still  further  en- 
larged, Tiewed  from  behind,  and  showing  the  large  marginal  and  the  minnte 
central  cells.    From  the  Corniferous  Limestone. 
Fio.  li.^FetU9tellaJUtfortnit,  Nieh.    0.  Fragment,  natural  size.    b.  Portion  of  the 

same  enlarged  From  the  ComifSerous  Limestone. 
Fio.  25. — a.  Spirorbit  omphalodet,  Goldfiiss,  of  the  natural  size  and  enlarged,  b. 
JSpirorbii  Arkoneiuitj  Nieh.,  of  the  natural  size  and  enlarged,  e,  A  deztral 
example  of  the  same,  enlarged.  From  the  Hamilton  Formation. 
Fio.  26,^Orionia  intermedia^  Nicb.  a.  One  of  the  tubes  enlarged,  b.  Another 
example  in  which  the  annulations  are  greaUy  extended  laterally,  enlarged. 
From  the  Hamilton  Formation. 


m.— On  thx  Substittttion  of  Zing  fob  MAaNEsiuM  ik  Mikxbals. 

By  Edwabd  T.  Hakdman,  F.R.G.S.I.i 
Of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Ireland,  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

IN  the  Gkoloqioal  Magazine  of  laat  October'  I  have  noticed  the 
occarrenoe  of  zinc  in  small  quantities  in  the  White  Limestone 
(Chalk)  of  the  Co.  Tyrone,  and  also  in  the  overlying  basalt.  Wben 
tliat  paper  was  read,'  exception  was  taken  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  on 
the  groond  that  the  metal  in  question  bad  never  been  known  to  exist 
in  rocks  of  igneous  origin ;  but  as  my  analysis  seemed  perfectly 
trostworthj,  I  saw  no  reason  to  modify  it  on  the  objections 
then  put  forward.  Since  then,  whilst  making  an  investigation — 
with  a  different  object — on  a  specimen  of  basalt  from  another 
locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  whence  the  one  originally  ex- 
amined was  obtained,  I  succeeded  in  again  finding  zinc  in  it ;  and  I 
think  it  well  to  mention  the  fact  now,  as  an  addendum  to,  and  as  con- 
firming my  former  statement. 

The  specimen  was  procured  at  a  place  called  Curglasson,  near 
Stewartstown,  from  the  heart  of  a  quarry  by  the  roadside ;  being 
more  than  a  mile  nortb  of  the  spot  whence  the  basalt  referred  to  in 
my  former  communication  was  obtained.  The  rock  was  carefully 
examined  qualitatively  for  all  the  metals  precipitable  from  an  acid 
aolntion  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Iron  and  alumina  were  then 
precipitated,  and  the  filtrate  examined  with  the  utmost  caution.  On 
the  fddition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  a  distinct  white  precipitate 
appeared.  As  it  was  probable  that  a  little  lime  might  have  been 
brought  down  by  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  re-agents,  the  pre- 
cipitate was  filtered  off,  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ra- 
predpitated.  (a)  It  was  again  re-dissolved,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  strongly  ignited,  to  drive  off  ammonia,  etc.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  residue,  whieh  was  ddiqueacent,  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda, 

I  This  iiaper  formed  part  of  a  oommunication  read  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
Jt&oiry  26, 1874.  >  YoL  X.  page  434. 

'  Before  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  June  11,  1873. 
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and  exposed  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal.  The  support  became 
covered  with  the  iisual  zinc  oxide  incrustation,  which,  treated  with 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  gave  a  vivid  green.  The  fused  bead  and  support  were 
levigated  with  water  in  an  agate  mortar,  when  numerous  spangles 
of  white  metal  were  seen,  which,  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  water 
very  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  As  the  solution  (a)  could  only  contain  zinc, 
with  a  trace  of  ferrous  iron,  and  of  lime,  this  experiment  was  con- 
clusive. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  with  separate  portions  of  the 
rock,  treated  in  the  following  di£ferent  ways : — 

(1).  The  powdered  rock  was  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
carbonate  of  soda. 

(2).  The  powdered  rock  was  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3).  The  powdered  rock  was  boiled  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  only  a  trace  of  titanium  was 
observed  in  this  specimen. 

In  my  former  note  on  this  subject,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  zinc  by  the  supposition  that  it  existed  as  a  distinct 
mineral,  and  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  its  being  introduced  by 
the  infiltration  of  water ;  but  subsequent  examination  and  considerar 
tion  has  led  me  to  what  appears  to  be  the  true  clue.  Zinc  is  veiy 
closely  allied  to  magnesium  in  characteristics  abd  behaviour,  both 
in  the  metallic  state  and  in  combination  with  other  elements.  In 
many  points  the  resemblance  is  veiy  strong;^  their  salts  have  a 
similar  composition,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  natural  compounds, 
or  minerals,  are  isomorphous.*  Consequently,  following  the  law  of 
isomorphism,  they  should  be  mutually  replaceable;  and  wherever 
we  find  the  one  in  any  quantity,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  other 
encroaching  on  it  It  is  curious  that  while  in  most  mineralogical 
treatises  the  interchangeability  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganesei 
calcium,  'and  magnesium  is  laid  down,  theit  of  zinc  with  these,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  yet  shown,*  and  in  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  zinc  is  given  as  an  accessory  metal,  its  presence 
seems  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  than 
as  the  result  of  any  chemical  law.  In  few  cases  has  it  been  given 
in  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  unless  when  present  in  such 
quantity  as  to  make  a  very  serious  item  in  the  analyses,  as  in  those 
of  Automolite,  or  zinc  spinel  (20  to  35  per  cent  of  Zn  0),  and 
Franklinite  (17  per  cent  Zn  0) ;  while  in  most  minerals  traces  of 
Mn,  Fe,  Mg,  are  constantly  recorded  as  replacing  part  of  the 
essential  metals. 

Beh'eving,  therefore,  that  zinc  compounds  might  thus  be  calculated 
to  occur  in  most  magnesian  rocks  or  minerals,  I  have  tried  several, 
and  so  far  the  result  has  almost  exceeded  my  expectations,  for  in 
every  single  case  the  metal  was  proved.    As  yet  I  have  merely 

1  Fownet*  Mannal  of  GhemiBtry,  lOtii  ed.  p.  898;  also  Qalloway'i  Qoalitotiro 
AnalysiB,  p.  49. 
*  Hupra  cit,;  also  Dana's  Manual  of  Kineralogy,  p.  74. 
s  Although  in  one  or  two  oaies  implied. 
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satisfied  myself  witb  regard  to  its  presence,  reserving  the  quantitative 
determination  until  I  shall  have  completed  the  testing  of  a  number 
of  specimens ;  but  it  may  he  worth  while  to  mention  the  rocks  and 
minerals  already  searchea. 

1.  Oranite, — Wicklow  and  Wexford  range  variety :'  from  Graigue- 
na-spiddoge,  near  Carlow. — Obtained  from  heart  of  quarry :  (a)  A. 
very  coarse-grained  light  grey  rock,  porphyritic  in  parts,  containing 
white  mica,  together  with  a  dark  greenish  magnesian  variety ;  also 
tourmaline.  The  portion  taken  for  analysis  was  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  a  preponderance  of  mica,  and  four  analyses  of  this 
were  made  in  the  wet,  as  well  as  others  in  the  dty,  way,  ere  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  presence  of  zinc. 
The  quantity  of  this  was  very  small,  as  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 
Traces  of  copper  and  lead  were  also  noticed. 

(i.)  Miea, — ^After  many  searches  at  the  same  quarry,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a  mass  of  mica  sufficiently  large  for  analysis 
wiHi  the  blowpipe.  It  was  mostly  white,  but  contained  lamin»  of 
sreen  mica.  About  four  grains  were  treated  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Two  metals  were  reduced,  which 
proved  to  be  copper  and  zinc.  The  zinc  spangles  dissolvlsd  with 
nqpid  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  a  barely  acid  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  moistened  with  nitrate  of 
cobalt,  and  heated  on  charcoal,  gave  the  characteristic  green  re- 
action.* 

2.  Serp&Mne  (f). — ^A  green  soft  steatitio  rock  from  Garrarus 
Strand,  near  Tramore,  Co.  Waterford.  This  rock  occurs  among 
Silurian  limestones  and  slates,  near  masses  and  dykes  of  felstone, 
etc.  Some  of  the  limestone  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  pass  into  Ser- 
pentine. Examined  qualitatively  for  zinc :  found  it  present  in  fair 
qaanttty,  all  the  re-actions  being  most  distinct. 

This  rock  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  water,  and  11  per  cent 
of  carbonic  acid  (CO,).* 

8.  Basalt, — ^Already  described. 

4.  Black  Jtftca. — ^In  a  gneissose  or  granitic  rock.  Locality  un- 
known. Specimen  from  G^logical  Survey  collection.*  The  mica 
18  perfectly  black,  and  occurs  in  quantity  in  small  flakes  thickly 
liuussed  together. 

About  four  grains  were  treated  at  a  time  before  the  blowpipe 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  After  fusion  the  mass  yielded  a  notable 
quantity  of  copper,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  zinc,  and  a  trace 
of  a  metal  which  seemed  to  be  lead.  All  the  characteristic  tests  for 
zinc  were  answered  very  distinctly. 

5.  ChloriU  Bchist  (7  Tale  schist). -—Vfith.  inclosed  grains  of  glau- 
conite  (?).  From  Geological  Survey  Collection.  T^e  examination 
with   ^e  blowpipe  gave  two  metals,  both  in  very  appreciable 

I  Ldnster  Granite. 

*  The  zin5  mott  probably  oceun  here  in  the  dark  magaesian  mica. 
'  It  is  therefore  not  entirely  metamorpbosecL 

^  The  speeiiiiens  from  ^o  Snryey  Collection  were  obtained  by  the  idnd  petmiasion 
of  Ptof.  Hull,  F.B.8.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Ireland. 
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qTumtity,  yiz.  copper  and  zinc.    The  zinc  redactions  were  veiy 
pronounced. 

6,  "  Mountain  Leather.'* — ^Variety  of  asbestus.  From  Portlock's 
Collection,  Geological  Sarvey  Museum,  Dublin.  Locality  unknown ; 
but  associated  wiUi  asbestus  and  other  basaltic  minerals  from  Antrim. 
Zinc  very  apparent,  all  the  re-actions  being  perfectly  unmistakable. 
A  trace  of  lead  (?)  was  also  observed. 

7.  Augite, — ^Very  large  crystals  in  a  trappean  ash.  Locality  un- 
known. From  Geological  Survey  Collection.  About  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  powdered  mineral,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on 
charcoal,  yielded  a  sufficiency  of  metal  to  identify  with  certainty. 
Besides  zinc,  copper  was  present  All  the  zinc  re-actions  were  most 
distinct 

All  the  above  mineral^  and  rocks  were  selected  at  random,  on 
account  of  containing,  or  being  themselves,  magnesian  compounds, 
and  they  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  uiey  were  examined, 
every  one  resulting  in  "  a  find."  In  many  cases  the  examination  by 
the  blowpipe  and  its  immediately  connected  wet  tests  was  found  to 
be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  metal;  especially  as 
from  the  comparative^  large  amount  of  the  substance  under  inves- 
tigation taken, — ^four  or  five  grains,* — there  was  little  possibility  of 
error.  But  where  the  result  was  at  all  doubtful,  it  was  confirmed  by 
one  or  more  analyses  in  the  wet  way. 

The  amount  of  zinc  appeared  to  be  most  plentiful  where  the 
largest  quantity  of  magnesium  existed ;  but  as  I  am  as  yet  only  con- 
cerned in  proving  the  presence  of  the  former  metal  in  the  above 
minerals,  I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  positively  assert  this ;  de- 
ferring the  quantitative  analyses  until  I  have  continued  the  investi- 
gation so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  select  the  most  typical  examples  for 
estimation.  Li  the  mean  time  these  notes  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  without  some  interest,  bearing  as  they  do  on  a  matter  of  much 
importance  from  a  mineralogical  as  well  as  a  chemical  standpoint 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  zinc  might  as  well  be  considered  to 
replace  the  other  members  of  the  isomorphous  group,  which  are 
known  to  occur  in  traces  and  occasionally  in  quantity  in  some  of 
these  minerals.  But  this  would  be  a  replacement  of  a  replacing 
element;  and  I  believe  it  is  invariably  considered  that  the  accessoiy 
metal  substitutes  itself  for  part  of  the  essential  one.  On  this  ground 
alone,  all  the  minerals  here  referred  to  being  strictly  magnesian  ones, 
the  zinc  must  be  regarded  as  replacing  magnesium.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  other  instances  where  there  is  no  magne- 
sium, it  may  be  equally  found  to  replace  any  of  the  other  members. 
But  when  we  remember  the  affinities  of  the  two  metals,  it  will  hardly 
be  considered  a  far-fetched  notion  to  suppose,  that  were  a  preference 
possible,  the  zinc  would  associate  itself  with  the  magnesium,  in  the 
same  way  as  some  other  metals  act  towards  each  other,  notably  the 
Platinic  group ;  which  possessing  a  very  peculiar  relation  to  one 

^  Thii  was  rendered  ponible  by  the  tne  of  paraffin  oil  in  the  blowpipe  lampi  ^ 
whicli  a  yery  large  and  not  flame  was  procured,  capable  of  decomposing  a  mnch  Iti^ 
quantity  of  rock.  For  redttctions,  and  where  great  heat  is  reqniM  in  bbwpipe 
aoalyns,  it  will  be  found  mott  naeftil  where  gas  ii  unAttainable. 
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another  independently  of  Hieir  isomorphism — ^which  is  not  thorough 
—are  nearly  always  found  together. 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  minerals  examined  are 
species  that  are  most  often  found  in  nature  forming  component  parts 
of  igneous  rocks/  while  two  rocks  of  that  class  are  themselves  in- 
cluded. 


IV. — The  Voloanio  Histobt  of  Ibeland. 

Being  the  Annirerury  AddresB  delivered  to  the  Koyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland, 
February  nth,  1874. 

By  Profeator  Edwabd  Hull,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  President; 

Director  <}eologieal  Survey  of  Ireland. 

{Conduded  from  page  150.) 

(PLATE  X.) 

CarhoiMferouB  Period. — The  Lower  Carhoniferons  rocks,  both  of 
the  North  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  afford  examples 
of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  of  considerable  intensity.  The 
so-called  *' toad-stones "  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  great  sheets  of 
melaphyre,  porphyrite,  and  ashes  of  the  central  valley  of  Scotland, 
forming  the  Kilpatrick,  Campsie,  and  Dairy  Hills,  appear  to  have 
been  erupted  over  the  bed  of  the  same  sea  as  that  in  which  were 
ponred  oat  similar  materials  in  County  Limerick,  forming  the  well- 
known  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks  of  "the  Limerick  Basin." 
These  rocks  have  been  already  so  fully  described  by  several 
observers,  that  I  shaU  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  description, 
such  as  is  essential  to  the  brief  history  of  volcanic  action  which  I 
am  here  endeavouring  to  draw  up.^ 

The  trap-rocks  of  the  Limerick  basin,  ably  described  by  Professor 
Apjohn,  belong  to  at  least  two  consecutive  periods  of  eruption; 
boUi,  however,  included  in  the.  Carboniferous  Limestone  period, 
and  are  disposed  in  concentric  sheets  round  a  tract  of  Upper  Lime- 
stone shale  which  occupies  a  district  around  Ballybrood.  The 
**  Lower  trap-band "  is  more  important  and  continuous  than  the 
Upper,  and  along  with  beds  of  ash  and  agglomerate  is  found  in 
several  tracts  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  band  itself.  In  several 
•pots  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  *'  Lower  trap-band,"  are 
isolated  bosses  of  trap,  such  as  those  of  Knockdirk,  Carnanagh  Fort, 
Gullon,  and  Maddyboy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  old  **  necks  " 
or  volcanic  throats,  from  which  the  sheets  of  trap  and  ashes  have 
been  erupted  or  blown  out,  but  from  which  they  are  now  discon- 
nected by  denudation. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  these  rocks,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  names  they  have  received,  microscopic  examination  shows 
them  to  belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  that  series  of  old  augitio 
lavas  usually  called  **  melaphyres,"  which  have  undergone  consider- 
able alteration  from  their  original  condition.   The  base  is  for  the  most 

^  The  composition  of  the  Knockdirk  trap  is  essentially  so  different  from  that  of  the 
other  masses,  that  I  suspect  it  to  belong  to  an  older  period  of  eruption.  See  author's 
paper  on  **  The  MicroMopic  Structure  of  the  Limerick  Trap-rocks,"  Gbologxoal 
MAGAXDrB,  1873,  YoL  X.  p.  163,  PI.  YUI. 
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part  a  tridinio  felspar,  in  which  are  inclosed  crystals  of  angite, 
olivine,  and  magnetite,  together  with  chlorite,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered of  secondary  origin.  While  such  is  the  character  of  the 
generality  of  these  Lower  Carboniferous  lavas,  there  are  occasional 
variations ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  rock  of  Knockdirk  we  find  a 
highly  silicated  felstone  forming  apparently  one  of  the  old  necks 
of  eruption. 

Another  interesting  Tolcanic  district  referable  to  this  period  lies 
at  the  entrance  to  Bantry  Bay,  amongst  the  rocks  extending  from 
Black  Ball  Head  to  Bear  Island.  They  consist  of  slates,  grits,  and 
calcareous  bands  belonging  to  the  "Carboniferous  Slate"  and 
"  Yellow  Sandstone  "  series  of  Sir  R.  Griffith.  The  volcanic  rocks 
associated  with  these  consist  of  contemporaneous  and  intrusive 
felstones,  greenstones,  with  beds  of  ash,  breccia,  and  agglomerate, 
and  are  ably  described  by  Messrs.  Kinahan  and  O'Kelly  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.^  Amongst  these  certain  actual 
vents  of  eruption  are  recognized  by  the  authors  referred  to;  and 
owing  to  the  variety  of  volcanic  phenomena  here  exposed  in  Uie 
fine  coast-sections, — the  beds  of  felstone,  porphyry,  ashes,  and 
breccias;  the  old  volcanic  necks  filled  sometimes  with  trap,  some- 
times with  fragmental  materials ;  and  the  dykes  which  range  both 
through  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks, — this  district  offers  most 
instructive  materials  to  the  student  of  the  voloanio  phenomena  of 
Falssozoic  times. 

As  the  upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  series,  which 
expands  into  such  unusual  proportions  towards  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  may,  with  some  probability,  be  considered  as  partly  the 
representative  in  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  submarine  voloanos  of  the  south-west  coast 
just  described  were  m  active  operation  at  the  same  period  as  the 
earlier  ones  of  the  Limerick  Basin,  and  these  again  contemporane- 
ously with  those  of  the  centre  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England; 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean — swarming  as  it  was 
with  coralline,  radiate,  and  moUuscan  life — ^was  at  this  period 
frequently  invaded  by  sheets  of  augitio  lava  poured  forth  from 
submarine  vents ;  and  by  showers  of  ashes,  stones,  and  bombs,  shot 
forth  and  strewn  by  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

With  these  events  the  history  of  the  Palaeozoio  volcanic  irruptions 
of  our  island  closes ;  and  we  have  to  ascend  through  a  long  lapse 
of  geological  time,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoio  epoch, 
before  we  again  meet  with  evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
action  in  Ireland. 

Tertiary  Period, — After  the  volcanic  fires  had  slumbered  through- 
out so  many  ages,  they  again  burst  forth  in  the  Tertiary  period  with 
unwonted  intensity  over  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  N.  £.  of 
Ireland,  extending  thence  to  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides.      In  our  own  island  the  area  now  occupied  by  these 

^  Geol.  Snryey  Map,  SHeet  198,  with  "Ezplanatioos'*  to  Sheets  197  and  198 
(I860).    Also  Mr.  Emahaa  on  **The  Igneous  Bocks  of  BerehaTeHi"  Jomn.  GwL  ' 
Soo.  Dublin,  Yol.  yii. 
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volcanic  rocks  may  be  taken  afc  2,200  to  2,300  square  miles.  Yet 
this  area,  large  as  it  is,  is  bat  a  fragment  (IJiougb  doabtless  a  large 
one)  of  the  original  surfaoe  oovered  by  augitio  lavas,  which  once 
stretdbed  as  far  south  as  the  mountain  ranges  of  Slieve  Croob  or 
Monme,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Sperrin  Mountains  in  the  County 
of  Derry. 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  are  clearly  refer* 
able  to  three  distinct  periods  of  eruption — all,  however,  more  recent 
than  the  Upper  Chalk — and  therefore  referable  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  During  the  earliest  of  these  periods,  eruptions  of  highly 
siUoated  lavas,  which  have  solidified  into  trachytes,  rhyolites,  and 
pitchstones,  took  place  from  several  distinct  vents — ^two  of  which, 
at  least,  have  been  determined.  One  of  these  is  situated  west  of 
Hillflborough,  amongst  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks^  and  the  other 
amongst  the  hills  north-east  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  former.  At  what  precise  period  this  eruption 
of  txaohytic  lavas  took  place,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
as  it  preceded  that  of  the  overlying  augitio  lavas  which  we  know 
to  have  been  of  Miocene  age,  it  is  probable  that  these  oldest  volcanos 
were  in  activity  as  far  back  as  the  Upper  Eocene  period.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  volcanic  fires  burst  forth  contemporaneously 
over  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and  the  region  of  Mont  Dore  in 
Central  France,  where  the  eruptions  have  been  shown  by  Lyell  and 
Sorope  to  have  taken  place  at  this  period.  This  earliest  period  of 
volcanic  activity  was  followed  by  one  of,  we  may  suppose,  prolonged 
xepoee,  upon  the  close  of  which  a  second  and  more  extended  out- 
biurst  of  volcanic  materials  took  place  over  the  whole  area,  extend" 
ing  from  the  slopes  of  the  Slieve  Croob  range  northwards.  The 
lavas  of  this  period  are  essentially  augitic,  ooneisting  of  dark 
amygdaloidal  basalts  and  dolerites  often  decomposed,  and  parted  by 
bands  of  bole  and  red  ochre,  which  were  formed  by  decomposition 
of  the  upper  surfaces  of  successive  flows.  The  most  southerly  of 
the  vents  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  Scrabo  Hill, 
in  Co.  Down,  on  the  south  side  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  many  others, 
mostly  hidden  from  view,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Co. 
Antrim.  The  sheets  of  lava  poured  forth  from  these  vents  in  sue* 
oeesive  flows  attained  a  thickness  of  500  or  600  feet,  and  were 
aeeompanied  by  showers  of  ashes,  after  which  there  was  a  cessation 
of  volcanic  activity ;  and  the  second  period  came  to  a  dose. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  repose  that  those  remarkable  and 
valnable  beds  of  lithomarge  and  pisolitic  iron-ore  were  formed,  as 
I  believe  nnder  the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  several 
tisnes  larger  than  Lough  Neagh.  The  streams  which  entered  these 
lakes — strongly  impregnated  with  iron — ^also  carried  down  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants  which  grew  on  the  basaltic  uplands  along  their 
shores.  In  other  places  plants  actually  grew  over  extensive  lagoons, 
and  beds  of  lignite  were  formed.  The  plants  from  these  beds  have 
been  described  by  Professor  Harkness,  F.R.S.,  ^  and  more  recently 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily,  from  specimens  obtained  from  the  railway 
^  Brit.  Amoo.  B^port,  1856,  p.  66. 
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cutting  of  Ballypallidy,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Da  Noyer.  The  identity  of 
these  plants  with  those  of  Miocene  age  establishes  the  geological  age 
of  the  basaltic  lavas  on  which  they  repose,  as  also  their  coincidenoe 
in  time  with  the  basalts  of  Mull  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  first  de- 
termined by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  the  assistance  of  the  late 
Prof.  E.  Forbes. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  repose  a  new  outburst  of  volcanic 
activity  took  place,  aud  great  sheets  of  augitic  lavas  were  poured 
over  the  older  beds,  to  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  in  some  places 
Amongst  the  old  necks  or  vents  belonging  to  this  third  period,  pro- 
bably those  of  Dunluce,  filled  with  large  bombs,  and  of  Sleamish, 
an  abrupt  isolated  mass  of  basalt  rising  above  the  surrounding 
country,  may  be  identified;  but  the  craters  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  we  can  only  recognize  occasional]  y  the  truncated 
throats  by  which  they  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  earth'a 
crust 

The  third  period  of  volcanio  activity  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  the  production  of  immense  numbera  of 
nearly  vertical  dykes — filled  with  basalt — which  traverse  not  onlj 
the  older  sheets,  but  the  newer.  The  production  of  these  dykes 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  fined  effort  pf  the  elastic  gases 
and  steam  which  are  the  motive  forces  in  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  dykes — ^which  would 
occupy  a  considerable  area  if  placed  side  by  side — ^it  ia  neoessaiy 
to  suppose  a  general  inflation  or  bulging  of  the  earth's  crust  in  this 
region.  Such  an  inflation  would  be  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  fissures,  which,  when  filled  in  with  molten  lava  from  below, 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  result  in  the  production  of  the  dykes  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  whole  of  the  volcanic  operations  here  briefly  described  appear 
to  have  been  subaerial.  If  submarine — as  has  often  been  supposed— 
we  might  expect  to  have  found  marine  strata  accompanying  some 
of  the  beds  of  lava ;  but  these  are  altogether  absent,  and  the  variouB 
bands  of  red  bole  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  else  than  lava,  or 
volcanic  ash  decomposed  in  presence  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
microscopic  structure  of  some  of  the  more  compact  beds  of  bole 
bears  out  this  view. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  comparatively  modern 
period  of  these  volcanic  phenomena,  that,  as  far  as  we  laiow,  none 
of  the  original  craters  are  to  be  found  over  the  whole  region.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  we  find  the  pipes  or  throats  of  the  old  volcanos, 
but  the  original  craters  have  been  obliterated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  cross  over  to  Central  France,  we  find  in  the  region  of  Mont 
Dore  ancient  craters  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and 
which  were,  apparently,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  nortb 
of  Ireland.  To  the  same  period  are  also  referable  (in  all  probability) 
some  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  Grermany,  Hungary,  Transylvania; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Miocene  period  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary volcanic  activity  over  large  European  areas,  in  which  the 
>  Qoart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  Lend.  vol.  xxr.  p.  857  (with  plates). 
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original  outline  of  the  centres  of  eruption  have  been  more  or  less 
preserved.  With  us,  however,  it  is  different,  and  it  is  plain  thai 
the  nortli  of  Ireland  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  have  been 
sabjected  to  agents  of  abrasion  from  which  the  other  districts  I  have 
referred  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  free. 

It  is  to  the  various  agents  which  were  in  operation  chiefly  daring 
the  Glacial  epoch  that  we  mnst,  as  it  ^eems  to  me,  refer  the  ob- 
literation of  the  volcanic  craters  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  These 
agents,  indeed,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  exercise  a  most  power- 
ful effect  in  denuding  the  surface  of  the  country.  For,  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  rain  and  rivers,  must  be  added  at  one  time  the 
planing  of  an  ice-sheet,  and  at  another  the  levelling  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  basaltic  rocks  at  Fair 
Head  and  numerous  other  places  attest  the  former  presence  of  the 
one ;  while  the  beds  of  marine  gravel,  occurring  especially  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  Armagh,  up  to  elevations  of  200  or  300  feet, 
indicate  the  former  presence  of  the  other. 

The  amount  of  denudation  in  the  north  of  Ireland  since  the  period 
of  the  Miocene  volcanos  has  indeed  been  enormous.  Hundreds  of 
vertical  feet  of  basaltic  rocks  have  been  removed,  considerable 
valleys,  like  those  of  Belfast  Lough,  Cushendall,  and  Bushmills, 
have  been  scooped  out,  and  considerable  tracts  surrounding  the 
basaltic  region  have  been  stripped  of  their  former  covering  of  trap. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period  no  volcanic  outbursts  have 
taken  place  over  the  area  of  the  British  Isles.  The  fires  of  that 
remarkable  epoch  have  spent  themselves  here,  and  have  retreated  to 
Iceland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  other.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  called  on  to  witness  the 
entombment  of  a  Pompeii,  or  the  destruction  by  a  fiery  torrent  of 
a  Gatani^.  If  these  phenomena  are  to  be  witnessed,  it  must  be  at 
a  distance  from  our  own  more  foitunate  Isles. 


V. — NoTB  ON  A  Small  Kaiskd  Estuarinr  Beach  at  Tbakobs 
Bay,  Go.  Watkrford,  showino  Traces  of  several  Osgillatobt 
MovsmiKnts  during  the  Becbmt  Period. 

By  Edwabd  T.  Ha&dmax,  F.B.G.S.I.,  F.C.S.i 
Of  the  Geol.  Soryey  of  Ireland,  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  DaUii- 

(PLATE  XI.) 

WHILE  spending  a  few  days  in  the  Autumn  at  Tramore,  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  a  well-marked  example  of  recent  alter- 
ation of  shore-level ;  and  as  on  subsequent  examination  I  find  it  only 
partially  noticed  on  the  Six-inch  Map,  and  not  referred  to  at  all  on 
the  published  One-inch  Sheet,  or  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Qeological 
Survey  of  the  District,  I  thought  of  laying  a  short  note  on  the 
siibject  before  this  Society. 

The  Bay  of  Tramore  is  separated  by  a  long  ridge  of  sand-hills 
known  as  the  Burrow — chiefly  of  aerial  origin — ^from  an  extensive 
muddy  estuarine  fiat  called  the  Backstrand,  the  result  of  the  silt  of 

^  Bead  before  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  December  9,  1873. 
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tiv  orihroe  rtreaiBS  flowing  into  and  through  it,  at  piBBeat  of  trifling 
vn^  bat  whidi  must  formerly  have  heen  of  some  importaoboe  as 
md-oarrien,  as  is  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  the  old  riyeivoourses 
■  now  filled  by  alluviam.  These  streams  ooalesoe  into  one,  that  finds  its 
vay  ta  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage  oalled  the  Binnashark.  At 
mous  piaoes  around  the  estuary,  and  at  heights  irazying  from  two 
to  ten  feet  above  high- water  mark,  layers  of  sand,  day,  and  gravel 
are  found,  resting  on  Boulder-clay,  vegetable  soil,  or — as  in  on© 
pkoe*— a  thick  layer  of  good  peat  bog;  and  containing  numerous 
spedmens  of  recent  marine  shells,  chiefly  the  common  cockle, — 
CanZnmi  ^vie, — ^with  TwrriteUa,  lAUorina,  ModioUi,  etc.  Time  did  not 
peimit  of  my  making  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  fossil  con- 
tantft  of  these  beds.  I  was,  however,  able  to  trace  the  Baised  Beach 
fw  aboQt  a  milo  on  each  side  of  the  estuary.  Oa  the  east  side  it  is 
^ery  well  marked  indeed  as  to  configuration,  forming  a  narrow 
>bBteh  of  low  flat  ground  along  the  mcurgin  of  the  shore,  and  with 
RhellB  tolerably  abundant,  these  being  also  found  at  some  little. 
distance  from  the  shore,  ia  the  sides  of  a  ditch  a  field  offl  But 
oa  tlie  west  only  a  few  isolated  patches  of  shelly  gravel  were  to  be 
foand ;  and  the  shape  of  the  shore  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  the 
B^noe  of  a  raised  beach.  Yet  of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
^1  be  seen  from  the  following  details. 

Tbe  first  section  seen  on  the  west,  at  the  north-eastern  junction 
of  Globally  Upper  with  Crobally  Lower,  and  near  the  former  mouth 
of  OBe  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  bay,  is  as  follows : 

(See  Plate  XL  Fig.  1,  p.  214.>  Pt  la.  Ft  In. 

fcMwild,cliy,  etc.  (artificial)        2    0 

9'  Btntified  sand  ooDtaining  fragments  and  whole  shells  of  Catrdmm  \ 

eduUy  TurriUlla,  etc 2    0  }    10     0 

•.Boolder-clay,  with  Talwofrecent  sand,  etc.,  in  all    8    o) 

The  shelly  bed  here  is  somewhat  variable  in  thickness — ^from  six 
iofibes  to  two  feet — ^and  in.  level ;  but  its  height  above  present  high- 
»ater  mark  is  about  ten  feet. 

Crossing  the  stream,  and  proceeding  northwards  along  the  coast 
for  about  600  yards,  we  come  to  a  place  marked  on  the  working  Six- 
"»ch  Map  with  the  following  note  by  Mr.  W.  L.  WiUson,  who 
tt&mined  this  district  in  the  early  days  of  the  Survey : — **  Layers  of 
poAle-Bhells  (in  sitH)  2J  feet  above  present  level  of  high-water, 
imbedded  whole  as  if  buried  alive,  in  clayey  drift."  I  could  not  find 
we  deposit  here  alluded  to,  as  it  has  been  **  improved  off  the  face  of 
we  earth";  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  spot,  in  a  new  drain  run- 
^^  from  a  sluice  gate  in  the  recently  built  Beclamation  Wall,  croas- 
^.^he  estuary  from  this  point,  I  saw  the  following  remarkable 
•«tion  (see  Plate  XL  Pig.  2,  p.  214)  :— 

.  Ai  Ft.  In. 

^O^eyhed  With  broken  Cockle-shelk,  about       •  0    8 

«*ftownioUdPeat     Z:   0 

••  vUm  brown  8and 2    0 

'•  9.  Brown  clayey  Bonlder-day,  with  oraoka  or  pipes  filled  with  blue  stiff 

day,  to  water's  edge 1    0 

5    8  . 
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The  Cockle-bed  was  at  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet  abote 
high- water  mark.  Had  I  not  seen  other  sections  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  above,  and  of  some  if  not  entire  similarity  to  it,  I  shodd 
have  been  inclined  to  reject  bed  e  as  of  artificial  origin :  but,  aa 
the  sequel  will  show,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  really 
in  tiOL  In  a  drain  along  a  new  road,  being  the  continuation  of  the 
wall  to  the  westward,  a  somewhat  similar  section  is  seen : 

(See  Plate  ZI.  Fig.  8.  p.  214.)  ^  ^ 

d,  8oU,  etc I  ft 

c.  Peaty  layer,  beooming  sandy  inland  1  0 

h,  BInish  mad  containing  fragments  of  wood 1  ^ 

a.  Sandy  Boulder-day,  with  oraoks  filled  up  with  blue  mod 4  0 

a  0 
The  shells  are  absent  here,  possibly  because  the  former  submer* 
gence  did  not  extend  so  far.    The  peaty  layer  undoubtedly  coire- 
sponds  with  the  boggy  bed  of  the  last  section* 

Five  hundred  yards  north  of  the  sluice-gate,  and  close  to  the 
division  of  the  Townlands,  Ballinatin,  and  Diiimcannon,  Mr.  Willaon 
has  noted  ''  Layers  of  Cockle-sheUs  2|  feet  above  high- water  mark." 
This  has  also  disappeared. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  traces  to  be  found  on  the  west  of  &e 
estuary;  but  on  crossing  the  Beclamation  Dyke  to  the  other  side,  the 
old  beach  becomes  very  apparent,  and  a  little  to  the  north,  about 
sixty  yards  from  high-water  mark,  an  excellent  section  is  seen 
(See  Plate  XL  Fig.  4,  p.  214:) : 

Section  in  LisseUan.  Ft  la.    Ftipu 

<f.  Vegetable  soil  and  clay        ^.10 

c.  Dark  sandy  layer,  rather  peatj,  containing  abundantly  at  base 

layers  of  shells,  Cockle,  Mussel,  Winkle,  etc 0    3  to  0    € 

b.  Muddy  layer,  thin  and  irregular,  in  pockets  0    2 

0.  Grayelly  brown  Boulder-day  with  irregular  cracks  containing  blue 

mud  strings        6    0  to  9    0 

7    6  to  9    6 
The  height  of  the  shell-bed  is  here  about  nine  or  ten  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  it  is  found  extending  inland  in  a  section  ex- 
posed in  a  ditch,  continuing  into  the  next  field. 

A  little  south  of  this,  and  close  to  high-water  mark,  the  same  section 
is  seen ;  but  here  bed  c,  becomes  very  bl£U}k,  from  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  in  some  places  very  peaty,  and  thickens  to  one  foot 
Bed  h.  is  sometimes  a  foot  thick,  and  the  height  of  the  shell-bed  is 
seven  feet  above  high>water  mark. 

Continuing  southwards  in  LisseUan,  the  peaty  layer  is  underlaid 
by  a  few  thin  layers  of  well-stratified  gravel,  full  of  shells,  which 
die  out  after  a  little  distance.  Further  on  along  the  shore  the  level 
of  the  peaty  bed  sinks  gradually,  and  at  last  is  covered  by  a  distinct 
layer  of  rudely-stratified  gravel,  in  which  a  few  shells  are  found, 
being  evidently  a  shore  deposit  This,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick, 
and  is  covered  with  mould  well  clothed  with  grass,  continues  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  the  height  diminishing  to  about  two  feety  until  it 
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gndnallj  disappears  tinder  a  tlun  Ix^  oonneoted  with  an  alluvial 
flat  (See  Plate  XI.  Fig.  5,  p.  214.)  This  bog  is  itself  oovered  by 
high-water  of  spring-tides. 

I  think  there  is  sufficient  resemblanoe  between  these  sections  and 
Figs.  2  and  3,  to  warrant  us  in  referring  them  all  to  one  horizon,  and 
in  believing  the  shells  above  the  peat  in  Fig.  2  to  be  tn  W<U,  cor- 
responding to  the  gravel-bed  above  the  black  bed  in  Lissellan. 

North  of  the  Wall  (or  of  Section  4}  the  raised  beach  can  be  traced 
for  about  half  a  mile  by  its  appearance,  which  is  tolerably  distinct 
It  seems  to  die  out  towards  the  head  of  the  estuary. 

Although  this  beach  is  of  insignificant  extent,  it  is  of  some  interest 
on  account  of  its  recording  several  oscillationB  of  surface  as  having 
ooonrred  during  Post-Glaoial  times;  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
finom  the  sections  three  distinct  land-surfaces  and  as  many  silt-beds 
can  be  identified.  First  and  lowest  comes  the  Boulder-day,  evi- 
dently denuded,  perhaps  after  depression,  and  a  deposit  of  mud  and 
gravel,  with  shells  laid  on  it — ^First  Submergence.  Then  we  have 
the  land  rising  again,  marked  by  a  dark  sandy  bed  full  of  vegetable 
matter  (?  old  alluvium),  with,  in  places,  shells  at  the  base,  becoming 
in  part  peat  bog — Second  Land-Surface.  Next  comes  a  deposit  of 
gravel  stratified,  and  in  at  least  two  places  containing  shells-— 
Second  Submergence.  This  is  covered  by  quite  recent  bog  passing 
into  alluvium  along  the  Eeiloge  Biver — ^Third  Land-Surface.  And 
the  last  is  now  subject  to  floods  at  spring-tides  ^showing  that  the 
Third  Submergence  has  commenced. 

With  regard  to  this  last,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  estuary,  close  to  the  town,  there  is  a  partially- 
snbmerged  and  silt-covered  bog,^  which  appears  to  be  connected 
with  an  alluvial  fiat  extending  northwards.  This  bog  has  been 
bnried  for  many  years,  for  it  was  recorded  on  the  Six-inch  Working 
Map  by  Mr.  Willson  in  the  beginning  of  the  Survey.  At  present 
there  is  no  trace  of  it ;  but  during  the  great  storm  of  1870  the  strand 
was  torn  up  and  the  bog  laid  bsure.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  visiting  the  strand  saw 
the  bog  where  it  was  even  then  visible  between  high-  and  low- water 
mark.  It  appeared  to  have  been  oovered  by  not  more  than  six 
inches  of  sand,  and  was  certainly  tn  <tlU,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
quantity  of  bog  having  slipped,  and  spread  over  the  sand.  Had  tins 
heen  so,  it  must  have  been  levelled  and  removed  by  the  tidal  action 
long  before  I  saw  it.  The  strand  being  now  re-formed,  there  is  none 
oftibe  bog  visible.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  alluvial  bog  referred  to  above  as  capping  the  last  gravel-bed  in 
Sectbn  5,  at  Lissellan ;  but  that  either  because  the  land  commenced , 
to  sbk  towards  the  south,  or  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
the  latter  has  as  yet  only  barely  come  within  the  influence  of  the 
water. 

The  subject  of  changes  of  level  in  estuaries  as  shown  by  the 
pmence  of  alternating  beds  of  peat  or  vegetable  soil  and  silt,  etc., 


The  itrand  under  whioh  it  lies  is  ooTered  totally  at  high-water. 
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bM  been  wen  treAted  bj  Ur.  T.  Mellard  Beade,  F.O.a,  i^  m  elabo- 
lite  and  exhatwtiTe  paper  on  the  Eetoaries  of  the  Meney,  Dee,  and 
BibUe,^  in  which  he  has  made  oat  from  three  to  four  diatinot 
periods  of  sabmergence  and  upheayal,  and  he  insists  on  the  frequency 
of  tnch  movements  This  idea  seems  to  me  to  bo  well  homo  out  by 
the  number  of  sea  and  land  snrfaoes  shown  in  sueh  a  trifling  thick- 
ness of  strata  as  at  Tramoie.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  extensive  denudation  might  have  taken  place  between  each 
.deposit,  although  this  is  not  denoted  by  what  is  going  on  there  at 
prasent,  since  we  see  one  part  of  tiie  bog  submerged  and  silted  over, 
while  the  other  is  still  growing. 

With  regard  to  other  parts  of  our  own  coasts,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  phenomena  have  been  also  observed ;  but  I  have  no  oppor- 
tndty  of  verifying  this  ai  present.  However,  the  shelly  gsavel  of 
Dondalk*  may  possibly  be  due  to  something  of  the  same  nature,,  and 
tliiB  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  shell  and 
pest  deposit  underlying  Belfiast:'  while  another  instance  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  is  famished  hy  the  Estuary  of  Wexford,  of  which, 
tbusglk  the  kindness  of  O.  H.  Einahan,  £sq.,  M.R.LA.,  I  am  in 
possession  of  some  details  showing  that  xeoeot  oscillations  have  been 
going  on  there  to  a  great  extent  Around  the  coast,  submerged  bog 
is  sommon,  and  in  the  Estuary  itself  the  following  seotion  is  noted 
by  him  :*— 

''North  Mndlands,  Wexford  Esiuary,  at  the  Engine  House  at 
the  ancient  island  called  '  The  Bidge/ 

Pt.  Ik. 

4.  Uaxl      ...        ^ 16    0 

8.  Peat      6    0 

X  Gray  UMiddr  Stuff        «       4       1    5 

"The  top  of  tl^  marl,.  No.  4,  is  a  fewfathoms  {ahoni  four)  below 
ivsrage  high- water  mark.  This  section  was  procured  while  sinking 
the  ibandation  of  the  Engine  House." 

I--TtB  UpMBBt  BhOTB  TaLCVT  IK  TntTIABT  ASD  DlLUf9AL  Tnis. 

By  Dr.  F.  SAKittBaeBK, 

JhttAmlMmi.    Ho.  60.    16lli  Beoembev,  1873. 

Tkanitoled  hy  Mn.  A.  G.  Bamsty. 

|F  all  the  German  rivers^  there  are  few  the  history  of  which  is 

more  interesting  thaa  that  whsoh  hae  gradually  residted  in  the 

l^ysioal  development  of  the  vallcfy  of  the  Rhine.     It  runs  from 

Bttel  as  far  as  JKastadt  in  »  broad  valley,  which,  in  an  earlier  form, 

*  Poifc-g^ladal  Geology  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  T.  Hellard  Reade,  C.B., 
F.Q.8.,  etc,  Prac.  Lirerpool  Geo).  80c.,  NoT^Binber,  1871.  An  instance  of  blue  mod 
pMMntiiiff  inlo  oseks  in  the  Bonlder-olay  beneath  is  noted  (p.  46,  Detailed  Seotiinis), 
]wt  as  in  3ie  Sections  given  above.    (See  Gsou  Mao.  1872,  VoL  IX.  p.  111.)        . 

*  On  tba  Shelly  Gravel  nnderlying  Ihmdalk,  by  Gen.  Portiock,  F.E.Sl»etc,  Jounf. 
Bttb.  GeoL  Soc  voL  i. 

*  Hr.  J.  Graincer,  »nd  Report  Brit  Asm.,  1862,  p.  42.  Also  Bx.  pL  Memoir 
(8k«ei  M),  QeoL  ttttrey,  liaUuid,  p.  38.  «  MS.  note. 
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dates  from  immediately  before  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Bvntor 
Sandstone,  and  divides  the  Palsdozoic  rocks  of  sonth- western  Germany 
into  two  independent  mountain  ranges,  viz.  the  Blaok  Forest  and  the 
Yosges.  From  thence  northward  daring  the  Triassic  and  Junuso 
epochs  it  remained  as  a  narrow  sea-golf,  connected  to  the  south  witb 
the  Franco-Swiss  Jurassic  sea,  and  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  stnit 
between  Langenbruck  and  the  Lowenstein  Hills  with  that  of  Swabia. 
Slowly  the  sea-bottom  rose  and  formed,  daring  the  Cretaceous  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period,  a  continent,  of  the  inhabitantB 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  knowledge.  About  the  time  when 
the  deposition  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  indicated  oontinental  land 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  great  Paris  Basin,  which  was  soon 
covered  with  freshwater  lakes,  this  event  was  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  strata  in  similar  lakes  in  what  is  now  the  Upper  Bhine 
valley. 

From  the  Upper  Saone,  over  the  Jura  and  Alsace  to  near  Heidel- 
berg, we  meet  with  smdl  patches  of  light  coloured  limestone, 
everywhere  filled  with  the  same  land  and  marsh  shells,  whose 
nearest  analogues  are  still  living  in  tropical  Asia,  and  in  smaller 
numbers  in  tropical  America.  Among  them,  but  still  veiy  sparingly, 
some  species  begin  to  appear,  which  at  present  are  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  district.  Large  Camivora  of  the  Lophiodan  speciea, 
such  as  that  described  by  Cuvier  from  Buxweiler  in  Alsace,  lurked  in 
the  thickets  on  the  lake-banks,  whilst  Crocodiles  and  bony-plated  fish 
lived  in  the  waters.  Of  the  once  abundant  Flora  nothing  remains  to 
us  but  a  few  fruits.  We  however  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  possessed 
the  same  preponderating  tropical  character  as  the  shells.  The  Upper 
Rhine  valley  did  not  remain  long  under  these  oonditions,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  freshwater  lakes  and  their  environs  gradually  ohan^, 
as  is  easily  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  shells  and  vertebrata  of 
the  older  limestones  of  Buxweiler  with  those  of  the  more  recent 
beds  at  Brunnstadt  in  Alsace,  and  Eleinkems  in  Upper  Baden. 
Laphiodon  is  replaced  by  Anthracotheriutnt  more  nearly  resembling 
the  pig,  and  along  with  it  we  find  that  most  important  mammal  of 
the  Paris  Basin,  made  so  famous  by  Cuvier,  the  pachydermatoas 
Palaotherium,  This  typical  form  is  remarkably  interesting,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  between  the  deteriorating  forms  of  the  modem 
Tapirs  and  the  Horse,  from  which  it  differs  so  widely,  and  in  south- 
western Germany  it  must  have  lived  in  great  numbers,  especially  on 
the  Swabian  Hills.  In  the  Middle  and  Lower  Bheinthal  the  PaUo- 
therium  is  nevertheless  as  sparingly  represented  as  the  Lophioden, 
Luxuriant  forests  surrounded  the  morasses,  the  beloved  home  of  the 
AfUhraeotherium ;  here  also  a  Fan-palm,  Sabal  major,  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Swamp  Palmetto  of  Southern  North  America,  hia 
left,  at  Lobsann  near  Weissenburg,  numerous  impressions  of  its 
graceful  fans;  whilst  whole  bankis  of  the  so-called  Needle-ooal 
testify  to  the  abundance  of  Conifera. 

Below  this  the  Bhine  plain  sinks  gradually  from  Delsbeig 
a9  far  as  Bingen  and  Ereuznach,  and  from  the  ^outh-west  the  sea 
broke  into  the  extensive  depression,  and  spread  along  the  present 
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bases  of  Che  Black  Forest,  Odenwald,  the  Yoggeg,  and  Haardt,  as  far 
as  the  Handsruck  Taanus  and  Spessarts,  completely  changing  the 
tteyioos  contour.  The  hanks  of  ^at  inland  sea,  now  the  Mayence 
basin,  are  everywhere  still  visihle.  Banks  of  oysters,  covered  with 
pamsitical  shells,  corals,  sea-acorns,  heaped  hones  of  the  sea-cow, 
nnmberless  sharks'  teeth,  called  in  the  Pfalz  *'  hirds'  tongaes,''  are  to 
be  foond  near  Delsherg  and  Lorrach,  as  also  near  Landau,  Ereutznaoh, 
{teisenheim,  and  Wellenfurchen,  often  extending  for  miles,  and  they 
are  also  found  in  other  places,  such  as  Lahn  and  Heppenheim.  Bich, 
however,  as  was  the  organic  life  developed  in  these  seas  (the  nnmher 
of  species  belonging  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
hitherto  found  amounts  to  about  350),  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
what  we  now  find  in  tropical  seas.  The  number  of  forms  which  are 
inolnded  in  the  European  seas  of  the  present  day  have  markedly  in- 
creased, though  large  thick  shells  are  more  sparse,  and  reef-building 
oorals  are  entirely  wanting.  A  part  of  this  district  did  not  remain 
long  covered  by  die  sea.  As  gradually  as  it  sank  it  rose  again,  passing 
through  all  the  stages  from  strongly  saline  brackish  water  to  a 
freshwater  lake.  The  animal  remains  which  are  found  in  the  strati- 
fied beds  of  pure  sea-sand  and  clay  demonstrate  this.  First,  the 
Oysters,  which  had  begun  to  return,  though  smaller  in  form,  vanish, 
folbwed  by  the  Yenerida  and  Cerithia;  and  only  the  tough  Mussels, 
which  still  held  their  place  in  the  almost  entirely  nnfreshened  parts 
of  the  eastern  sea,  along  with  pure  freshwater  species,  are  found  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Mayence  Basin,  in  which  myriads  of  the  little  marsh 
shell  Hydrobia  are  found  in  the  Limestone  everywhere  seen  on  the 
nmte  from  Mayence  to  Wiesbaden  in  the  Salzbaohthal. 

It  is  in  this  same  Limestone,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bhine, 
that  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Weissenau  lies  buried,  the  richness  of 
which  is  only  excelled  by  a  few  plaoes  in  southern  Europe,  such  as 
Pikermi  near  Athens,  or  Mount  Leberon  in  the  south  of  France. 
Hornless  Buminants,  Oivet  cats,  and  small  Marsupials,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  early  times,  still  existed  in  great  numbers.  Listead  of 
the  Pcdaotherium  we  find  Tapirs,  and  now,  but  rarely,  that  slender 
Si^therium,  whose  dentition  resembles  the  milk-teeth  of  the 
Hone  so  strongly  as  to  bespeak  its  embryonic  type.  Listead  of  the 
AnthracotheriuM,  we  still  only  find  the  JSyotheriuin,  a  middle  form 
between  the  Brazilian  Musk-swine  and  the  Asiatic  Babirtusa,  A  horn- 
less Rhinoceros  (Aceratherium)  jf^aa  already  common.  The  smaller 
ammal  population,  consisting  of  Martens,  Moles,  and  Hamsters, 
shows  a  leaning,  not  without  significance,  towards  the  existing  forms 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  constant  progress  in  this  direction  is 
all  the  more  striking  when  one  compares  the  inland  shells  of  the 
somewhat  older  limestone  of  Hochheim  with  those  of  Wiesbaden. 

Thus  we  find  :— 

Species  of  tropioal    Tropical  and  >ab-tropioal. 
.    _  A«Latto  type.  America.  Canary  Islet.  S.  Europe. 

AtHoehheim...        11        ...        16        ...        9        .-.        21 
At  Wiesbaden..  8        ...  3        ...        2        ...         17 

Aom  thenoe  downwards  in  time  we  cannot  follow  the  sub- 
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Beqaent  remodoiling  of  the  Bhine  Talldj  wo  well»  for  the 
gravel  of  EppelBheim  and  other  places  round  Mayenoe  and  Wonm 
idiows  a  deteriorating  and  apparently  &r  younger  Vertebrate  Faanii 
dififering  bo  widely  from  that  of  the  Hydrobian  Limestone  that  it  ii 
impossible  not  to  reoognize  the  gap  between  the  two.  It  is,  howercT) 
only  in  the  Mayenoe  Basin  that  these  gaps  are  visible.  In  FisMe 
they  appear  to  be  so  oompletely  filled  np  by  three  successive  Eaonas 
that  the  gradual  replacing  of  tihe  older  species  by  newer  ones  needy 
related  to  them  is  demonstrated  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Kstf 
iBSppelsheim  we  find,  instead  of  the  hornless  Ruminant  Doremiherkmt 
and  Stags,  the  south  Asiatic  Muntjaek  (Pn>x)«  with  simple  bifaroate 
horns,  fdong  with  Bhinooeroses  with  and  without  horns.  These,  how* 
ever,  do  not  long  remain  the  largest  forms  in  this  wonderful  Fauns, 
as  they  are  noon  surpassed  by  the  gigantic  Proboscidians^  represented 
by  DinoiheriuM  and  MasiodaiL  Swarms  of  Mippotherium  lived  in  the' 
woods ;  Stags  on  the  prairies,  often  threatened  by  an  immsoae 
tuornivore  {Maehairodm),  whose  teeth  exhibited  the  true  type  of  the 
beset  of  prey  on  a  scale  yet  more  fearful  than  that  of  the  Tiger; 
whi]e  the  smaller  predacious  animals  of  the  Civet-oat  type  had 
apparently  to  content  themselves  for  food  with  the  small  vegetaUi 
feeders,  which  were  for  them  but  meagre  booty. 

The  condition  of  the  Upper  Bheinthal  during  this  time  was  stiU 
Tery  different  from  what  it  is  at  present^  for  what  is  now  the  Kaiser* 
stuhl,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain,  was  then  joined  to  the  neaiesk 
Jorassic  hills,  and  formed  wiUi  them  a  watershed.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  the  brooks  carried  Yosges  pebbles  as  far  as  Delsbetg  in 
the  Bernese  Jura,  in  which  the  remains  of  JHnotkerium  are  buried ; 
while  where  the  Bin  now  hastens  northward  to  the  Bhine,  a  river, 
which  held  the  same  ooune  as  the  Bhine  does  now,  brought  Sohwars* 
wald  and  Yosges  stones,  and  some  from  the  Langenbruck  district 
of  die  Jura  to  Eppelsheim.  From  this  time  onward  the  gradual 
development  of  the  valley  becomes  more  difficult  to  follow.  It 
appears  as  if  the  greater  part  of  the  strata  of  the  older  depo6ita»  still 
remaining  elsewhere  till  the  beginning  of  the  Diluvial  period,  have 
been  partly  carried  away  by  denudation  during  the  modelling  of  (he 
older  into  the  modem  river-valley,  and  have  partly  been  covered 
with  newer  pebbles  to  so  great  a  height  since  this  later  modification, 
that  traces  of  these  old  terraces  can  be  recognised  m  bat  vevy^ew 
places. 

The  Bhine  valley  has  no  equivalent  of  the  Fauna  of  Perrier  in 
France  and  of  Norwich  in  England,  which  contains,  along  with  the 
latest  Mastodon,  the  oldest  true  Elephant ;  neither  has  it  the  newer 
"  Forest-beds,"  those  old  forests  sunk  under  the  sea,  which  extend 
forty  miles  out  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  nor  the  contempoxary 
sands  of  St.  Priest  and  St  Martial  in  France,  where  we  find 
McLchairodfu  along  with  the  first  typical  Bears  and  Dogs,  gigantic 
Stags  and  Bed  Deer,  Stags  of  Yirginian  type  with  serrated  horns  bent 
inv^ards  (Cervua  teriicornU  of  Boyd  Dawkins),  and  Aurochs.  We 
might,  from  their  Flora,  assign  the  well-known  brown  coal-beds 
near  Durkheim,  in  the  Bhine  valley,  to  this  period;  but  as  yet  they 
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ha-ve  not  yielded  any  Tertehrata  nor  ^ellB ;  and  dicne  hi  alto  a^p 
between  tiie  Eppeiaheim  Fauna  and  that  of  the  Middle  Dilavial 
efKich  not  yet  filled  np. 

When  and  how  the  dam  in  the  Upper  Bhine  valley  by  Sohaff- 
iwoBon  and  ITreibozg  was  destroyed,  and  how  the  river  fcwnd  a 
firee  eoarse  to  the  north*  this  ia  neither  the  time  nor  the  |4aoe  to 
decide;  this  however  ia  oeilain,  the  remodelling  of  the  preeent 
Trrer-bed  muat  have  required  an  extraordinarily  long  time,  and  indeed 
was  already  in  enatenoe  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  Qkoial  epooh. 
JLlong  Almoat  the  whole  line  from  Baael  to  Bonn  we  meety  ai  a 
heigiit  ranging  up  to  150  metres  above  the  present  river,  an  old 
lEvec^bedy  which  stretehes,  aocording  to  the  oontonr  of  the  land  on 
ei&er  ^de,  from  three  to  six  miles  inlatnd  te  the  hill  boundarieS» 
-whioii  then  formed  the  river<-banky  and  is  still  easily  reoogniaed  as 
n>rer-tenaoes.  The  lower  bed  oonsists  of  pebbles  and  sand,  on 
wideli  lies  Hill-l5esa.  In  the  present  river-valley,  but  at  a  mocb 
leas  iieight  above  the  present  water-level,  we  again  find  gravel 
eftem  mare  than  thtriy  metres  thiok,  and  YaUey-loess.  Li  this  we 
fint  find,  here  and  dbere,  interstratified  thin  brown  oeal-beda,  as, 
for  example,  at  Steinbaoh  near  Baden-Baden,  analogous  to  the  beds 
at  Utznaoh  and  Diimten  in  Switzerland,  and  Imbei^  near  Sont- 
hofen  in  Bavaria.  As  fixr  down  as  Heidelbei^  the  gravel  still 
oonrtains  Alpine  pebbles  and  rolled  moraine  rubbish  from  the 
-gigantio  glaciers  of  the  Shine,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere.  That 
ifae  river  must  have  required  a  very  long  time  to  out  out  its  channel 
te  4he  lower  gravel-bed,  now  forty  metres  above  its  present  levsl* 
in  siddition  to  the  110  metres  of  the  150  metre-level  mentioaed 
abewe,  requires  no  further  explanation.  It  had,  however,  to  di»» 
poee  of  an'  extra  bulk  of  water  in  certain  seasons,  as  it  does  now — 
a  peint  to  which  I  will  return  later. 

Tbis  hypothesis  of  a  long  lapse  of  time  agrees  met  only  with 
Ab  ^meohanical  modelling  work  of  the  river,  but  also  with  the  totally 
diffarent  ohasaoter  of  the  Fauna  at  the  beginning  and  tiw  end  of  the 
period,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  skew  immediatd.y • 

In  tito  Bhme  valley  the  laiger  Yertebrata  are  found,  as  in  other 
liver  vi^leys,  duefly  in  bays  &rmed  by  the  debouohment  of  nde- 
valleya  into  .^e  ehief  one,  as  for  example  at  Istein. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  view,  tibe  old  Main  delta,  tn  the  imme* 
diate  neigkbomrhood  of  Hoohheim,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Walluf; 
is  known  as  the  most  celebrated  and  fertile  findtng-plaoe  fi>r  Diluvial 
YieEtebsata  on  the  whole  Bhine,  and  in  the  sandpits  by  Mosbaoh 
near  Biekridi,  and  also  at  Sohierstein,  they  are  exoeedin^y  numer^ 
ooe.  The  pebbles  form  a  veritable  pattern  card  of  all  die  rocks 
ef  ibe  Main  distriot  Along  with  the  Seridt  shale  and  Quartrate  of 
4h&  Taunus,  and  the  Tertiary  stones  and  Basalts  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Frankfort  are  found  the  Musdhalkalk  of  the  Einssegthal 
aad  Bunter  sandstone  of  the  same  district  Hornblende  and  Qneiss 
from  Asohaffenbni]g,  and,  indeed,  even  the  almost  indestructible 
eilicBOus  shale  from  the  upper  Main  in  the  Fiohtelgebirge,  are  not 
wanting.    The  eoaraer  gravels  contain  the  laiger  Yertebrata ;  the 
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pebble-beds,  interstratified  with  sand,  the  smaller  bones  and  honu 
and  the  larger  river-shells ;  and  in  the  sand  is  a  rich  ooUection  of 
land  and  freshwater  shells.  The  Mosbach  Fauna  has  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  learned  paper  by  A.  Braun  and  Herman  Ton 
Meyer,  and  since  then  the  interest  felt  in  the  German  Diluvial  fonna- 
tion  has  greatly  increased.  At  present  I  can  name  73  species  of 
shells,  and  24  Yertebrata,  but  I  must  be  brief  about  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mollusca  are  still  living  in  the  Main  valkj, 
more  particularly  in  the  upper  part  near  and  above  Bamberg;  others^ 
viz.  Valvata  nate'ctna,  Macrostoma,  and  Syalina  wridula — are  only 
found  in  the  north-east  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  Pupa  eolwmdla 
still  lives  near  St  Petersburg,  in  Lapland,  and  on  the  Oemmi; 
Patyla  solaria  in  the  eastern  Alps  and  the  Silesian  hills;  othen 
attain  their  southern  limit  at  Frankfort  On  the  whole  it  is  manifest 
that  a  much  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  Mainzthal  at  the  present 
day  must  have  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Moshaok 
sands.  The  great  difference  visible  between  early  times  and  now  is 
presented  yet  more  forcibly  by  the  Vertebrata  than  by  the  sheila 
There  we  find,  along  with  the  Horse,  Boe  and  Bed  Deer,  Wild  Boar, 
Badger,  and  Water-rat,  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tiie 
Beaver,  the  last  specimen  of  which  was  killed  near  Mainz  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century;  the  Elk  and  Auroch  or  I7in»,  which  sinoe 
the  middle  ages  has  been  driven  back  to  the  marshy  woods  of 
northern  Europe,  Beindeer,  now  only  Uving  in  Polar  regions,  M«^ 
mots,  natives  of  the  High  Alps,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  loe 
period.  The  gigantic  Oave-bear,  the  Oiant  Stag  (  Cervui  megaceroi)^ 
possibly  the  mighty  Schelch  of  the  Nibelungen,  were  still  among 
the  beasts  hunted  during  the  oldest  ^' Stone  period,"  Elephant, 
Bhinoceros,  and  Biver-horse,  all  strange  to  the  Europe  of  to-day. 
Elephants  are  represented  by  two  species,  one,  the  lesser,  akin  to  the 
African  E.  aniiqwu  (Falconer),  and  the  larger  one  resembling  the 
Asiatic  the  Mammoth.  The  finding  of  the  Mammoth,  and  also  of 
the  Bhinoceros  of  the  Loess,  in  perpetual  ice  in  Siberia,  covered 
with  hair  that  adequately  protected  them  from  the  northern  winter, 
shows  that  they  were  not  southern  forms  accidentally  mixed  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Arctic  climate.  The  Hippopotamus  only  osa 
be  pressed  into  this  view  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  Mosbach  is  its 
northern  limit  But  as  this  solitary  animal  might  also  have  had  a 
hairy  covering,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  it  as  any  tenable  ground 
for  a  contrary  decision. 

The  association  of  Cave-bear,  Mammoth,  Beindeer,  and  Anrodiall 
in  one  deposit  at  Mosbach,  completely  confutes  the  classification,  by 
Lartet  and  Dupont,  of  the  prehistoric  times  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  caves,  into  the  Oave-bear,  Mammoth,  and  Beindeer  periods, 
and  so  forth— a  theory  which  could  not  be  established  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Lahnthal,  and  which  Boyd  Dawkins  has  rightly  abandoned 
for  England.  No  trace  of  Man,  not  the  simplest,  rudest,  splintered 
stone,  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Mosbach  sand ;  and  yet  the  conditions 
of  the  deposit  prove  to  demonstration  that  these  are  precisely  of  the 
same  age  as  the  flint-flake  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the 
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Thames,  etc.,  and  on  one  as  well  as  the  other  lies  the  Yallej-loess, 
the  Marl-mad  of  the  Dilavial  period,  with  which  we  must  close  our 
obeeryations. 

The  fertility  of  the  Nile  valley  is  the  only  thing  to  which  we  oan 
compare  that  of  the  Bhine,  Main,  Danube,  and  Rhone  valleys,  arising 
as  it  does  from  a  kindred  source,  and  this  fertility  already  claims  for 
this  kind  of  hill  country  especial  notice  in  the  national  economy. 
It  is  also  important  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  geologist  as  the  result 
of  the  enormous  successive  periodical  inundations  of  the  Dilavial  period. 
One  absolute  fact,  easily  calculated,  may  be  deduced  from  it,  viz. 
that  in  these  times  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  carried  48  times  as  much 
water  as  it  now  does  at  its  highest,  and  this  will  explain  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  the  mad.  That  this  only  relates  to  deposits  at 
high-water  levels  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  shells  of  the  Loess. 
They  are  almost  entirely  land-shells,  and  are  certainly  such  as  lived 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  High 
Alpine  and  hyperborean  forms  are  found  in  them  as  well  ai^  in  the 
Mosbach  sand ;  but  the  true  Alpine  forms,  such  as  Clausilia  graeiUs 
and  HeUx  pilosaf  are  only  found  in  the  streams  proceeding  from  the 
Alps,  or  in  their  great  tributaries,  generally  spreading  to  the  north- 
wuds.  But  the.  forms  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the  Main 
and  Rhine  valleys,  so  largely  represented  in  the  Loess,  are  never 
80  common  in  the  present  high-water  deposits;  for  example,  the 
little  amber  shell,  Sucdnea  oblangat  now  a  rarity  in  the  Main  and 
Rhine  valleys,  is  quite  a  common  shell  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Stock- 
holm. The  Yertebrata  (15  species)  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  in 
the  MoBbach  sand,  but  of  Elephants  we  only  have  the  Mammoth;  the 
Bhinoeeros  Merekii,  with  the  nose-c/oMon  only  half  bony,  is  supple- 
mented by  the  hairy  Siberian  Bh.  Uchorhinua;  the  nose-oZotson  of  which 
is  quite  bony ;  the  Hippopotamus  is  quite  extinct,  and  Reindeer  and 
Wapiti  (CervuB  CanAdensis)  are  much  more  plentiful  than  at  Mos- 
bach, Of  beasts  of  prey,  we  have  here  at  first  the  Cave-lion  and  the 
Oave-hyaena,  along  with  which,  in  the  caves  of  the  Lahnthal,  are 
also  found  the  Cave-wolf  and  Fox.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  of  late 
our  best  osteologists  have  identified  the  Cave-hy»na  with  the  South 
African  H.  croctUa.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  an  anomaly  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Diluvial  animals,  indicating  an  emigration 
of  a  species  of  the  Glacial  period  into  a  tropical  climate,  and  for  this 
reason  this  view  must  certainly  be  received  with  caution. 

With  the  Loess  the  Diluvial  period  dosds.  No  deposit  more  recent 
contains  any  complete  series  of  extinct  species;  and  if  a  division  is 
to  be  made  anywhere  between  Diluvial  and  AUuvial  periods,  it  must 
he  made  here. 

We  know  that  Man  must  have  lived  at  that  time,  and  that,  scantily 
fed  and  roughly  clothed,  he  waged  war  with  the  giant  beasts  of 
the  olden  time,  over  whom  he  remained  the  victor  through  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  separates  him  from  the  nearest  and  most 
highly-gifted  animals. 
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H.— T9B  Old  Rbths  Vailkt.    By  Dr.  Hibbsrt,  F.RS. 

THE  physical  structare  of  lihe  Old  Bhin»  Valley  is  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Hibbert  in  "The  History  of  the  Extinct  Voloanos  of  the 
Basin  of  Neawied,"  published  more  than  40  years  ago,'  in  which  he 
gives  his  views  for  inferring  that  the  Bhine  has  not  always  followed 
its  present  course  from  south  to  north.  The  snbjeot  is  noticed  in  the 
chapter  on  the  state  of  the  Rheinland  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch,  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  Tertiary  geography  of 
the  Lower  Bheinland,  showing  the  division  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  basins.  In  consequence  of  a  barrier  of  high  land  stretching 
across  the  present  site  of  the  Straits  of  Bingen,  and  thus  filling  up 
the  small  geographical  space  intervening  between  the  chains  of  the 
Hundsruck  and  the  Taunus,  the  marine  basin  from  Mayence  to  Basle* 
bad  no  connexion  with  the  present  channel  of  the  Rhine  from 
Bingen  to  Cologne,  or  farther  north.  Its  waters  flowed  in  a  directioii 
qaite  opposite  to  that  they  now  maintain,  being  from  north  to  soviki 
while  its  southerly  extremity  was  connected  with  the  other  marine 
basins  of  Europe  by  means  of  narrow  channels.  The  first  com- 
mencement of  the  drainage  of  the  Lower  Rhine  was  through  a 
prolonged  rent  (due  to  some  elevation  of  the  Rheinland),  wMoh 
commenced  near  the  present  site  of  Bingen,  and  was  continued  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  that  of  Coblentz,  where  the  freshwater 
basin  of  Neuwied  commenced,  which  was  of  some  extent,  and  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  discharge  from 
this  basin  was  effected  through  a  subsequent  fissure  of  disruption, 
gradually  widened  and  deepened,  by  which  the  water  from  the 
ancient  lake  of  Neuwied  was  conveyed  to  the  then  extensive  lower 
freshwater  basin  of  Cologne,  which  overflow,  in  part  of  its  course 
north  of  Andemach,  must  have  been  originally  precipitated  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cataract.  Into  the  inquiry,  whether  a  still  lower  fresh* 
water  expanse  occupied  the  site  of  the  lower  flats  of  Holland,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  shores  of  England,  or  into  what  sea  the  ultimate 
drainage  of  this  chain  of  lakes  was  oondncted,  Dr.  Hibbert  does  not 
enter,  as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  his  memoir. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Hundsruck  and  Taunus  were  the  dividing 
range  from  which,  at  an  early  period,  the  streams  were  directed 
north  and  south,  and  the  inversion  of  the  current  of  the  basin  of  the 
TiJpper  Rhine  was  subsequently  effected  by  the  last  elevation  of  the 
European  Alps,  which  was  the  most  consideo^ble  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  of  Constance,  and  effected  a  change  in  the  level  of  all  the 
districts  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  extending  from  Basle  to 
Bingen,  and  perhaps  even  beyond  the  ancient  barrier  of  Bingen,  as 
far  as  the  basins  of  Neuwied  and  Cologne,  so  that  a  continuous 
declivity  was  thus  formed  along  the  united  courses  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine. 

In  short,  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  the  sum  of  the  change  effected  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Alps  waa  aa  follows : — ^The  waters  of  the  upper 

^  London,  1S32. 

'  H .  Bone  oonfiden  thii  a  marine  basin  of  an  early  Tertiary  period. 
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fineshwater  basin  of  the  Bbine,  which  had  originally  flowed  from  the 
present  site  of  Mayence  to  Basle,  in  a  direction  north  and  so%Uh, 
towards  the  great  inland  sea  of  Europe,  mast  now  have  suddenly 
obanged  their  course  from  Bouih  to  norths  and,  in  escaping  across  the 
barrier  of  Bingen,  where  a  cataract  of  the  most  formidable  and  over- 
whelming character  must  have  been  formed,  would  eventually  press 
forwards  towards  the  inferior  basins  of  Neuwied  and  Cologne,  and 
thence  to  the  ocean,  which  then  covered  the  present  flats  of  Holland. 

J.  M. 


HX-^A    GOMPABISOK    OV    THfC    LoWEB    EoCICNK    OF    BvLOIUX    AH]) 
ENGI.AIID   WITH   THAT   OV  THK  Pa&IS  BaSIN.      By    M,    H^BXST. 

I  (Ann.  Scien.  Geologiques^  voL  iv.  art  4.) 

IK  this  paper  M.  H6bert  substantiates  the  opinion  which  he  has 
long  held  as  to  the  position  and  succession  of  the  Lower  Eooene 
I  strata  in  the  abor^-named  areas,  and  which  is  not  quite  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  views  of  other  geologists.  This  subject  has 
already  been  treated  of  abroad,  by  MM.  D' Archaic,  Baulin,  and 
Sewalque;  and  in  this  country  the  valuable  papers  published  in 
1852  and  1855  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  in  1866  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker 
are  doubtless  well  known  to  students  of  Tertiary  geology. 

M.  Hebert  divides  the  Lower  Eocene  into  Upper  and  Lower: 
the  former,  according  to  this  author,  being  represented  in  all  three 
ooQutries ;  whilst  the  lower  is  found  only  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  is  wanting  in  England. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely : — (1),  the  sands 
of  Bracheuz  and  their  equivalents  in  Belgium  and  England ;  (2), 
the  beds  comprised  between  the  sands  of  Bracheux  and  the  Caloaire 
Grossier ;  and  (3),  the  beds  comprised  between  the  sands  of  Bracheux 
and  the  Cretaceous  series. 

1, — The  sands  of  Bracheux  constitute  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower 
Landenien  of  Dumont,  and  contain  the  following  characteristio 
species,  which  are  found  in  both  deposits,  namely : — FanopiBa 
Vaudini,  Desh.,  Thracia  Prestwichii,  Desh.,  Pholadomya  cuneata,  Sby., 
Fh,  Komnckii,  Nyst,  Cytherea  fallax,  Desh.,  Cyprina  Horrisii, 
Sby.,  CucdUea  craasatinaf  Desh.,.  Pecien  hremauriius,  Desh.,  Turri- 
Ma  hellovaeina,  Desh.,  Natiea  Deshayemana,  Nyst.  These  sands 
present  two  distinct  fossiliferous  horizons,  that  of  Bracheux,  and 
that  of  Jonchery  and  of  Chillons-sur-Vesle.  The  two  beds  are 
well  shown  at  the  hill  of  Brimont,  where  they  are  divided  by  a 
•andstone  vrith  vegetable  impressions.  At  present,  neither  in 
Belgium  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  representative  of  this  upper 
Eone.  As  to  the  lower  horizon  of  Bracheux,  it  is  not  less  apparent  io^ 
{Ingland  than  in  Belgium,  being  there  represented  by  the  Thanet  sands. 

£idependently  of  Ph,  cuneata,  Ph.  Koninckit,  Cyp.  Morrisii,  Cue. 
»^»saUna,  cited  above,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Thanet 
Bands,  M.  Hebert  has  found  at  Bracheux  and  Heme  Bay  Fsammcbia 
Edwardsii,  Morr.,  and  Corhula  JRegvlbtenaist  Morris ;  at  ChiLlons-sur- 
Yesle  and  at  Jonchery  Cytherea  orhictdaris,  Edw.,  and  Scalaria 
Botoerhankiij  Morris  {fide  Desh.);  at  Yaux-sous-Laon  Pecten  Prest- 
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mehiif  Morris.  Thns  the  palaeontological  relations  are  as  strong 
between  the  sands  of  Bracheux  and  Thanet  as  between  these  and 
•the  Lower  Land6nien — a  fact  which  is  farther  attested  by  the  lists 
of  determined  species  given  by  Mr,  Prestwich  in  1652,  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Whitaker  in  1866,  and  which  are  not  found  in  beds 
higher  than  the  Woolwich  series. 

2.  (a).  The  Woolwich  beds.  Lignites  of  Soissons,  and  the  XTpper 
Landdnien. 

The  identity  of  the  fauna  of  the  Lignites  of  Soissons  and  the 
Woolwich  beds  is  complete,  for  in  the  Paris  basin  the  fauna  of  the 
lignites  has  little  relation  with  that  of  the  Bracheux  sands,  or  even 
with  that  of  Jonchery,  its  nearest  representative. 

Mr.  Whitaker  cites  (Quart  Journ.  OeoL  Soo.  1866,  voL  xxii. 
p.  404)  the  following  species  as  common  to  the  Thanet  sands  and 
those  of  Woolwich: — Corbtda  Amouldi,  Nyst,  CwydUsa  orasMaUnOf 
Lam.,  Cyprina  Morriaii,  Sby.,  Cytherea  orhiculariB,  Edw.,  Olycimeris 
rutupienais,  Morr.,  Nuevia  fragilis,  Desh.,  Osirea  Bellovaeina^  Lam.,- 
Peelvncttlus  ierehratularis,  Lam.,  Paammobia  Edwardsii,  Morr.,  Hirada 
ohlakLt  Sby.  Two  of  these  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Woolwich 
series ;  others  range  higher,  even  to  the  London  Clay ;  and  some  are 
characteristic  of  the  Bracheux  sands.  Thns,  from  the  succession 
of  the  mineral  characters,  which  is  the  same  in  the  two  basins  of 
England  and  France,  from  the  identity  of  the  faunas,  and  the 
relations  which  unite  these  faunas  in  England,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  complete  succession  of  the  phenomena,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  intercalating  between  the  Bracheux  sands  and  the 
lignites  a  deposit  of  a  dififerent  nature,  such  as  the  Billy  limestone, 
notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  freshwater 
fossils  common  to  the  fauna  of  this  limestone  and  that  of  Jonchery. 
The  relations  between  the  sands  of  Bracheux  and  the  lignites  is  still 
more  close  in  Belgium,  so  that  Dumont  has  comprised  them  both  in 
his  Sysieme  Landenien,  The  Upper  Land^nien  corresponds  to  the 
lignites  of  Soissons,  for  we  there  find  the  lignite  beds  and  the  princi- 
pal fossils  of  this  fauna. 

2.  (6).  The  Clays  of  Tpris  or  Lower  Tpriaien. — London  Clay. — Laeima 
in  the  Paris  Basin, — Emergence, —  Oldhavtn  Beds, 

In  Belgium  the  beds  with  Cyrena  cuneiformis  are  directly  covered 
by  the  Clay  of  Ypr6s,  above  which  occur  the  glauconiferous  sands 
with  NummuHtes  planulatus,  TurriteUa  edita,  and  T.  hybrida,  and 
other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  sands  of  Cuise.  This  clay,  which 
is  the  perfect  representative  of  the  London  Clay  of  England,  is 
wanting  in  France,  so  that,  as  suggested  by  Dumont,*  the  French  area 
was  probably  emerged  during  the  formation  of  the  Clays  of  Ypr^s 
and  London.  M.  Hebert  believes  there  are  proofs  of  this  emergence, 
and  cites  a  pebble-bed  at  Yignolles,  between  the  lignites  and  the 
Mercin  sands,  similar  to  those  of  Cuise,  as  a  proof  of  an  interruption 
in  the  deposition,  or  a  lacuna ;   these  pebbles  having  been  produced 

1  Bull,  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Bel^ique,  t  xiz. 
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during  the  letora  of  the  sea  after  an  emerBion  of  greater  'or  less 
dtuaiion. 

The  Oldhaven  beds  which  underlie  the  London  Olay  are  also 
wanting  in  the  Paris  basin,  nor  have  they  any  representative  in  the 
Belgian  area. 

2.  (e).  Upper  TprMen  and  Panisilien. — Sands  of  Cuise, — Lower 
Bagshot  Sands, 

Above  the  Clay  of  Flanders  (Lower  Tpresien)  are  the  argillaoeoos 
sands  of  the  Upper  Tpr6sien,  terminated  by  fossiliferous  beds  whieh 
are  characterized  by  species  of  the  sands  of  Cuise,  among  which  are 
Num.  plantdattu,  Br. ;  Turr,  editor,  Sow. ;  T,  hybrida,  Desh. ;  Crassa- 
teUa  propinqua,  Wat. ;  Luctna  sqiiamula,  Desh.  It  is  above  the  last 
beds  with  Num.  planvlatus  that  M.  Hubert  defines  the  upper  limit  of 
the  Lower  Eocene.  There  is  also  so  much  analogy  both  minera- 
logioally  and  palaoontologically  between  the  Upper  Ypr6sien  and 
Panis^lien,  that  he  considers  they  ooght  to  be  united  in  a  single 
group. 

This  reunion  into  a  single  stage  of  the  Upper  Tpr6sien  and 
Panis^ien,  and  the  general  correspondence  with  the  part  of  the  sands 
of  Soissons  which  is  superior  to  the  lignites,  that  is,  the  sands  of 
Coise,  has  long  since  been  made  by  Mr.  Prestwich,^  and  although 
some  doubt,  and  even  difference  of  opinion,  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Belgian  geologists  on  this  point,  M.  Hebert  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Prestwich. 

Thus  there  are  three  great  marine  faunas,  that  of  Bracheuz,  that 
of  the  London  Clay,  and  that  of  the  Cuise  Sands ;  these,  however, 
are  not  equally  developed  throughout  the  whole  area,  in  consequence 
of  the  physical  changes  and  oscillations  of  level  which  the  surface 
has  undeigone  during  the  whole  period  of  their  formation. 

3.  Strata  compri$ed  between  the  Bracheux  Sonde  and  the  Chalk, 

These  are  divided  into  different  beds  by  M.  Hubert,  as  shown  in 
ihe  Table  below,  commencing  with  the  lowest  or  Calcaire  de  Mane 
reposing  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the  White  Chalk,  and  containing 
a  rich  marine,  fauna  resembling,  but  differing  from  specifically,  that 
of  the  Calcaire  grassier ,  as  well  as  some  land  and  freshwater  genera; 
its  equivalent  is  wanting  in  the  Paris  basin.  These  beds  underwent 
denudation  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Heersien  sands, 
during  which  the  conglomerates  of  Nemours  and  Rilly  were  formed. 

The  Lower  Heersien  sands  of  Belgium  are  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Billy  sands  of  France,  and  the  Upper  Heersien 
sands  as  equal  to  the  Rilly  limestone,  so  rich  in  land  and  freshwater 
moUusca,  and  the  strontian-bearing  marls  of  Meudon.  The  over- 
lying Heersien  marine  marls  of  Belgium  are  represented  in  the 
Paris  basin  by  the  conglomerate  of  Meudon  and  the  marls  of 
Bormans  ;  these  marls  and  all  the  underlying  strata,  according  to 
M.  Hebert,  being  below  the  Bracheux  sands,  and  forming  the  lower 
group  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata. 

I  Qoart.  Jonm.  Geol.  See.  toL  ii.  1S55. 

mCABB  IL— TOL.  L— MO.  V.  1$ 
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The  following  abstract  gives  M.  Hubert's  views  xespecting  the  oor* 
relation  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata,  but  which  are  not  in  acoordante 
with  other  geologists,  including  Mr.  Prestwich,  whose  opinion  will 
be  found  in  ''  Memoire  sur  la  position  g^logique  des  sables  et  dn 
oalcaire  lacustre  de  Billy  "  (Mame),  Bull.  8oc.  Oeol.  France,  2  ser. 
torn.  z.  p.  300 ;  and  also  **  On  the  Structure  of  the  Strata  between 
the  London  Clay  and  the  Chalk  in  the  London  and  Hampshire 
Basin"  (Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  1858,  voL  6,  p.  252,  and  1856, 
voL  8,  p.  255). 

TaBLB  8H0WIN0  THB   StMCHBONIBM  OF  THB  LoWSB  EoCBIOi  IN  THB  BaBIXB  07 

Pakis,  Bbloivx,  akd  Ekolanb. 


1 

s 

1 

i 

Tabxb  Basih. 
Lower  Galcaire  Groader. 

BiLOiirM. 
Bmxellien. 

England. 
Brackleiham. 

Sands    with    Kummuiitet 

Sandfl  without  foisili 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Plastio  day  and  Lignites 
Sands  of  Bracheuz 

Pank^tien  ....    .       ^ 
Upper  Ypr^sien. 
GayofTpres     

Upper  Land^nien  

Lower  Landinien      

Lower   BsgM 

Sands. 
London  Clay. 
OldhsTen  Beda 
Woolwich  Bsdi. 
ThanetBcds. 

Denudation. 

-Wanting. 

Marl  of  Dormans.             ) 
Conglomerate  of  Meudon.  / 
Calcairede  Billy,  Strontian 

Marls  of  Meudon   

Sands  of  Billy 

Poudingue  de  Nemours .... 
Wanting ; 

Heersien  Marine  Marls. 

Upper  Heersien  Sands  . 
Lower  Heersien  Sands . 

Ca  caire  de  Mons   

General  remarJca. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  during  the  period 
corresponding  to  the  lower  group  of  the  preceding  table,  the  basin 
of  Paris  as  well  as  that  of  Belgium  have  undergone  oonsiderable 
denudation,  so  that  the  deposits  of  this  period  no  longer  exist  as 
continuous  strata,  but  onlj  as  outliers,  as  is  shown  by  the  limestone 
of  Hons,  the  Heersien  marl,  the  Billy  limestone,  etc.  These 
districts  have  been,  during  the  early  Tertiary  period,  the  seat  of 
oscillations,  by  which  they  have  been  alternately  emerged  and 
submerged.  In  the  stationary  interval  of  these  movements  deposits 
have  taken  place,  but  the  incoming  and  retiring  waters  have  carried 
off  the  greater  portion  of  these  deposits. 

It  had  been  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  He 
different  strata  of  the  Upper  Chalk  ( Crate  Supirieure)  posterior  to 
the  chalk  of  Meudon, — ^the  chalk  of  Ciply,  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the 
pisolitic  limestone,  have  been  deposited  and  denuded  under  similar 
oonditions  to  those  above  described.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  numeroos 
lacunae  that  are  observed,  specially  in  the  Paris  basin,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  period.  M.  Hebert  points  ont 
that  he  has  frequently  shown  how  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  the  Chalk  of 
Meudon,  the  Upper  Chalk  and  Lower  Eocene,  penetrated  into  the 
Paris  basin  by  Belgium.    The  basin  of  Paris  at  these  periods  was 
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a  gnlf  dependent  on  the  North  Sea,  the  opening  to  which  was 
between  the  Ardennes  and  the  Boulonnais,  already  elevated  above  the; 
sea  leveL  It  is  Urns  natural,  as  we  advance  to  the  North  Sea,  that  the 
laoiuuB  will  be  less.  Belgium  would  furnish  an  intermediate  teiin, 
and  it  is  one  of  these  terms  that  MM.  Comet  and  Briart  have 
described.  If  we  could  explore  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  other 
tenns  would  appear,  for  Belgium  itself  only  increases  the  number  of 
laomue. 

But  that  which  we  call  the  North  Sea  is  still  only  a  gulf,  having  a 
oonunimication  with  the  ocean  between  the  Shetland  Isles  and  Norway; 
this  gulf  has  undergone  oscillatLons,  and  has  perhaps  been  sometimes 
diy  land.  The  complete  continuity  between  these  deposits  cannot 
be  well  recognized,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  them  in  the 
great  oceanic  depressions. 

HoweiseT  it  may  be,  we  c(»K)eive  that  certain  species  of  the  pisolitic 
limestone,  the  VohUa  rohusia  for  example,  have  continued  to  live 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  returned  to  live  in  Belgium  with  new  species 
at  the  period  of  the  Mens  limestone.  The  sea  at  this  time,  or  a 
little  aiier,  penetrated  into  the  Paris  basin,  leaving  there  some 
Bl%ht  marine  sediments,  as  those  at  the  base  of  the  Billy  sands ;  and 
after  its  departure,  when  the  basin  was  transformed  into  a  lake, 
wme  species,  as  Cerithinm  inopinatwn,  and  a  genus  near  to  Liotta, 
Hved  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  environs  of  Paris  at  the  time 
when  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin  became  a  lake,  the  lake  of 
Pkjfsa  gigantea  and  Faludina  atpena. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
believe  otherwise.  We  see  the  intimate  relations  there  are  between 
the  Billy  limestone  and  that  of  Mens. 

The  basin  of  Mens  has  doubtless  been  emerged,  and  the  limestone 
denuded  before  the  incoming  of  the  fresh  water,  which  is  shown 
by  the  older  Heersien  deposits.  It  remains  to  be  proved  if  the 
&Qna  of  these  waters  was  similar  to  that  of  Billy.  These  have 
been  replaced  by  marine  waters  at  a  time  which  appears  to  oor- 
itspond  to  the  formation  of  the  conglomerate  of  Meudon;  and 
during  the  deposition  of  the  white  calcareous  marls  with  Pholadomya 
tmeaiOy  the  white  calcareous  marls  of  Dormans  without  fossils 
would  be  deposited  in  the  Paris  basin. 

It  is  only  after  this  succession  of  deposits  that  the  invasion  of 
the  sea  of  Bracheux  occurred,  with  its  sands  and  rolled  pebbles, 
enKHng  the  Heersien  system  and  the  more  ancient  deposits  of  the 
Mods  basin,  as  the  marls  of  Dormans,  the  Billy  limestone  and  the 
imderlying  beds  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  forming  an  horison  well 
defined,  above  which  the  stratification  becomes  clear  and  undoubted. 

"In  returning  to  this  subject,"  says  M.  Hubert,  "after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years,  I  can  only  confirm  my  former  opinion  respecting 
the  Billy  limestone,  and  surely  if  the  facts  discovered  during  this 
period  tend  to  prove  I  was  then  in  error,  I  should  readily  recognize 
it,  as  I  prefer  to  correct  myself  rather  than  be  eorreoted  by  others ; 
bat  before  all  I  prefer  to  see  truth  established  on  a  boM  base,  even 
if  it  i^oold  be  at  my  expense."  '•  M. 
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rV. — ^Bbief  Abstraotb. 

Davjct,  E.  C.  The  "  Sponge-Gravel "  Beds  at  Ooxwell,  near 
Faringdon ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Cole's  Pits.  Paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Newbury  Field  Club.  8vo.  pp.  14.  19  photo- 
graphio  illastrations  (18  of  fossils).     WanUige,  [1874]. 

The  "Sponge-Gravel"  (Neooomian)  crops  out  over  a  space  of 
about  a  mile  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  from  25  to  40  feet  thidc, 
forming  a  plateau  based  on  Eimmeridge  Clay,  and  capped  in  plaoes 
by  dark  ironsand:  The  bed  is  a  conglomerate  of  sand  and  fosnls, 
mostly  hardened  by  a  ferruginous  cement,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  must  have  been  accumulated  in  a  deep  dear  sea,  with 
currents;  whilst  others  take  it  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  ahal* 
lower  and  more  sheltered  sea. 

There  are  two  large  and  three  small  pits,  some  of  w^ch  have 
been  worked  for  a  great  time,  being  mentioned  by  Llwyd  (who 
collected  fossils  from  them)  in  1698.  In  later  times  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  having  been  classified  as  Lower 
Greensand,  Upper  Greensand,  and  top  Chalk  (=  Maestricht  Chalk). 
The  author  thinks  that  Sharpe  was  led  to  take  this  last  view  from 
the  abundance  of  Polyzoa ;  but  he  finds  that  of  the  half  hundred 
species  found  at  Cozwell,  not  half  a  dozen  occur  at  Maestricht  He 
questions  also  whether  iiiere  is  a  single  species  of  Sponge  common 
to  the  two  beds,  believing  that  the  Manon  peziza  and  if.  pvMMrtMn 
of  each  are  really  distinct 

It  is  now  allowed  that  these  fossiliferous  gravels  belong  to  the 
Lower  Greensand,  or  Upper  Neooomian,  and  on  these  grounds :  1. 
Similarity  with  Lower  Greensand,  at  Seend,  Godaiming,  Upware, 
and  Potton.  2.  Presence  of  Lower  Greensand  Brachiopoda  and 
Echinodermata.  3.  Infiraposition  to  tiie  Lower  Greensand  iron- 
sand  of  Furze  HilL  4.  Dissimilarity  from  Upper  Greensand, 
which  is  fairly  developed. in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  fossils  are  of  two  sorts — those  that  lived  on  the  spot,  and 
those  derived  from  beds  of  Oolitic  age.  The  latter  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  colour  and  condition,  and  they  are  chiefly  the  remains 
of  vertebrates ;  the  former  are  Sponges,  Polyzoa,  Echinoderms,  and 
bivalve  Molluscs,  the  absence  of  univalves  being  remarkable.  The 
Sponges  are  most  important,  both  as  forming  a  large  part  of  tiie 
gravel  and  from  their  good  preservation.  Sharpe  names  16  spedee; 
but  the  author  would  eliminate  from  his  list  Manon  Faringdomente 
and  Spongia  Tngeris,  adding  Seyphia  mtdiidigiiatay  Mich.,  and  Manion 
marginatum,  Goldf.  (Forospongia,  D*Orb.),  and  altering  the  name  of 
Manon  pulvinarium.  Chenendopora  Jungiformts  is  also  questionable. 
These  16  species  differ  much  in  form  and  size ;  some  sre  fimnel- 
shaped,  some  are  single  cylinders,  some  clusters  of  slender  pipes,  and 
some  are  solid,  etc.  Five  characteristic  sorts  are  illustrated,  by  de- 
scriptions of  VertieeUiUB  anastomosans,  IVagoi  Faringdonensis,  Manon 
marginatum,  M.  macropora,  and  JIf.  porea^m. 

By  the  name  of  "  Cole's  Pits  "  &  known  a  number  of  old  over- 
grown excavations  in  sand  and  conglomerate  (Neoooniian),  extending 
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over  fonrteen  acres,  which  have  heen  thought  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  habitations  of  an  early  British  race,  the  largest  being 
assigned  to  no  less  a  person  than  *'  King  Cole."  The  author  shows 
that  this  view  is  untenable,  and  that  the  pits  are  only  the  remains 
ci  old  workings  for  sandstone  and  ironstone,  as  remarked  by  GK)dwin- 
Aneten.  W.  W. 

Waijcsb,H.  The  Glacial  Drifts  of  Muswell  Hill  and  Finchley.   With 
Map,  Sections,  and  other  Illastrations.  pp.  24,  London,  [1874]. 

The  anther  describes  the  varioas  sections  of  gravel  and  Boulders- 
day  at  Muswell  Hill  and  Finchley.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
these  beds,  he  says  that  at  Finchley  we  see  the  material  of  a  moraine 
which  has  been  extended  beneath  the  sea  from  the  land-ice,  and  dis- 
tribnted,  by  means  other  than  that  of  moving  water,  over  the  sea 
bott(mi ;  and  he  also  states  that  the  original  moraine-form  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  deposit  He  adopts  Mr.  8.  Y.  Wood's,  jun.,  theory  as 
to  the  direction  whence  the  glacial  day  was  bronght  to  Finchley, 
via.  from  Lincolnshire,  by  a  glacier  probably  1000  feet  thick, 
ploughing  out  materials  from  the  Trias,  Lias,  Oolite,  Neooomian,  and 
Chalk,  and  which  had  its  terminal  moraine  at  Finchley,  containing 
relics  of  most  of  these  beds.  F.  J.  B. 


:RE"VTCES''WS. 


Lx  Plbsiosattbtts  DOLiOHonxaus,  Coktb.,  du  Musis  Tktlkb. 
Par  T.  0.  WiNKLMB.     (Haarlem,  1873.) 

niHE  Teyler  Museum,  so  rich  in  fossils  of  all  kinds,  especially 
JL  those  from  the  lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria,  the  Oeningen 
marls,  and  the  Maestricht  Chalk,  has  recently  acquired  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  PlesioBattnu  doliehodeirm  from  Lyme  Begis,  which 
has  been  carefully  described  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable 
cnrator,  Dr.  Winkler,  in  the  third  part  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Museum.  This,  the  earliest  noticed  species,  and  upon  which  the 
genus  was  founded  by  Conybeare,  was  first  discovered  in  a  nearly 
entire  state  in  1824,  and  described  and  figured  in  the  Qeol.  Trans. 
(2  ser.  vol.  iL),  and  subsequently  by  Cuvier  in  the  Ossements 
fossiles  (tome  v.  2me.  partie).  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this 
nearly  entire  skeleton,  remains  of  the  genus  had  been  noticed  by 
Ck)nybeare  and  De  la  Beche  in  1821  (QeoL  Trans.  1  ser.  vol.  i.),  and 
in  the  same  work  (2  ser.  vol.  L). 

Dr.  Winkler's  specimen  presents  the  vertebral  column  entire, 
some  bones  of  the  skull,  and  the  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  ribs 
broken  and  displaced,  the  anterior  limbs  nearly  entire,  many 
bones  of  the  posterior  limbs,  and  portions  of  bones  of  the  pectoral 
arch  and  pelvis;  the  length  is  about  382  metres.  There  are 
90  vertebrsB,  of  which   38   are    considered    to    be   cervical,*  21 

1  Prof.  Hnzley  remarkB:  '^The  cervical  Tertebra  may  exceed  forty  in  number, 
tiwagh  they  are  generally  fewer ;  and  ae  none  of  the  ribe  appear  to  hare  been  oon- 
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dorsal  and  lumbar,  2  flaoral,  and  26  «audal.  The  bones  of  tbs 
right  fore-limb  are  nearly  all  in  their  natural  positioiiy  the  humenu 
is  well  preserved,  the  ulna  and  radius,  short  and  broad,  are  suooeedsd 
by  the  proximal  row  of  the  carpus,  which,  aocordiag  to  Dr.  Winkler, 
<3on8ist8  of  Jive  bones;  the  smallest  or  pisiform,  of  triangular  form,  is 
situated  a  little  without  and  below  the  radius.  Cuvier  stated  there 
were  only  four  bones  in  the  first  row,  and  figured  but  three  in  the 
Oisementa  foaailes  (tome  t.  p.  483,  pL  zzzii.  fig.  1). 

Prof.  Owen  describes  the  carpus  as  consisting  **  of  a  double  row 
of  flat  rounded  discs, — ^the  lai^est  at  the  radiid  side  of  the  wrist; 
the  ulnar  or  hinder  side  aj^earing  to  have  more  unoesified  matter*' 
(PalsBontology,  p.  248).  Ftof.  Huxley  states  *'  there  are  six  rounded 
carpal  bones,  arranged  in  two  rows  "  (Manual,  p.  214). 

The  Plesiosauria  or  Sauropterygia  are  essentially  Mesozoic  reptiles, 
but  the  genera  have  a  more  or  less  restricted  range  throughout  that 
period.  In  the  Trias  are  found  Nofhosaumu,  PUtoBawrus.  ConMh 
iaurusy  SiiUosoMrus,  and  PlacoduMy  while  Pltosaurtu  and  Pkiioiatant 
are  Post-Triassic,  the  former  genus  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Eimmeridge  and  Oxford  Olays,  the  latter  ranging  from  the  Lias  to 
the  Chalk  inclusive,  and  comprising  many  species.  The  first  described 
species,  P.  dolichodeirus,  is  remarkable  for  the  long  neck  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  head  in  proportion  to  the  body ;  F.  maerocephaUUf  Conyb., 
has  the  head  larger  and  the  neck  stronger;  the  P,  ITawkuMt,  Ow.,  has 
the  snout  shorter  and  more  narrow;  beeides  these  three  species  tiiere 
also  occur  in  the  Lias  the  P.  arcuatua,  Ow.,  P.  hrachycephalus,  Ow., 
P.  maeromM,  P.  ru^oaiis,  P.  iubtrigonue,  Ow.,  P.  Oampioat,  Baily, 
P.  Etheridgii,  HuxL  In  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolite  occur  P.  earn- 
atw,  pentagimuB,  and  irigoHus,  Guv.,  founded  upon  vertebrae,  P.  tmr 
iicus,  Phil.,  P.  irochanteriua,  Ow.,  P.  eurymenUf  OxomefMiB,  fUeatMt 
Phil.,  and  in  the  Upper  Oolite  P.  afflms,  d4Bdicamu8  eUtpsoipondyhUt 
iroeharUeriuBt  Ow.,  P,  carinaiua,  pUoaius,  validtu,  PhiL,  and  P.  hraekf- 
aponc^Ztts,  Ow.,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Winkler,  is  the  same  aa  P- 
recentior  and  P.  giganteua,  Conyb.  The  Plesiosaurs  lived  daring 
the  Cretaceous  epoch ;  three  species  have  been  described  by  FioC 
Owen,  the  P.  Bernard^',  P.  eenttrictua,  and  P.  pachycwnus ;  and  Dr. 
Harlan  has  also  indicated  a  species  &om  the  Oreensand  of  New 
Jersey,  J.  U. 

nected  with  the  atenram,  or  if  aoch  oonnexion  existed  it  cannot  now  be  traced,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  dorsal  and  cerrical  Tertebrce,  and  one  ia 
oMifi^  to  have  some  other  method  of  separating  the  two,  differing  from  that  alreidy 
adopted.  Now,  in  these  animals,  the  neuroeeatral  sotore  persista  for  a  oonsidflnUs 
period,  if  not  throughout  life ;  and  the  surfaces  for  the  articulation  of  the  oorietl 
ribs,  which  are  at  fint  altogether  below  the  neurocentral  sutures,  gradually  rise,  in  the 
Dosterior  part  of  the  neck,  until  they  are  first  cut  by,  and  then  rise  above,  the  sature. 
It  is  very  convenient,  and  harmonizes  very  well  with  some  faota  in  the  straotare  ef 
the  Ooeodilia,  to  take  the  last  of  the  vertehra,  in  which  the  ooetal  articular  sarfMe 
is  cut  by  the  neurocentral  suture,  bs  the  last  of  the  cervioal  seriea"  (Manual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Yertebrated  Animak,  p.  209). 
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Gbologioal  Sooibtt  of  London. — ^I. --February  26th,  1874. — 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Ohair. — ^The  following 
oommanications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Geological  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Algiers  to  the  Sahara." 
By  George  M^w,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  commences  by  describing  the  details  obserYed  on  hia 
journey  from  Algiers  to  L'Aghouat,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara. 
The  distance  traversed  was  285  miles,  or  about  210  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south.  No  eruptive 
rocks  were  observed.  The  oldest  rock  is  a  boss  of  mica-schist  and 
gneiss  behind  the  city  of  Algiers ;  it  forms  a  low  anticlinal,  with  a 
N.  and  S.  strike.  The  pass  through  the  gorge  of  the  Chiffa  in  the 
Lesser  Atlas  shows  hard  slaty  rocks  dipping  S.  at  a  high  angle ; 
they  are  repeated  as  an  anticlinal  on  the  south  side  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  Tell  Plateau,  and  are  probably  Mesozoia  In  the  plain 
separating  the  Tell  from  the  Hants  Plateaux,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  latter,  red  and  yellow  sandstones  form  anticlinals;  these 
rooks  resemble  the  Bunter  in  mineral  characters,  and  are  overlain 
hy  red  marls  resembling  the  Eeuper.  In  the  northern  escarpment 
of  the  Hants  Plateaux  saliferous  marls  are  exposed,  interstratified 
between  the  sandstones  and  below  the  red  and  grey  marls.  Crystals 
of  salt  and  gypsum  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  grey  marls,  and 
the  so-called  **  Eochers  de  Sel  "  are  capped  with  great  blodu  of 
rook  tumbled  about  in  confusion,  the  position  of  which  the  author 
ascribes  to  the  failure  of  support  due  to  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  the 
underlying  salt-marls.  A  thin  series  of  bright  red  and  green  marls  is 
seen  to  overlie  the  Bed  Sandstones  in  several  places ;  and  above  this 
is  an  immense  series  of  dark  grey  marls,  interstratified  with  argil- 
laceo-calcareous  bands,  forming  a  great  synclinal  of  the  Haute 
Plateaux,  and  a  contorted  mass  on  the  Tell  Plateau.  These  are 
probably  Cretaceous.  At  L'Aghouat  they  are  overlain  by  fossiliferous 
beds,  probably  of  Miocene  age.  Other  Tertiary  beds  observed  are 
soft  yellow  calcareous  freestones  on  the  flanks  of  the  promontory  of 
Algiera  and  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  some  red  and  grey  marls  and 
farraginous  freestone  capping  the  Tell  plateau,  the  former  at  a  height 
of  100-900  feet,  and  the  latter  of  2500-4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  plaki  of  the  Mitidja,  between  the  Lesser  Atlas  and 
Algiers,  consists  of  grey  loam  vrith  shingle-beds,  of  Post-Tertiary 
^^.  A  similar  loam  covers  the  great  plain  of  the  northern  Sahara, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  2700  feet  Baised  beaches  occur  on  the 
coast  up  to  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  similar 
beaches  are  foxmd  inland,  south  of  the  Tell  Plateau,  at  a  height  of 
aOOOfeet 

The  oldest  land  in  the  line  of  section  is  the  anticlinal  of  mioa- 
aohist  near  Algiers,  the  strike  of  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
tbat  of  the  o£er  rooks.  The  upheaval  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  upheaval  of  the  Lesser  Atlas ;  it  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  denudation^  and  this  by  a  subsidence  of 
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at  least  SOOO  feet  in  Tertiary  times,  during  which  the  Miooene 
deposits  were  formed.  The  Tell  Plateau  was  thus  elevated  at  least 
4000  feet,  and  the  district  north  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  at  least  1000 
feet,  the  north  face  of  those  mountains  prohahly  marking  a  Posi- 
Tertiaiy  line  of  fault  of  8000  feet  This  operation  was  followed  hy  a 
long  period  of  denudation,  and  this  hy  a  Post-Tertiary  depression, 
which  the  author  terms  the  **  Sahara  suhmergenoe";  after  which  the 
land  was  re-elevated  at  least  3000  feet,  but  perhaps  oonsideiably 
more.     A  gradual  subsidence  appears  to  be  still  taking  place. 

DiscfURSioN.— Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  considered  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  neoM- 
sary  to  allow  of  that  migration  of  animaU  through  Spain  and  Sicily  to  and  from 
Europe  and  Africa  which  took  plRce  in  PleiBtocene  times ;  and  this  riew  appettwl  to 
he  confirmed  on  physical  g^nnds  hy  Mr.  Maw.  He  heliered  that  a  gr^  axis  of 
disturbance  ran  east  and  west  along  tne  course  of  the  Mediterranean ;  anid  to  this  ths 
strike  of  the  beds  observed  by  Mr.  Maw  was  parallel. 

Mr.  Bauerman  called  attention  to  the  excellent  drawing  of  a  desert  escarpment 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Maw.  He  said  that  this  drawing  perfectly  represented  what  is  to 
be  seen  in  every  dry  desert  country,  like  the  north  of  Africa  or  Arabia.  In  the  latter 
country  the  succession  of  the  beds  of  Neocomian  and  Tertiary  age  was  similar  to  that 
observed  in  Algeirs.  He  thought  that  the  disturbances  attributed  by  Mr.  Maw  to  tht 
dissolving  out  of  salt,  were  in  reality  due  to  the  dissolving  of  ^^ynsum. 

Mr.  Davidson  remarked  that  thirty  years  ago  M.  de  Yerneuil  found  many  fomls  io 
the  region  to  which  Mr.  Maw*s  paper  related.  These  included  a  great  Ojitrta^  TWv- 
hratulay  and  other  forms  which  were  both  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

Prof.  Ramsay  asked  for  information  as  to  whether  there  was  evidence  of  a  great 
sea  haviuff  extended  across  the  north  of  Africa  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  he 
thought  that  this  would  explain  certain  ethnological  phenomena.  He  was  struck  by 
the  difference  of  the  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  Sahara  visited  by  the  author  ss 
comnared  with  that  described  by  Prof.  Desor. 

Mr.  Prestwich  considered  the  occurrence  of  recent  shells  at  so  great  a  height  some- 
thing auite  new.  The  former  French  observers  had  referred  to  iheir  oocurrence  oa 
the  Sahara  itself,  and  below  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Subsidence  appeared  to  be  still 
going  on. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Housman  remarked  that  the  eastern  ooast  of  Spain  waa  still  rising. 

The  President  observed  that  the  existence  of  such  tracts  of  hi^h  and  absorbent 
soil  as  those  described  might  with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  rainfall  account  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  Artesian  wells  with  which  the  lower  part  of  the  Sahara  is 
dotted.  He  mentioned  that  Cardium  edule  and  Buoeinum  gibbertUum  had  been  found 
in  the  Sahara  by  Desor,  ^^d  that  the  latter  had  been  considered  identical  with  a  ahdS 
now  found  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Maw  briefly  replied,  and  stated  that  the  Haut  Plateau  referred  to  in  his  pspcr 
was  a  tongue  of  elevated  land,  east  of  which,  at  all  events,  the  desert  stretched  away 
at  or  near  the  sea-level ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  submerged  during  the  period  <n 
depression.  He  thought  that  the  sea  also  probably  extended  westward  at  the  sane 
time,  perhaps  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

2.  '<0n  the  TrimerellidiB,  a  PalsBozoic  Family  of  the  FalliobranchB 
or  Brachiopoda."  Bj  Thomas  Davidson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc., 
and  Prof.  William  King,  Sc.D. 

In  this  memoir  the  authors  describe  in  detail  certain  Brachiopoda, 
for  which  they  propose  to  establish  a  distinct  family,  discuss  the 
characters  and  affinities  of  the  family,  and  indicate  certain  geologiotl 
considerations  which  arise  from  their  study  of  its  members.  The 
iSrst  known  species  were  described  in  1853  under  the  names  of 
OholuB  DavidsofU  and  0.  trafuveraus,  but  in  1862  Mr.  Billings  de- 
scribed an  allied  form  as  constituting  a  new  genus  called  TrmenUa. 
With  this  Goilandia  of  Dall  (1870)  is  identical.  In  1871  Pro£  HaU 
proposed  the  new  genera  BhynoholuB  and  i>ifio&oZii8,  and  in  the  same 
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year  Mr.  Billings  established  the  genus  MonomereUa.  Bhynoholua 
is  regarded  by  the  authors  as  a  synonym  of  TrimereUa;  and 
several  other  proposed  genera  being  similarly  cancelled,  the  authors 
retain  only  ^e  genevA*  TrimereUa,  IHnoholus,  and  MonomereUa  as 
constituting  their  family  Trimerellidse. 

The  TrimerellidiB  are  described  as  haying  a  calcareous  shell, 
generally  massive,  with  the  umbo  of  the  pedicle  valve  often  large, 
pointed,  solid  or  hollow ;  area  usually  of  considerable  size,  with  a 
large  solid  deltidium ;  hinge  of  both  valves  slightly  dentated ;  in  the 
.  interior  of  each  valve  there  is  a  ^ore  or  less  elevated  platform, 
longitudinally  placiad,  and  either  solid  or  doubly  vaulted  ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  end  a  median  plate  occasionally  projects 
into  the  anterior  half  of  the  valve,  especially  in  the  brachial  valve. 

In  discussing  the  affinities  of  the  new  family,  the  authors  enter  in 
considerable  detail  into  the  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  show,  from  the  muscular  indications  and 
other  characters  of  the  Trimerellidsd,  that  they  are  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Lingulidaa,  although  presenting  characters  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  their  separation  as  a  distinct  family. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  Trimerellid^^  are  confined  to  the 
Cambro-Silurian  and  Silurian  systems ;  but  the  authors  indicate  the 
probability  that  in  the  Cambrian  or  early  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  a 
generalized  form  will  hereafter  be  detected,  bringing  Di^cina,  Lingtda, 
and  Obolus  into  close  relationship,  as  regards  their  myology,  with 
each  other  and  with  Dtnoholua.  Such  a  form  would  constitute  the 
root  from  which  the  Trimerellidas  have  originated. 

The  genera  and  species  described  are  as  follows : — 

Genus  1.  TrimereUa,  Billings  (1862).  Sp.  1.  T.  grandis.  Bill. ; 
2.  T.  acuminata,  Bill. ;  3.  T  Lindstrdmi,  Dall  f  4.  T.  BtUingsii,  Dall ; 
6.  T.  (?)  galtensie,  BilL,  =  minor,  Dall ;  6.  T.  OUoensis,  Meek ;  7.  T. 
JkiUi,  Dav.  and  King ;  8.  T.  Wisbyenais,  Dav.  and  King. 

Genus  2.  MonomereUa,  Billings  (1871).  Sp.  1.  M.  prisca.  Bill.; 
2.  M.  WaJmetedH,  Dav.  and  King ;  3.  M,  LindatrGmi,  Dav.  and  King ; 
4.  M.  orbicularis,  BilL 

Genus  3.  Dinoholus,  Hall  (1871).  Sp.  1.  D.  Conradi,  Hall; 
2.  D.  Davideoni,  Salt;  3.  D.  Canadensis,  Bill.;  4.  P.  transversus, 
Salt.;  5.  D.  Woodwardi,  BsLlt;  6.  2>.  magnificus,  Bill.;  7.  D,  SekmidH, 
sp.  n. 

The  authors  further  discuss  the  characters  of  Professor  Hall's 
Lmgulops  Whtifieldi,  which  they  regard  as  in  some  respects  inter- 
mediate between  the  Lingulidae  and  TrimerellidsB,  and  describe  under 
the  name  of  Chelodes  Bergmani,  a  fossil  sent  to  them  by  Dr.  Lind- 
strom  under  the  impvession  that  it  was  a  Trimerellid.  They  indicate 
its  points  of  resemblance  to  TrimereUa,  but  think  that  it  really 
belongs  to  the  section  of  the  Coelenterata  represented  by  Calceola 
and  OoniophyUum,  The  fossil  is  from  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  was 
obtained  from  a  formation  equivalent  to  the  Aymestry  limestone. 

DisousBioH. — ^Mr.  Hicks  remarked  that  the  oldest  known  Liogulid  is  LinguUUm 
jpriHufva.  The  LinffttkB  in  the  earliest  rocks  inGrease  in  size  as  they  approach  shallow 
deposits,  and  higher  up,  namely  in  the  Lingnla-flags,  a  change  takes  place  in  their 
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ftma.  In  tlie  Meaema  beds,  wluch  wers  deposited  in  a  deep  eea,  fhe  tMU  ait 
amall.  Mr.  Hicks  thooght,  therefore,  that  we  miut  admit  theee  cliaageB  to  bo  due  to 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  existence.  The  Lingula  had  been  declu«d  to  be  allied 
to  the  Annelids ;  the  Trilobites  were  also  allied  to  the  Annelids,  and  these  three  are 
the  earliest  known  forms  of  life.  It  wonld  be  well  worth  while  to  follow  fcbe  inqnirf 
how  far  they  were  related. 

Prof.  Ramsay  was  delighted  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  DaTidson,  that 
the  distinction  of  species  was  merely  an  abstract  idea.  He  had  always  considered 
that  the  apparent  distinction  of  species  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  oonnectinf 
links.  He  was  thankful  to  Mr.  DaTidson  for  stating  that  in  different  geolociosl 
fonnations  there  were  forms  which  had  received  distinct  specific  namea,  bat  whim  hs 
conld  not  distingnish  otherwise  than  by  their  derivation.  Mr.  Hicks  had  ^oken  of 
the  three  forms  of  organisms  which  occo^  deep  down  in  the  Cambrian,  and  fonnded 
an  argument  npon  their  rarity.  But  Prof.  Eamsay  had  long  maintained  the  hetero- 
dox opinion  that  the  Lower  Cambrian  was  a  freshwater  formation,  in  which  maiine 
deposits  are  here  and  there  intercalated.  He  looked  forward  to  the  future  diMoreiy 
of  marine  Lower  Cambrian  beds  with  a  much  richer  &nna,  and  considered  that  it  «M 
only  from  accidental  circumstances  that  the  fanna  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  is  so  peer. 

Mr.  Etheridge  also  called  attention  to  the  poverty  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  fiuina  ia 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  remarked  that  the  most  lowly  organiaed  forms  seemed  to  be  ths 
most  persistent. 

3.  ''  Note  on  the  Oooarrence  of  Sapphires  and  Babies  ttt  sit^  with 
Oorundum,  at  the  Oulsagee  Corundum  Mines,  Macon  Ck).,  North 
Carolina."  By  CoL  C.  W.  Jenks.  Communicated  by  David  Forbea, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  mine  described  in  this  paper  is  in  a  hill  situated  about  nine 
miles  east  of  Franklin,  the  chief  town  of  Macon  County,  rising 
about  400  feet  above  the  valley.  The  hill  is  a  boss  of  serpentine 
protruded  through  the  surrounding  granite.  The  corundum  oconii 
in  five  nearly  parallel  veins,  cropping  out  for  about  a  mile  along  ibe 
steep  side  of  the  hill  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  8.W.  The  veins  all 
dip  to  the  S.E.  about  45^.  They  are  thin  at  the  surface,  but  widen 
out  as  they  descend,  the  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  deepest  working 
(75  feet)'  being  about  10  feet  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  chlorite, 
Jefferisite,  and  corundum,  the  latter  forming  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  mass,  and  occurring  in  crystals  imbedded  in  the  other 
minerals.  The  author  gives  a  list  of  several  minerals  which  also 
occur  in  the  veins,  including  two  new  silicates,  which  Profeasor 
Genth  has  called  Eerrite  and  Maconite.  Analyses  of  some  of  these 
minerals  and  of  the  serpentine  rock  are  appended  to  the  paper. 
Some  of  the  crystals  of  corundum  weigh  as  much  as  300  poundB. 
The  corundum  is  crushed  and  used  for  grinding  and  polishing  stones, 
glass,  and  metal ;  about  200  tons  have  been  extracted  from  the  mine- 
The  colour  of  the  crystaLs  is  very  variable,  and  some  of  them  show 
different  colours  in  different  parts.  Many  rubies  and  sapphires  have 
been  already  procured  and  cut  for  setting. 

D1BCU8810N. — ^Mr.WaringtonW.  Smyth  considered  the  communication  msdebf 
GoL  Jenks  as  a  yery  important  and  interesting  one.  He  referred  to  the  natore  of 
these  gems,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Col.  Jenks's  farther  operations  might  resnlt  in 
the  discovery  of  large  and  fine  crystals. 

Mr.  D.  Forhes  remarked  that  mneh  credit  was  due  to  Col.  Jenks  for  hanagj^ 
lowed  np  the  fragmentary  evidence  which  he  orieinally  ohtained  with  such  good 
fesnlts.  The  origin  of  these  gems  had  long  been  a  cnspated  point ;  all  those  hitksito 
obtained  hare  been  found  in  a  waterwom  state  in  the  beds  of  streams.  CoL  Jeaki 
bad  diacoTsred  the  actoal  home  of  the  so-oalled  Oriental  mby  and  aiq^pbiie. 
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Prof.  Tmnaiit  obMrved  that  Mr.  Sheppard  M  yean  ago  brought  homo  •apphiroi 
from  the  same  district.    They  were  obtained  from  the  be£  of  riven. 

Ool.  Jeoks  gave  some  farther  statements  with  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  tb* 
eanadam-Teins  referred  to  ia  his  paper  hare  beea  worked,  and  stated  that  som'e  of 
the  crystals  obtained  from  the  Teins  could  be  broken  across  by  a  Tocy  slight  pressure 
in  the  fingers  when  ftnt  taken  from  the  Tein,  but  that  tiiey  became  hard  by  expoenre 
Is  the  air. 

K— March  11th,  1874:.— John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. — ^The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *'0n  the  Belationsbip  existing  hetween  the  Eehinothuridmf 
Wyville  Thomson,  and  the  Perischoeehinidm,  MoCoy."  By  B. 
Etheridge,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  referred  in  the  first  plaoe  to  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  genera  Calveria  and  PhormoBoma,  Wyville  Thom- 
son, and  especially  to  those  in  which  they  approach  the  Cretaceous 
gBBQs  Echinothuria,  S.  P.  Woodward,  and  which  led  Prof.  Wyville 
Tbomson  to  include  these  three  forms  in  his  group  Echinoihuridas. 
He  remarked  that  an  overlapping  of  the  interamhulaoral  plates, 
more  or  less  like  that  occurring  in  these  three  genera,  is  met  with 
also  in  ArduBoddaria,  McCoy,  and  Lepidechinus,  Hall,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  PalaeoEoic  Echini  which  McCoy  proposed  to  call 
Periflchoechinidad,  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  rows  of  plates  in  the  interamhulaoral  areas.  Aa 
there  is  no  overlapping  of  these  plates  in  the  other  genera  referred 
to  this  group,  it  includes  two  types  of  structure.  The  author  then 
disouBsed  the  characters  presented  by  the  test  in  the  genera  of  the 
Perifichoechinidsd  (namely  JrchcBoddaris,  PalcBchintu,  Periackodomiu, 
Ltpideehinus,  Eoddarii,  Meloniteif  and  Oligoparus),  and  pointed 
out  that  although  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  membranous  interspaces  along  with  the  overlapping  plates  in 
AreluBooidarts,  the  fragmentary  condition  in  which  the  remains  of 
tiiat  form  are  usually  found  would  lead  us  to  infer  their  existence. 
No  known  Pal»ozoio  genus  exhibits  the  want  of  distinction  between 
the  ambulacra  and  iuterambulacra  on  the  ventral  half  of  the  test 
seen  in  the  recent  genus  Pkormosoma.  In  Melonites  and  Oligoporus 
the  author  described  an  increase  in  the  number  of  rows  of  plates  in 
the  ambulacra,  and  he  indicated  that  all  the  Perischoechinidffi  differ 
from  the  later  Echini  by  the  increased  number  of  perforations  in 
the  ooalar  and  genital  plates. 

DxBdrsfiiOft. — Mr.  Etheridge  described  Calveria  as  resembliDg  an  dastio  ball  rather 
than  an  ordinary  Sea-urchin,  its  calcareous  plates  being  held  m  place  \>y  a  flexible 
nembrane,  and  as  connecting  the  ordinary  forms  with  Eehinothuriay  in  which  the 
pUites  slide  over  one  another  like  armour.  He  remarked  that  the  apical  disks  Tary 
in  each  genns ;  in  the  Paleozoic  genera  the  OTarian  plates  hare  three  or  more,  and 
the  oenlnr  plates  two,  perforations.    The  interambulacral  areas  in  the  PalsBozoic 

Snera  hare  invariably  more  than  two  rows  of  plates.    In  ArehteoeidarU  the  plates 
▼e  bevelled  edges.    The  ohief  point  of  the  paper  was  its  indicating  that  a  type 
•oppoeed  to  have  been  long  extinct  is  still  represented  in  our  seas. 

nr.  Seeley  obserred  that  the  buccal  membrane  in  the  recent  Echinida  has  orer- 
Iwing  plat4,  so  that  if  the  develonment  of  the  plates  usually  forroinff  the  remaindor 
of  the  test  were  arrested,  forms  would  be  obtainea  approachii^  those  described  in  the 
paper.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  both  the  £chinoderm-type  and  the  Brachiopod- 
tjpe  have  analogies  with  the  Annelids. 
AT.  R,  Woodward  stated  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  done  mnch  towards  the 
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inTesti^tion  of  the  Carboniferoos  fessQB  of  Scotland.  He  kad  deiecfced  in  flu 
OarbomferoQB  rocks  nndonbted  spicolea  of  Synapta  and  Chiridota,  showing  ihafctha 
aoft-bodied  Echinoderms  were  in  existence  at  the  |>eriod  of  their  depositioa.  Mr. 
Woodward  inrther  remarked  that  of  the  Holothurido  some  forma,  audi  as  Btokt, 
hare  an  oral  disc  protected  by  imbricated  calcareous  plates. 

Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  added  that  Oalvwia  hyttrix  was  dredged  off  the  Faroe  Islasdi, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Be  remarked  that  many  missing  links  viU 
probably  be  found  hereafter,  and  that  nomenclature  will  be  benented  thereby ;  thu, 
if  Eehinothyria  and  CtUveria  really  belong  to  the  same  genus,  one  of  these  names  maj 
be  discarded.  In  support  of  this  view  he  stated  that  the  Palaeozoic  £uotnphahit  v 
identical,  as  reffards  the  characters  of  the  shdl,  with  the  recent  EomdUgyra,  It  is 
Tery  desirable  tnat  zoologists  and  palaeontologists  should  employ  the  same  i 


2.  "  On  the  Discovery  of  Foraminifera,  etc.,  in  the  Boulder-days 
of  Cheshire."  By  William  Shone,  Esq.,  jun.  Communicated  by  D. 
Mackintosh,  Esq.,  F.Q.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  the  occurrence  of  Foraminifeis, 
Entomostraca,  and  some  other  smaU  organic  bodies  in  the  Boulder- 
clay  at  Newton  by  Chester,  and  at  Dawpool.  They  were  fonnd 
partly  in  the  interior  of  specimens  of  Twrriidla  ferebra,  and  paiUy 
free  in  the  Boulder-clay ;  but  those  obtained  from  the  TurriteUa  were 
in  better  condition  than  the  others.  The  Foraminifera  generally 
agree  precisely  with  those  found  in  the  tidal  parts  of  the  river  Dee. 
Tbe  author  stated  further  that  the  TurriteUcB  containing  Foraminifera 
are  filled  with  a  fine  greyish-white  sand,  in  which  the  minute  fossilB 
abound,  and  he  discussed  the  probable  conditions  under  which  the 
deposit  containing  them  had  been  formed. 

Discussion. — ^The  President  remarked  that  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  twoprindpl 
points  for  discnssion  in  the  paper ;  first,  whether  the  Foraminifera  cited  were  peeohar 
to  brackish  water ;  and  seconoly,  whether  the  Twritellm  had  been  transported. 

Mr.  Gwyn  itSiep  said  that  the  Foraminifera  sent  by  Mr.  Shone  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  founa  on  the  shores  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  TurrMtt 
presented  a  puzzling  Question.  The  Foraminifera  inhabit  the  edge  of  high  water, 
and  would  naturally  fill  any  shells  that  might  be  hing  on  the  shore  about  that  tine. 
They  might  hate  been  transported  by  ground  ice.  The  species  was  TurrUeUa  Urdnt 
the  common  species  on  the  coast  Mr.  Jefihreys  remarked  that  we  know  compaiatiTelj 
little  of  the  Arctic  fauna  at  present,  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  an  expedi- 
tion should  be  sent  to  investigate  the  marine  fauna  of  hi^h  northern  latitudes. 

Prof.  T.  Bupert  Jones  statM  that  the  Sotalia  are  not  identical  all  round  the  oeiiii) 
those  from  different  localities  presenting  different  characters,  as  may  be  plainly  seoi 
in  the  Jtetalia  Beeoarii  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  EneUsh  coasts.  Various  circum- 
stances seem  to  act  in  changing  the  forms,  especially  whether  the  animals  have 
inhabited  deep  or  shallow  water,  or  water  more  or  less  fresh.  The  Olohi^erine  have 
thicker  shells  m  deep  t^an  in  shallow  water.  When  ill-nourished,  Foraminifera  alter 
in  the  style  of  their  outUne. 

Prof.  Hughes  remarked  upon  the  differrace  of  opinion  preTailing  as  to  the  geogri^ 
phical  affinities  of  the  shells  found  in  this  deposit,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  depost 
itselt  He  discussed  the  question  of  the  ori^n  of  the  clay,  and  came  to  the  condndoa 
that  it  was  not  a  true  Boulder-day,  but  derived. 

Mr.  Seeley  refenred  to  a  Boulder-clay  at  March  in  Cambridgeshire,  containinf 
Foraminifera  now  common  on  our  present  shores. 

3.  "  On  the  Ooonrrence  of  a  Tremadoo  area  near  the  Wrekin  in 
South  Shropshire,  with  Description  of  a  new  Fauna."  By  Chariea 
Callaway,  Esq.,  M.A.y  B.Sc.,  etc.  Oommnmcated  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Nicholson. 

The  author  stated  that  in  an  exposure  of  light  green,  micaoeoas 
shales  dipping  south-east  at  6(f  at  Shineton  near  Cressage^  which  are 
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lepresented  as  of  Caradoo  age  in  the  Geologioal  Survey  Map,  he  foand 
a  series  of  Trilobites  and  other  fossils,  whioh  induced  him  to  regard 
these  Shineton  shales  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Tremadoc  series. 
He  described  as  new  species :  Asajphua  Eos,  Conocarypie  Salteri,  C. 
OM^/rans,  Platypeltis  Croftii,  ConophryB  Saloptenaii,  Lichapyge  eus- 
pidaia,  Lingidella  Nicholsoni,  Metoptoma  SabrinoB,  and  Theca  lineata. 
The  author  regarded  these  shales  as  the  equivalents  of  beds  contain- 
ing Dictyonema  found  near  Malvern  and  at  Pedwardine. 

DiscusBioN. — Mr.  Etheridge  differed  entirely  from  the  author,  and  tbonght  the. 
foniJf  exhibited  by  him  were  of  Caradoo  aj^. 

Mr.  Hioks  was  inclined  to  refer  the  fosnls  to  the  Upper  Llandeilo,  but  the  frag- 
'  I  exhibited  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  species  to  be  determined. 


coRi&Eis:poi?riDBisroE. 


THE    SOURCE    OP    VOLCANIC    HEAT. 

Sib, — Were  it  not  for  the  sincere  respect  I  entertain  towards  Mr, 
£.  Mallet,  I  should  say  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  persistence 
with  which  he  continues  to  saddle  me  with  the  advocacy  of  one  or 
both  of  what  he,  writing  ex  cathedrd,  pronounces  to  be  *'  the  mori- 
bond  theories  of  a  thin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus,  or  of  Hopkins's 
fiery  lakes."  You  have  already,  in  the  note  to  his  paper,  referred 
to  proofs  that  I  have  rather  thrown  doubts  on  both  these  hypotheses 
thiux  accepted  them.  I  have  been  always  slow  to  dogmatize  upon 
the  condition  of  what  is  so  glibly  called  the  nucleus  of  our  globe, 
seeing  how  little  we  can  know  of  it  beyond  the  mere  skin,  and  how 
ignorant  we  are  of  the  laws  through  which  extremes  of  temperature 
and  pressure  (not  to  mention  other  agencies,  such  as  electric  and 
magnetic  currents,  diffusion  of  fluids,  imperfect  elasticity  of  solids, 
fiolation  of  solids  in  fluids,  and  other  chemical  changes)^  may 
affect  the  condition  of  the  interior,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  condensation  from  nebular  matter.  I  have  rather,  from  the 
first,  leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  immediate  sub-cortical  matter 
of  our  globe,  imder  varying  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure,  not 
trnfrequently  passes,  locally,  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid,  and  even  a 
partially  vaporous  state,  and  back  again.  All  that  I  have  contended 
for,  and  that  rather  as  an  undeniable  fact  than  a  theory,  is  that  there 
most  exist,  within  and  beneath  the  vents  of  active  volcanos,  consider- 
able masses  of  more  or  less  liquid  matter  at  an  intense  temperature 
(lava),  and  of  indeterminate  extent,  whether  in  a  vertical  or  lateral 
direction.  And  this  much,  if  not  more,  Mr.  Mallet  himself  must 
believe;  otherwise,  where  is  he  to  get  the  fused  matter  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  forced  upwards  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  form 
the  immense  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  ? 

The  only  question  really  at  issue  between  Mr.  Mallet  and  myself 
relates  to  the  source  of  the  intense  internal  heat  so  evidenced  in  sub- 
terranean lava  masses;  that  is,  whether  it  is  derived  chiefly  and 
directly  by  conduction  or  convection,  or  both,  from  the  heated 
nucleus  of  the  globe  (which  Mr.  Mallet  himself  postulates),  or 

*  See  a  paper  by  Sir  W.  Thommn  on  the  Dueipation  of  Bnergj,  in  NtUmt$  of 
April  9th,  1874.    • 
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directly  and  exolasively  from  the  crushing  of  the  superficial  loob 
aa  they  follow  downwards  the  shrinking  naclens.  The  former  is  mj 
view,  the  latter  Mr.  Mallet's.  Let  ns  clearly  understand  each  other^ 
and  there  need  he  no  disagreement  between  us  on  other  points. 

G.  POULETT  SCBOPE. 

PALiBOZOIC  STARFISHES. 

Sib, — ^In  the  Januaiy  Number  of  this  Magazine  a  list  is  giyen  of 
Palaeozoic  Starfishes.  It  is  not,  however,  complete  yet.  Allow  ne 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  paper  by  Simonowitsch  (Sitzungsb., 
Wiener.  Ak.  1871,  Band  64),  where  the  following  new  species  ym^ 
described : — Aspidosoma petalMdes,  Sim. ;  Aaterias  acuminaivs,  Sim.; 
Xenaster  margaritatus ;  Xenaater  simplex. 

This  last  genus  is  a  particularly  interesting  one.  All  the  above  are 
from  Devonian  beds.  The  following  have  also  been  apparently 
overlooked  : — Aspidoaoma  Amoldit,  Goldf. ;  Ccdaster  laiesctUaiMj 
Sandb. ;   AsteriaB  rhenana,  Miill. 

These  will  considerably  enlarge  your  list  of  Devonian  species. 
B.  B.  Tawmit. 

«  CREEPS." 

Sib, — Happening  to  read,  in  your  March-Number,  Mr.  E.  Mallet's 
letter  "In  reply  to  Mr.  Scrope*s  Qbservations,  etc.,"  the  "Creeps" 
of  the  Coal-fields,  as  described  in  Lyell's  Elements,  and  in  Kan- 
mann*B  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie,  at  once  occurred  to  me.  Indeed, 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  learn,  and  be  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  whether  similar  causes 
might  act  upon  a  large  scale,  producing  earthquakes,  igneous  ejec- 
tions, and  even  elevation  of  mountains. 

Supposing  a  large  excavation  to  have  been  made,  by  the  eroding 
and  dissolving  action  of  subterranean  waters  (or  by  other  means),  a 
sink-hole  or  subsidence  of  the  soil  may  result;  but  were  an  up- 
lifting and  fracturing  of  the  floor  with  a  rubbing  a  total  impossi- 
bility, would  this  rubbing  be  sufficient  to  produce  heat?  Agreed, 
heat  would  result;  let  us  multiply  the  masses  twice  or  thrice, 
perhaps  a  greater  Amount  of  heat  arises  ?  Finally :  Some  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  having,  from  any  reason,  lost  its  stability  or  power  to 
resist  the  tension,  creeps  upon  a  large  scale  taking  place,  fissures 
being  produced,  rubbings  would  result,  a  fragment  some  ^liles  of 
width  rising  slowly,  dislocations  {atructure  en  eveniatl),  upheaval 
or  subsidence  of  the  soil  or  crust,  and  igneous  ejections  or  even 
volcanic  phenomena  being  caused  ;  would  such  a  state  of  things  be 
at  all  compatible  with  the  present  state  jof  science— or  of  nature  ? 

"  Mi  pare  pero  che  farebbe  veramente  un  vano  sforzo  d'ingegno 
ohi  volesse  spiegare  in  questo  modo  le  oscillazioni  della  crosta  del 
globo."— Stoppani,  Corso  di  Geologia,  iii.  §  473,  1873. 

"Unter  diesem  von  der  Mitte  aus  abwarts  wirkenden  Druck 
bildete  sich  in  dem  Feldspathgebirge  die  facherformige  Schieferung 
aus."-'Studer,  Geol.  der  Schweiz,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  1851. 

"Les  tremblements  de  terre,  dont  la  cause  est  plus  mysterieuse, 
malgr6  les  travaust  si  remarquables  et  si  pr^cieux  de  M.  Alexis 
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Perrey  et  oenx  de  H.  B.  Hallet,  lea  souUvemento  ooatemporaino, 
eta"— A.  D'Arohiao,  G^ol.  et  Pal6ont.,  p.  737, 1866. 

"  This  found,  I  will,  like  a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  before  I  have 
an  old  hooae  about  my  ears." — ^W.  Irving,  Little  Britain. 

Bdims  oir  Bobnbolm,  Dbnhabk,  M.  JzspsbsSK. 

April  12,  1874. 

HTB0DU8,  A  COAL-MEASURE  FISH. 

Sib, — ^Allow  me  to  oorreot  an  error  that  has  inadvertently  orept 
into  my  paper  on  the  above  subject,  that  appeared  in  last  month's 
liAOAznrB.  The  sentence  at  the  foot  of  the  group  of  illustrations 
says,  ''Teeth  of  Hybodus  (Figs.  1  and  2),  compared  with  teeth  of 
CladoduB  (Figs.  3-6)."  It  should  have  been,  « Teeth  of  Hyhcdm 
(Figs.  1-d),  compared  with  teeth  of  CladoduB  (Figs.  4-7)."  The 
whole  tenour  of  my  paper  was  to  prove  Fig.  8  a  tooth  of  Hyhodiu, 
and  not  of  Cladodu$, 

NswoABTLs-oN-TTirB.  W.  J.  Babkas,  M.B.O.S.B.,  eto. 


THE  FLEET.      IN  BEPLT  TO  THE  BEY.  0.  FISHEE. 

Sib, — ^The  Bev.  0.  Fisher  has  written  a  short  letter,  in  which  he 
objects  to  certain  statements  in  my  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Fleet. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  Mr.  Fisher's  theory,  as  I  considered  it 
mmeoessary  if  I  gave  a  better.  I  don't  think  I  said  the  present 
shore-line  of  the  Fleet  was  formed  by  marine  erosion,  because  since 
it  became  a  lagoon  it  must  have  been  considerably  modified ;  due  to 
the  meteoric  waste  of  the  adjoining  land,  the  growth  of  peaty  accu« 
mulations^  and  the  erosion  due  to  wind  and  the  waters  of  the  lagoon. 
I  should  imagine  the  original  shore-line  was  a  gradual  curve,  while 
at  present  it  is  full  of  indentations  and  small  bays. 

From  what  data  can  Mr.  Fisher  affirm  that  there  were  "never 
marginal  clifiEs  to  the  lagoon"?  If  cliffs  had  once  existed,  and  com- 
posed of  frail  materials,  they  would  long  since  have  disappeared, 
and  all  sur&ce  traces  of  them  have  been  obliterated,  the  ground  being 
now  a  long  gradual  slope ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  lagoon  called 
Lsdy's  Island  Lake,  mentioned  in  my  paper.  But  in  drainage  or 
similar  workii,  sections  will  be  exposed  showing  the  site  of  the  cliffs. 
From  the  Ordnance  Maps  I  question  if  any  of  the  margins  of  the 
lagoons  I  enumerated  would  be  considered  due  to  marine  erosion;  yet 
in  most  oases  in  their  vicinity  the  old  sea  cliffs  can  be  traced,  but  not 
always  without  railway  works  or  other  deep  cuttings. 

I  strongly  suspect  if  the  bank  of  the  Fleet  is  moving  inwards,  that 
the  margin  of  the  Fleet  will  do  likewise,  and  this  seems  to  be 
allowed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  so  that  if  its  area  is  curtailed  on  one  side,  it 
increases  on  the  other,  and  eventually,  if  the  bank  is  moved  back- 
wards to  the  original  cliff-line,  still  the  Fleet  will  be  found  behind 
it,  or  an  alluvial  flat  that  can  be  reclaimed. 

I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Fisher  means  when  he  says,  in 
connexion  with  the  bays  he  enumerates,  they  ''cannot  possibly  have 
been  formed  by  the  sea,  they  must  be  drowned  valleys."  Now  all 
the  lagoons  I  have  seen  must  be  "  drowned  "  or  submerged  valleys ; 
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but  that  does  not  prevent  marine  action  having  previously  taken  a 
part  in  excavating  them.  Marine  and  meteoric  denudations  may 
nave  formed  them  at  the  first,  but  marine  action  built  the  bar  acroes 
them,  while  marine  and  meteoric  action  is  now  filling  them  op, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  being  the  chief  worker. 

O.   H.  KlKAHAH. 

:M:iSOEXiXi-A.35rE30TJS- 

DlSOOVEHY    OF    A     CoAl,     SeAK     AT     SaNDWBLL    PaBK. A     00*1 

seam,  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  was  lately  struck  in  the  Sand- 
well  Park  trial  sinking.  West  Bromwich,  at  a  depth  of  380 
yards,  the  seam  ''dipping'*  six  inches  per  yard.  Several  mining 
engineers  of  great  experienoe  have  visited  the  colliery,  and  pro- 
nounce the  seam  to  be  "  brooch  coal,"  in  which  case  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  thick  coal  measure  is  not  far  distant  The  dis- 
coveiy  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  district,  and  an 
important  advance  in  the  value  of  the  shares  has  already  been 
established.  Subsequently  another  seam  known  as  the  "  Herring- 
coal"  was  reached,  and  the  last  reports  state  that  they  are  still 
sinking  in  splendid  Coal-ground. 


PROFESSOB  PHILLIPS, 
BoBN  25th  Deo.  1800.  Died  2iTH  Apul,  1874. 
The  sad  intelligence  has  just  reached  us  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
England's  most  eminent  geologists,  and,  to  very  many  amongst 
us,  of  a  most  dear  and  valued  friend.  Prof.  Phillips*s  death 
was  the  result  of  an  accident.  On  the  23rd  April  he  had  been 
dining  at  All  Souls'  College,  and  was  returning,  accompanied 
by  the  Principal  of  Jesus,  when,  in  crossing  the  top  of  a  starr* 
case,  his  foot  unhappily  slipped,  and  he  fell  headlong  down  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs.  Paralysis  and  unconsciousness  came  on 
instantly,  and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  24th  he  expired.  He 
was  just  73  years  of  age. 

Left  an  orphan  at  eight  years  of  age  to  the  care  of  his  unde 
William  Smith,  well  known  as  **  the  father  of  English  G^eology," 
he  was,  as  one  may  say,  ''  to  the  hammer  bom."  His  connexion 
with  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  dates  back  to  1826, 
and  with  the  British  Association  from  its  establishment  in 
1831 ;  indeed  "  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  its  annual  r^imtoiif." 
He  presided  over  his  favourite  Geological  Section  last  year  at 
Bradford  in  his  usual  happy  and  delightful  manner. 

His  connexion  with  Oxford  dates  back  to  1853.  He  has 
long  outlived  Buckland,  De  la  Beche,  Faraday,  and  MurchiBon« 
and  has  survived  Sedgwick  little  more  than  a  year.  Few  men 
have  been  more  highly  esteemed  in  life  or  will  be  more  sin- 
cerely regretted  in  death  than  John  Phillips.^ 


^  Bee  Biographical  Notice  of  Piof.  Phillips  (with  a  Portrait),  Gbol.  Mao.  1870, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  301, 
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I. DSSOBIFTION    OF     CtCLOPTTCBIUS   CABBOyARlUS,    HOXLKY,    FBOX 

THB  Coal  Mj&asubks  of  North  Staffoboshibs. 

By  E.  H.  TaAftVAiB,  M.D. 

(PLATE  XII.) 

rpHE  beautiful  little  fish,  from  the  North  Stafifordshire  ''Deep 
JL  Mine  Ironstone,"  named  by  Prof.  Huxley  CycloptycMus  ear- 
&osiar»u«,  has  hitherto  never  been  figured,  and  only. a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  published  in  1865  by  Prof.  Young,  of  Glasgow.^ 
Cursory  allusion  has  been  made  to  its  teeth  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
Atthey/  and  to  its  scales  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Barkae.^ 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Longton,  Btafifordshire,  having  kindly  lent  me  the 
beautiful  series  of  specimens  in  his  collection,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
a  more  detailed  description,  which  I  hope  will  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  the  figures  on  the  accompanying  Plate  XIL 

General  Froporiions, — All  the  specimens  but  one  are  the  remains 
of  small  fishes,  measuring  from  about  3^  to  4^  inches  in  length ; 
the  exception  is  formed  by  the  head  and  fore-part  of  the  body  of  an 
individual,  which  must  have,  when  entire,  measured  at  least  6  or  7 
inches.  The  general  form  is  elegant  and  slender ;  the  greatest  depth 
is  at  the  shoulders,  whence  the  body  gradually  tapers  towards  the 
caudal  extremity.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  small;  the 
dorsal,  moderate  in  size,  is  placed  so  far  back  as  to  be  exactly  oppo- 
site the  anal,  which  is  nearly  its  counterpart  in  form  and  dimensions  ; 
the  tail  is  perfectly  heterocercal,  but  not  very  inequilobate. 

Among  the  specimens,  in  which  the  general  shape  of  the  entire 
body  is  well  shown,  considerable  differences  occur  in  the  general 
proportions ;  some  being  shorter  and  deeper,  others  more  elongated 
and  narrow.  These  differences  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table 
of  measurements  of  four  selected  specimens  ;  the  entire  lengths  from 
head  to  tail  must,  however,  be  taken  as  only  approximate,  as  the  only 

1  BritiBh  Assoc  B^porto,  1865,  fol.  xxxy.  p.  318. 

>  Annals  and  Mae.  Nat.  Hist,  1868,  4th  series,  toI.  i.  p.  362. 

'  mustrated  Gni^  to  the  Fish,  Amphibian,  Beptilian,  and  supposed  Mammalian 
Remains  of  the  Northumberland  Carboniferous  Strata,  Lonaon,  1878,  p.  86  ; 
Atlaa,j%.  140. 

raOADS  U.— TOXta  1.— KO.  TI.  16 
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absolately  perfeot  tail  in  the  suite  of  speoimens  (PL  XII.  Fig.  2) 
unfortunately  wants  the  head  and  foie-part  of  the  body. 

No.  4. 


.  No.  1. 
inohes.  lines. 
4         1 
10 

No.  2. 
InohM.  linea. 

10 

No.  8. 
inchM.  lines. 
3       10 
10 

1         9 

I        9 

1         3 

2        6 

2        4 

2        0 

3        5 
8 

3        0 
7 

2      10 
10 

11 

7 


Entire  length  (approximate) .. 

Length  of  nead  

From  tip  of  snout  to  opposite  origin 

ofyentralfin  

From  tip  of  snout  to  opposite  origin 

of  dorsal  fin 

From  tip  of  snout  to  opposite  origin 

of  caadalfin i 

Depth  at  shoolders 

Nos.  3  and  4  are  proportionately  shorter  and  deeper ;  and,  while 
Nos.  1  and  2  agree  in  their  measurements  as  far  as  the  dorsal  fin,  the 
distance  between  that  and  the  caudal  is  less  in  No.  2  than  in  No.  1. 
Again,  in  a  fifth  specimen,  that  represented  in  PL  XII.  Fig.  2,  the 
distance  between  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  the  caudal  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  in  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  aa  is  also 
the  case  in  yet  another  example  of  the  slender  variety.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  think  that  any  specific  distinctions  are  indicated  by 
these  differences  in  the  measurements ;  the  specimens  agree  too  well 
in  other  essential  points.  We  must,  in  fact,  besides  individual  varia- 
bility, take  into  account  changes  occurring  after  death,  and  in  the 
course  of  entombment  and  mineralization,  by  which  more  or  less 
distortion  and  change  of  the  original  form  and  proportions  must 
have  been  produced.  The  bodies  of  the  shorter  forms,  No.  8  and 
No.  4,  show  a  peculiar  corrugated  and  almost  crumpled  aspect,  seen 
also  in  the  part  between  the  anal  and  caudal  fins  in  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
in  which  that  region  is  shorter  than  in  the  two  still  more  elongated 
forms  alluded  to.  The  normal  shape  of  the  fish,  when  alive,  would, 
I  think,  on  the  whole  correspond  with  that  of  the  more  slender 
examples,  the  head  occupying  about  -yth  of  the  total  length,  while 
the  ventrals  would  be  situated  at  rather  less  than  ^ths,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  at  less  than  -|th£  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout 

Head. — ^The  osteology  of  the  head,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
closely  corresponds  in  general  plan  with  that  in  Palceoniscus.  In 
none  of  the  specimens  can  a  clear  view  be  obtained  of  the  individaal 
form  and  boundaries  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  roof;  their  external 
surfaces  seem  however  to  have  been  finely  tuberculated,  the  tuberdes 
sometimes  being  confluent  into  short  ridges.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  of  extensive  ossification  of  the  base  and  side  walls  of  the 
cranium,  but  here  again  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  individual 
bones.  The  ethmoidal  region  is  prominent,  and  forms  a  bluntly- 
pointed  projecting  muzzle.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  more  distinct, 
and  many  of  them  quite  determinable.  The  hyomandtbtdar  (Fig.  4, 
and  Fig.  3  fcm.),  partly  seen  in  front  of  the  operculum  in  most  of  ihe 
heads,  and  quite  isolated  in  one  specimen,  is  a  somewhat  long-shaped 
bone,  which  descends  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  towards 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  thus  carrying  the  gape  very  far 
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back.  It  is  oompressed  laterally,  and  below  the  middle  it  is  slightly 
bent  forwards  again  at  a  low  angle ;  in  bUHl  the  upper  part  is  very 
obliquoy  the  lower  nearly  perpendioolar.  There  is  no  traoe  of  a 
symplectic,  and,  as  in  the  reoent  Polypterus,  it  was  probably  absent. 
The  palatoquadrate  apparatus  also  in  form  reminds  us  of  that  in 
Pol^tenUy  and  forms  a  bony  lamina  extending  from  the  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hyomandibular  to  the  ethmoidal  region ;  its  indi- 
▼idaal  ossifications  oaimot  unfortunately  bo  distinguished.  The 
orbit  is  placed  far  forwards,  and  surrounded  by  a  ohain  of  ossicles, 
whose  exact  number  can  soaroely  be  determined ;  as  in  PalcBimiscus, 
there  is  a  very  prominent  one  seen  forming  the  inferior  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  orbital  margin.  The  superior  maxillary 
bone  (Fig.  3  mos.)  is  stout  and  broad,  till  it  comes  to  the  orbit,  where 
its  upper  margin  i»  suddenly  cut  out,  in  a  semilunar  manner,  to 
artioiilate  with  the  suborbital  ohain,  the  anterior  extremity  passing 
forwards  below  the  orbit  in  a  fine  point  towards  the  premaxillary, 
which  seems  to  be  well  developed,  though  its  exact  configuration  is 
not  seen.  Above  the  superior  margin  of  the  maxillary  may  be  seen 
a  small  narrow  plate,  pointed  behind,  and  covering  what  remains  of 
the  oheek  in  front  of  the  operculum*  and  hyomandibular.  This  is 
the  preoperculunk  (p.  op.) ;  the  corresponding  plate  in  PaUBoniscua  is 
determined  as  su(^  by  Quenstedt,*  and,  comparatively  small  as  its 
dimensions  are,  it  certainly  occupies  a  relative  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  great  preopercular  cheek-plate  of  Polypterus.  The  oper- 
culum (op.)  is  rather  narrow,  though  broader  above  than  below ;  its 
posterior  inferior  angle  is  acute.  Below  it  is  seen  a  small  nearly 
quadrate  subopereuhim  (<•  opv).  I  am  equally  unable  with  Dr. 
Tonng  to  find  any  trace  of  interoperetdwn.  The  lower  jaw  (mn,), 
whose  separate  elements  it  is  impossible  to  define,  is  stout  in  its  pos- 
terior half,  but  tapers  to  a  point  anteriorly ;  the  symphysial  extremity 
is  slightly  turned  up.  Its  external  surface  is  marked  with  beautiful 
short  ridges  and  tubercles.  The  hranchioetegal  rays  (6r.)  are  many 
and  enamelled,  forming  a  series  of  little  oblong  plates,  extending 
from  the  suboperculum  on  each  side  between  the  rami  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Teeth. — The  teeth,  with  which  the  margins  of  both  jaws  are 
armed,  are  small,  smooth,  conical,  and  sharp-pointed,  with  apex  slight- 
ly curved  inwards.  They  are  of  two  sizes,  "large"  and  "small";  in 
ordinary  specimens  the  large  ones  measure  about  -^Vth  inch  in  length, 
and  the  others,  very  minute,  are  clearly  seen  in  one  specimen  to 
occapy  a  more  external  position  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  microscopic  structure ;  but, 
according  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Atthey,'  their  apices  present  the 
same  peculiar  "  enamel-cap  "  seen  in  the  teeth  of  the  cJlied  forms 
TaloBoniseuB,  Pygopterus,  etc.,  and  also  in  those  of  the  recent  Lepido- 
»t€U8  and  Polypterus, 

Shoulder  girdle. — ^The  elements  of  the  shoulder  girdle  are  very 
distinctly   seen.      The   let  Bupra-davicular    (supra-acapidar  Owen, 

1  Handbach  der  Petrefkctenkande,  Tab.  18,  Bg.  3. 
*  Op.  eii.  p.  362. 
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post'tempdral  Parker),  is  ft  short,  nearly  triangular  plate  (t^.  S,  1st 
8,  cL),  seen  immediately  behind  the  cranial  shield;  below  it  is  seen 
the  more  elo&gated  2nd  iupra-clamcular  {scapvlar  Owen,  «ifra« 
clavicular  l^arker) :  this  bony  plate  (Fig.  d,  2nd  s.  cl)  is  broader  above 
than  below,  and  obliquely  pierced  by  the  lateral  slime-oanaL  The 
next  bone  [d,)  is  the  datide  {poracoid  Owen),  consisting  of  two 
portions,  upper  and  lower.  The  upper  portion  is  much  the  larger, 
and  articulates  above  with  the  2nd  Mpra-daticvlari  the  lower,  short 
and  square,  is  set  to  the  other  at  an  obtuse  angle,  so  as  to  ptojetft 
inwai-ds  towards  the  ventral  middle  line ;  between  the  two  portions 
behind  is  a  pretty  deep  notch,  where  the  pectoral  'fin  projects.  In 
front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  closely  articulated  with 
it,  is  yet  another  bony  plate  (t.  ch),  long  and  pointed,  bent  longitudin- 
ally upon  itself,  and  passing  forwards  and  inwards  to  meet  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  inter^damenXar  of  Parker,  and  clearly 
corresponds  to  the  bony  plate  placed  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
clavicle  in  Pol^pteTU9y  and  also  in  AecipeMer.  There  is  edso  some 
trace  of  a  vm^X  ]po$UdainevAar  (p.  d.)  immediately  behind  the  junc- 
tion of  the  clavicle  and  the  ^nd  8Upra-clafneular„ 

Scales. — Dr.  Young,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  refers  to  the  scales  ss 
being  <'  cydoidal,"  but  remarks  further  that  *'  the  obliquity  of  their 
axis,  from  the  production  of  their  posterior  inferior  angle,  gives  them 
in  sit4  a  rhomboidal  appearance."  ^  Mr.  Barkas  also  states  the  scaleB 
to  be  '*  oycloidal,"  and  that  they  ''  more  closely  resemble  those  of 
CcBlacarUhus  than  do  the  scales  of  any  other  Coal-measure  fishes."* 
The  well-preserved  specimens  before  me,  however,  show  that  tiie 
scales,  instead  of  being  cycloidal,  are  in  reality  rhomboidal,  and  that 
in  form  and  arrangement  they  conform  in  every  essential  respect  to 
the  type  of  scales  seen  in  PalcBoniseus  and  its  allies.  The  principal 
peculiarities  are,  their  thinness,  the  rounding  of  their  posterior 
inferior  angles,  and  their  upper  margin  being  perhs^s  rather  more 
than  usually  overlapped.  They  are  as  usual  ariunged  in  oblique  rows ; 
the  longitudinal  series  are,  however,  not  always  regular.  Tlie  fonn 
Of  the  scales  of  the  fiank,  as  seen  in  a  specimen  in  which  they  aie 
much  disjointed  (see  Fig.  6),  is  rhomboidal,  with  the  anterior  superior 
angle  acute  and  pointed,  the  posterior  inferior  angle  rounded ;  from 
the  middle  of  the  superior  margin  a  pointed  peg  projects  upwards 
for  articulation  with  the  under-surface  of  the  scale  above.  The 
ornament  of  the  free  surface  consists  of  fine,  raised,  thread-like 
ridges,  running  in  the  main  parallel  with  the  anterior,  inferior,  and 
posterior  margins,  and  of  which  arrangement  the  drawing  Fig.  5  will 
give  a  better  idea  than  any  further  description.  One  ridge  running 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  margin  is  generally  more  or  less 
zigzagged,  so  as  to  give  almost  a  crenulated  aspect  to  that  margin.' 
The  scales  of  the  flank  do  not  alter  much  in  size  or  shape  till  we 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  81».  «  Qp.  eit.  p.  37. 

3  The  onkament  of  the  surface  is  in  most  of  the  specimenB  Yery  hadly  preserred,  or 
tather,  badly  seen,  from  the  tendency  of  the  superncial  layer  of  the  scale  to  split  off. 
It  is  unusually  well  exhibited  in  the  specimen,  PI.  XII.  Fi^f.  1,  firom  whoae  scalss  Ibc 
sboye  description,  and  the  magnified  view  in  Fig.  6,  were  taken. 
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oome  to  the  taQ,  when  they  become  very  small,  and  acutely  lozenge- 
shaped  on  the  prolongation  of  the  body  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe. 
The  scales  of  the  back  and  belly  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  sides ; 
^ygos»  somewhat  heart-shaped  scales  are  often  seen  in  the  mesial 
dorsal  line,  where  the  oblique  rows  of  each  side  meet ;  but  I  do  not 
see  any  specially  large  ones  in  frout  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  as  in 
PalcMnUem.  The  upper  aspect  of  the  caudal  body  prolongation  is, 
however,  bordered,  as  in  all  the  members  of  this  family,  by  a  series 
of  V-shaped  scales ;  whether  or  not  these  become  a  double  series  by 
the  complete  splitting  of  the  legs  of  the  Vi  is  i^et  seen.  The  lateral 
line,  marking  die  course  of  the  lateral  slime-canal,  is  very  distinctly 
traceable  from  the  2nd  iupra-clavicvlar  along  the  middle  of  the  side 
of  the  body  to  the  origin  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin ;  the 
scales  which  it  traverses  being  each  marked  with  a  slight  ridge  or 
Novation,  which  disturbs  very  considerably  the  regularity  of  the 
proper  strisa  of  the  scale. 

Fins. — ^The  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  very  small,  and  have  ap- 
parently rounded  terminations ;  the  ventrals,  each  having  about  2C 
delicate  rays,  are  placed  nearly  midway  between  the  pectorals  and 
the  anaL  The  dorsal  is  placed  very  far  back,  being  quite  opposite 
the  anal,  which  it  resembles  both  in  size  and  shape';  both  are  trian- 
gular and  pointed^  with  the  posterior  matgin  rather  concave.  To 
count  the  fin-rays  in  such  delicate  little  fossil  fishes  is  rather  a 
difiScnlt  and  uncertain  matter ;  but  I  would  estimate  the  number  in 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  at  about  80  for  each,  of  which  the  posterior 
10  are  very  fine.  They  do  not  bifurcate  till  near  their  terminations ; 
their  transverse  articulations  are  rather  distant,  especially  near  the 
attachment  of  the  fin ;  minute  fulcral  scales,  rather  thinly  set,  may 
be  seen  along  the  anterior  margins.  The  caudal  is  deeplv  bifurcated ; 
both  lobes  are  pointed;  the  upper  one  is  bordered  aoove  by  the 
scaled  body-prolongation,  and  projects  rather  further  back  than  the 
lowen  The  fulcral  scales  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  are 
more  distinct  and  closely  set  than  those  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 
Aboot  18  or  19  rays  go  to  form  the  lower  lobe  ,*  the  rest  become 
exceedingly  fine  and  delicate  as  we  proceed  on  towards  the  tip  of  the 
upper  lobe. 

InUmal  skeleton. — ^In  none  of  the  specimens  I  have  examined  is 
there  any  trace  of  internal  skeleton  in  the  trunk.  The  fish  was 
evidently  notochordal. 

Conclusion, — ^The  entire  structure  and  aspect  of  Cydoptyehius  car- 
honarius  prove  it  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  extinct  family  of 
Iiepidosteoid  Qanoids  to  whidi  PaUcdoniscuSy  Pygopterus,  Oxygnathus, 
eta,  belong.  Dr.  Tonng  has  already  correctly  recognized  its  affinity 
to  PaUBoniseus  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  assigning  to  it  any 
special  relationship  to  the  Caiopterus  of  J.  H.  Redfield,  as  the  latter 
genus  is  imperfectly  heterocercal,  and  therefore  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  family  of  PaIadoniscid»,  any  more  than  the  genus 
Isehypieriu  of  Egerton.^ 

1  See  the  descriptidu  and  figure  of  Oatoptmu,  by  T^.  H.  Kedfiold,  Ann .  Lycenm  Nat. 
BjA.  liew  York,  ir.  p.  83,  pi.  i  ;  and  ^J  J*  0.  EadEeld,  Am.  Joarn,  8c.  1841,  xU. 
p.  27. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XII. 
Fia.  1.    Oydtftychiui  earhmarim,  Hulcnr;  eaadfll  reg:ioB  imBerfecfc.    Nat.  siie. 

2.  Another  ipeoimen,  shewmg  tke  lander  ptrt  of  the  bod/  with  perfbot  taiL 

Natoraleize. 

3.  Sketch  of  the  side  of  the  head  with  the  bones  of  the  face  and  ■hoolder. 

Somewhat  enlarged  and  restored. 
«!p.  o]^ercalam ;  p,  op.  preeperonlnm ;  «.  op.  subopercnlnm ;  «.  o.  mb- 
orbital;  mx.  maiillary;  tnn.  lower  jaw;  hm.  hyomandibular;  ^r. 
branchiostegal  rays.  Ut  c  el.  first  snpra-clancular ;  2nd  «.  d.  seoond 
sapra-clayicular ;  ei  clavicle;  p.  a.  poet-dancular ;  i.  d.  inter- 
clayicular. 

4.  Hyomandibnlar  bone,  enlarged. 

6.    Magnified  view  of  the  ornament  of  the  scales  af  the  flank,  from  the  ^ed- 

men  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
6.    Outline  of  an  isolate^scale,  magnified*  from  a  specimen  in  which  the  scales 

were  disjointed. 

II. — On  the  Phtsioal  Ohanoks  pbiobdino  the  Depositioh  op  the 
CBETAOEdus  Strata  ik  the  South-west  of  Enolakp.^ 

By  G.  £.  Db  Ranob,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  England  and  Wales. 

Zone  of  Scaphiies  aqualis. — Beneath  the  Yellow  Chalk  of  West 
Dorset  and  South  Somerset  occurs  a  very  constant  bed  of  yellow 
calcareous  paste,  with  glauconitic  grains,  and  containing  at  the  base 
numerous  small  minute  pebbles  of  quarts,  the  whole  being  so  well 
cemented  together  as  to  be  used  at  Peanys  Toller,  near  Bea- 
minster,  as  a  rough  building  stone.  In  1865  I  collected  from  this 
zone  a  large  number  of  fossils,  most  of  which  I  found  to  occur  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  "  Chloritic  marl,"  Chardstock,  Buckram,  and  Pennys 
Toller  being  perhaps  the  most  fossiliferous  localities.  At  ihe  base 
occurs  a  well-marked  horizon  of  Ammonitea  Khothomagoisiz. 

Zone  ofPecien  aeper. — A  bed  of  dark  brown-coloured  quartzose  sand- 
stone, 20  feet  thick,  sometimes  forms  the  top  of  the  Upper  Greensand. 
It  is  well  seen  at  Seamark  Hill,  where  it  contains  Exogyra  conica, 
and  at  Tytherleigh.  Eastwards,  from  Seamark  to  Buckram,  it  thins 
out,  and  overlies  and  is  partly  equivalent  to  a  bed  of  light-green 
coarse-grained  sandstone,  about  16  feet  in  thickness,  in  whidi  the 
£ectenB  occur.  This  portion  of  the  bed  is  very  constant,  being  seen 
in  most  of  the  sections  on  the  top  of  the  Oolitic  hills  from  Chard 
in  Somerset  to  Eggardon  Hill  in  Dorset — a  range  of  country  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  in  length. 

Zone  of  Exogyra  comca.-^These  beds  consist  of  very  soft  bright 
yellow  (occasionally  pale  green-coloured)  sand,  with  vast  numbers 
of  ExogyroB,  often  of  very  large  size.  Both  the  two  last-mentioned 
zones  are  present  at  Blackdown.  It  is  generally  about  15  feet  thick, 
and  is  usually  present  in  all  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sections  of  East 
Devon,  South-west  Somerset,  and  West  Dorset 

Fox  Mould. — ^The  deposit  locally  known  by  this  name  consists  of 
loamy  sand.  At  Pinhay  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  60  feet^  and  is 
nearly  as  thick  at  Black  Ven,  where  it  overlies  the  Cow  Stones.  In 
the  latter  locality  it  forms  a  loose  shifting  mass,  through  which  the 
cutting  of  the  Lyme  Regis  road  has  been  carried,  and  has  been  the 

^  The  pahlioation  of  this  paper  haa  been  unsToidably  poel^MMied.— Sd.  Gbol.  Mao. 
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scene  of  nnmerouis  landBlips.  A  species  of  Bdemnite  occurs  in  it,  and 
one  of  Peeten  at  Wambrook  Valley. 

Cow  8Ume$. — These  siliceous  concretions  occur  immediately  at  the 
base  of  the  Fox  Mould  at  Alston,  Chardstock,  and  Black  Yen  ; 
ihey  are  often  six  feet  in  length,  and  constitute  the  zone  of  Hoplaparia 
hmgimana.  Of  the  former,  60  per  cent  of  the  species  are  common  to 
Uie  Whetstones  and  other  Blackdown-beds,  and  about  32  per  cent, 
oocur  in  the  Folkestone  Gault 

OauU. — ^This  deposit  occurs  at  GMden  Cap,  Stonebarrow,  Black 
Yen,  and  Pinhay  Cliff.  It  consists  of  dark  grey-coloured  stiff  clay, 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  some  beds  of  the  Lias,  on  which  it  rests. 
At  Black  Yen,  where  it  is  perhaps  best  seen,  it  is  divided  from  the 
Cow  Stones  above  by  a  few  feet  of  yellow  sand.  A  comparison  of 
the  fossils  found  in  this  clay  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Day,  now  amalgamated  with  the  former, 
and  in  my  own  collection,  with  those  of  the  Folkestone  Gault,  tends 
to  oonelate  the  Dorsetshire  Gault  rather  with  the  Lower  Gault  of 
Folkestone  than  the  Upper,  in  which  case,  supposing  the  Whetstones 
in  the  Blaokdown-beds  to  represent  the  Cow  Stones,  they  and  other 
portions  of  the  former  may  be  the  equivalents  in  time  of  the  Upper 
Qanlt 

The  Fox  Mould,  Cow  Stones,  and  Gault  are  absent  in  the  inland 
Dorsetshire  sections,  at  Lewston  and  Seamark  Hills,  and  Buck- 
ram, and  the  "Exogyra  eaniea  sand''  rests. upon  a  dark  olive- 
green  coloured  sand,  without  fossils  and  full  of  water.  The  sand  is 
particularly  well  seen  at  Hooke  Park,  a  few  miles  east  of  Bea^ 
minster,  which  sand  is  probably  the  equivalent  in  time  of  the 
Fox  Mould  of  Lyme  Begis,  which  is  not  present  in  the  White  Cliff 
section  at  Beer,  where  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  considered  the  Fox 
Mould  to  be  represented  by  greenish-yellow  and  brown  sands, 
containing  chert  nodules,  resting  on  green  sands  with  concretions  of 
sandstones,  the  equivalents  of  the  Cow  Stones  of  Lyme. 

In  the  Beer  section  the  Exogyra  and  Pecten  aaper  zones  are 
represented  by  numerous  bands  of  yellowish-brown  sandstone,  with 
green  earth,  and  chert  seams,  and  nodules.  The  base  of  the  Chalk 
line  is  extremely  compact  and  siliceous,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Chalk  with  quartz  grains  of  Pennys  Toller  and  Lyme,  and  the  "  Beer 
atone  "  of  the  quarries  of  Beer. 

Before  leaving  the  desciiption  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  this 
area,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  vast  sheets  of  more  or  less 
angular  gravels  occurring  on  the  tops  of  all  the  Cretaceous  hills. 
In  the  upper  portion  the  flints  are  slightly  rolled,  and  mixed  with 
numerous  rolled  quartz  pebbles.  In  the  lower  portion  the  gromid 
often  consists  of  masses  of  fractured  chert,  resting  on  a  yellow  clay, 
occurring  more  or  less  in  pot-holes,  with  long  gnarled  black-coated 
flints.  The  whole  series  is  well  seen  at  Wambrook  Yalley,  Alston, 
Tytherleigh,  Lewston,  Seamark  Hill,  White-sheet  Hill,  Cotleigh 
Hill,  Pennys  Toller,  Hooke  Park,  and  Golden  Cap. 

Between  Eggardonand  Dorchester  the  country  is  composed  of  a 
large  sheet  of  Chalk,  through  which  the  Upper  Greensand  appears  at 
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Eaat  Compton  and  Winierborne  Abb^,  beingpartly  broagbt  tip  by 
faults.  The  escarpment  of  the  Ohalk,  with  the  IJpper  Oreensand  at  its* 
base,  runs  almost  continuously  from  Eggardon,  by  Askerswell,  Long 
Bredy,  Little  Bredy,  to  Abbotfthnry  Common,  where  it  terminates 
against  a  large  fault  running  East,  which  brings  up  the  Oolites,  as 
shown  on  the  G^logioal  Survey  Map,  Sheet  17.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, runs  along  the  higher  part  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  for  its 
greater  portion,  and  the  top  of  Greensands  appears  from  Binoombe  tD 
Poxwell.  Southward  and  westward  of  this  fault  the  Oolites  strike 
nearly  Bast  and  West,  and  the  beds  are  often  repeated  by  "strike 
faults  "  running  in  the  same  direction,  which  are  evidently  of  Po«t- 
Cretaceous  age.  In  the  tract  between  Abbotsbury  and  Weymonth 
Bay  the  repetition  of  the  beds  is  due  to  several  W.N.W.  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  rolls,  the  tops  of  which  appear  to  have  been  worn  into 
one  uniform  plain  of  marine  denudation,  sloping  from  the  W.N.W., 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  Upper  Greensand  was  deposited.  West- 
ward from  Burton  Bradstock  the  Oolites  and  Lias  dip  steadily  to  the 
Bouth-ieast,  bringing  up  higher  and  higher  beds,  on  the  eroded  edges 
of  which  rests  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  further  inland  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Chalk.  In  addition  to  the  East  and  West  faults 
traversing  the  Oolites,  there  are  a  great  number  of  faults  running 
about  N.  SO  E.,  which  cut  off  and  are  evidently  of  later  date  than  the 
fbrmer  system. 

The  subsidence  in  the  strata  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous, 
pointed  out  by  the  anticlinal  and  sjmclinal  rolls  in  the  Oolitio  strata^ 
if  commencing  at  an  era  when  the  whole  of  the  west  of  England 
stood  well  ahoise  the  sea-level,  would  offer  exaotly  the  conditions  as 
the  curved  surface  of  the  ground  sunk  beneath  the  waves  to  prodnoe 
a  plain  of  marine  denudation,  which  Professor  Bamsay  has  demon- 
strated must  be  the  invariable  result  "  when  a  country  is  gradoally 
sinking,  and  the  rate  of  waste  by  the  waves  on  the  shore  (as  it  were 
slowly  entering  into  the  country)  be  proportionate  to  Uie  rate  of 
sinking/' » 

The  direction  and  inclination  of  such  plains  of  ancient  date  will 
have  been  more  or  less  modified,  by  curvature  caused  by  subsequent 
subsidences,  and  by  faults  the  result  of  more  recent  elevations.  And 
even  now  modem  plains  may  have  been  locally  modified  in  direction 
by  the  strata  attacked  by  the  waves  not  having  been  always  de- 
posited horizontally,  but  inclined  at  small  angles  around  islands  of 
older  rock  left  by  still  older  denudations,  or  brought  up  by  faults 
and  flexions.  Thus  in  the  south  of  England  Mr.  Prestwich,  F.B.S., 
in  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society  on  resigning  the  President's 
chair,  describes  the  great  ridge  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  is  believed 
to  pass  beneath  the  Secondary  rocks  from  the  Rhine  to  South  Wales, 
connecting  ttie  old  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  with  those  of  the  Mendips, 
bringing  up  Coal-measures  in  detached  basins  on  its  northern  flanks, 
and  probably  also  on  the  south,  as  is  believed  by  Mr.  Godwin-Attsten, 
who  worked  out  the  question  in  1866. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  in  advancing  from  Lulworth  to 

^  Physical  Geolo^  and  Oeography  of  Great  Britain.  Fourth  Edition. 
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Lyme  Begis  the  Lower  Oretaoeoafi  rooks  overlap  lower  and  lower 
Oolitio  beds,  in  oonsequence  of  the  latter  rooks  having  obtained  their 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  the  upward  rolls  of  whieh  were 
worn  into  a  plain  of  marine  denudation  sloping  E.S.Ei  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Oreensand,  while  both  systems  of  faults 
traversing  the  distriot  are  of  later  age  than  the  Ohalk. 

It  would  appear  that  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  axes 
and  easterly  dip  was  one  of  subsidenoe,  probably  commencing  aftev 
the  Portland  Oolite  had  become  a  land-surface,  through  the  combined 
action  of  deposition  filling  up  the  shallow  sea^bottom,  and  by  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  place  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Oolitio  sea* 
bottom  above  the  waves,  which  area  comprised  probably,  not  only 
that  covered  by  the  Purbeoks,  but  a  considerable  tract  to  the  west. 
And  that  this  subsidence,  though  sufficient  to  produce  the  vanous 
axes  and  flexures,  to  submerge  Uie  area  sufficiently  for  marine  forms 
to  exist  in  Purbeck  times,  was  not  of  very  long  duration,  or  of  very 
great  extent,  as  the  freshwater  Wealden  b^s  were  immediately 
deposited  over  the  Purbeoks. 

This  axis  of  old  i*ock8  produced  a  great  east  and  west  disturbance, 
eansing  nnmerous  sharp  narrow  anticlinals  and  synclinals,  both  in 
Westphalia,  Belgium,  France,  Somerset,  and  Pembroke,  in  which 
curves  lie  very  long  and  narrow  troughs  of  Coal-measures,  extending 
for  many  miles.  Mr.  Prestwich  lays  stress  on  the  great  thinning 
ont  in  a  southerly  direction  of  the  "pre-Cretaceous  Secondary  rocks" 
observed  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolites  having  thinned 
from  792  feet  in  Gloucestershire  to  206  feet  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
liias  and  Trias  from  1090  to  400  (?),  and  the  Trias  of  Lancashire 
ftOTH  5600  to  600  feet  in  Warwickshire;  and  he  ^hows  that  this 
general  southerly  thinning  out  points  to  old  pre-Triassio  land,  which 
may  well  have  been  the  old  ridge  of  PaliBOzoio  rooks  running  out 
from  the  Mendips.  There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  Palsao^ 
zoic  rocks  are  overlaid  unconformably  by  successive  Triassic,  Liassic, 
and  Oolitic  beds,  precisely  as  the  latter  are  overlapped  by  various 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  great  east  and  west  axis  of  disturbance  is  believed  to  be  of 
post-Carboniferous  and  pre-Permian  age,  or  of  which  is  precisely 
the  era  to  which  Prof.  Hull  writes,  "-The  northern  limits  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Coal-fields  were  determined  by  the  up- 
heaval and  denudation  of  the  beds  along  east  and  west  lines,  while 
the  Coal-fields  themselves  remained  in  their  original  continuity 
across  the  region  now  formed  by  the  Pennine  hills  from  Skipton 
sonthwards."  * 

In  the  paper  from  which  the  above  observation  is  quoted,  Prof. 
Hull  shows  that  the  Lancashire  Coal-field  is  traversed  by  three 
systems  of  fault ;  of  which  my  own  observations  in  the  survey  of  600 
square  miles  of  West  Lancashire  have  given  me  many  opportunities 
of  corroborating.    Of  these  the  latest  has  a  direction  nearly  N.N.W., 

^  Ihrof.  Hnllt  ReUttye  Ages  of  Leading  Physical  Features  and  Lines  of  BUeyation 
of  the  Carboniferous  Bistrii^  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  8oc. 
1868,  p.  881. 
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and  is  probably  of  post-Jnraaaio  age;  ihey  out  off  the  post;-Carbon- 
iferous  E.N.E.  fanlts  equally  with  the  poat-Permian  N.  and  S.  fanlta* 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  regarded  the  depreeaion  that  occurred  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  beds  as  of  probably  small  extent^ 
and  bdieved  the  beds  overlying  them  denoted  "  comparatively  quiet 
accumulation  of  sedimentary  matter .  .  .  subsequently  to  the  change, 
as  previously,"  and  he  remarks  on  the  absence  of  "  ooarae  detrital 
beds  resting  upon  the  upturned  Wealden  deposits."  And  he  states 
that  "we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  change  may,  geologically 
speaking,  have  been  gradual ;  and  that  subsequently  to  the  gradou 
rise  of  a  portion  of  Western  Europe,  which  brought  a  part  at  least 
of  the  Oolitic  series  above  the  sea,  a  gradual  depression  took  place, 
which  permitted  the  Ohalk  and  Greensand  to  overspread  a  wide  area, 
covering  up  a  variety  of  older  rocks.  Under  this  view  we  should 
expect  the  beds  forming  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Greensand  to  be  best 
developed  when  the  depression  beneath  the  sea  was  first  effected, 
and  that  consequently  the  higher  beds  would  be  most  continuous 
over  the  area  subsequently  occupied  by  the  whole  Cretaceous  series, 
due  allowances  being  made  (more  particularly  as  to  the  sands  and 
clays)  for  variations  caused  by  the  operation  of  modifying  conditians 
in  horizontal  distances. ....  And  we  might  expect ....  that  whfle 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  Greensand  were  accumulating  in  the  East 
of  England,  dry  land  still  existed  in  the  West"^ 

This  depression  would  appear  to  have  begun  in  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  area,  where  the  lower  Neocomian  beds  are  so  exten- 
sively developed,  and  probably  also  under  Norfolk,  where  the  bare 
Chalk  occurs  (Norwich  weU)  at  a  depth  latver  than  tiie  old  rocks 
of  Harwich.  The  line  of  greatest  depression  probably  extended  alon^ 
an  axis  ranging  from  the  Humber  across  the  (German  Ocean  to 
Hanover;  and  the  subsidence  appears  to  have  been  more  extensiTe 
on  the  Southern  than  on  the  South-west  margin  of  the  basin. 

The  continental  epoch,  with  large  inland  seas  and  lakes,  which  Prof. 
Bamsay  has  shown  commenced  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  era, 
appears  not  only  to  have  lasted  up  to  the  close  occupied  by  tlie 
deposition  of  Tiiassic  times,  but  to  have  continued,  ^ough  with 
more  limited  area,  during  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  periods,  when 
it  again  gained  in  area,  and  was  drained  by  a  large  continental 
river,  in  Ihe  delta  of  which  were  formed  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden 
beds.  A  movement  of  subsidence  set  in  to  the  East,  which  gradnallj 
extended  to  the  West,  introducing  marine  conditions,  the  strata 
of  the  entire  Cretaceous  system  exhibiting  a  gradually  deepening^ 
sea-bottom. 

Did  the  continental  land  wholly  disappear  beneath  the  waves  at 
the  close  of  the  Wealden  era?  The  fesearohes  of  Mr.  Judd  have 
shown  that  the  Wealden  of  (Germany  was  deposited  by  a  distinct 
river  from  that  which  formed  the  deposits  of  that  age  in  England  and 
France,  and  that  the  highest  or  newest  portion  is  present  in  France, 
being  often  merely  a*  subordinate  to  marine  beds  of  Neocomian  age ; 
and  he  points  out  with  great  force  the  truth  of  Prof.  HiixLqp.'^ 
1  Beport  on  the  Geologj  of  Cornwall,  DoTon,  and  West  Somonet,  1839. 
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proposition,  that  the  time  will  oome  when  two  distinct  but  parallel 
classifications  for  dissimilar  strata  will  have  to  be  made,  from  the 
breaks  in  the  terrestrial  and  flnviatile  fauna  not  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  marine.  Thus  in  the  beds  of  Punfield  Oove,  Swanage  Bay, 
lying  immediately  ahoYe  the  Wealden,  occurs  a  fluvio-marine  fituna, 
the  marine  contents  of  which  Mr.  Judd  has  shown  are  Neocomian, 
while  its  flnviatile  affinities  are  with  the  Wealden.  And,  again, 
with  the  fluTio-marine  beds  of  the  Purbecks  beneath,  the  marine 
affinities  are  with  the  Oolites  below,  while  the  freshwater  and  ter- 
restrial  are  Wealden,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Forbes,  who  in  18d0 
recognized  the  Neocomian  facies  of  the  fine  collection  of  marine 
fossils  made  by  Mr.  Gh»dwin- Austen,  F.B.S.,  at  Ponfield,  and  pre« 
sented  to  the  Geological  Society.  This  **  Punfield  formation  *'  shows 
the  strongest  paheOBtological  affinity  to  the  middle  portion  of  the 
middle  Neocomian  Goal-field  of  Utrillas,'  and  other  places  in  Eastern 
Spain,  where  three  Coal-basins  occur,  which  it  is  believed  will  supply 
"  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  for  more  than  200  years." 

The  researches  of  M.  Lory  have  shown  that  the  Bbodanien  of  M. 
Benevier  is  as  closely  related  to  the  Upper  Neocomian  (Aptien  of 
D'Orbigny)  as  it  is  to  the  Middle  Neocomian  {Urgonien  of  D'Orbigny, 
wiute  limestone  with  BudisieB).  This  proves,  as  pointed  out  by  Mn 
Judd,  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neocomian.  And 
when  we  see  a  marine  fauna  of  upper  Middle  Neocomian  age  almost 
intercalated  in  the  upper  part  of  ^e  Wealden,  and  the  equivalents  of 
a  formation  occurring  in  Spain  more  than  oOO  feet  in  thickness  asso* 
ciat«d  with  large  and  numerous  coal  and  lignite  beds^  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  his  oonolusion,  that  ''as  no  break  has  ever  been  shown  to  exist 
in  the  succession  of  Wealden  beds  in  the  south  of  England,  we  are  com* 
polled  to  conclude  that  they  represent  the  whole  of  the  vast  interval 
between  the  Upper  Oolite  and  the  Upper  Neocomian.  Between  the 
Purbecks  and  Uie  Portland  Oolite  the  change  is  equally  gi^ual,  for 
Mr.  Qodwin- Austen  shows  that  the  Swindon  Purbecks  absolutely 
alternate  with  beds  containing  a  Portland  fauna.  Just  as  in  more 
recent  times,  sections  occur  at  the  edge  of  the  great  belt  of  blown 
sand  surrounding  the  Lancashire  coast  The  sand  resting  on  the  great 
peat  plain  contains  seams  of  peat  with  freshwater  shells,  alternating 
with  bands  of  sand,  which  become  thicker  and  thicker  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  sections,  the  sand  having,  gradually  silted  up  the  peat 
morass,  and  the  freshwater  shells  being  replaced  by  rolled  and  wind- 
worn  sea-shells. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  geological  formations,  a  change  of 
sediment  appears  to  have  brought  a  change  of  fauna,  and  in  most 
cases  a  recurrence  of  physical  conditions  induced  a  return  of  the  old 
fauna.  Li  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  change  of  sediment,  and 
of  other  physical  conditions,  depth  of  sea,  climate  of  air,  and  temper- 
ature of  water,  must  have  been  local,  though  possibly  extending  over 
lai^  areas,  and  that  extinction  of  species  could  only  have  taken 

^  The  total  thickness  of  the  lignite  and  coal  series,  ooonsting  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Neocomian  lying  beneath  the  Gault,  ia  giren  hj  Mr.  Judd  at  1600  feet. 
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place  when  the  area  of  change  was  coincident  to  or  greater  than  the 
area  of  habitat  of  that  spedes.  The  longer  time  elapsing  daring  th« 
period  of  change,  the  greater  chance  would  hardy  species  have  of 
becoming  naturalized,  and  living  in  conditione  as  to  quality  of  aea 
bottom  and  depth  differing  from  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  for  migrating  to  more  fayourable  areas. 

A  comparison  of  many  of  the  species  occurring  in  the  Fhospbatic 
seams  of  the  Lower  Qteensand  (Upper  Neocomian  of  Kent)  with 
those  from  the  junction  bed  '<  Am.  inierrupius  Zone  "  of  the  G«ult  of 
Folkestone,  the^'  nodule  bed  "  dividing  the  Lower  and  Upper  Gaolt 
of  the  same  place,  and  with  those  of  the  zone  of  Scaphites  vqualU 
(Ohloritio  Marl)  of  Dorsetshire  and  Cambridge,  shows  a  sinking 
number  of  species  in  common,  and  much  resemblance  in  physical 
aq)ect,^rolled  and  water-worn  shells,  drifted  wood  bored  by  sh^s, 
rolled  bones  of  Saurians,  drifted  pebbles,  and  masses  of  phosphatic 
matter,  which  can  sometimes  be  made  out  to  be  moUuskite,  probably 
of  large  BoateHarim, 

The  facies  of  the  whole  suggests  a  beach  and  shore  deposit,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  habitats  of  the  recent  aimlpgaes 
of  the  species  of  shells  of  molluscs  found  associated.  Hie  re* 
currence  of  these  species  at  the  precise  era  of  time  when  physical 
conditions  were  changing  would  appear  to  indicate  the  continuance  of 
an  old  coast^line,  from  which  the  shells  were  washed  by  currents, 
which  coast-line  would  appear  to  have  ccmtinued  throughout  tiie 
whole  period  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Oretaceous  system 
of  the  south  of  England.  The  reason  why  currents  should  have 
flowed  from  this  old  land  at  the  moment  when  physical  changes 
introduced  changes  of  sediments  is  difficult  to  explain.  Possibly 
the  presence  of  the  molluskito  may  be  due  to  large  quantities  of 
freshwater  coming  down  to  this  old  coast-line,  and  killing  large 
quantities  of  mollusca,  their  bodies  being  floated  away  by  tidal  or 
other  currents.  If  the  south-west  of  England  was  still  land 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Neocomian  beds,  a  portion  of  this  old 
coast  may  possibly  have  been  in  Somerset  and  Devon. 

List  of  species  occurring  in  the  Gault  of  Black  Yen,  Dorset; 
also  those  found  at  Grolden  Cap  marked  a ;  those  in  the  Folkestone 
Oault  h ;  those  in  the  Cow  Stones  c : 


b,  c,  M&miatter  attiruit^  Forbes. 
0.  P$cten  quadrieo$mu$^  Bby, 
0.  Feeten  orbieularUj  Sby. 
Oervillia  linffuloidet,  Forbes. 

a,  b,  e,  Inoeeramut  eoncentricutf  Park. 
«,  bf  e,  JPmna  Utragona^  8by. 

0,6.  XtmajMr«/20/«,  Sbj. 

b,  Ouculkea  oarinaiay  Sby. 
Area  earinata,  Sby. 

b.  Venus  tenera,  Sby. 
V.  subltBcU,  Sby. 

c,  PampiBQ  mandibula,  Sby. 
bf  e.  Panop€M  plicata,  Sby. 

Cfftherea  truncata  fP),  Sby. 
8olm  Dupinianita,  D'Orb. 
FhokuUmfu  JMrinOf  Ag. 
Nueula  bmrgata,  Sby. 


0.  Nucula  puiifMta,  Sby. 
b,  Jf.  owtti,  Sby. 

Tkraeia^  n.  8p.  ffj. 
ft.  AetdBon  affinity  Soy. 
b.  Ogrithiutn  irimonite^  Mich, 
ft.  F\t8ut  ruitiem  (P),  Sby. 

F.  OeffMs,  D'Orb. 
ft.  F,  tlathraim,  Shj. 
ft.  Aporrhait  Orbiffniana^  P.  &  B. 
ft.  Natiea  Gaultina,  D'Orb. 
ft.  PUr9eera  retuta^  Sby. 

TurriteUa  Vibraytana^  D*Orb. 
ft.  Dentalium  decmtatum,  Sby. 

Sealaria  Jhipiniana^  D*Orb. 
ft,  c.  Amm§HH«8  tplmdmB^  Sby. 

S4Hiro0$ph^m^  s^ 
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Ltat  of  species  ooonrring  in  the  Cow  Stones  of  the  coast  section  in 
West  Dorset,  and  not  oocurring  in  the  Grault  of  the  same : 

l^ifftmia  icttbra,  Lam. 


l^odopilumnua  Tittoni,  H^Coy. 
Nicroe€reiimi  BtehH^  Desh. 
Soplofmria  longinuma^  Sby. 
Cardiutn  gentianum^  Sby. 
Lueina  pisum  (P),  Sby. 
Modiohj  n.  tp. 
Lima  semisuleata, 
L.  Ih^irtittna,  D'Orb. 
7%etu  Sawerbyi,  Bom. 
!trig<mta  ala/ormis,  Park. 


OytherM  phfULt  Sby. 
OueuUaa  glohra.  Park. 
MyaeUet  gurgitsSf  Goldf. 
Venus  immertaf  Sby. 
TtUina  inaqualU,  Sby. 
lUrriUlla  granukUa,  Sby. 
JHeuroUmutria  ^hedani,  B'Orb. 
Iehthyo9auru9  campylodon^  Carter,) 
West  of  Lyme  Eeg^a.) 


in. — On  Coluhnopoba,  a  Nkw  Genus  of  Tabulate  (Tobals. 

By  H.  Allbtkb  Nichol8on,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
ProfesBor  of  Natural  History  in  Unirersity  College,  Toronto. 

Genus  (Tolumnopoba,  Nicholson. 

Qen,  Char. — Corallum  ablegate,  massive,  composed  of  hexagonal 
coraUites,  which  have  distinct  walls,  but  are  firmly  united  with  one 
another.  Septa  well  developed  and  close-set^  but  short  and  not 
nearly  reaching  the  centre  of  the  theca.  A  row  of  large  and  closely- 
approximated  mural  pores  between  each  pair  of  septa.  Tabulao 
horizontal,  not  vesicular  or  infundlbuliform,  apparently  incomplete. 
Epitheca  unknown.     No  coenoenchyma. 

I  have  established  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  a  single  species 
of  coral,  of  whict  I  have  seen  two  well-preserved  examples — one 
coUeoted  from  the  Hudson  Biver  Group  of  Canada  by  Mr.  George 
Jennings  Hinde;  the  other  obtained  from  the  Cincinnati  Group 
(Hudson  River  Formation)  by  Mr.  U.  P.  James.  The  genus  Coluim" 
opora  is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  Favosites  and 
Columnaria,  both  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  general  form,  its  pris- 
matic  closely-approximated  corallites,  and  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
ocencanchyma.  The  genus  further  i^sembles  Favontes  in  possessing 
mnral  pores,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  possession 
of  very  distinct  and  well-marked  septa,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
mural  pores  are  arranged  in  very  numerous  rows,  and  are  of  very 
large  size,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  oorallites  have  a  regularly  cribri* 
form  aspect  The  genus  agrees  with  Columnaria,  Goldfuss,  in  the 
possession  of  distinct  septa,  but  is  fundamentally  distinguished  bj 
the  perforated  walls  of  the  oorallites.  There  is  no  other  genus,  save 
the  above-mentioned,  to  which  Columnopf^ra  is  allied  with  sufficient 
closeness  to  render  it  necessary  to  institute  any  explicit  or  detailed 
oomparison. 

The  following  are  the  characteiB  of  the  only  species  6f  the  genus 
known  to  me : — 

COLUMNOPOBA  CBIBBIFOBMIS,  Nich. 

Sp^.  Char. — Oorallites  for  the  most  part  hexagonal  or  pentagonal, 
averaging. about  one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  sometimes  more  or 
less.  Septa  in  the  form  of  strong  vertical  ridges,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  in  number,  equally  developed,  never  reaching  the  centre, 
or  extending  more  than  quite  a  shozt  distanoe  into  thiB  interior  of  the 
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oorallite.  Between  each  pair  of  septa  is  a  row  of  large  oval  or 
circular  mural  pores,  so  that  there  are  &om  twenty  to  twenty-four 
rows  of  these  openings  in  each  oorallite,  generally  about  four  on  each 
face.  Not  only  are  the  rows  of  pores  thus  extraordinarily  numerous, 
but  the  pores  are  of  unusually  large  size,  and  are  placed  close 
together,  about  three  of  them  occupying  the  space  of  one  .line 
measured  either  vertically  or  transversely.  The  walls  of  the  ooraUites 
thus  assume  a  completely  cribriform  appearance,  and  look  as  if  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  vertical  pillars  (the  septa)  united  by  horizontal 
cross-bars.  Tabulss,  in  the  specimens  observed,  imperfect,  from 
three  to  four  in  one  line. 


Fio.  1 . — a.  A  few  of  the  oalioes  of  Oolumnopora  eribriformis,  Nioh.,  viewed  from  abore, 
of  the  natural  size.  b.  Two  of  the  calices  enlarged,  e.  Interior  of  a  oorallite 
greatly  magnified,  showing  the  rows  of  pores  between  each  pair  of  septa. 

At  first  sight,  especially  when  viewed  from  above,  Columnapora 
crihriformis  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  Columnaria  cdveolata, 
Goldfuss;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  corallites  being  alike  in  both 
species.  The  specimens  of  Columnaria  alveolata  which  are  found  in 
the  Trenton  Limestone,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have,  also,  short  septa, 
in  the  form  of  strong  ridges,  which  extend  inwards  for  a  very  small 
distance;  and  this  still  further  increases  the  resemblance  just  spoken 
of.  In  the  latter  species,  however,  the  waUs  of  the  corallites  are 
compact,  and  are  not  perforated  by  any  pores,  and  this  <of  itself  is  a 
sufficient  point  of  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  Columnopora  cnb- 
ri/ormis  is  distinguished  from  all  the  massive  species  of  FavosiieSf 
both  by  the  well-marked  septa  and  by  the  large  size  and  enormous 
number  of  the  mural  pores.  From  Michelinia^  C.  cribriformis  is 
separated  by  the  fact  that  the  tabulss  are  certainly  not  vesicular, 
whilst  the  pores  are  much  larger  and  more  closely  set  than  in  any 
species  of  the  former  genus,  and  the  septal  system  is  at  the  same 
time  much  better  developed.  In  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen,  the 
tabulsB  of  C  cribriformis  are  poorly  preserved,  and  nothing  4a4g^of 
them  except  their  bases.  This  state  of  things,  however,  isl^ffi^ 
commonly  observable  in  specimens  of  Columnaria  and  Favoaites ;  ana 
I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  tabulae  of  the  present  form  v^ere  \ 
really  complete  and  in  all  respects  well  developed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — In  the  Hudson  River  Group,  River  Credit 
Ontario  (collected  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hinde).     In  the  Cincinnati  Group 
(Hudson  River  Formation),  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (collected  by  'Hr. 
U.  P.  James). 
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IV. — Olaciation  in  West  Sombbsbt. 
By  "W.  0.  Lucy,  F.G.S. 

IN  a  reoent  -visit  to  Porlook  Weir,  to  see  the  sabmerged  forest  so 
ably  desoribed  by  Mr.  Oodwin- Austen  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Gteologioal  Society  for  February,  1866,  I  availed  myself  of 
the.opportunity,  afforded  by  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
examine  the  general  contour  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  superficial  deposits. 

On  the  way  from  Williton  Station,  en  route  to  Dunster,  I  ob- 
served the  hills  were  more  precipitous  on  their  north  sides,  and  the 
fiat  land  at  their  base  was  apparently  formed  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  on 
making  inquiries  of  a  fellow-passenger,  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  informed  me  that  near  Minehead,  in  a  like  position  to  the 
fiat  we  had  just  passed  at  Dunster,  when  making  a  well,  the  shaft 
went  through  70  feet  of  nothing  but  gravel  and  clay,  some  of  the  . 
latter  very  tough,  the  stones  comprising  the  gravel  becoming 
larger  as  the  sinking  became  deeper,  which,  however^  did  not  reach 
the  bottom. 

I  stayed  at  Minehead,  and  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  New 
Manure  Works,  ascending  thence  to  the  road  which  skirts  the  hill 
towards  Greenaley  Point.  At  the  top  of  a  little  valley  was  a  small 
coombe,  which  gradually  narrowed,  still  preserving  a  half-rounded 
form,  and  in  which  there  was  sufficient  clay  left,  mixed  with  some 
angular  detritus,  to  form  soil  on  which  grew  a  flourishing  orchard. 
The  detritus  and  clay  run  out  to  the  sea,  widening  down  to  the  beach, 
and  assuming  a  spreading  wedge-like  shape  slightly  curved  inwards, 
tbe  whole  beaftig  a  marked  resemblance  to  what  I  have  seen  in 
glaciated  districts.  On  further  ascending  the  hill  are  many  fields 
growing  com  and  root  crops,  and  in  some  of  the  fields  on  a  farm  at 
the  top  of  North  Hill  the  soil  was  much  deeper  than  in  the  vale.  On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  hUl  I  observed  several  rounded  knolls 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground,  which  were  quite  bare  of 
soil,  forming  protruberances  very  like  some  parts  of  the  Great  Orme 
at  Llandudno.  The  detrital  deposit  at  the  coast  at  Minehead  is  a 
rich  loamy  soil,  formed  of  the  washing  down  of  the  New  Eed  series, 
mixed  with  angular  and  small  boulders  from  the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  road  to  Forlock,  after  leaving  Minehead,  rises  for  some  dis» 
tance,  and  from  the  highest  point  of  elevation  the  mode  in  which  the 
valley  was  formed  by  the  action  of  ice  becomes  evident. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  a  small  hill,  which  appears  to  have 

deflected  the  ice  on  its  progress  to  the  sea,  the  greater  half  going  to 

Minehead,  and  the  other  to  Dunster.     At  the  end  of  the  North  Hill 

[        and  in  other  parts  the  remains  of  Boulder-clay,  clinging  to  the  sides 

\u      in  the  hollows,  are  well  indicated  by  the  vegetation  which  prevails. 

gnG^,.       All  around  Porlock  Weir  the  hills  sloping  seaward  suggest  that  ice 

^Qte  Vluw  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  and  the  soil 

increasing  in  depth  the  higher  you  ascend;  and  towards  the  top, 

^it,    poking  on  to  Exmoor,  the  bare  rounded  heads  of  rocks  projecting 

i>^V    Vove  the  surface  again  occur,  as  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 

j[r.     \  Minehead. 
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After  leaving  Ashley  Lodge,  Lord  Lovelaoe's  residenoe,  about  200 
yards  along  the  lower  new  road  and  8  feet  above  it,  resting  on  the 
slope,  I  saw  a  lai^  mass  of  sandstone  about  5  feet  in  depth,  4  feet 
across,  and  fully  5  feet  thick.  It  presented  a  smooth  appearance 
and,  some  rain  having  just  fallen,  I  at  once  detected  glaciation,  and 
on  examination  found  it  weU  striated.'  It  was  only  partly  detached 
from  the  parent  rock. 

I  am  not  aware  of  glaciation  having  been  observed  before  in  the 
district;  but  on  reference  to  your  Magazikb,*  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  in  Vol.  TI.  page  473  (October,  1865). 
"  Glaciation  in  Devon  and  its  Borders,"  relating  more  particularly  to 
some  groovings  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  near  to  Barlynch  Abbey. 
He  thought  they  were  as  striking  evidence  of  glaciation  as  any  in 
the  Killamey  or  QlengarifF  counties  in  the  S.W.  of  Ireland.  A  year 
later  there  was  a  communication  to  your  pages  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Jukes's  letter,  from  Mr.  Pengelly,  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Vicary 
of  Exeter,  visited  the  spot  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jukes,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter  (Vol.  III.  page  574)  he  says :  "  We  fonnd  that 
so  far  as  it  goes  Mr.  Jukes*s  description  is  very  correct  and  indeed 
graphic,  but  we  found  also  that  he  could  not  have  seen  anything  like 
all  the  facts.  In  short,  we  were  fully  satisfied  the  mouldings  were 
not  produced  by  any  kind  of  ice  action."  Mr.  Jukes  replies  (Vol. 
TV.  page  41) :  **I  hope,  however,  that  some  practised  glacial  observer 
may  visit  the  locality  some  day,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
Upon  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Mr.  Pengelly,  in  his  letter  in  your 
last  Number,  agrees  in  the  correctness  of  my  description  of  the  facts, 
perhaps  he  wUl  favour  us  with  his  ideas  as  to  their  origin,  for  I 
certainly  have  never  seen  anything  like  them  except  on  a  so-called 
glaciated  surface."  This  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Pengelly  has  done. 

As  an  amateur  I  have  seen  much  of  ice-action  in  Wales  and  Soot* 
land,  and  submit  that  a  careful  examination  in  West  Somerset  would 
.probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  more  glaciated  blocks  and  a  greater 
development  of  Boulder-clay  than  are  now  generally  supposed  to 
exist  I 

It  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion  adverse  to  that 
of  such  able  geologists  as  Mr.  Pengelly  and  Mr.  Vicary,  more  especi- 
ally as  I  have  never  seen  the  place  referred  to ;  but  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  Mr.  Jukes  is  right  to  this  extent,  that  the  grooving 
was  caused  by  ice,  but  the  striso  have  been  worn  away  by  meteoric 
abrasion,  eating  into  the  rocks,  without  however  destroying  the 
original  form  of  the  grooving. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  in  Wales,  except  on  very  hard  rocks, 
like  the  Cambrian,  the  stri»  are  often  worn  away,  although  the 
rounded  moutonn6d  appearance  of  the  rocks  leaves  no  doubt  of 
their  once  having  been  glaciated. 

^  Some  of  the  Bpedmem  \rbich  I  brought  away  are  deposited  in  the  TattBtoa 
Museum, 
s  See  also  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  177,  674. 
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Y. — On  the  South  of  England  Ioe-shekt. 
By  Jakbs  Cboll,  of  the  Geological  Svarrey  of  Scotland. 

IN  the  Beader,  14th  October,  1865,  and  afterwards  more  fally  in 
my  papers  on  the  "  Boulder-clay  of  Caithness,"  ^  and  on  the 
"  Transport  of  the  Wastdale  Crag  Blocks," '  the  following  were  shown 
from  physical  considerations  to  be  necessary  results,  viz. : — 

1.  That  were  the  ice  of  Greenland  much  thicker  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, which  it  evidently  was  during  the  Glacial  Epoch,  it  would  not 
float  in  Davis  Straits  and  BafSn's  Bay,  and  consequently  would  not 
break  up  into  icebergs,  but  would  move  over  upon  the  North  American 
continent  in  one  continuous  mass,  and  pursue  its  course  southwards, 
until  it  gradually  melted  away  under  the  influence  of  the  Sun's  heat. 

2.  That  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  German  Ocean,  that  sea 
daring  the  Glacial  epoch  must  have  been  filled  with  land-ice  moving 
off  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England,  and  that  this 
ice  in  its  course  must  have  passed  over  Caithness,  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  in  reaching  the  deep  trough  of  the 
Atlantic,  would  break  up  into  bergs,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall 
similar  to  that  observed  by  Sir  James  Boss  in  the  Antarctic  Begions. 

3.  That  the  ,  ice  from  Scandinavia  must  have  filled  the  entire 
Baltic,  a  portion  of  it  passing  southward  over  the  plains  of  North 
Germany,  but  the  greater  portion,  however,  keeping  the  bed  of  the 
Baltic,  would  cross  over  Denmark  into  the  German  Ocean. 

4.  And  as  we  know  from  geological  evidence  that  Scotland  during 
the  period  of  maximum  glaciation  was  entirely  covered  by  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  ice  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  it  is 
therefore  physically  impossible  that  the  North  of  England  could 
have  escaped  being  in  a  similar  condition. 

6.  In  the  paper  on  the  "  Transport  of  the  Wastdale  Crag  Blocks," 
it  was  stated  that  if  the  summits  of  the  Pennine  range  were  carefully 
examined,  say  under  the  turf,  evidence  that  land  ice  had  passed  over 
them  similar  to  what  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Bennie  and  myself 
on  the  Pentlands  would  no  doubt  be  found.  These  views  for  several 
years  met  with  considerable  opposition,  but  they  are  now  beginning 
to  be  accepted  by  geologists. 

6.  My  object  at  present,  however,  is  more  particularly  to  refer  to 
another  result,  which  at  the  time  appeared  equally  to  follow  from 
physical  considerations  (which  will  be  more  fully  detailed  on  a 
future  occasion),  but  as  it  was  one  so  much  opposed  to  prevailing 
opinions,  I  deemed  it  better  not  to  advance  it.  The  result  to 
which  I  refer  is,  if  we  admit  that  the  Great  Baltic  Glacier,  one  or  two 
thouscmd  feet  in  thickness,  passed  over  Denmark,  and  of  this  we 
have  good  geological  evidence,  then  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  a  portion  of  it  at  least  passed  across  the  south 
of  England,  entering  the  Atlantic  in  the  direction  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  geological  objections  to  a  South  of  England  ice-sheet  will  as 
gradually  disappear,  as  they  are  evidently  now  doing  in  reference 
to  a  North  of  England  ice-sheet. 

1  GsoL.  Mao.  1870,  Vol.  YII.  pp.  209  and  271. 

s  Qbol.  Hag.  1871,  Vol.  Ylll.  page  15. 

DSOADB  n.^TOL.  I.— ITO.  TI.  17 
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VI.— Note  on  thb  Oooubbbhoib  of  Poltpora  TusmtcuLATAf  Pkout, 

IK  SoOTIiANB. 
Bj  Prof.  J.  TotJNCp,  M.D.I  and  Mr.  J.  Yotjko,  Hnnterian  MnMam,  Glaigow. 

AS  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Ixrais,  in 
which  Front  described  this  species,  are  not  generally  accessiblei, 
we  quote  the  description  at  length. 

Bryozoum  a  fan-like  expansion,  probably  one  or  two  inches  i?ride. 

Longitudinal  rays  moderately  large,  pretty  uniform  in  size,  suddenly 
enlarged  before  and  after  bifurcation ;  dichotomizing  at  one,  one  and 
a  half,  near  two  lines  apart;  dichotomizing  oppositely  on  two 
branches  from  the  main  branch ;  stems  scarcely  diminished  one-half 
by  branching,  and  rapidly  attaining  their  original  size. 

Disaepiments  small,  about  one-third  as  large  as  the  rays,  abont  one- 
third  the  transverse  diameter  and  one-fifth  the  longitudinal  diameter 
of  the  fenestrules,  slightly  depressed,  not  expanding  much  at  junction 
with  the  rays. 

Fenestrvles  oblong  subquadrangular,  sometimes  shortly  spatulate  or 
irregular  near  the  bifurcations,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  slightlj 
broader  than  the  rays,  generally  opposite.  In  a  space  of  two  lines 
longitudinally  there  are  three  and  four-fifths,  and  transversely  five 
fenestrules ;  or  in  five  millimetres  there  are  four  longitudinally  and 
six  transversely. 

CeU  porea  small,  round,  with  thin  lips  slightly  raised  above  the 
surface,  alternate,  their  own  diameter  aparf^  in  from  three  to  six  more 
or  less  regular  lines  upon  each  ray,  having  a  very  slightly  raised  keel 
between  them,  and  having  generally  on  the  middle  keel  an  irregular 
line  of  round  tubercles,  which  sometimes  intermits,  and  sometimes 
shows  a  disposition  to  become  double.  Cell  pores  five,  tubercles 
three  or  four  to  each  fenestrule. 

Beverse  covered  by  a  dense  cortical  substance,  with  a  few  scattered 
granules. 

A  species  answering  to  the  above  description  is  the  most  frequent 
representative  of  the  genus  Folypora  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
the  West  of  Scotland.  To  what  Prout  states  one  or  two  additions 
require  to  be  made.  The  thin  lip  of  the  pores  in  well-preserved 
specimens  is  not  circular,  but  sinks  down  on  the  lower  edge  of  £he 
aperture,  which  thus  has  a  pyriform  crater  shape.  In  addition  to 
the  ridges  mentioned  by  Prout,  the  intervening  surface  is  covered 
with  very  fine  short  wrinkles,  which  are  sinuous  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupted, so  as  to  give  a  tubercular  aspect  The  fronds  sometimes 
attain  a  size  of  three  inches. 

NOTK  ON  THE  MoDB  OF  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  LANARKSHIRE  POLYZOA. 

In  some  localities,  but  chiefly  at  Hairmires,  near  East  Kilbride, 
the  stems  and  fronds  of  several  species  are  covered  with  a  very  thin 
layer  of  mineral  matter,  which  veils,  but  does  not  conceal  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  surface.  The  layer  likewise  extends  over  the  apertures, 
and  may  be  traced  from  a  narrow  diaphragm  till  it  forms  a  complete 
operculum.  It  is  most  frequently  found  with  a  minute  central  poie* 
Weak  acid  removes  the  polyzoon,  leaving  the  incrusting  layer  ii^aet; 
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strong  acid  destroys  omst  and  polyzoon  alike ;  warm  water  does  not 
disBolve  itw  The  solution  with  weak  aoid  was  found,  on  testing,  to 
eontain  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  therefore  probably  a  layer  of  sulphate 
of  lima  ^  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  aperture  seems  to  point  to 
ihe  chemical  origin  of  the  crust,  which  has  crept  onward  and  has  not 
been  allowed  to  complete  itself  tiU  the  death  and  final  decay  of  the 
last  fragment  of  the  polyzoon  had  removed  the  excuse  for  the  infu- 
soria and  rotifers  which  "crept  out  and  crept  in."  We  have  not  had 
time  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter ;  but  if  any  one  desires  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  this  layer,  we  shall  obtain  specimens  for 
him.  The  interest  of  the  question  lies  in  the  possible  relation  which 
this  layer  may  have  to  the  Eeinitrypa  of  Phillips. 

YIL — ^Landslips  and  Sinkings  in  Chnshibb. 

LANDSLIPS  are  important  agents  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the 
^  earth,  frequently  adding  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
district  in  which  they  occur,  and  occasionally  causing  considerable 
mischief  by  the  destruction  of  villages,  or  the  covering  of  fertile 
ground,  as  the  fall  of  Bossberg  in  Switzerland^  in  1806,  and  in  our 
own  country  the  landslip  near  Axmouth,'  and  the  underoliff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  familiar  examples.  They  ore  generally  caused  by 
the  action  of  water  dissolving  or  looseniug  and  carrying  away  some 
bed  low  down  in  the  local  series,  when  the  upper  strata,  being  no 
longer  supported,  break  by  ttieir  own  weight,  and  slide  down  to  a 
lower  level,  the  amount  of  their  displacement  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements  being  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  under- 
lying  beds. 

Sinkings  or  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  land  may  originate 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  the  excavations  may  be  artificially  produced. 
Id  our  coal  districto  we  may  frequently  observe  great  alterations  of 
the  surface,  due  to  the  working  of  the  coal  beneath — ^the  levels  of 
loads,  railways,  and  canals  are  often  disturbed,  and  not  onfrequently 
bfiildings  erected  on  the  surface  are  destroyed  or  seriously  injured. 
The  extent  of  the  sinking  in  these  cases  of  course  depends  on  the 
depth  and  thickness  of  the  seam  worked,  and  on  the  resisting  power 
of  the  beds  overlying  it. 

In  the  sdt  districts  similar  phenomena  have  been  long  noticed,  and 
as  the  salt  beds  are  much  thicker  than  the  seams  of  coal,  the  effecte 
produced  by  their  removal  are  greater  and  more  striking.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  the  threatened  mischief,  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  called  to  it  by  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
thorough  official  investigation  of  the  facts  has  been  made,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  most  importent  and  interesting  report  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Dickinson,  F.Q.S.,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  during  ite  last  session. 

1  The  villages  of  Goldau  and  Busingen,  the  hamlet  of  Hnelloch,  a  large  part  of 
the  Tillage  ofLowertz,  the  farms  of  Unter-  und  Oher-Rothen,  and  many  scattered 
houses  in  the  valley,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ruin.  Ck)ldau  was  crushed  by  masses 
of  Tocks,  and  Lowertz  invaded  by  a  stream  of  mud.  The  lives  lost  were  estimated  at 
frmn  800  to  900.    De  la  Beche,  Ueol,  Observer,  p.  22. 

»  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  640. 
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The  Bait  deposits  of  the  Britie^  Isles  are  nearly  all  in  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  district  of  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire, 
which  furnishes  annually  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  million  tons 
of  salt.  Salt  has  also  been  found  near  Middlesbrough  in  Yorkshire, 
where  a  bed  100  feet  thick  has  been  penetrated ;  and  it  is  worked 
near  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  from  three  beds,  averaging  about 
150  feet  in  thickness,  with  alternating  brown  marl  and  marlstone ; 
but  the  last-mentioned  locality  furnishes  only  the  comparatively 
insignificant  quantity  of  20,000  tons  annually.  A  portion  of  this 
salt  is  mined  as  "  rock-salt,"  chiefly  at  Winsford  and  North wich, 
whero  the  solid  bed  was  discovered  in  1670 ;  but  the  greater  part  is 
pumped  up  to  the  surface  in  solution,  or,  in  other  wor^  obtained  in 
the  form  of  artificial  brine  springs. 

The  natural  brine  springs  of  the  district  have  been  used  as  sources 
of  salt  from  very  early  times — ^the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in 
it  terminating  in  wich  or  wych,  being  of  Saxon  origin,  wych  mean- 
ing a  salt  house  or  salt  works.  Sharon  Turner  notices  the  existence 
of  numerous  grants  of  land  made  in  Anglo-sazon  times,  in  which 
salt  pans  are  specified  as  importaiit  articles.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  is  a  grant  by  Eenulph,  King  of  Mercia,  to  the  Church  of 
Worcester,  which  bears  date  a.d.  816.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this 
industry  was  carried  before  the  discovery  of  the  salt  deposits  them- 
selves, we  have  good  evidence  in  the  fact  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  there  were  216  salt  houses  in  Nantwich  alone. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  we  know  that  the  waste  of 
the  salt  beds  by  the  action  of  water  has  been  going  on  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  thousands  of  ages,  long  before  there  were  any  men 
to  manufacture  salt  from  the  brine  springs,  the  same  process  was  in 
full  activity,  especially,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  remarks,  near  the  outcrop 
of  the  deposits.  Here,  no  doubt,  true  landslips  took  place  in  very 
ancient  times,  altering  and  depressing  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
effacing  all  traces  of  the  outcrop  of  the  salt  beds,  and  giving  origin 
to  the  meres  and  mosses  which  are  frequent  in  such  positions,  such 
as  the  Great  Budworth,  Pick,  and  ftosthome  Meres,  situated  on  the 
outcrop  of  either  the  top  or  bottom  bed  of  rock  salt  in  Cheshire. 

Under  the  present  system  of  working  the  salt,  the  landslips  or 
sinkings  of  the  surface  take  place  over  the  body  of  the  deposit.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  caused  by  the  solution  of  the 
rock-salt  to  form  brine,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  old  pits.  The  latter 
are  comparatively  of  small  extent,  but  the  ^'  brine-runs "  reach  for 
miles  away  from  the  pits,  and  affect  a  much  wider  district,  so  that 
the  places  in  which  sinkings  may  occur  are  quite  uncertain,  and  the 
depression  may,  and  sometimes  does,  acquire  a  great  extension, 
involving  considerable  risk  to  property  and  even  to  human  life. 
The  first  recorded  sinking  caused  by  the  flow  of  brine  took  place  in 
1533.  Since  that  date  many  similar  occurrences  have  been  observed, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  movement  is  still  going  on. 
Thus  the  London  and  North- Western  Bailway,  where  it  crosses  the 
brine-runs,  has  gone  down  many  feet,  as  between  Crewe  and  Bird- 
wood  Junction,  and  on  the  Crewe  and  Stockport  line.    At  Winsford 
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the  Bnrfoce  is  visibly  sinking;  the  docks  have  already  gone  down 
aboni  ten  feet,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Weaver  has  again  to  be 
raised.  In  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  valley  the  whole  sarface  is 
being  submerged,  forming  a  mere  called  "  The  Flashes,"  and,  as  the 
navigation  follows  the  valley,  "  it  is  evident,**  says  Mr.  Dickinson, 
"  from  the  surface  level  being  at  a  considerably  less  elevation  above 
sea  level  than  the  thickness  of  rock-salt  underneath,  the  subsidenoe 
uow  BO  actively  begun  at  Northwich  and  Winsford  may  end  in  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  Cheshire  being  submerged."  That  this 
danger  is  a  serious  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
thickness  of  the  salt  deposit  at  Northwich  is  180,  and  at  Winsford 
210  feet ;  whilst  the  elevation  of  the  surface  at  the  former  place  is 
only  20  feet,  and  at  the  latter  place  about  40  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  avert  what  would 
be  a  national  calamity. 

Mr.  Dickinson  refers  to  the  probability  that  the  contortions 
observed  in  strata  overlying  the  saliferoua  rocks  in  places  where  salt 
is  not  now  known  to  exist,  may  be  due  to  the  former  presence  of 
that  mineral,  and  its  having  been  dissolved  and  carried  away — as, 
for  instance,  near  Nottingham,  in  the  Lias  quarries  at  Newbold  near 
Bogby,  and  other  places ;  and  he  remarks  that,  although  it  would 
be  piemature  to  affirm  that  rock-salt  has  existed  along  the  entire 
range  of  the  red  marls  from  Rugby  to  the  Cleveland  district  in 
Yorkshire,  it  is  possible  that  this  has  been  the  case,  and  that  many 
of  the  landslips  which  have  occurred  upon  that  range  may  have 
been  due  to  its  removal*  J.  M. 


L— Thb  Sub-Wealdbn  I^xplobation. 

THE  boring  to  prove  the  Palseozoic  rocks  of  Sossex,  which  was 
commenced  in  1872,  is  now  being  carried  on  with  great  vigour. 
The  adoption  of  the  Diamond  method  of  boring  has  proved  a  great 
Bocoessi.  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  in  his  Sixth  Quarterly  Beport,  dated 
March  28th,  states  that  a  total  depth  of  &71  feet  has  been  reached. 
The  drill,  called  the  ''  Crown,"  is  a  ring  of  soft  steel  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  16  diamonds  set  in  it  round  its  lower  edge.  It 
revolves  at  a  speed  varying  from  150  turns  a  minute  in  soft  sti-ata,  to 
300  in  hard  rock.  Water  is  pumped  down  the  centre,  and  rising  at 
the  sides,  conveys  the  debris  in  suspension  to  the  surface.  The 
diamonds  are  not  brilliant,  and  have  no  cleavage  planes ;  they  come 
from  Brazil,  and  are  called  ''Carbonado."  The  cores  brought  up  are 
sometimfis  six  or  seven  feet  long  in  one  piece,  and  form  a  beautiful 
section  of  all  the  strata  passed  through.  The  fact  that  delicate  shells 
are  found  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  is  an  indisput- 
able proof  that  the  iMdda  are  horizontal. 

^  As  bearing  upon  thn  subject,  we  would  refer  to  8  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Tute 
<«0n  Oertein  Natural  Pits  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ripon,'^  Obol.  Mao.  1868, 
Yol.  y.  p.  178.~J{]>rr.  Gbol.  Hao. 
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The  following  Btrata  have  been  penetrated : — 


feet 

in. 

Shalet 

••• 

... 

17 

0 

Blue  limrfitone 

••• 

0 

Shale    

0 

Blue  limestone 

0 

Shale    

0 

Limestone    ... 

0 

Shale    

0 

Limestone    ... 

0 

Shale    

e 

Limestone    ... 

% 

Blue  shale    ... 

16 

0 

Grev  shale    ... 

0 

Hard  shale  ... 

14 

0 

Shale  with  crystals  of  carbon- 

ate of  lime 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Grey  shale    ... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

Greenish  shales  with 

veil 

LOf 

Kypsum     ... 

... 

... 

.«. 

20 

e 

Impure  gypsum 

... 

••• 

... 

0 

Pure  gypsum 

... 

... 

•«• 

0 

Impure  gjpnxM. 

... 

... 

... 

0 

l^ojte  gypmn      »••    •••    «•• 

Dark  ffypsum,  impure 

Blue  snale    ...  ...     ... 

Gypsum  in  nodules  and  mna 

Gvpson  marl      

BliM^  solphvroQs  marl 
Greenish  sand,  witk  nodules 

of  chert    

Sandy  shale,  with  nodnles  of 

ckert 

Carbonate  of  iirae  Teins  ... 
Hard  sulphnrons  black  shale 
Soft  sulphurous  black  shale 

Hard  shale  with  chert 

Blaek  shale 

Very  sulphuois  black  shale 
Paler   shade    with    gypsnin 

veins ...    ,.• 

Dark  shale 

Orey    shale     "Kimmeridge 

Clay/'  Twy  fossilifertvs ... 


feet  te. 

3 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

18 

8 

8 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0 

38 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

12 

« 

4 

0 

2 

0 

878    0 


Mr.  J.  H.  Peyton  oonBiders  that  the  first  160  feet  represent  the 
Purbeck  beds,  and  the  next  110  feet  the  Portland  beds. 

Mr.  W.  Topley,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales, 
who  has  carefoUy  examined  the  oores  between  3ie  depths  of  876 
feet  and  656  feet,  says  : — 

"  We  cannot  be  quite  certain  at  what  exact  depth  in  the  boring 
the  Kimmeridge  Olay  began,  hut  it  was  probably  at  about  290  feet 
from  the  surface ;  this  would  give  86  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Kim- 
meridge Clay  as  the  point  at  whioh  the  detailed  examination  oom- 
menced.  In  the  higher  part  of  ihe  Kimmeridge  Clay  the  following 
fossils  had  already  beea  noted  (by  Prof.  Phillips,  Mr.  Willett,  and 
Mr,  Peyton) : — 

Vitdna  fPateUaJ  latusima.  I  Peeten, 

Linffula  ovalit  i  Ostrea. 

Modiola,  \  Lima  {f). 

'*  The  Kimmeridge  Oay,  as  yet  met  with,  presents  but  few  varia- 
tions in  oharaeter.  It  is  nearly  all  a  very  dark  grey  or  blaokish 
clay,  generally  rather  sandy  and  caLcareou&  Some  specimens,  whioh 
were  preserved  from  about  330  to  350  feet  from  the  surface,  are 
rather  hard,  and  show  no  tendency  to  split  up.  Those  from  about 
380  feet,  downwards  for  about  the  next  100  feet,  can  only  be  pre- 
served with  great  difficulty ;  the  clay  is  soft,  and  the  cores  split  up 
into  numerous  laminas,  generally  breaking  at  the  places  where  fossils 
are  preserved.  Fossils  are  very  numerous  in  liiis  part,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this  that  the  cores  break  up  so  readily  ;  in 
the  higher  and  lower  parts,  where  fossils  are  generally  much  less 
abundant,  the  cores  do  not  so  easily  break. 

'*  At  500  feet  from  the  surface  (and  for  a  few  feet  below)  the  oores 
are  hard,  and  break  with  a  slightly  conchoidal  fracture ;  this  is  again 
the  case  at  640  and  650  feet  But  the  only  important  deviation  from 
the  usual  clayey  character  of  the  bed  is  a  hard,  tough,  rather  sandy. 
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and  oalcai^ous  stratam,  of  a  light  grey  ooloor,  whioh  ocourg  at  from 
600  to  602  feet  This,  when  slightly  warmed  or  struck^  smells  very 
strongly  of  petioleam.  At  604  feet  there  is  again  about  6  inches  of 
hard  clay  with  similar  characters. 

'/  Slight  indications  of  petroleum  have  been  noticed  all  through 
the  Kimmeiidge  day,  but  they  become  more  distinct  at  about  160 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  day  (or  about  450  feet  from  the  surface) ; 
all  below  that  depth  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  petroleum,  it 
being  particularly  abundant  at  the  following  depths  (from  surface) 
—600,  604,  617,  622,  and  651  feet.  Fossils  are  scarce,  or  absent, 
in  those  parts  of  the  clay  which  are  richest  in  petroleum. 

"  Occasionally  there  have  been  veins  of  carbonate  of.  lime  crossing 
the  core  obliquely ;  these  were  especially  abundant  at  480  and  549 
feet.  The  core  readily  breaks  along  these  oblique  lines.  Some  of 
the  strings  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye  ;  at 
first  it  appears  as  though  the  beds  in  these  parts  were  dipping  at 
oonsiderclble  angles,  and  that  the  cores  break  along  the  Knes  of 
bedding.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  all  the  beds  yet  passed  through 
are  horizontal. 

**  A  list  of  the  fossils  hitherto  observed  is  given  below.  Mr.  B. 
Etheridge,  F.B.S.,  has  kindly  looked  over  some  specimens  about 
which  I  felt  doubtful ;  the  list  of  generic  names  here  given  may, 
theiefore,  be  taken  as  correct.  When  more  specimens  have  been 
collected,  and  time  allows,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  add  the 
specific  names  to  many.  We  seldom,  however,  obtain  perfect  shells, 
and  very  frequently  the  part  missing  is  just  that  part  which  is  re- 
qmied  in  order  to  determine  the  species. 

''It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  make  out  any  distinctive  zones  of 
life^  correlating  the  Eimmeridge  Clay  of  the  boring  with  that  known 
elsewhere.  Even  when  all  the  cores  are  thoroughly  examined,  and 
every  species  fully  tabulated,  this  will  be  at  best  a  very  uncertain 
task,  for  it  is  never  safe  to  infer  the  absence  of  any  fossil,  at  certain 
horizons,  from  an  examination  of  a  vertical  section  only  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

''The  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  certain  shells  is,- 
however,  worth  recording.  Trigonta  and  Maria  are  exceedingly 
xaie ;  Ammoniiet  biplex  is  tolerably  abundant  all  through ;  Cardium 
also  occurs  all  through,  but  most  commonly  in  the  higher  part ; 
Modiola  pecUnata  occurs  all  through  the  clay,  but  in  the  upper  part 
the  shells  are  small,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  part  that  full-sized 
specimens  have  been  obtained ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  ZinguLa 
avaUs, 

'*  The  homy  shells  of  Diacina  and  Lingida  are  well  preserved ;  and 
so,  too,  are  the  shells  of  Oatrea,  Pecten,  and  BeUmnite.  The  shells 
of  AmmQnitea,  Modiola,  Cardium,  and  Astarte,  are  generally  less 
perfectly  preserved;  whilst  Area,  and  some  others,  occur  only  as 
impressions,  but  all  the  markings  are  plainly  visible. 

''  In  the  following  list  it  will  be  seen  that  Qryphe^  virguLa,  the 
shell  so  especially  characteristic  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  is  absent. 
Although  this  shell  has  been  carefully  searched  for,  not  one  specimen 
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has  yet  been  observed.  In  the  Bas  Boulonnais  Oryphea  tnrgula^  whilst 
occurring  all  through  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  is  especially  abundant 
in  the  lower  part.  The  absence  of  l£iis  in  the  boring,  whilst  oliier 
shells  are  so  remarkably  abundant,  might  lead  us  to  fear  that  there 
is  yet  a  good  deal  of  Kimmeridge  Clay  to  come.  On  the  other  handi 
it  should  be  remembered  that  at  Weymoutli,  as  Mr.  Bristow  informs 
me,  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  which  yields  the 
most  petroleum ;  and  as  we  are  now  well  down  in  the  oil-bearing 
beds,  we  may  hope  that  the  base  of  the  clay  is  not  far  off. 

"  List  of  Fossils  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  the  Snb-Wealden 
Boring : — 


Diicina  {Patella)  latissima. 
Lingula  ovalis, 

Area, 

Aatarte  Sariwellemit, 

A.  aliena,  PML 

Oardium  strxaiulum^  Sow. 

C.  Pgp. 

£xogyra  nana.  Sow. 

Lueina  (P  young  forms  of  X..  Portlandica). 

Modiola. 

Myacitet, 

09tr$a  ddUndea  (P),  Sow. 


Ostrea  P  sp. 

Pectm  areuaiut.  Sow. 

P.  (a  form  with  ooane  ribs). 

Thracia  depreua,  Sow. 

lyifionia. 


Alaria. 


Ammonitei  biplectj  Sow. 
SeUmniie. 


Hyhodm  (tooth). 
Fragments  of  fish  bones. 

"W.   TOPLKT.' 


According  to  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Kimmeridge  Clays,  near  Weymouth, 
have  been  ascertained,  by  actual  cliff  measurement^  to  be  530  feet 
thick.  They  are  supposed  to  thin  out  towards  the  east,  and  at 
Netherfield  will  probably  not  exceed  400  feet,  of  which  360  feet 
have  been  already  pierced.  Mr.  Willett  states  that  during  the  last 
quarter,  gypsum  beds,  which  would  probably  never  have  been 
known  but  for  this  scientific  enterprise,  have  been  sought  for  and 
found  at  Archer's  Wood,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham, 
who  was  the  earliest  patron  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  donors 
to  the  Fund.  A  shaft  for  verifying  and  working  the  gypsum  beds 
has  also  been  commenced  upon  Mr.  Egerton's  estate,  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  shed,  just  across  the  stream.  It  is  a  matter  of 'con- 
gratulation that  by  this  discovery  there  has  been  developed  for 
Sussex  a  new  industry,  which  promises  to  be  highly  remxmeratiye  to 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Topley  speaks  of  the  classification  of  those  rocks  formerly 
known  as  the  Ashbumham  beds,  and  which  consisted  of  those  clays 
which  formed  the  cliffs  of  Fairlight.  It  was  at  one  time  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Geological  Survey  should  give  this  name  to 
the  strata  in  the  interior  of  the  country  near  Battle,  and  when 
the  gypsum  was  discovered  there,  it  decided  them  what  to  do,  as 
they  did  not  find  gypsum  in  the  Weald  proper.  They  resolved 
to  call  the  beds  in  the  country  near  Battle  &e  Purbeck  beds,  and  to 
keep  the  strata  on  the  coast  about  Hastings  in  the  Wealden,  and  they 
now  called  them  the  Fairlight  clays.  H.  B.  W. 
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EL — On  thb  ANTiQinTT  of  Mining  in  the  Wbbt  of  England. 
By  B.  N.  Worth,  Eeq.i 

THB  author  said  the  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  mining  in  the 
West  of  England  naturally  divided  itself  into  thi-ee  branches 
— ^Uie  historical,  the  inferential,  and  the  geological.  The  historical 
reoords  of  their  own  country  showed  that  long  before  the  date  of  the 
first  existing  Stannary  Charter,  that  of  John,  a.d.  1201,  tin  mining 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon  was  a  settled  and  organized  occupation. 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  about  and  before  the  Christian  era  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  trade  from  the  East  for  tin 
with  the  Cassiterides,  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  writings  of  Diodorus  Sioulus,  Strabo,  and  others  were  cited. 
The  earliest  direct  evidence  was  that  given  by  Herodotus,  who, 
writing  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  stated  that  tin  was  brought  from 
the  Cassiterides,  but  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  Cassiterides 
were.  It  was  clear,  Ifowever,  that  under  that  name  parts  of  Com- 
wall,  if  not  Devon,  were  intended,  and  hence  a  definite  recorded 
antiquity  was  given  to  the  mining  of  the  West  of  at  least  2800  years. 
The  use  of  metals  by  man  clearly  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  mining.  Tin  and  copper  were  two  of  the  oldest  metals 
known,  and  were  mentioned  either  by  their  separate  names  or  under 
the  title  of  bronze  in  the  very  oldest  writings — in  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  'brass*  of  which  was  really  bronze.  Pre- 
historio  archaeology  gave  a  high  antiquity  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Bronze  Period,  which  in  Switzerland  had  been  considered  to  date 
back  4000  years.  Mr.  Worth  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  8ir  John  Lubbock,  that  the  use  of  bronze  in  Europe 
originated  with  an  Indo-European  race,  and  could  not  accept  the 
theory  that  bronze  was  first  produced  in  the  West  of  England  by  the 
smelting  of  mixed  metal  ores.  Given  the  antiquity  of  the  bronze 
age,  the  next  point  to  be  decided  was,  whence  the  tin  used  in  its 
manufacture  came.  He  held  that  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned, 
the  balance  of  evidence  —tin  being  a  metal  which  occurred  nowhere 
in  Europe  in  large  quantities  save  in  the  West  of  England — was 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  examination 
of  the  third  branch  of  the  inquiry — ^the  geological — ^was  prefaced  by 
an  explanation  of  the  different  modes  of  occurrence  of  tin  ore,  in  lodes 
or  in  detrital  deposits;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  one  was 
wrought  by  mines  and  the  other  by  streaming— the  latter  the  oldest 
form  of  tin  mining  practised.  The  oldest  streamers  of  which  they 
had  any  knowledge  had  no  other  implements  than  a  pick  of  wood 
or  horn  and  a  wooden  shovel — ^many  of  which  had  been  found  in 
old  workings.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  streaming  was 
the  oldest  method  of  raising  tin  ore  that  they  were  enabled  to  form 
any  far-reaching  conclusions  as  to  its  antiquity.  There  was  not  a 
valley  on  the  South  Coast  of  Cornwall — at  all  vrithin  the  raining 
area— 4hat  had  not  been  streamed  again  and  again ;  but  nowhere  had 
the  stream  works  been  so  extensive  and  important  as  at  Pentuan  and 

'  Being  the  Bnbttance  of  a  lecture  delirered  on  March  6th  at  the  Plymouth 
Athensum. 
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Garnon.  In  1629  Hr.  J.  W.  Odenfio  gare  the  Boyal  CknnwaH 
Geological  Society  a  description  and  section  of  the  Happj  Union 
stream  work  at  Pentuan.  Here,  at  a  considerable  depth  under  beds 
of  gravel  and  silt^  the  result  of  both  marine  and  fresh-water  depo- 
sition, there  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  growing 
iqK)n  and  out  of  the  stratum  which  contained  the  tin  stones,  tlie 
trunks  of  many  of  the  trees  being  tn  %iUi.  This  was  thirty-four  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water  springs.  A  piece  of  wood 
shaped  by  man  was  found  twelve  feet  above^  and  twenty  foot 
above  that  again  the  bones  of  a  whale  of  an  extinct  species,  and 
human  skulls.  Higher  up  the  valley,  in  Wheal  Yii^gin  stream-wock^ 
at  a  point  where  the  tin  ground  was  still  below  the  level  of  the  aesy 
it  was  found  to  have  been  worked.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henwood,  F.R.S.,  communicated  to  the  same  Society  a  paper  on  die 
«  Deposits  of  Stream  Ore  in  Cornwall," '  which  contained  sections  and 
descriptions,  amongst  others,  of  the  stream-works  at  Camon.  The 
sections  in  the  two  valleys,  though  dififering,  presented  the  aancke 
general  characteristics ;  and  whereas  at  Pentuan  human  remains  vrere 
found  40  feet  below  the  surface — 34  feet  below  high-water — al 
Camon  they  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  58  feet — 64  below  hi^- 
water.  And  as  at  Pentuan  traces  of  the  "  old  men's  workings  "  vrevs 
found  below  the  tide  level,  so  at  Camon,  at  a  depth  of  40  feet,  tihero 
were  disinterred  a  wooden  shovel  and  a  deer-horn  pick.  Although 
a  mound  would  have  been  required  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide 
in  working  this  spot,  no  traces  of  such  an  erection  were  discovered. 
De  la  Beche  held  that  the  discoveries  at  Pentaan  and  Camon  proved 
that  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  levels 
of  sea  and  land  since  man  inhabited  Cornwall.  The  mere  fsKst  of 
the  occurrence  of  traces  of  human  existence  and  industry  at  a  oer- 
tain  depth  in  valley  deposits  did  not  of  necessity  imply  any  great 
antiquity.  The  special  industries  of  Cornwall  had  caused  laxgo 
quantities  of  <2^6n«  to  wash  down ;  but  the  deposits  overlying  the 
traces  of  ancient  mining  operations  at  Camon  and  Pentuan,  were,  in 
Mr.  Worth's  opinion,  indicative  of  a  gradual  fonnation.  They  ^vere 
fluviatile,  estuarine,  marine,  possibly  lacustrine  also;  and  to  the 
geologist  they  indicated  the  lapse  of  considerable  time,  changes  of 
level,  and  other  alterations  of  condition.  After  contending  that  the 
remains  to  which  he  directed  attention  were  clearly  antecedent  to 
the  deposits,  Mr.  Worth  said  that  in  that  case  they  were  driven  to 
one  of  two  conclusions— either  the  ancient  miners  must  have  worked 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  whereas  the  tin  bed  was  now  beneath 
the  sea-level,  at  the  date  of  these  operations  it  must  have  been 
above.  The  first  supposition  did  not  require  examination.  There 
were  evidences  of  geologically  recent  and  gradual  changes  of  level 
all  along  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  the  raised  beaches 
which  were  found  30  feet  or  so  above  the  beaches  now  existing,  and 
in  the  submerged  forests  so  frequently  discovered,  which  showed 
that  since  they  flourished  the  land  had  sunk  at  least  70  feet    These 

*  See  GsoL.  Mao.  iprU,  1874,  p.  177.    Also,  Joum.  Bo^  InsL  of  ComwaU, 
Truro,  No.  xv.  1873. 
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grow  immediately  on  the  tin  ground  in  Oamon  and  Pentuan,  and 
dnriBg  the  forest  epoch,  therefore,  the  tin  ground  oould  have  been 
worked  at  surface.  Unless  the  premises  were  wholly  incorrect,  tin 
must  have  been  an  object  of  search  in  Cornwall  when  the  now  sub* 
mailed  portions  of  these  ancient  forests  had  not  disappeared  wholly 
beneath  the  wares.  When  was  this  ?  The  positive  ei^dence  wae 
smalL  The  Mammoth  existed  during  part  of  the  forest  period,  but  the 
submergence  was  so  gradual  that  it  was  not  absolutely  needful  to  hold 
that  tiiexe  were  miners  contemporaneous  with  the  Mammoth.  But 
there  was  some  valuable  negative  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  level 
of  England  could  be  proved  to  have  remained  unaltered  since  the  days 
of  the  Boman  occupation.  The  fact,  too,  that  St.  Michael's  Mount 
still  answered  to  the  description  of  the  Iktis  of  Diodorus  Sioulus» 
was  anotilier  proof  that  the  subsidence  of  the  forests  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  bulk  of  the  overlying  deposits  must  have  occurred 
long  before.  liie  general  conclusions  tended  to  show:  that  the 
hifltoriaal  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  Western  mining  carried  it 
back  at  least  2,300  years;  that  &e  inferential  evidence  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  doubled  that  period ;  that  the  geological  evidence  antedated 
its  oommencem^tt  to  a  time  when  the  Mammbth  either  still  existed 
or  had  not  long  disappeared,  and  when  the  general  level  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  was  at  least  20  to  30  feet  higher  than  it  was  at  present 

HL — ^Bbikt  Abstbaots — ^A.  Minsbalooy. 
1. — Ok  Pseudomobphs  of  Book-salt  fbom  WssTSBiOBLir.     Uber 
Steinsalz-Pseudomorphosen  von  Westeregeln.      Yon   Herm  E. 
Wbibs,  in  Berlin.     Zeitsehrifi  d.  Deutsehen  Oeoh^schen  OeseU- 
•chafi.    Band  xxv.  1873,  Heft  3,  pp.  £;52-^61. 

TWO  shafts  sunk  for  working  rock-salt  near  Westeregeln,  N.W. 
of  Stassfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  have  yielded  the  pseudo- 
znorpbs  described  in  this  paper.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
various  rocks  pierced  by  the  shafts  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Dooglas,  of  Westeregeln^  to  the  Mining  Academy  of  Berlin^  and 
it  is  on  these  specimens  that  the  present  communication  is  founded. 
The  pseudomorphs  are  of  two  distinct  kinds:  the  one  a  pseudomorph 
of  rock-salt  after  rock-salt,  the  other  of  rook-salt  after  camallite. 
A  section  of  Shaft  I.  shows  that  the  crystals  were  foimd  chiefly  in 
beds  of  saliferous  olayat  a  depth  of  about  125  meters  from  the  sur£BM3e. 
The  pseudomorphs  after  rock-salt  present  the  appearance  of  small 
white,  yellow,  or  pale-red  cubes,  more  or  less  distorted  or  elongated, 
and  frequently  with  oblique  angles,  so  as  to  resemble  rhombohedra. 
However  irregular  the  angles,  the  crystals  may  always  be  readily 
cleaved  into  laminsB  in  three  rectangular  directions,  representing  the 
ordinary  cubic  cleavage  of  rock-salt.  The  external  surface  of  the 
pseadomorphs  is  formed  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  quartz  which  remains 
behind,  as  a  hollow  shell,  when  the  salt  is  removed  by  solution. 
The  history  of  these  pseudomorphs  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  author : 
the  salt  originally  crystallized  in  the  form  of  true  cubes  scattered 
through  a  matrix  of  soft  clay ;  these  crystals  were  then  dissolved  out, 
leaving  cnbic  cavities  which  were  afterwards  distorted  either  by 
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displacement  or  by  contraction  of  the  snrronnding  clay ;  quartz  ^ 
then  deposited  on  the  walk  of  the  cavities,  as  a  thin  layer  of  crystals, 
having  their  apices  directed  inwards;  and,  finally,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  was  introduced  into  these  druay  cavities,  which 
thus  became  gradually  filled  by  a  second  deposit  of  salt  There  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  most  cases  the  original  cube  of  rock- 
salt  was  not  completely  removed,  but  that  a  fragment  remained  in 
the  cavity,  and  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  second  deposition. 

The  pseudomorphs  of  rock-salt  after  carnallite  occur  chiefly  in  a 
bed  of  clay  immediately  below  that  which  3rields  the  other  pseudo- 
morphs, but  in  some  cases  the  two  kinds  are  associated  in  the  same 
bed.  The  crvstals  present  forms  characteristic  of  carnallite^  and  aie 
coloured  red  by  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  (i.)  of  the  wlute 
pseudomorphs  after  rock-salt,  and  (II.)  of  the  red  pseudomorphs 
after  carnallite.  The  salts  were  dissolved  in  water,  with  addition 
of  a  little  nitric  acid  ;  the  insoluble  residue  consisted  chiefly  of  silica, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina. 

I.  II. 

Besidufi    16-92        ^  4-24 

Chloride  of  Sodium   68-71        90-85 

Sulphate  of  Calcium  >    8-97        1*46 

„  Sodium 2-94        0-24 

„  Magnesium  1-66        1*04 

Ferric  Oxide  aad  Alumina    0-92        0-83 

LoiB  (water)   488        1*84 

100'  100- 

F.W.  B. 


Bbirv  Abstracts — B.  Geology. 


2.— Taylor,  J.  E.  A  Sketch  of  the  Gteology  of  Suffolk.  From  Wbrte'a 
History,  etc.,  of  the  County,  pp.  18.  Large  gvo.  Sheffield^  1874 
An  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  first  given,  and  then 
the  geological  formations  are  described,  in  ascending  order,  beginning 
with  the  Chalk,  the  places  where  it  crops  out  being  noticed,  and  also 
the  various  depths  at  which  it  has  been  found  in  wells.  The  Beading 
Beds  and  London  Clay  follow  next,  and  many  sections  are  named. 
The  "Box  Stone  Deposit"  is  then  described;  it  underlies  the 
Crag,  and  is  characterized  by  containing  many  large  flints,  foreign 
boulders,  and  brown  water-worn  sandstone  masses,  which  last  often 
contain  casts  of  shells,  that  are  disclosed  by  a  sharp  blow ;  and  it  is 
now  concluded  that  these  stones  are  the  remnants  of  a  deposit  older 
than  the  Coralline  Crag,  to  which  they  were  once  thought  to  belong. 
The  peculiar  Suffolk  formations,  Coralline  and  Red  Crags,  with  their 
chief  sections,  are  noticed,  and  followed  by  accounts  of  the  Norwich 
Crag,  Chillesford  clay  and  Forest-bed,  a  description  of  the  sandy 
gravels  and  clays  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Glacial  Drifts  and  of  the 
Post-Qlacial  beds  concluding  the  essay.  W.  W- 

^  The  sulphates  are  calculated  as  anhydrous  salts. 
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8. — Kerb,  C.  M.    An  EzGarsion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Geological  Class  to 

Mount  SorrelL    £ep.  Rykgb^  School  Nai.  HiaL  8oc.  /or  1873; 

pp.  7-9.    [1874.] 

The    soil  produced  by  the  decomposition  of   the  syenite  was 

noticed  to  be  thick,  and  there  is  also  Glacial  Drift.     Some  of  the 

sections  are  briefly  noticed.  W.  W. 

4.— WiLBOW,  J.  M,  The  Bugby  Drift  Bep.  Bugby  School  Nat.  EUU 
Socfor  1873,  pp.  10-13.  [1874.] 
The  catting  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Bail  way  between 
the  Station  and  Clifton-road  showed  Drift  over  Lias,  the  former  con- 
sisting, in  ascending  order,  of  a  foot  of  clay  full  of  chalk-pebbles ; 
three  tp  five  feet  of  clay  with  little  chalk;  a  sandier  clay  with 
pebbles  of  quartzite  and  of  chalk ;  and  at  top  sand  and  gravel. 
The  author  then  enters  into  the  question  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the 
beds,  and  the  direction  from  which  the  materials  must  have  come, 
and  concludes  that  all  the  drift  is  the  result  of  one  process,  while 
the  land  was  sinking,  the  materials  being  derived  at  first  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  from  greater  distances.  W.  W. 

5. — Makn,  E.     Geological  Expedition  to  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton. 
B^.  Bugby  School  NaL  Hist.  Soe.for  1873,  pp.  19-22.   [1874.] 
Notices  sections  of  Millstone  Grit,  with  intruded  greenstone. 

W.W. 

6. — Oldham,  Dr.  Coal  Fields  of  British  India.  J?ep.  Bugby  School 
Nat,  Hist.  Soe.for  1873,  pp.  46-64. 

The  lowest  formation  in  India  is  gneiss,  with  trap-dykes  of  great 
length.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  schistose  and  quartzitio  Kuddapa 
rocks,  above  which  an  unconformity  occurs,  and  the  overlying  rocks 
have  various  local  names.  Above  these  comes  the  Vindhyan  series 
(sandstones  with  limestones  and  clays),  of  great  thickness  and  area, 
probably  of  "Old  Bed"  age,  and  of  freshwater  or  estuarine  origin. 
There  is  then  another  unconformity,  and  the  succeeding  thick  series 
of  sandstones  and  shales  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  terrestrial 
plants.  The  lowest  part  of  this  "plant-bearing  series"  is  the  Talcheer 
beds,  consisting  of  fine  silt  with  large  blocks  of  rocks  from  distant 
localities,  which  have  been  transported  by  ice,  as  some  show  glacial 
polishing  and  scratehing.  To  the  Talcheer  beds  succeed  the  Damuda 
beds  (10,000  feet  thick),  which  contain  all  the  productive  coal,  and 
consist  of  ironstone-shsjes,  sandstones,  and  coals,  the  last  varying 
up  to  thirty- five  feet  in  thickness.  Westward  the  coal-bearing  roo^ 
change  in  character,  some  divisions  dying  out,  and  the  coal  being 
concentrated  in  a  few  thick  beds. 

The  coal-fields  are  in  basins,  largely  owing  to  original  limitations 
of  deposit,  and  not  merely  to  denudation.  They  ai*e  in  gix)np8 
related  to  the  great  drainage  courses,  which  seem  to  have  been 
marked  out  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  coal-bearing  beds.  All 
the  coals  consist  of  fine  layers  of  vegetable  matter  and  silt^  and  are 
less  mineralized  than  most  English  coals;  their  age  has  been 
wrongly  given  as  Oolitio  and  Garboniferoos  (plants  being  the  only 
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fosBils) ;  but  from  the  probable  Triassio  age  of  certain  OTerlying 
beds,  they  may  be  partly  Permian  and  partly  Carboniferons. 

W.W. 

7.— Maxwell,  L.  Oeologioal  Section  (Bepott  of).  Eep.  Bughy  &ft«o{ 

Nat  Hist  Soc/ar  1873,  pp.  64,  65  (Plate). 

Three  sectionB  of  ''the  Oolitic  Drift  at  Brownsover"  are  gireiL 

The  beds  are  gravel  and  sand,  arranged  in  a  aort  of  baain.     Four 

other  sections  in  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  (Bilton),  are  noticed.     W.  W. 

8. — ^AiJDEBSON,  J.    On  the  Geological  Formations  of  the  County 

Down.*    Proc.  Belfast  Nat  Hist,  and  Phil  Soe.  far  the  Session 

1871-72,  pp.  41-49.     [1873.] 

The  author  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  County  Down. 

He  points  out  that  the  Keuper  and  Bunter  divisions  of  the  Triaa 

appear  conformable.      He    disputes  the   identification  of   certain 

Permian  rocks  at  Fortwilliam  and  Cnltra,  considering  them  to  be 

of  Carboniferous  age.    The  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks  are 

referred  to,  as  likewise  the  igneous  dykes,  and  some  rocks  supposed 

to  be  of  Cambrian  age.     The  mineral  veias  are  briefly  alluded  to, 

and  lastly  the  author  points  out  some  of  the  later  changes  in  the 

physical  geography  of  flie  district  H.  B.  W. 

9.— Maophxbson,  J.    Qeological  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Cadis. 
8vo.  pp.  69.    Cadiz,  1873. 

The  author  first  describes  the  physical  geography  of  the  district, 
and  then  points  out  the  general  features  of  the  Secondary  rocks. 
These  form  three  distinct  series^  perfectly  well  defined  by  their 
respective  faunas.  The  lower  one  is  formed  by  strata  which  belong 
to  the  Liassic  formation ;  in  the  second  organic  remains  are  found, 
which  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Jurassic  series ;  whilst  in  the 
third,  beginning  with  the  fauna  of  Stramberg,  the  strata  terminate 
with  true  Neocomian  deposits.  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and 
recent  deposits  are  briefly  described.  Oypsiferous  rocks  form  a  broad 
belt,  which  traverses  the  entire  province  ;  the  author  hints  at  their 
possible  Triassio  age,  but ''  is  more  inclined  to  consider  these  deposiia 
as  the  result  of  a  profound  epigenesis  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  Miocene  epoch."  Salt  and  sulphur  springs  are  numerous  in  ihe 
region,  and  there  are  some  mud-volcanos  in  activity. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  several  plates  of  sections,  which  the 
author  describes,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  which 
have  taken  place ;  and  indeed  the  structure  of  the  country  as  dis- 
played in  these  sections  is  one  of  numerous  undulations. 

A  geological  and  an  isometrical  map  accompany  the  paper,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two :  there  is  hardly  any  connexion 
between  the  geological  boundaries  and  the  contour-lines,  owing  to 
the  great  disturbances  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  vast  denu- 
dations that  have  succeeded  them.  H.  B.  W. 

10. — TouNO,  B.    Some  Bemarks  on  the  Becent  Changes  of  Coast 
Level  at  Ballyholme  Bay,  Co.  Down.     Froc.  Belfast  NaL  Hist, 
and  Phil  Soe.  for  the  Session  1871-72,  pp.  39-40.    [1873.] 
A  section  of  the  Post-Tertiary  beds  exhibited  at  Ballyholme  Bay 

is   described.      These    comprise,  first,  Boulder-day,   which   rests 
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on  tbe  Lower  Silurian  slates;  for  a  short  distance  it  ooonpies  a 
horizontal  position,  and  then  sinks  gradually  below  the  beach.  Above 
the  Boulder-olay,  and  resting  conformably  upon  it,  is  a  bed  of  dark 
Bandy  mud,  which  likewise  dips  under  the  beach.  At  low  water, 
and  whai  a  storm  has  removed  the  loose  shingle,  portions  of  trees, 
Biostly  of  the  alder  and  willow,  are  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  upper 
soiface  of  the  mud.  The  author  considers  that  there  must  have 
been  a  greater  elevation  of  the  land  at  the  time  when  the  trees  were 
growiDg,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  eight  feet  above  the  preseift  level, 
and  that  subsequently  a  subsidence  to  the  extent  of  at  least  thirty 
feet  took  place,  and  again  an  elevation  to  the  level  at  the  pres«:it 
time.  H.  B.  W. 

Bbief  Abstracts — 0.  Paljsontolooy. 

11. — ^WiNKLSB,  Br.,  M6moire  sur  des  Dents  des  Foissons  de  Terrain 
Bruxellien.     In  the  Archive8  du  Mmie  Teyler,  vol.  3,  part  4, 
1873. 
Dr.  Winkler  gives  a  list  of  44  species  of  fish  teeth  belonging  to 
the  Sharks  and  Bays,  from  the  Terrain  Bruxellien  (Middle  Eocene) 
of  Belgium,  of  which  five  are  new  and  fully  described  in  his  memoir, 
viz. :    Corax  fissuraius,  OdUoeerdo  recticanu8,   Oiodua  mtnutissimuB, 
Lamna  gracilis^  and  PUeodus  TMelensit,  the  latter  being  a  new  genus 
belonging  to  the  Cestracionts,  and  closely  related  to  the  genus  Orodus 
from  tiie  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Bristol,  but  of  which  no  inter- 
mediate or  similar  form  has  been  found  in  the  long  series  of  inter- 
vening strata.  J.  M. 

12. — ^Maolosktb,  Rev.  Dr..G.  The  Silicified  Wood  of  Lough  Neagh, 
with  Notes  on  the  Structure  of  Coniferous  Wood.  Proc.  Belfast 
Nat  Htst  and  Phil  8oc.  for  the  Session  1871-72,  pp.  61-65. 
[1874.] 

The  silicified  wood  is  found  in  the  drift  deposits  at  Sandy  Bay 
and  other  places  inland,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  borders  of  the 
Liongh ;  it  is  only  found  on  the  beach  on  the  western  side  of  the 
-water.  In  certain  places  near  Sandy  Bay  the  silicified  wood  has 
been  found  in  connexion  with  lignites,  but  it  is  not  co-extensive 
with  them,  nor  does  it,  like  them,  occur  intercalated  between  the 
masses  of  trap  rock.  Tlie  author  considers  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  silicified  wood  and  the  lignites  of  Antrim,  and 
fkat  the  former  is  probably  a  representation  of  Miocene  vegetation. 

The  original  wood  was  coniferous,  of  the  type  Cupressoxylon,  and 
may  have  been  of  the  genus  Sequoia,  but  this  is  uncertain.  The 
process  of  silicification  was,  in  Dr.  Macloskie's  opinion,  probably  due 
to  cold  water  holding  silica  in  solution;  a  rapidly  running  river 
containing  silica  in  solution,  and  having  logs  of  trees  in  its  channel, 
would,  he  thought,  afford  favourable  conditions  for  the  production 
of  silicified  wood.  In  conclusion  he  pictures  the  conditions  under 
which  these  remarkable  fossils  may  have  been  deposited  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  now  occur.  H.  B.  W. 
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L— The  Moon.^ 

THE  work  of  which  the  title  appears  below  is  a  magnifioent  oan- 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  our  satellite, 
illustrated  by  most  interesting  and  instructive  photographs  of  the 
entire  visible  disc  and  magnified  portions  of  its  principal  features. 
The  aooompauying  verbal  descriptions,  and  the  disquisitions  on  the 
character  and  probable  origin  of  these  features,  are  given  with  a 
fulness  of  detail  and  clearness  of  style  which  cannot  fail  to  render 
the  work  acceptable  to  both  the  scientific  and  general  public.  I  will 
not,  however,  pretend  to  review  such  a  work  in  its  entirety,  for 
which  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  myself  would  not  suffice. 
But  it  may  be  allowed  me,  perhaps,  to  notice  briefly  such  portions 
as  bear  upon  the  seemingly  volcanic  character  of  the  lunar  sur£soe, 
and  may  possess  an  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since,  upon  my  reading  a  paper  to  the  G^eo- 
logical  Society  on  the  Phlegrsean  fields  near  Naples,  illustrated  vidth  a 
sketch-map  of  its  several  crater-hills,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the 
discussion  that  followed,  expressed  his  conviction  that  many  portions 
of  the  moon's  surface  must  have  had  a  similar  volcanic  origin.  And 
he  subsequently  declared  that  the  lunar  mountains  "  expressed  the 
volcanic  character  in  its  highest  perfection."  Nevertheless  there 
exists  sufficient  difference  between  Che  volcanic  manifestations  in  the 
two  planets  to  justify  the  opinion  of  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced,  and  to  render  their 
comparison  an  interesting  subject  of  study  to  geologists,  no  less  than 
selenologists.  Having  myself  paid  special  attention  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  terrestrial  vulcanicity,  I  will  venture  to  offer  some  remarks 
that  suggest  themselves  in  reference  to  the  diversities  alluded  to 
above,  and  their  probable  causes. 

1.  Lmiar  craters.  No  one  can  have  examined  the  moon's  surface 
with  a  telescope  of  even  moderate  magnifying  powers  wilhoat 
being  struck  by  the  prodigious  number  of  crater-like  hollows  with 
which  it  is  pitted,  as  thickly  as  ever  was  a  human  face  with  the 
marks  left  by  the  small-pox.  They  are  in  fact  countless,  and  of 
all  sizes,  from  circular  or  nearly  circular  plains — ^20,  30,  even  70 — 
and  if  the  larger  dusky  spaces  usually  called  seas  are  to  be  also 
reckoned  as  craters,  from  their  approximating  to  a  circular  outline — 
more  than  300  miles  in  diameter,  each  surrounded  by  ramparts  often 
several  thousand  feet  in  height,  generally  precipitous  towards  the 
interior,  but  having  rugged  outer  slopes — down  to  cones  so  minute 
as  to  be  almost  invisible  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments,  each  likewise  encircling  a  cup-shaped  hollow.  These 
minor  craters  are  generally  arranged  in  lines,  often  radiating  from 
some  central  point  on  which  the  eruptive  force  seems  to  have  been 
exceptionally  violent. 

The  other  characteristic  features  of  the  lunar  disc,  as  described  by 

1  The  Moon,  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World^  and  a  Satellite,  by  Jambs  Nabmtth, 
C.E.,  and  Jaicbs  CABPBirrBB,  FJI.A.S.    (John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1874.) 
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MM.  Nieusmyth  and  Carpenter,  and  exhibited  in  their  photographs, 
are  (2)  plains  and  plateaux,  superficially  more  or  less  smooth,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  the  consolidated  sarfaoe  of  a  sea  of  mnd  or  lava, 
upon  which  the  innumerable  cones  and  craters  already  mentioned 
are  profusely  scattered.  (3)  Mountains,  often  occurring  singly  in 
the  centre  of  the  crater  rings,  not  onf^uently,  however,  having 
several  distinct  peaks,  and  in  some  cases,  but  not  many,  rising  from 
the  plains  in  rough  ¥rrinkles  or  linear  ranges.  None  of  these 
eminences  show  any  sigus  of  craters  upon  their  summits  or  sides,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  volcanic  mountains  of  our  globe.  (4) 
Bright  but  narrow  streaks,  usually  radiating  from  some  conspicuous 
crater  in  all  directions,  and  to  distances  of  many  hundred  miles. 
These  streaks  pass  over  all  the  other  superficial  features  without  dis- 
turbing them,  and  rise  so  slightly  above  the  surfaces  they  traverse 
as  to  cast  no  shade  on  either  side,  however  obliquely  the  sun's  rays 
strike  them.  Indeed  they  are  only  visible  when  the  light  falls 
directly  upon  them.  They  convey  the  impression  of  having  been 
cracks  in  the  already  consolidated  surface,  starred  by  internal  expan- 
sion, from  which  liquid  matter  has  exuded  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  overflowed  their  edges,  but  without  spreading  laterally  to 
any  distanca  (5)  Other  evident  cracks,  narrow  but  deep,  and  to  all 
appearance  empty,  which  likewise  traverse  large. portions  of  the 
lunar  plains,  and  sometimes  cut  through  a  mountain  range. 

These  features  are  on  the  whole  not  very  dissimilar  from  those 
observable  in  volcanic  districts  on  our  earth's  surface.  The  resem- 
blance at  least  is  sufficiently  close  to  justify  the  general  notion  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  forces  analogous  to  terrestrial  vulcanicity. 
The  differences,  however,  suggest  proportionately  different  conditions 
nnder  which  volcanic  action  has  operated  on  the  respective  surfaces 
of  the  two  planets. 

For  example,  while  the  volcanos  of  our  earth  are,  as  a  rule,  and 
appear  always  to  have  been,  intermittent  in  their  activity, — ^intervals 
of  quiescence  usually  alternating  with  periods  of  eruptive  violence 
from  the  same  vent,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  result  a  conical  moun- 
tain with  a  crater  on  its  summit, — ^not  a  single  instance  of  this 
kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  moon. 
Graters  there  are,  as  has  been  said,  in  numbers,  encircled  by  ram- 
parts of  varying  heights,  in  some  cases  reaching  15,000  feet 
from  their  base.  But  the  area  inclosed  by  these  circular  ranges 
is  too  large  to  admit  of  the  whole  elevation  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  a  volcanic  mountain*  the  result  of  repeated  erup- 
tions, like  Etna,  the  Peak,  Gotopaxi,  Ghimboraso.  Ararat,  Fusiyama, 
etc.  It  would  seem  that  each  of  the  lunar  craters  was  the  pro- 
duct of  only  a  single  eruption,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phlegraoan 
fields,  the  Puys  and  crater-lakes  of  central  France,  the  Eifel,  eta. 
— the  oraterless  hills  which  so  often  rise  in  the  centre  of  a  lunar 
crater  having  been  the  final  product  of  the  eruption  which 
hollowed  it  out,  and  threw  up  the  encircling  rampart,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  domes  or  bosses  of  trachyte  sometimes  found  in 
the  interior  of  terrestri.J  craters,  such  as  Astroni,  Kocca  Monfina,  the 
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Pay  de  d6ine,  Saxoony,  etc.  These  oentral  oones,  however,  in  the  moon 
never  rise  to  the  height  of  the  encircling  ramparts.  Indeed  so  far 
£rom  there  being  any  signs  of  recurring  activity  among  the  lunar 
voloanos,  the  close  packing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  craters  over 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  frequently  touching,  but 
rarely  interfering  with  one  another,  goes  far  towards  accrediting 
the  belief  that  they  were  all  in  eruption  at  the  same  time,  or,  at  least, 
within  the  same  very  limited,  and  that  probably  a  very  early  period 
of  our  satellite's  existence.  It  seems  certain  that  while  the  prooesses 
which  have  communicated  such  infinite  variety  to  the  surface  relief 
of  our  globe,  and  are  still  performing  the  same  useful  function,  have 
always  been  in  active  operation,  those  which  produced  the  0Qn« 
figuration  of  the  moon  were  only  in  activity  at  a  time  incalcnl- 
ably  remote  from  the  present,  and  have  remained  inactive  evn 
since;  that  while  the  former  is  and  always  has  been  undergoing 
continual  superficial  destruction  and  renovation,  almost  resembling 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  an  organized  being,  the  latter  has  been 
since  the  date  of  its  eruptive  activity  absolutely  inert  and  inanimatsb 
an  extinct  planetary  body,  destitute  alike  of  organic  life  and  even 
of  inorganic  movement,  internal  or  external,  active  or  reactive. 

Such  indeed  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  absence 
of  any  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  water,  upon  the  moon's  surface — a 
fact  which  can  hardly  be  called  in  question  as  respects  the  present 
time,  seeing  that  no  clouds  or  vapour  have  ever  been  detected  there, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  in  abundance  by  the  exposurs 
of  any  superficial  moisture  to  fourteen  days  of  continual  sunshinei 
That  the  same  condition  has  existed  from  the  first,  or  at  all  events 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  surface  of  the  planet,  is  also 
rendered  almost  certain  by  the  non-existence  there  of  any  marks  id 
erosion  or  denudation.  The  absence  of  an  atmosphere  and  of  water 
by  eliminating  all  meteoric  agencies  must,  from  the  first,  have 
deprived  the  moon's  surface  of  any  covering  by  sedimentary  and 
transported  materials,  such  as  compose  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
earth's  outer  envelope,  and  by  their  low  conductivity  greatly 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  its  internal  heat  escapes  by  radiation 
into  space.  The  fact  that  no  change  has  been  observed  by  reliable 
authorities  in  the  superficial  features  of  the  moon  through  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries  likewise  ojQfers  some  assurance  of  the  com- 
plete cessation  at  pi*esent  of  all  intestine  movements  affecting  its 
crust,  of  the  character  of  those  which  we  know  to  be  continually 
disturbing  the  face  of  our  planet  Thus,  though  we  may  oonjecture 
that  the  origin  of  both  was  the  same, — viz.  from  the  condensation 
of  nebular  matter, — it  is  evident  that,  tlirough  some  cause, — whether 
its  comparatively  small  volume  and  gravitating  force,  or  its  alternate 
exposure  for  fourteen  days  together  to  extremes  of  superficial  tem- 
perature due  to  solar  heat,  probably  ranging  from  300°  F.  above,  to 
200®  F.  below  freezing-point,  or  the  excentricity  of  its  axis  of  rotafc- 
tion,  or  other  unknown  circumstance, — ^the  present  condition  of  the 
moon  is  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  our  earth,  and  the  analogy 
observed  in  some  of  its  main  features  must  not  lead  us  to  infer  that 
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ihsy  were  produced  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  Indeed, 
under  the  coiiditions  which  seem  to  haye  prevailed  from  the  first  in 
the  moon  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  our  ^obe  itself  might  have 
appeared  less  dissimilar  ta  its  satellite  in  outward  aspect  than  it  is  at 
present,  the  agents  of  its  extemaJ  change  being  confined  to  those  of 
volcanic  order.  Nay,  it  is  conceivable  that  its  rate  of  cooling  due 
to  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  outer  space  would,  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  any  external  coating  of  sedimentary  rooks,  water,  or  air, 
have  been  so  infinitely  quicker  that  it  might  have  long  since  assumed 
the  inert  and  lifeless  character  of  the  moon  itself-— its  internal  heat 
exhausted,  a  spent  planet.  From  this  terrible  fate  it  seems  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  preserved  by  the  oontiooal  play  oi  opposing 
forces,  fi:om  within  and  from,  without,,  secured  to  our  earUi  by  its 
aqueous  and  aerial  envelope. 

Assuming,,  however,  the  surface  matter  of  the  moon  to  be  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  our  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  to  have 
been  consolidated  from  a  condition  of  igneous  fusion,  which  seems  on 
cosmical  grounds  to  be  reasonable,  the  question  remains,  what  was 
the  character  of  the  eruptive  forces  to  which  the  peculiar  features  of 
this  surface  are  owing^?  Were  they  identical  with  or  even  similar 
to  the  volcanio  action  which  has  operated  on  the  crust  of  our  globe  ? 
and  if  any  difference  is  to  be  suspected,  in  what  does  it  consist,  and 
in  what  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  originated  f  An  inspection  of 
the  portiozhs  of  the  lunar  surface  so  ably  photographed  in  the  work 
before  us  supplies  some  help  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  problem. 

It  is  difficulty  upon  such  inspection,  to  resist  the  impression  that 
{he  main  featixres  of  the  moon's  face  are  due  to  the  sudden,  rapid, 
and  Solent  ebullition  of  a  liquid  surface,  occasioning  the  repeated  rise 
upon  numerous  points,  from  the  heated  intericA:,  of  volumes  of  im- 
mensely elastic  vapour  (bubbles  I  would  call  them,  after  iEooke),  the 
explosion  (or  bursting)  of  which  exercised  a  powerful  dispersive  force 
upon  the  superficial  liquid  matter,  propelling  it  outwardly  on  every 
side,  both  in  spattering  jets,  and  in  concentric  waves — the  matter 
thus  driven  away  from  the  vent  consolidating  rapidly  into  an  an- 
nular bank  or  rampart  around  it  at  a  radial  distance  determined  by 
the  violence  of  the  explosions. 

The  subsequent  more  tranquil  emission  of  the  liquid  matter 
beneath,  through  the  vent-holes  thus  established  (a  common  occur- 
rence among  terrestrictl  volcanos),  as  well  as  from  cracks  caused  by 
deeper  internal  intumescence,  or  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
gradually  contracting  shell,  will  account  for  the  partial  or  complete 
filling  up  of  the  craters  with  lava,  followed  by  its  frequent  outflow 
from  their  breached  sides ;  as  likewise  for  the  still  later  exudation  of 
more  viscid  matter  both  from  the  central  vents  and  from  fissures 
producing  heaped  up  mountainous  excrescences,  as  well  as  the  bright 
streaks  described  above ;  while  the  complete  consolidation  and  conse- 
quent shrinkage  of  the  surface  will  have  given  rise  to  those  rectilinear 
•empty  cracks  which  seem  to  indicate  the  last  phase  of  the  process. 

A  view  to  some  extent  similar  to  this  is  advocated  by  MM.  Nasmyth 
and  Carpenter.     They,  however,  endeavour  to  account  for  "the 
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violent  ejection  of  the  matter  underlying  the  solidified  crast  of  the 
moon,"  by  a  force  derived  ''from  the  expansion  of  a  solidifying 
substratam,  miho^ii  having  recourse  to  aqueous  or  gaseous  sources 
of  eruptive  power** — a  process  which  does  not  appear  very  intel- 
ligible. It  IB  undeniable  that  the  production  of  volcanic  mountains, 
and  still  more  of  craters,  upon  our  earth,  is  due  to  the  eruptive  forces 
of  some  elastic  vapour  or  gas  (chiefly,  if  not  solely,  steam).  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  believe  in  any  analogy  between  terrestrial  and 
lunar  volcanic  action,  we  cannot  dispense^  with  the  influence  of  the 
outburst  of  elastic  vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  in  the  pro- 
duction of  her  craters.  I  cannot  indeed  conceive  the  violent  ejection 
and  dispersion  of  fragmentary  or  of  liquid  matter  to  horizontal 
distances  of  many  miles — which  is  required  in  the  theory  of  these 
authors — ^by  the  mere  escape  of  liquid  from  a  vent,  unaccompanied 
by  any  explosive  force.  The  phenomena  of  Eilauea  perhaps  offer 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  example  of  inexplosive  volcanic  action. 
And  the  authors  of  the  work  before  me  modestly  express  some  doubt 
whether  Dana's  reference  of  the  formation  of  the  lunar  craters  to  a 
similar  process,  i.e.  to  the  mere  circular  spreading  of  heat  from  the 
centre  of  an  ebullient  lava  surface,  be  not  more  plausible  than  their 
own  theory.  But  Kilauea  is  a  very  exceptional  case  among  terres- 
trial volcanos.  Its  crater  is  a  lateral  aperture  or  well,  kept  open  by 
the  rather  tranquil  boiling  up  of  what  may  be  called  a  spring  of  lava 
in  its  centre.  It  lies  low  down  on  the  flank  of  a  dome-shaped 
volcanic  mountain  (Mauna  Loa),  which  rises  10,000  feet  above  it, 
and  is  frequently  in  eruption,  so  that  the  column  of  liquid  lava  in 
this  main  vent  may  be  supposed  to  supply  that  which  wells  up  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  syphon.  There  is  no  bank  or  annular 
rampart  on  the  outside  of  its  inner  cliffs.  On  the  whole  Eilauea 
bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  normal  type  of  lunar  craters. 

Nevertheless  the  peculiarities  of  these  craters  do  seem  to  me  to 
suggest  some  deviation  from  the  ordinary  explosive  action  of  terres- 
trial volcanos,  to  which  the  formation  of  the  vast  crater-rings  of 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Helena,  Santorini,  etc.,  are  clearly  attributable. 
These  are,  unquestionably,  as  I  have  called  them,  after  Mr.  Darwin, 
"  the  basal  wrecks  or  remnants  "  of  great  volcanic  mountains,  the 
summits  and  central  parts  of  which  have  been  blown  into  the  air 
by  continuous  explosive  outbursts  of  steam.  That  they  are  so  is 
proved  by  the  outward  qu&qu&versal  dip  of  repeated  beds  of  solid 
lavas  and  their  conglomerates,  of  which  these  remnants  are  always 
composed.  In  the  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  said, 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  mountain  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  its  numerous  craters  ever  possessed  this 
character.  Our  globe,  however,  presents  us  with  examples  of 
cratera  of  another  class, — both  large  and  small,  and  some  of  a 
magnitude  almost  rivalling  in  ai'ea  the  largest  of  the  lunar  craters, — 
I  mean  those  craters  that  have  resulted  from  single  eruptions  upon 
fresh  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  especially  the  crater-lakes  of 
common  occurrence  in  many  volcanic  districts — saucer-like  hollows 
surrounded  by  banks  of  fragmentary  matter,  somutimes  breached  at 
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one  or  more  gaps,  whioli  gave  issue  to  a  stream  of  lava  that  flooded 
the  neighbouring  surfaces.  There  are  orater-lakes  of  this  character 
from  10  to  20  miles  in  diameter,  and  each  attests  the  violent  out- 
burst of  volumes  of  elastic  vapour  of  enormous  amplitude,  and  a 
dispersive  force  equal  to  scattering  to  vast  distances  the  materials 
throQgh  which  they  explode  in  showers  of  fragments  of  lava,  soorias, 
and  the  subjacent  rocks,  together  with  mud,  sand,  or  ash  mixed  with 
water,  when,  as  seems  to  have  been  often  the  case,  the  eruption  took 
place  beneath  a  shallow  sea  or  lake.  In  this  last  case  powerful  con- 
centric waves  of  semi-liquid  matter  will  have  been  often  propelled  by 
each  explosion  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  basin, 
where,  mixing  with  the  aerial  fragmentary  showers^  they  would 
assist  in  forming  the  annular  rampart.  Now  if  we  suppose  ex- 
plosive eruptions  of  this  character  to  have  burst  through  the  semi- 
liquid  and  probably  molten  and  incandescent  surface  of  the  moon, 
we  have  a  process  capable,  I  think,  of  explaining  the  appearances 
presented  l^  the  lunar  craters,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the 
stupendous  areas  noticed  above  as  usually  called  seas. 

These  vast  rings  may  have  been  the  first  effect  of  the  erup- 
tive action  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  immediately  after  its  con- 
densation from  nebular  into  liquid  matter.  It  can  scarcely  be 
inoonceivable  that  disturbances  of  that  surface  may  have  then  oc- 
curred on  a  scale  equal  to  the  effect  here  indicated,  when  we  look 
to  the  eruptive  phenomena  still  taking  place  on  the  solar  disc,  of  a 
dharacter  not  altogether  dissimilar,  though  infinitely  more  violent, 
and  affecting  far  larger  areas.  Even  now,  on  our  own  planet, 
oceanic  waves,  probably  occasioned  by  submarine  volcanic  erup- 
tions, have  at  times  simultaneously  invaded  with  great  violence  both 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Pacific,  affecting  therefore  an  area 
eqnal  in  diameter  to  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  process  to  which  I  am  here  attributing  the  lunar  craters  may 
perhaps  appear  extravagant  in  respect  to  the  largest  of  them.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  anywhere  between  large 
and  small.  Nor,  I  think,  ought  the  element  of  size  to  carry  much 
weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to 
assign  a  limit  to  the  explosive  force  of  expanding  vapour  or  gases 
at  intense  temperatures.  Incandescent  lava  drops  have  been  seen, 
in  some  eruptions  of  Iceland,  to  be  thrown  up  to  vertical  heights  of 
20,000  feet  and  more.  The  explosions  of  Tomboro  in  Sumbawa,  and 
of  Coseguina  in  Central  America,  have,  in  recent  eruptions,  scattered 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  around  their  craters  an  amount  of  frag- 
mentary matter  sufficient,  in  either  case,  to  build  up  an  Etna.  If  we 
admit  tiiat  a  succession  of  concentric  waves  may  have  propelled  the 
BCorisB  congealing  on  the  surface  of  a  boiling  sea  of  lava  to  unite 
with  those  falling  afler  direct  ejection  from  the  vent  in  the  foi-mation 
of  an  annular  rampart  around  it,  we  might  anticipate  the  instantaneous 
solidification  of  the  splashed-up  lava  there,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
atmosphere  to  impede  the  dissipation  of  its  heat  into  space ;  and  the 
result  might  exhibit  those  precipitous  and  terraced  interior  cliffs  and 
the  mose  .gradual  exterior  slopes  which  the  larger  lunar  rings  so 
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nniversally  possess.  The  innumerable  smaller  eraters  are  andeni- 
ably  of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  type,  aad  from  their  position  may 
be  considered  as  snbsi&iry  ^or  parasitic  to  the  laxget,  kf  whioh  I 
mean  all  above  three  or  foar  mQes  in  diameter.  These  last,  liioog^ 
ranged  in  strings  or  clusters,  in  which  each  nearly  or  quite  touches 
another,  yet  dp  not  cross  or  (except  in  the  rarest  instances)  overlap. 
No  more  complete  proof  could  be  a£forded  of  their  simultaneous 
origin,  as  well  as  of  their  having  been  mainly  produced  by  tliat 
horizontal  dispersive  force  urging  concentric  waves  and  jets  of 
matter  from  the  central  vent,  to  which  I  have  ascribed  them.  Hiad 
these  several  craters  been  consecutively  produced,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  diat  the  later-formed  should  not  have  often  covered  or 
overlapped  the  earlier.  So  also,  if  the  explosive  action  had  been 
chiefly  vertical  rather  than  horizontal  the  fragmentary  masses  thrown 
up  by  one  Tent  would  often  have  been  mingled  witb  those  of  its 
neighbours  in  irregular  ridges,  in  lieu  of  the  extremely  regular 
rings  we  see.  The  next  step  in  the  process  to  the  formation  of 
the  craters  eeems  to  have  been,  as  I  have  said,  the  tranquil 
welling-up  from  beneath,  through  their  central  vents,  of  a  pro- 
digious abundance  of  liquid  lava,  filling  them  up  more  or  less 
completely,  and  often  causing  breaches  in  the  encircling  walls, 
through  which  floods  of  lava  escaped  and  spread,  either  in  ru^;ed 
streams,  or  more  even  sheets,  over  the  surrounding  plains.  This  is 
known  to  be  a  very  common  if  not  universal  ciroumstaBoe  among 
terrestrial  volcajaos.  And  we  need  not  hesitate  to  belie^ve  in  its 
occurrence  in  those  of  the  moon,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the 
surfaces  apparently  covered  by  its  lava-flows.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing I  see  a  report  by  Professor  Leeonte  describing  the  great  lava- 
flood  of  CaHfomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  as  having,  during 
or  after  the  Miocene  period,  deluged  a  tract  of  between  200,000 
and  300,000  square  miles,  its  average  thickness  being  probably 
2000  feet  I  He  believes  this  vast  amount  of  liquid  matter  ''to 
have  been  squeezed  out  from  beneath  through  fissures  in  the  super- 
ficial rocks,  by  horizontal  and  vertical  {Hresaore."  Th&  area  thus 
covered  exceeds  any  of  tbe  great  plains  of  the  moon— ^ven  the  so- 
called  seas.  Subsequently  to  the  occurrence  of  these  lava-floods^ 
their  rapidly  consolidating  surface  seems  to  have  been  fissured  by 
cracks  sometimes  radiating  from  a  principal  crater  like  those  in 
starred  glass,  sometimes  independent  or  irregularly  branching  from 
one  another ;  the  former  appearing  to  have  given  vent  to  partial  out- 
flows of  lava  through  their  whole  length,  producing  the  white  streaks 
already  noticed  ;  the  latter  to  some  of  the  small  subsidiary  oones  and 
craters  already  alluded  to.  Vast  numbers  of  these  likevrise  were 
thrown  up  on  the  intervening  plains,  both  within  and  without  the 
larger  orater-ringR,  and  many  upon  the  ramparts  themselves.  At 
or  about  the  same  time  the  mountains  appear  to  have  risen  bj 
exudation  as  the  last  product  of  their  central  vents.  While  in  some 
rare  cases  ranges  of  similar  excrescences  (one  called  the  Apenninsa 
of  considerable  size  and  height)  were  produced  in  the  same  way 
from  fissures  across  the  plains.-    Finally,  the  further  oonsolidatioa 
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€i  tiie  sorfaoe,  together  with  its  shrinkage  on  contraction,  gave  rise 
to  the  empty  cracks  already  mentioned  as  here  and  there  traversing 
the  plains. 

Sach»  briefly  sketched,  is  the  origin  I  venture  to  attribute  to  the 
Iftading  features  of  the  moon's  visible  diso.^  It  does  not  di£fer  very 
greatly  from  the  view  propopnded  by  MM.  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter, 
except  as  maintaining  the  explosive  character  of  the  chief  phenomena 
— bringing  them  therefore  nearer  to  the  analogy  of  terrestrial  vul- 
oanioitf'.  The  further  progress  of  consolidation  towards  the  interior 
teems  not  to  have  affected  the  outer  crust,  either  by  that  tangential 
pressure  to  which  some  geologists  attribute  the  crumpling  of  the 
solidified  surface  of  our  globe,  or  that  subsidence  of  the  fractured 
•hell  upon  a  shrinking  nucleus,  which  Mr.  Mallet  considers  to  pro* 
dooe,  by  the  conversion  of  its  gravitating  force  into  heat,  terrestrial 
volcanic  enei^.  What  contraction  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
subcortical  matter  of  the  moon  since  the  external  features  I  have 
described  were  stereotyped  on  its  surface  probably  satisfied  itself 
by  the  production  of  rents,  flaws,  or  cavities  in  the  interior,  as 
often  occurs  in  the  cooling  of  large  balls  or  cylinders  of  cast  iron. 
It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  that,  if  any  water  or  atmosphere 
originally  existed  upon  the  moon,  it  may  have  been  absorbed  through 
the  cracks  described  above  into  these  interior  hollows.  At  all  events, 
no  traces  appear  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite  of  further  movement 
or  change,  whether  external  or  internal,  since  the  incalculably  re* 
mote  epoch  when  she  assumed  her  present  form  and  features.  In 
this  bdief  we  may  address  her  as  Byron  addressed  the  ocean — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thy  *  silTer '  brow ; 

Booh  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Q.  POULKTT  SoaoPB. 


II. — The  Philosopht  of  Evolution.* 

SINCE  1859,  when  the  Origin  of  Species  appeared,  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  has  permeated  into  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge;  changing  the  ways  of  thought  of  Uie  world.    Like  a 

^  A  Terj  simple  experiment  will  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  process  to  which  I 
•scribe  the  formation  of  the  lunar  craters.  If  powdered  Parian  cement  or  plaster  of 
VtaiM,  mixed  with  water,  of  the  depth  of  about  naif  an  inch,  be  placed  in  a  common 
frjiag-pan  on  a  hot  store,  lam  bnobles  will  rise  upon  its  surface,  and  in  a  short  time 
aerenl  Tent-holes  will  establisn  themselTCS,  by  which  the  steam  ffenerated  throughout 
the  mass  will  escape  with  some  riolence;  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  escaping  Tapour 
forcing  up  the  half-liquid  matter  into  a  circular  wall  round  each  rent.  Soon  the 
number  of  rents  increases,  the  whole  surface  beine  corered  with  them.  But  the  first 
fbrmed  are  the  largest,  those  later  formed  diminishing  in  size,  and  no  two  disturbing 
or  interfering  with  one  another.  As  the  plaster  dries  and  hardens,  cracks  establisn 
themaelTes.  And  in  the  end  the  crowd  of  small  craters,  uneoual  in  size,  and  not 
interfering  with  each  other,  produces  a  surface  bearing  a  strixing  resemblance  to 
portions  of  the  moon's  face.  If  such  a  surface  were  supposed  to  be  pressed  down- 
wards upon  a  stiU  liquid  substratum,  so  as  to  force  up  some  of  this  through  the 
open  Tent-holfs  and  cracks,  to  flood  the  surface  more  or  less,  and  consolidate  there 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  orig^lnal  mutter,  the  resemblance  would  be  still 
closer,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  moon*8  surface  owes  its  characteristic  features  to 
some  similarlT  rapid  ebullition  of  a  quickly-hardening  semi-liquid  matter. 

>  The  Philosophy  of  Erohition  (an  Aetonian  Prtze  Essay).  By  B.  Thommoic 
hofwrnm,  M.iLO.&,  FJmH.    Sto.  pp.  169.    (London :  Van  Yoonk) 
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olansman's  Fiery  Cross,  it  bas  been  passed  from  Natural  History  {o 
Physics,  from  Physics  to  Morals,  to  Language,  to  Intellect^  and  for 
some  time  it  has  claimed  to  throw  light  on  the  i*eligions  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  the  key  to  the  tangled  mysteries  of  Theology.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  both  that  the  world  should  be  judged  ripe  for  an 
essay  ^n  the  Philosophy  of  Eyolution,  /ind  that  the  author  should 
attempt  the  more  than  Herculean  task  of  showing,  by  help  of  some 
department  of  science,  how  illustrative  it  is  of  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  Almighty.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  think  that 
the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  are  neither  amenable  to  human  criti- 
cism, or  in  need  of  friendly  essays  '*  in  such  departments  of  science 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Hoyal  Institution"  think  fit,  that  "its 
excellence  may  be  known  in  all  the  earth."  The  anther  is  not  as 
one  of  these.  Prizes  of  a  thousand  guineas  enabled  Buckland, 
Whewell,  and  the  best  philosophers  of  the  Bridgwater  School,  to 
show  with  splendid  eloquence  that  the  sciences  which  they  adorned 
were  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Almighty,  but  also  with  the  revealed  doctrine  of  Ci^eation.  Yet 
such  are  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  now,  for  exactly  one- 
tenth  of  the  sum  which  those  men  received,  authors,  wanting  in 
neither  knowledge  nor  writing  power,  come  forward  to  show  that 
not  in  Creation  but  in  Evolution  is  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  later  author  for  his  under- 
taking, for  we  cannot  but  rank  his  work  among  those  minor  miracles 
with  which  the  system  of  writing  for  prizes  rather  than  with  the 
selfless  enthusiasm  of  science,  may  exemplify  the  processes  of  man's 
evolution.  Method  of  treatment  may  ennoble  the  most  cantankerous 
subject;  but  the  author's  position  towards  his  reader  is  almost 
unique.  In  the  preface  we  learn  that  "  he  does  not  expect  to  con- 
vert any  to  a  belief  in  Evolution,"  but  only  aims  at  furnishing 
xesuBons  for  accepting  that  hypothesis  to  those  who,  having  read 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  others,  accept  the  doctrine  as  established.  This 
description  we  can  only  apply  to  those  who  gather  fashionable  beliefi 
out  of  circulating  libraries,  and  lack  time  or  ability  to  possess  tJiem- 
selves  of  an  author's  arguments.  To  such  readers  the  book  is  to  be 
commended,  if,  indeed,  they  find  they  need  it ;  for  it  contains  a  good 
summary  of  the  teachings  of  "  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  others,"  though 
even  the  others  are  innocent  of  many  of  the  hypotheses  with  whi(^ 
the  author  strives  to  state  the  great  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  in  its 
bearings  on  Natural  History.  The  book  claims,  however,  to  do  this 
from  *'  the  point  of  view  of  a  physiologist  as  well  as  of  a  natnralisfc^*' 
as  though  physiology  were  not  the  basis  of  Natural  History  ;  but  we 
discover  no  physiological  acumen,  or  more  than  ordinary  power  of 
suction  from  the  usual  sources  of  information.  We  are  far  from 
denying  that  the  work  has  merits,  and  had  it  been  printed  with  a 
less  exalted  title,  and  free  from  theological  omamenf  and  loose 
speculation,  it  might  have  had  claim  to  the  kindly  consideration  of 
the  general  reader ;  but  as  the  philosophy  of  Evolution,  it  fails  in 
never  rising  to  a  Eosmic  conception  of  the  subject,  and  therefore 
leaves  Evolution,  not  a  philosophy,  but  an  hypothesis* 
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^ose.wbo  like  tbeir  science  and'  religion  mixed  will  be  grateful 
for  a  book  in  which  a  little  Theology  is  given,  but  the  mixture  is 
▼ery  inoomplete,  hardly  penetrating  beyond  the  opening  and  the 
end  chapters ;  and  so  little  is  said  of  the  Divine  beneficence  and 
wisdom,  that  no  help— new  or  old — is  given  to  those  who  endeavour 
to  see  it  in  the  fratricidal  struggle  for  existence.  To  attempt  this 
task  and  the  like,  and  yet  to  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  logical 
difficulties  in  the  path,  will  not  soothe  the  troubles  which  may  afflict 
the  mind  when  matters  of  belief  are  mixed  indifferently  with  matters 
of  argument  And  although  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  which 
this  book  is  a  fruit,  the  task  may  be  attempted  only  every  seven 
years,  we  trust  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  may 
another  time  be  the  pervading  theme,  or  else  that  science  may  hold 
a  place  that  will  make  it  clear  that  the  scientific  and  theological 
methods  are  not  one  and  the  same.  H.  G.  S. 


OiBOLoaiOAL  SocnBTY  ov  London. — March  2.5th,  1874. — John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  com- 
munications were  read  :  — 

1.  "  On  the  Upper  Coal-Formation  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  its  relation  to  the  Permian."  By  Principal 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  the  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou  county 
as  showing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  system  arranged 
in  three  synclinals,  the  easternmost  consisting  of  the  Lower  series 
up  to  the  Middle  Coal-formation,  and  including  all  the  known  work- 
able Coal-measures  in  the  district, — the  second  towards  the  west  of 
the  middle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation, — ^and 
the  third  showing  in  its  centre  the  newest  beds  of  the  latter.  On 
the  north  the  bounding  anticlinal  of  the  first  depression  brings  up 
the  New-Qlasgow  Conglomerate,  which  contains  boulders  3  feet  in 
diameter,  often  belonging  to  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  repre- 
sents the  upper  part  of  the  Millstone-grit  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
Middle  Coal-formation.  The  author  regards  this  as  representing  an 
immense  bar  or  beach,  which  protected  the  swamps  in  which  the 
Pictou  main  coal  was  formed. 

The  succession  of  the  deposits  above  the  Conglomerate  was 
described  in  some  detail  as  seen  in  natural  sections.  The  Upper 
Coal-formation,  as  shown  in  the  section  west  of  Carribou  Harbour, 
consists  of,  1.  Bed  and  grey  shales,  and  grey,  red,  and  brown  sand- 
stones ;  and  2.  Shales,  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  alternating 
with  grey,  red,  and  brown  sandstones,  the  red  beds  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  section.  In  Prince  Edward  Island 
beds  apparently  corresponding  to  these  are  found,  and  also  gradually 
become  more  red  in  ascending.  These  are  overlain,  apparently  con- 
formably, by  the  Trias. 
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The  author  gave  a  tabular  list  of  47  species  of  plants  found  in  the 
Upper  Goal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Piinoe  Edward  Island, 
and  stated  that  all  but  about  ten  of  these  occur  also  in  the  Middle 
Ooal-formation.  The  number  of  species  decreases  rapidly  towarda 
tiiie  upper  part  of  the  formation ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  some  of  the  beds  in  which  are  considered  by 
the  author  to  be  newer  than  any  of  those  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tba 
plants  contained  in  the  upper  deposits  were  compared  with  those  of 
the  European  Permian,  and  a  correlation  was  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween them,  so  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  series  was 
not  synchronous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Permian  of  Europe. 
although  in  this  district  there  is  no  stratigmphical  break  to  esiabllali 
a  boundary  between  Carboniferous  and  Permian.  The  author  there- 
fore proposes  to  name  these  beds  Permo-Carboniferous,  and  regards 
them  as  to  some  extent  bridging  over  the  gf^  whidi  in  Eastern 
America  separates  the  Carboniferous  from  the  Tnas. 

Discussion. — Prof.  Ramsay  agreed  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  these  Upper 
Carboniferous  rocks  represented  the  Permian,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual  jpasssige 
from  the  Carboniferoas  to  the  Permian.  In  North  Staffordshire  there  is  some 
eyidence  of  this  passage,  bnt  not  in  other  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Binney  had  aligned 
that  the  Permian  is  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Carboniferous  series ;  but  this  is  not 
true  in  the  English  area,  although  it  is  true  if  we  consider  the  globe  in  generaL 
The  Coal-measures  are  grey,  black,  and  blue ;  but  in  the  upper  portion  they  ehange 
to  a  red  tint.  During  the  Goal  period  we  have  evidence  of  e8tuaziu,e  conditions,  but 
subseiquently  the  access  of  the  sea  was  cut  off,  and  the  Permian  rocks  were  formed  in 
Tast  inland  lakes. 

.  Prof.  Huffhes  remarked  that  the  group  referred  to  by  Principal  Dawson  under 
the  head  of  Permo-Carboniferous  could  not  be  considers  as  in  any  way  proTins'  a 
passa^  from  Carboniferous  to  Permian,  seeing  that  the  Permian  was  lutogetaer 
wanting  in  Eastern  America,  unless  the  fossils  approached  those  of  undoubted  Pemmn 
in  Eurone.  But  he  pointed  out  that  many  laige  portions  of  the  so-called  Permian  of 
Europe  had  been  already  proved  to  be  only  stained  Carboniferous.  The  fossil  listB 
were  rounded  on  a  wrong  classification  of  the  rocks,  which  had  not  yet  been  set  liglii. 
Beliering,  therefore,  that  the  Permian  system  must  be  broken  up  and  ^rt  given  back 
to  the  Lower  Kew  Bed  and  Magnesian  Limestone  series,  previously  sd  wdl 
established,  aad  part  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  he  was  inclined  to  refer  the  Pernio- 
Carboniferous  of  Principal  Dawson  to  the  latter,  the  difference  in  the  plants  bong 
onl  J  such  as  might  reasonably  be  exj^ted  between  the  newer  and  older  portions  of  a 
series  representing  immense  lapse  of  time  and  changing  conditions.  Principal  Bawwm 
had  shown  that  the  beds  in  question  were  similar  in  almost  ail  but  colour,  and  oon- 
fbrmable  to  the  underlying  undoubted  Carboniferous.  If,  therefore,  they  were  higher 
than  any  Carboniferous  beds  of  England,  thev  must  be  synchronous  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  unrepresented  time  between  the  Carboniferous  and  so-cnlled  PennitB ; 
but  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  lower  rocks,  he  saw  no  neoetsity  in  the 
present  state  ef  our  knowledge  for  such  a  term  as  Permo-Carboniferous. 

Prof.  Bamsaj  could  not  agree  with  Prof.  Hughes  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  term  Permian.  The  staining  of  rooks  occurs  in  two  wa^,  namelv,  by  infiltration 
from  above  through  overlying  beds,  and  by  direct  deposition.  Silurian  rocks  sn 
often  stained  in  the  former  manner. 

The  President  remarked  that  this  paper  had  given  rise  to  an  interesting  diacuasioD. 
The  fact  of  two  deposits  being  conformable  in  one  place  and  unconformable  in 
another,  does  not  necesHurily  convert  them  into  one  system.  Be  thought  theie  were 
symntoms  that  the  Permian  would  eventually  be  reckoned  Upper  Carboniferoos. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  thitd  mode  in  which  rocks  were  stained,  namely,  by 
the  oxidation  of  iron  already  existing  in  the  beds. 

2.  <<  Note  OIL  the  Carboniferous  Conglomerates  of  the  Eastern  Part 
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of  the  Bafiin  of  the  Eden/'  By  J.  G.  Qoodchild,  Esq.  Oommimi- 
oated,  by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  EL  W.  Bristow,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  V.Q.B. 

The  aoUior  eomraeDoed  by  describing  in  detail  the  series  of  beds 
between  the  true  Basement  series  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the 
Monntain  Limestone  as  shown  in  eections  at  Ash  Fell.  The  general 
Bequenoe  in  descending  order  is  as  follows : — 

a.  Oarboniferous  Limestone,  with  a  few  thin  beds  of  stained  sand- 
stone and  fihale ;  thickness  not  less  than  1000  feet ; 

b.  Obliquely  laminated  soft,  red  sandstones,  with  coal-measure 
plants,  frequently  conglomeratic,  alternating  with  fossiliferous 
shales  and  beds  of  limestone ;  thickness  about  500  feet ; 

«.  Limestone,  500  or  600  feet  thick,  passing  down  into 
d.  Shales  with  thin  impure  limestones,  passing  down  through 
calcareous  conglomeratic  beds  into  a  series  of  apple-green  quartz 
oonglomeratee  and  chocolate  and  giey  shales,  succeeded  without 
any  dear  line  of  separation  by  the  drift-like  red  conglomerates, 
sandstones  and  shdes  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  CSarboni* 
Ibroos  Basement  beds,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  die  Upper  Old  Bed  elsewhere. 
The  author  desoribed  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  deposits  in 
"▼atious  parts  of  the  district  under  consideration,  and  the  disturbances 
which  have  affected  their  surface  distribution.    Along  the  Gross  Fell 
fisoaipment  a  group  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  occupies  an 
ezoeedingly  prominent  position,  especially  at  and  near  Boman  Fell, 
whence  the  author  proposes  to  call  these  deposits  the  Koman  Fell 
beds.    These  beds  represent  the  series  b,  and  also  the  lower  part 
of  «,  at  Ash  Fell.    Following  their  outcrop  towards  Cumberland, 
the  conglomeratic  beds  from  the  middle  downwards  increase  much  in 
thickness  and  become  much  coarser.    The  author  regards  Ihe  Boman 
'Fell  beds  as  approximately  on  the  horizon  of  the  Calciferous  Sand- 
stone series  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  he  remarks  that  they  are 
locally  undistinguishable  from  much  of  the  Basement  series,  and 
have  been  described  by  authors  as  undoubted  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Dttcvssioir. — Prof.  Hnghes  eonflnned  the  obeeirations  of  Mr.  Goodchild,  and 
■howed  their  importance  as  o^uinff  upon  inquiries  into  the  changes  of  the  land  which 
funisbed,  and  oi  the  currents  wliich  arranged  the  materials  of  the  beds  described. 

Prof.  Ramsay  remarked  that  the  author  was  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  worked  out  the  minor  details  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The 
Oroas  Fell  had  been  called  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  it  is  now  placed  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, but  no  distinct  Une  of  .demarcation  can  be  determined.  Prof  Hanuar 
ramarked  on  the  dirtribution  of  deposits  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Britain,  and 
refeired  especially  to  the  Carboni&rous  limestone.  In  the  south  of  Pembroke  and 
Glamorganshire  this  formation  is  2500  or  3000  feet  thick ;  in  the  DeTonshire  area 
leo  feet,  and  in  the  north  of  Glamorganshire  600-600  feet  represent  the  whole  of 
the  Mountain  Limestone ;  in  Coalbrook  Dale^  again,  its  thickness  is  only  about  100 
feet,  in  North  Wales  800  feet,  in  Anglesea  600  feet.  In  advancing  towards  Palieo- 
aoic  districts,  where  old  land  existed,  the  limestone  becomes  thin,  whilst  it  becomes 
^ thick  in  the  deep  water  areas,— in  Derbyshire  3000-4000  feet,  falling  off  to  less  than 
UOOO  feet  in  Cumberland,  where  it  u  split  up  bjr  sandstones;  and  this  is  still  mon 
strikingly  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  100  feet  or  limestone  is  a  rarity.  He  thought 
the  emtence  of  Coral  Ree&  in  the  Mountain  TJTnaitonifl  doobtfiil. 
/ 
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Mr.  Tiddeman  remarked  that  the  Mountain  Limestone  was  8000  or  4000  feet  thii^ 
in  the  Lake-district,  and  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  at  a  distance  of  15  miles,  only  600  ft. 

3.  "  An  AocjouDt  of  a  Well-section  in  the  Chalk  at  the  North  End 
of  Driffield,  East  Yorkshire,"  By  R  Mortimer,  Esq.  Communicated 
by  W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper,  which  was  in  continuation  of  a  former  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  417),  the  author  stated 
that  the  well-section  referred  to  passed  through  7  feet  of  clay  and 
47  feet  of  chalk,  the  upper  3  or  4  feet  of  the  latter  very  rubbly  and 
broken.  The  chalk  was  bedded  in  laminae  of  from  tV  in.  to  16  in. 
thick.  From  a  depth  of  20  feet  downwards  the  well  exposed  many 
nearly  vertical  partings  running  in  all  directions  through  the  Chalk, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  thus  marked  out  showed  numerous 
BtrisB,  such  as  were  described  in  the  author's  former  paper.  These 
striffi  were  in  most  cases  horizontal,  but  some  surfaces  showed  them 
at  an  angle  of  46°  to  the  horizon.  The  laminsa  of  which  the  chalk 
was  composed  were  separated  by  layers*of  a  softer  substance  like 
Fuller's  earth,  containing  1-67  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  T-OS  per 
cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  10*23  per  cent  of  alumina,  and  34*80  per  cent 
of  silica.  "Die  author  regards  this  soft  substance  as  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  chalk,  shells,  etc.,  caused  probably  by  the  periodical 
prevalence  of  great  waves  or  other  disturbances  in  the  Cretaceous 
sea.  The  e£fect  of  its  formation  he  considers  would  be  to  check  the 
upward  growth  of  the  mass  of  chalk,  which  he  now,  as  formerly^ 
ascribes  to  the  direct  secreting  action  of  numerous  zoophytes.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  states  that  the  surfaces  of  the  chalk  lamina 
are  more  or  less  irregular,  and  not  even  as  if  produced  by  quiet 
sedimentary  deposition.  The  paper  contained  detailed  analyses  of 
the  chalk  and  of  the  soft  partings. 

DiRcuRsioN. — Prof.  Hughes  thought  that  the  origin  of  the  particular  stractatii 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  question  for  mineralogists  and  ohemista,  thon^ 
somewhat  similar  forms  might  be  produced  mechanically.  He  pointed  out  that  its 
occasional  occurrence  along  fissures  not  in  the  line  of  bedding  was  (^uite  concluaiTe 
against  its  being  in  any  way  referable  to  the  period  of  original  deposition.^  As  to  the 
more  clayey  bands,  he  considered  the  ChalV,  though  often  composed  in  «  great 
measure  of  comminuted  organisms,  to  be  all  sedimentary,  and  had  therefore  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  how  more  clayey  matter  might  accumulate  oyer  yarioua  areas  at 
different  times. 

Mr.  Wiltshire  mentioned  that  argillaceous  bands  extending  oyer  wide  areas  aie  to 
he  observed  in  the  Chalk. 

Mr.  Whitaker  stated  that  day  bands  occur  near  Beachy  Head.  He  considered 
that  the  argillaceous  bands  are  not  seen  in  hard  chalk.  The  analyses  given  by  the 
author  were  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  remarked  that  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  presents  exceptional  charac- 
ters. The  sponges  found  fossilized  in  it  are  silidfied  throughout,  but  the  dlica  is 
confined  to  the  sponges,  and  does  not  invest  them. 

Mr.  Koch  stated  that  near  Nice  the  Dolomitic  Limestone  sometimes  exhibits  a 
structure  similar  to  that  described  in  the  paper,  and  that  when  this  stmctare  oooms, 
minute  crystals  can  be  detected  in  the  mass. 

4.  "  On  Slickensides  or  Eock-striations,  particularly  those  of  the 
Chalk."    ByDr.  OgierWard.   Communicated  by  Prof.  Morris,  F.G.& 

The  author  referred  to  previous  communications  on  this  suhjeot, 
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and  maintained  that  the  striaB  observed  in  chalk  are  to  be  regarded 
aa  slickensides  caused  by  disturbance  and  movement  of  the  rock. 
He  described  the  appearances  in  detail,  and  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  similar  striations  in  various  rocks. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Whitaker  said  that  some  of  the  specimens  on  the  table  sent  bj 
Dr.  Ward  showed  slickensides,  but  that  in  certain  cases  the  fibrous  stmctare  runs 
tlaongh  the  whole  substance. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  structure  in  an  undisturbed 
white  elay  resembling  pipeclay,  so  that  he  thought  the  appearance  eould  not  be  pro- 
duced by  motion. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  structures  brought  forward  appeared  to  be  of  two 
kinds  :  first,  slickensides  pure  and  simple ;  and  secondly,  fibrous  structure,  the  latter 
probably  due  to  ehemicdl  action,  either  by  an  incipient  formation  of  aragonite,  or  by 
the  formation  of  that  mineral  and  its  subsequent  partial  decompositioo. 


coi&i^Bs:po2sra3E2sroB- 


ON  THE  CHESIL  BANK. 

Sib, — ^I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity,  given  by  Mr.  Kinahan's  question, 
to  explain  what  I  mean  by  a  "  drowned  valley."  I  apply  this  term 
to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  occupies  a  valley  originally  subaeriol, 
and  excavated  by  subaerial  causes,  but  into  which  the  sea  has  sub- 
sequently run,  owing  either  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  or,  if  such 
a  thing  be  admitted  as  possible,  by  a  raising  of  the  level  of  the  ocean 
at  the  locality.  There  are  many  causes  which,  to  my  mind,  seem  to 
point  to  the  latter  as  having  really  happened. 

In  many  parts  of  the  English  coast  old  clififs  may  often  be  traced 
where  high  ground  meets  alluvial  tracts  of  salt  marsh.  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  formed  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Scrobicularia  Clays  which  overlie  the  submerged  forests.  These  cliffs 
do  not  indicate  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  bays,  which  have  since 
become  alluvial  tracts,  but  are  merely  traces  of  their  slight  enlarge- 
ment after  the  sea  had  gained  access  to  their  areas. 

The  order  of  events  has  been : — 1.  Excavation  of  the  valleys  by 
subaerial  causes.  2.  Growth  of  forests  now  submerged.  8.  Depres* 
Bion ;  and  formation  of  Scrobicularia  Clays  and  low  cliffs — probably 
the  period  of  the  30  feet  raised  beaches.  4.  Slight  re-elevation,  and 
silting  np  of  some  of  the  estuaries  (not  of  all),  bringing  them  into 
their  present  condition. 

The  reason  why  I  affirm  that  there  were  never  marginal  clife  to 
the  Fleet  is,  because  I  have  seen  no  vestiges  of  them.  The  gently 
undulating  surface  of  the  ground  declines  gradually  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  I  have  collected  fossils  from  the  outcrop  of  the  beds  at 
the  edge  of  the  Fleet,  where,  if  there  had  been  formerly  cliffs,  we 
ought  now  to  find  tumbled  talus.  Mrs.  Bristow's  chai-acteristio 
sketch,  in  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Magazine,  gives  an  exceedingly  good  idea, 
of  the  ground,  it  being  premised  that  all  shown  is  upland.  There  is  no 
alluvial  ground  shown  in  it.  The  only  alluvial  tract  is  a  small  part  at 
the  extreme  head  of  the  estuary,  whiqh  in  the  sketch  is  hidden  by  a 
projecting  mound.     BefeiTing  to  the  questions  opened  by  Colonel 
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Greenwood  and  Mr.  Kinahan  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of 
tiie  pebbles  which  foim  this  beach :  Colonel  Greenwood,  if  I  under- 
stand him  rightly,  considers  the  pebbles  to  trayel  along  the  beach, 
being  moved  onwards  by  waves  under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and 
consequently  on  the  average  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind.  I  have,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  long  ago,  noticed  this  action 
on  the  Ghesil  Beach.  I  have  seen  the  waves  roUing  in  from  the  Atlantic 
(for  we  ore  not  here  in  the  presence  of  narrow  seas,  as  Mr.  Kinahan 
appears  to  think)  take  up  the  pebbles  from  one  spot,  and  dash  them 
down  again  some  little  distance  to  the  leeward.  They  no  doubt 
travel  along  the  Beach  under  this  action.  But  does  it  follow  that 
that  is  how  they  came  there  ?  I  say,  no.  If  it  were,  how  could  the 
larger  stones  be  at  the  end  most  distant  from  the  main  land  ? 

Some  of  the  most  violent  storms  on  this  coast  come  somewhat 
from  the  south  of  south-west,  so  that  their  action  is,  I  suspect,  rather 
to  carry  the  pebbles  by  wave-action  towards  the  north-west  end  of 
the  Beach,  and  probably  their  attrition,  as  they  move  onwards,  partly 
accounts  for  their  gradual  decrease  in  size  as  we  follow  them  in  that 
direction. 

Among  the  pebbles  are  a  few,  chiefly  at  the  southern  end,  from 
Portland ;  but  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  Chert  from  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  the  west  of  Dorset  and  of  Devon,  and  of  other  pebbles^ 
which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Trias  of  the  same  district.  This 
shows  that  they  have  come  across  the  west  bay.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
explains  the  case  thus :  ^  ''  The  force  of  the  sea  increases  southwards, 
and  as  the  direction  of  the  bank  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the 
size  of  the  masses  coming  from  the  westward,  and  thrown  ashore, 
must  always  be  largest  where  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  currents 
is  most  violent."  It  seems  then  that  the  currents  must  store  up  an 
aooumulation  of  pebbles  beneath  the  bay,  within  reach  of  the  shore, 
which,  on  occasions  of  unusual  wave-action,  are  cast  up  in  masses 
upon  the  beach. 

0.   FiSHSB. 


WHY  ARE  THE  LARGEST  STONES  FOUND  AT  THE  EAST  END  OF 
THE  CHESIL  BANKP 
Sib, — ^It  has  puzzled  many  observers  to  And  that,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  largest  shingle  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chesil  Bank, 
though  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  whole  mass  of  pebbles  have 
travelled  from  the  westward — the  usual  inference  being  that  the 
further  the  pebbles  have  travelled  the  smaller  they  become. 

As  bearing  on  the  mechanical  problems  involved  in  this  striking 
phenomenon  of  nature — which,  seen  in  its  whole  extent  from  an 
elevation,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  large  railway  embank- 
ment— the  fact  is  extremely  interesting,  and  admits  to  my  mind  of 
a  very  simple  explanation ;  for  the  individual  stones  merely  follow 
the  law  applying  to  the  whole  bank,  which  increases  in  height  and 
^  Frinciplefl,  vol.  i.  p.  539.    1872. 
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seotiona]  area  as  is  it  approaches  PorUand.  It  is  evidetit  that  the 
force  of  the  insetting  tidal  current,  assisted  by  the  prevailing  wind, 
must  increase  in  angular  intensity  as  it  approaches  and  is  deflected 
from  the  hollow  of  the  bend  of  the  bank  produced  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Portland.  At  this  point  also  will  the  wind  waves  have 
the  greatest  power.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  that  the  amount  of 
material  cast  up  above  high  water  will  vary  as  the  energy  of  wave 
action  varies,  and  consequently  the  largest  stones  will  be  thrown  up 
at  the  point  of  intensest  action.  As  the  shingle  of  all  sizes  travels 
eastwu^  along  the  beach  the  smaller  stones  are  oast  up  firsts  the 
larger  ones  being  weightier  have  less  lateral  upshore  movement,  and 
BO  travel  further.  In  fact  I  conceive  the  phenomenon  must  neoes' 
sarily  follow  from  the  application  of  the  known  mechanical  law  of 
tiie  inclined  plane — ^the  greater  weights  travelling  up  a  more  ex- 
tended  and  therefore  lesser  gradient,  until  they  come  within  the 
naige  of  waves  sufficiently  powerful  to  cast  them  upon  the  bank 
itself. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  whole  bank  is  the  result  of  causes 
now  at  work,  and  which  have  continued  with  remarkable  uniformity 
since  the  last  relative  change  of  level  of  land  and  sea.  With  Mr* 
Fisher  I  agree  that  the  irregular  shingle-banks  and  inclosed  lagoons 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Einahan,  are  not  at  all 
parallel  phenomena. 

Hbath  Housb,  Blundbllsakds,  T.  MicT.T.ATin  Beads,  C.E. 

LiVBBPOOL,  April  Ith^  1874. 


BTB0DU8,  A  COAX-MEASTTRE  PISH. 

Sib, — While  examining  a  work  by  Pictet  this  morning,  entitled 
"  Traite  de  Paleontologie,"  I  stumbled  upon  the  following  remarks 
in  the  second  volume,  p.  256;  he  is  ispeaking  of  Hyhodus:  ''Beau- 
coup  d'autres  sont  connues  seulement  par  leurs  dents.  Deux  esp5ces 
sont  citees  dans  les  terrains  carbonif^res.  Ce  sont  les  Hybodtu  car- 
hanariuB  et  vicinalis,  Giebel  de  Wettin." 

His  authority  for  this  statement  is  Giebel,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Fauna  der  Vorwelt."  I  was  much  surprised,  and  yet  gratified,  to 
find  that  my  opinion  of  Hybodua  being  a  Coal-measure  Fish,  arrived 
at  quite  independently,  should  be  corroborated  by  so  eminent  a 
palaeontologist  Of  course  my  statement  that  Hybodua  had  never  beeH 
described  previously  to  my  paper  as  a  Goal-measure  Fish  is  erroneous; 
but  considering  that  Agassiz,  Owen,  Huxley,  Pander,  Munster, 
M'Coy,  Newberry,  etc.,  etc.,  do  not  refer  to  the  work,  nor  to  the  fact 
in  any  way,  I  consider  myself  quite  justified  in  making  it.  However, 
Giebel  and  I  have  arrived,  quite  independently,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  teeth  of  Hybodus  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  Coal-measures,  and 
we  coincided  so  far  that,  in  a  list  of  PalsBozoic  Fishes  I  am  preparing, 
I  had  actually  named  our  English  Coal-measure  Hybodus,  H.  carbon- 
aniML  This  name,  however,  I  must  withdraw,  if  my  species  does 
not  resemble  his ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  any  means  of  com- 
paring their  characteristics:   for  Giebel's  work  is  not  among  the 
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geological  books  I  have  access  to ;  so  the  specific  name  of  the  JBy&o- 
dua  from  our  Oarboniferoos  formations  most  for  the  present  be  in 
abeyance. 

Nbwca8tlb-ok.Ttnb,  W.  J.  Babkas,  L.B.C.P.L. 

Apnl  24M,  1874. 


MAQISTEB  SCHMIDT  ON  THE  SHIELDS  OF  FTERASFIS  AND 
SCAPHASPIS.^ 

Sib, — ^I  have  just  received,  by  the  kindness  of  Herr  Magister 
Schmidt,  a  paper  by  him  entitled,  **  On  Pteraspids  in  general,  and  on 
PteraBpia  Knerii  in  particular,"  which,  I  dare  say,  may  come  to  the 
notice  of  some  of  your  readers.  Herr  Schmidt  reiterates  the  view 
which  I  have  previously  discussed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  shields  for 
which  I  proposed  the  genus  Scaphaqns.  Let  me  agaih  say  here  that 
no  evidence  whatever  is  adduced  by  Herr  Schmidt  in  support  of  the 
notion  that  Scaphaspia  is  the  ventral  shield  of  Pieraapia  and  Cyatk- 
aapia.  That  such  a  connexion  is  a  possibility,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ; 
but  with  a  very  much  larger  number  of  specimens  to  study  than 
Schmidt  or  Eunth  have  had,  and  with  the  same  hypothesis  present 
in  my  mind,  1  have  been  unable  to  find  justification  for  its  adoption. 

With  regard  to  the  Galician  Pteraapia,  1  have  already  stated  in  the 
Gbulogigal  Maoazims,'  after  examining  specimens  from  this  locality 
in  Vienna,  I  was  led  to  doubt  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  PL 
Knerii.  The  Viennese  specimens  come  very  close  indeed  to  PteraapU 
roatraiua  and  Scaphaapia  LloydiL  The  specimen  of  a  disc  now  figured 
by  Schmidt  comes  so  close  to  that  of  PL  Crouckii  that  it  must  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  that  species.  Magister  Schmidt  is  mistaken  in 
assuming  an  excluaive  association  of  JP^.  roatratua  with  Sc.  reetma. 
On  this  matter  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  my  friends  at  Ludlow 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Cornstone  area  would  give  their  experience. 

The  asserted  presence  of  bone-lacunae  in  the  Heterostraci  certainly 
cannot  be  accepted  on  such  evidence  as  that  which  Herr  Sclimidt 
adduces.  Either  his  sections  do  not  show  definite  bone-lacunse  or 
they  have  been  very  inadequately  lithographed. 

Naples,  April  26th.  E.  Rat  LaNKESTKB. 

^  For  Magister  Schmidt's  letters  see  Gbol.  Mao.  1873,  Vol.  X.  pp.  162  and  330- 
*  For  Mr.  Lankoster's  reply  see  op.  eit.  Vol.  X.  pp.  190  and  478. 
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I. — On  thib  Dawn  and  Dbyblopment  of  Live  on  the  Eabth.^ 
By  Hbnry  Woodwabd,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Muaeaio. 

IN  *The  East/  that  wonderftil  cradle  of  the  human  race,  towards 
whose  sunrise  we  turn  to  find  the  dawn  at  once  of  Ci\'ilization 
and  Bomance,  Nature  exhibits  herself  in  all  the  exuberance  of  her 
Titalitj,  both  of  plant  and  animal.  The  summer  and  the  i-ainy 
season  unite,  with  no  intervening  period  of  spring  and  autumn. 
Seasons,  like  days,  spring  suddenly  into  full-blown  development. 
Night  is  succeeded  by  day  without  dawn,  and  day  by  night  without 
the  lingering  hues  of  eve. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  our  ideas  of  Creation,  derived  as  they 
undoubtedly  were  from  Oriental  tradition,  should  take  the  form  of 
the  opening  of  subtropical  life  rather  than  of  our  more  graduated 
temperate  zone ;  or  that  we  should  read  of  man  and  all  animate 
creation  springing  suddenly  into  being  from  the  rainy  waste  of 
chaos,  each  and  all  fully  developed,  as  we  behold  them  to-day  I 

"Nothing  was  in  being,"  say  the  old  men  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
"All  was  null  and  void;  there  was  no  sky,  no  earth,  no  sea,  no 
shore  ;  suddenly  seven  warriors  found  themselves  seated  on  the  edge 
of  a  lake,  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  their  wives  were  already 
working  in  the  wigwams." 

No  legend  can  more  vividly  bring  before  us  the  notion  that  man 
has  passed  his  infancy  as  if  in  a  dream. 

If  for  a  moment  we  recall  our  own  early  recollections,  we  shall 
generally  find  they  carry  us  back  to  some  event,  or  place,  or  person, 
which  filled  our  dawning  intelligence,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else, 
and  beyond  which  we  are  unable  to  peer  through  the  mist. 

Taming  from  the  consideration  of  our  own  impressions, — which, 
after  the  minutest  self-investigation,  would,  unassisted  by  the  guid- 
ance of  friends  older  than  ourselves,  simply  land  us  at  the  same 
oonclnsion  arrived  at  by  Topsy — "spect  I  growed," — let  us  learn 
how  far  History  traces  back  the  ancestry  of  our  race  and  the  changes 
of  the  world  we  dwell  in.  Alas !  written  documents  do  not  carry 
us  back  more  than  thirty  or  forty  centuries,  whilst  the  most  ancient 
remains  of  edifices,  built  at  any  previous  epoch,  which  also  may  be 
called  **  archives  of  stone  "  date  back  perhaps  2000  years  earlier; 

^  'Being  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delifered  before  the  Bradford  Philosopfaioal 
Bocietj,  March  5th,  1873,  aud  elsewhere. 
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but  far  beyond  this  short  historio  period,  which  scarcely  comprises 
the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  generations,  extends  a  space  of 
time,  certainly  far  longer,  known  to  us  only  by  pure  tradition. 
Mankind,  already  arising  from  its  infancy  to  a  mote  enlarged  self- 
consciousness,  had  begun  to  link  age  to  age  by  l^ends,  poems,  and 
symbolic  formula.  The  reminiscences  of  great  events,  mig^tions, 
wars  of  races,  alliances,  exterminations,  and  triumphs  of  industry, 
were  incorporated  into  religion  itself,  and  in  an  increasingly  varied 
form  were  handed  down  from  age  to  age  as  the  heritage  of  nations.' 

In  still  more  ancient  times,  in  the  dim  mist  of  bygone  ages,  our 
ancestors  lived  the  life  of  wild  beasts  in  forests  and  caves. 

Tradition,  no  less  than  history,  is  dumb  as  to  this  epoch  of  the 
human  race ;  but  by  the  labours  of  the  geologist,  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  somewhat  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  earliest 
ancestors  of  ours  so  long  unknown  to  us. 

If  then  History  and  Tradition  cannot  relate  these  earlier  chapters 
in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  but,  like  the  efforts  to  recall  the  events 
of  our  childhood,  are  arrested  by  want  of  memory  from  telling  us 
more,  how  powerless  are  they  to  inform  us  of  those  long  lapses  of 
ages  when  the  lower  animals  already  peopled  iliis  earth  of  ours— 
animals  whose  life-history  probably  extended  over  tens  of  thousands 
of  generations  before  Man,  the  proud  ruler  of  the  Earth,  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  his  conquests  ! 

How  then  can  we  ever  hope  successfully  to  trace  the  dawn  of  life 
upwards  to  its  source  through  that  long  vista  of  ages  comprised  in 
the  life  of  our  planet,  in  comparison  to  which  man's  whole  existence 
is  but  as  a  thing  of  yesterday  ?  Truly  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  task  seems  at  first  sight  far  more  remote  in  prospect  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

What  records  can  we  search  ?  What  monuments  explore  ?  Has 
earth  no  sepulchre  for  the  mighty  save  those  erected  by  man  to  com- 
memorate his  short-lived  fellows  ?  Not  so ;  every  quarry  by  the 
road-side,  every  chalk-pit  and  brick-field  are  but  so  many  mausolea, 
in  which  repose  the  hosts  of  living  beings  which  peopled  earth,  air, 
or  sea,  in  the  old  time,  and,  like  the  piled-up  coffins  in  some  ancient 
cemetery,  they  rise  one  upon  another  until  they  culminate  in  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  beside  whidi 
the  proud  pyramid  of  Cheops  seems  but  as  a  mole-hill. 

Let  us  pry  into  this  mighty  charnel-house  of  Earth's  great  family, 
and  strive,  by  the  light  which  science  lends  us,  to  decipher  some  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  which  tell  to  those  who  can  read  them  aright 
the  life-history  of  our  globe.  And  here  a  wonderful  historical 
parallelism  presents  itself  to  our  minds  between  the  early  records 
of  mankind  and  those  of  the  earth's  life-history ;  for  just  as  the 
comparative  labour  of  the  palsDographer  increases  the  farther  be 
carries  his  researches  back  into  the  remote  past,  encountering  in 
turn  Koman,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian 
characters,  so  in  like  manner  the  palsBontologist  passes  gradually 
from  the  consideration  of  forms  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from 

^  Bedns:  English  edition,  edited  by  H.  Woodward.  ''The  Ocean,  Atmosphere^  and 
life,*'  Section  11.  page  190. 
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those  living  aiotind  him  to-day,  until  he  finds  himself  stnronnded  by 
a  fauna  and  a  flora,  whioh,  though  broadly  related  to  onr  own,  yet 
differs  so  much  in  every  detail  that  he  fails  at  onoe  to  peroeive  that 
it  has  anything  in  oommon  with  that  now  existing.  Yet  oomparative 
anatomy  and  comparative  botany  teaoh  as  that  all  the  types  of  jMust 
life — like  the  early  idphabeta  and  symbols  invented  by  mankind—^ 
can  be  brought  into  accord  and  correlated  with  existtng  types,  and 
that  in  each^  cose- one  system  of  classification  is  capable  of  embracing 
the  viphole.. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  records  of  Ekrtb's  monuments, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  call  in  the  geologist  to  explain  to  us 
sack  physical  facts  as  are  needful  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
before  attempting  to  lead  its  organic  remains  aright,  each  one  of 
wfai<^  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  hieiogiyphio  symbol  which  the 
paleontologist  aims  at  deciphering. 

fVom  the  geologist  we  learn  that  the  great  storehouses  wherein 
the  life-relics  of  the  earth's  past  inhabitants  lie  embalmed  are  the 
sedimentary  rocks.  He  tells  us  that  these  have  resulted  from 
the  wear  and  tear  carried  on  by  meteoric  agents  of  all  those 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  elevated  above  the  general  ocean  of  the 
globe.  We  thus  learn,  that  from  ike  very  beginning  of  life  on  the 
eaxth  there  must  have  been  areas  of  depression  and  areas  of  eleva- 
tion: on  our  planet ;  the  former  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  liEttter  forming  continents  and  islands  exposed  to  all  the 
influences  of  sun  and  wind,  frost,  snow  and  ice,  rain  and  rivers, 
without  which  no  sedimentary  deposits  could  have-  been  formed. 
We  learn,  moreover,  from  an  inspection  of  the  organic  remains  them- 
selves, preserved  in  the  various  rocks,  that  there  were  in  former 
ages  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  fresh-water  and  marine 
forms  of  life,  although  the  evidences  of  the  last-named  types  are 
by  far  the  most  abundant. 

Thus  in  the  ancient  submerged  Fbiest-bed  on  the  Norfolk  Coasts 
in  the  Brick-earths  of  Ilford  and  Gkays,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  London  Olay,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  old  land 
oonditions,  the  first  being  preserved  as  a  land-deposit,  the  second  as 
a  flnviatile  one  "  almost  in  aitH,**  the  last  named  being  an  estuarine 
or  near-Bhore  deposit,  formed  at  the  embouchure  of  some  large 
river,  probably  flowing,  as  the  Nile  does  at  the  present  day,  from 
near  the  Equator  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  watering  a  continent 
once  occupying  a  part  at  least  of  the  present  site  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  perhaps  embracing  within  its  extent  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  the 
Canaries  and  Azores,  all  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  mark  an  area  of 
disturbance  and  oscillation  of  level  which  may  have  been  more  than 
once  elevated  and  again  submerged  in  very  modem  times. 

But  although,  as  already  stated,  these  later  sedimentary  deposits 
afford  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  present  day,  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  their  geographical  distribution  has  been  greatly 
modified.  For  instance,  referring  back  to  the  Norfolk  Forest-bed 
and   the  Brick-earth  of  the  Thames  Valley,   we    find  abundant 
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evidence  in  the  Temaias  of  ElephauU,  ShinoeeroBe^,  Hifpo^^ani^  &o., 
that  the  Easteni  Goamies  were  stoeked  with  herds  of  ^uite  aoother 
order  from  likose  which  now  oooupy  our  pafitnre& 

Again,  in  the  Suffolk  and  Antwei'p  Crag  are  preserved  Immenae 
stores  of  the  bones  of  Whales  and  other  Cetaeeans,  also  reraalas  of  the 
kuge  Dinotberium,  with  Tapirs  and  other  land  quadrupeds;  whilst  in 
the  London  Clay  we  have  relies  of  abundant  subtropteal  vegetation, 
evideneed  by  Palm-wood  and  fruits,  with  remains  of  numeroai 
extinct  genera  of  animals,  such  as  the  Palaoiherium,  Anojiloiberium, 
and  Xiphodon,  sdlied  to  the  Tapir,  Horse,  Hyrax,  4o.,  with  many 
birds,  including  a  large  Btruthious  bird  of  the  size  of  the  laying 
Ostrich  {Dusomia  Londinieams),  and  an  aquatic  bird  witb  dentigeious 
mandibles,  the  Qd<mtopteryK  ioUmpiem ;  whilst  the  shores  of  the  estuaiy 
and  sea  into  which  'these  remains  of  terrestiial  life  were  earned 
was  the  home  of  Crocodilia,  Ohelanim,  and  Sharks ;  with  a  MoUuscan 
Fauna  rich  in  VoluUe  and  other  sea-snails,  and  teeming  with  JSTaali/t, 
Squids,  aaad  Outtle-fiBhea,  like  the  warmer  subtropical  seas  of  the 
present  day. 

We  have  in  the  Eocene  series  m  this  countzy  only  a  trace  of  the 
great  Nummulitic  formation  which  plays  a  &r  more  conspicuous 
part  than  any  other  Terticuy  rock  in  the  solid  framework  of  the 
earth's  omsi  On  the  Continent  it  becomes  a  great  limestone  for- 
mation, and  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  rising  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  eea.  It  oconrs  also 
in  the  Pyrenees,  a&d  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Oarpathiaos,  and 
is  in  full  force  In  the  Nortb  of  Africa,  as,  for  example,  in  Algeria 
and  Morocco.  In  Egypt,  tiie  quarries  in  this  rock  near  Cairo 
furnished  the  Pharoahs  with  building-stone  £or  the  Pyramids.^  It 
extends  into  Asia,  and  across  Persia,  by  Bagdad,  to  i3ie  mouths  of 
the  Indus.  It  occurs  in  Cutch,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  which 
separate  Scinde  from  PerBia,'and  forms  the  passes  leading  to  OabouL 
In  Thibet  it  has  been  found  at  an  elevation  of  16,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  it  has  been  followed  as  far  as  Eastern  Bexigal  and  the 
frontiers  of  China. 

These  vast  masses  of  strata  have  resulted  almost  wholly  from  the 
accuinulation  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  one  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life  belonging  to  the  Pbotozoa,  and  to.  the  same  class  as 
the  Eozoon  ComadeaMe^  to  be  alluded  to  presently. 

Beneath  these  Tertiary  beds,  which  partake  most  largely  of  ths 
forms  of  life  we  -see  around  us  to-day,  we  come  upon  a  series  of 
strata  known  as  the  Cretaceous  series,  the  thickest  bed  of  which  is 
the  Chalk,  whiob  at  some  places  attains  a  depth  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  and  covers  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  Europe.^ 

'  Herodotus  mistook  the  Nummulites  in  the  limestone  of  the  Pyramids  for  Beans. 
Bee  also  Exodus  v.  12. 

*  A  gigantic  oval  NummaUie  (as  large  as  a  hen's  egg),  named  lafhrnm  Ftnim 
by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Brady,  was  obtained  in  abundance  by  W.  K.  Loftus,  £sq.t 
in  1849-52  (during  the  progress  of  the  commission  appointed  to  demark  the  Turko- 
Persian  Frontier),  at  Eellapstun  Pass  near  1)6  PQlun  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  Penis. 
--Phil.  Trans,  i860,  p.  739.  pi.  77-SO. 

'  In  the  yoimgest  bed,  the  Macijitricht-ehalk,  we  find  the  JfM«Mwnf»|  a  great  lisardi 
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From  certain  preTalent  organisms  fband  m  it^  sueE  as  shdls  of 
0}f8ierB,  AmmamieM,  NauHK,  SUtrfithea^  and  Eddnodefma^  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes,  geologists  rightly  oonclude  it  to  be  a  Ixuly  marine 
deposit 

But  of  what  is  the  great  bnllc  oomposed  2  Is  it  merely  a  finely 
oomminuted  white  mud? — for  such  it  seems  to  be  to  the  unassisted 
eye.  No ;  when  washed  and  examined  beneath  the  mtorosoope,  we 
find  it  to  o(msist  almost  whoUy  of  two  distinct  minute  organisms. 

The  general  mass  of  it  is  made  up  of  very  minute  granules ;  but 
imbedded  in  this  matrix  are  innumerable  bodies,  some  smaller,  some 
larger,  but  on  a  rough  average  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  having  a  well-defined  shape  and  structure.  A  cubic 
inch  of  some  spedmens  of  chalk  may  contain  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  bodies,  compacted  together  with  incalculable  millions  of  the 
granules. 

The  larger  bodies  when  separated  prove  to  be  each  one  a  beauti- 
fully constructed  calcareous  fabric  made  up  of  a  number  of  chambers, 
communicating  freely  with  one  another.  The  commonest  of  these  is 
called  Qhhigerinay  and  sometimes  seems  to  compose  nearly  the 
entire  mass  of  the  chali:. 

In  the  soundings  carried  out  by  Oaptaifi  Dayman,  B.N.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  laying  of  the  submarine  cable  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland,  it  was  ascertained  that  almost  the  whole  floor  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  the  Atlantic,  more  than  1000  miles  across  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles  in  a*iiorth 
and  south  direction,  is  covered  (at  a  depth  of  1700  fathoms)  by  fine 
mud,  which,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  dries  into  a  greyish- white 
friable  substance  resembling  soft  grey  chalk.  When  examined  under 
the  mioroBcope,  it  proves  to  be  composed  ef  innumerable  Olobigerinm 
(together  with  Diatoms)  imbedded  in  a  granular  matrix. 

Thus,  ihen^  this  deep-sea  mud  is  substantially  Mke  the  Chalk. 
Prof.  Huxley  (upon  whom  the  task  devolved  of  examining  these 
deepHsea  soundings)  was  surprised  to  find  the  "granules"  of  the 
mud  in  whidi  the  OlobigerimB  abound  had  »  definite  fbrm  and  size. 
He  named  these  bodies  ^oecolUh^  but  doubted  their  orgsunic  origin. 
Dr.  Wallich,  who  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  MOlintock,  in  1860,  in 
tfa^  cnruise  of  H.M.S.  "Bull-dogj'^  verified  these  observations  of 
Huxley's,  and  added  the  interesting  discovery  that  not  unfrequently 
bodies  similar  to  these  eoceoliiht  were  aggregated  together  into 
spheroids,  whieh  he  termed  eoeecspheres: 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.K.S.,  in  making  a  careful  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  chalk,  observed,  as  Ehrenberg  had  done  before  him, 
that  mueh  of  its  granular  basis  possesses  a  definite  form.  Comparing 
these  formed  particles  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  soundings,  he 
found  the  two  to  be  identical ;  and  thus  proved  that  the  chalk,  like 
the  soundings,  contains  these  mysterious  eoccoliiha  and  eoecoapheres, 
as  well  as  the  shells  of  Qlohigefina.  Professor  Huxley  has  since 
traced  out  the  development  of  the  '^  eoeeoHtha  "  ft^m  a  diameter  of 

with  formidAlile  iawa,  wbieh  once  inhabited  the  Talley  of  the  Vense.    The  Zeiodon, 
Owen,  from  the  upper  Chalk  near  Norwich,  is  closely,  allied  to  the  MMoMwtut,. 
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y^'^y  of  an  inbh  up  to  tkeir  largest  -size,  whicli  is  aboat  yj^f  uid 
no  longer  doubts  that  they  are  preduced  by  independent  organisms, 
which,  like  the  GldbigeriiuB,  live  and  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at 
a  depth  of  two  miles  beneath  the  surface. 

There  seems  then  to  be  good  ground  for  the  conclusion  l^at  the 
(dialk  itself  is  the  dried  mud  of  an  ancient  deep  sea,  and,  like  the 
present  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  has  been  slowly  accumulated  in  the  abysses 
of  the  ocean.  We  thus  see  that  the  Chalk  and  the  Nummulitio  Lime- 
stone are  both  ^largely  formed  ef  the  dead  shells  of  Foraminifera 
accumulated  in  ^eep  and  wide  oceans,  which  onfce  and  again  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  old  world  continent. 

But  the  C^alk  furnishes  remains  of  many  organisms  %esidee 
Foraminifera.  it  has  afforded  relics  of  some  of  the  largest  of  those 
remarkable  flying  lizards,  the  PterodaciyleB,  at  present  met  with; 
whilst  the  lower  beds  have  also  yielded  one  of  the  latest  forms  of 
land  lizards.^ 

Thus  we  have  already  extended  'Our  researcfhes  back  stffiScien^ 
far  to  have  met  with  (hree  extinct  orderB, — ^the  Pteroaauria,  the 
Plesiosauria,  and  the  JHnosaurta, —  which  are  only  known  to  us  in 
a  fossil  state. 

The  succeeding  Greensand,  Neocomian,  Wealden,  and  Purbeck 
series  yield  us  many  more  types  of  these  ettinct  fossil  Beptilian 
forms,  and  exemplify  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  changes  in  climate, 
and  consequently  in  geographical  distribution,  which  must  baye 
taken^lace  to  enable  such  animals  to  Nourish  in  this  country. 

The  rare  shells  of  Pleurotomaria,^  as  also  Brachiopoda,  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  represented  in  the  Oolitic  and  'Cretaceous  rocks. 
Nor  do  we  find  many  new  orders  in  the  Oolitic  series  with  which 
we  are  not  already  made  acquainted  in  the  more  modern  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations.  The  most,  interesting  form  is  that  of  the 
Archaopteryx,  a  bird  with  a  remarkably  un-avian  development  of  its 
caudal  vertebras,  and  possessing  free  wing-digits  armed  with  claws. 
The  head  of  tbis  bird  is  wanting,  but  from  the  more  reoent  dis- 
coveries of  remains  of  extinct  birds  by  Prof.  0.  CI.  Marsh,  in  the 
Cretaceous  beds  of  Kansas,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  these 
earlier  birds  probably  possessed  mandibles  armed  with  teeth.' 

The  short-necked  and  massive  PlioBaurm,  which  occurs  both  in  the 
Portland  stone  and  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  affords  us  another  type  of 
those  ancient  and  extinct  sea-lizards  once  so  numerous  in  the  seas  of 
the  Mesozoic  epoch;  whilst  the  remains  of  the  great  CeUoBaumu 
and  Megdlosaums  testify  to  the  magnitude  of  the  land-reptiles  of 
these  Secondary  rocks. 

But  wliilst  the  Reptilia  during  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  Period 
increased  enormously  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters, 

*  AetuUhophoKs,  Huxley. 

*  On$  liiing  example  has  been  obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  Tallied  hf 
ik»  Damon  at  60/.  400  speciee  are  known  in  a  fossil  state  exien^g  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Chalk. 

>  Prof.  Marsh  has  diseorered  imo—Ifihthyomu  Htpmr,  Marsh,  and  Ap^tmrmU  9^^ 
Maish,  both  from  Kansas,  U.S. 
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both  in  size  and  numbersi  bo  as  to  have  caused  this  period  to 
be  oalled  "the  age  of  Reptiles,"  the  MamndUa  were  ap|Miren% 
rednoed  to  a  few  minute  forms  of  Insectivorous  Marsupials, 
known  to  us  only  from  a  rare  series  of  their  lower  jaws,  dis- 
covered in  the  Pnrbeck  beds  and  Stonesfield  slates,  the  largest  of 
which  was  no  bigger  than  the  living  Opossum.'  Yet  in  speaking 
of  the  huge  Beptiles  of  the  Old  World,  of  whose  colossal  size  we 
gather  a  notion  from  the  cases  containing  their  bones  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  the  plaster  restorations  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  how  apt  we  are  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  largest  amtnaU  of  the  present  day  far  exceed  in  size  those  of 
any  previous  ^poeh  I  Where  shall  we  find  a  fossil  lizard,  whether  of  the 
land  or  sea,  to  vie  with  the  great ''  Finner  whale  "  of  our  own  day  ? 
— hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or  ever  have  lived,  disporting  his  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  of  bone,  muscle,  and  blubber,  with  easy  roll  among  the 
waves,  secure  from  shipwreck  in  the  stormiest  sea.  ' 

The  great  class  of  Mammalia  then  to  which  we  belong  not  only 
includes  all  the  higher  orders  existing  at  the  present  day,  but  also 
the  largest  living  beings,  for  the  huge  fish-like  Cetaoea  are  true  warm- 
blooded air-breathers  like  ourselves,  and  are  as  assiduous  in  the  care 
of  their  young  as  is  the  tenderest  human  mother. 

In  the  Lias  we  meet  with  another  lype  of  extinct  sea-lizard,  the 
IdUhyosawusy  the  remains  of  which  have  been  largely  preserved  in 
England,  especially  at  Lyme  Kegis,  at  Street,  at  Barrow-on-Soar, 
and  at  Whitby. 

This  is  the  most  fish-like  of  the  lizards  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  and 
must  have  been  a  veritable  shark  amidst  the  smaller  fry,  to  judge  by 
bis  terrible  jaws  armed  with  hundreds  of  conical  teeth.  Indeed,  the 
contents  of  his  stomacdi  betray  even  a  cannibal  tendency,  for  when 
an  hungered,  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  stayed  his  appetite  till 
dinner-time  with  three  or  four  baby  Ichthyosaurs  au  naturd  t 

The  great  feature  of  the  Mesozoic  age  was  no  doubt  its  Ammonites ; 
but  besides  these  it  had  a  rich  assemblage  of  Trigonia,  a  shell  now 
only  foimd  living  on  the  coasts  of  Australia,  of  Terehrattda  and  Bhyneho- 
nelim,  of  CidarUw,  and  of  that  beautiful  form  of  Grinoid  ''the  Brad- 
ford Pear-enci-inite  "  Apioerinites  Parhinsoni ;  and,  lastly,  of  King- 
GTsba  and  other  Crustacea,  with  Dragon-flies  and  Cycadaceous  plants. 
In  the  Yeitebrate  classes  it  had  its  Chimsaroid  Sluurks,  with  palatal 
crushing  teeth ;  its  Pycnodont  fishes ;  its  Ichthyosawia,  Plesiosauriaf 
Pterosaurioy  and  Dinosauria ;  its  long-tailed  birds ;  its  all  but  oldest 
Mammals  yet  discovered. 

From  this  wonderful  and  rich  display  of  life-forms  we  next  pass 
ovrar  a  long  series  of  dreary  almost  unfossiliferous  red  sands  and 
marls  ohaiged  with  gypsum  and  rock-salt,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
scanty  evidences  of  another  lost  Beptilian  order  (the  Lahyrinthodon), 
helped  out  by  abundance  of  foot-tracks  of  quadrupedal  and  bipedal 
Beptiles,  and  some  perhaps  of  Birds  (?).  Some  exceedingly  mimUe 
tedk  have  also  been  obtained  near  Stuttgart,  which  are  considered  by 

1  See  Prof.  Owen's  Monograph  on  the  Meeosoio  Mammalia,  PaL  Soc.  1871, 
ToL  niT.  pL  i.-iT. 
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Prof.  Pleininger  to  be  those  of  a  ftery  small  MamTnid,  oalled  Jiiierclesiei 
atUiquiu,  believed  to  have  been  a  minute  plant*eating  marsupiaL 

In  the  Muschelkalk  a  omious  fossil,  determined  by  Prof.  Owen  to  be 
a  Saurian,  and  named  PlaeoduB  (originally  referred  by  Munster  and 
Agassis  to  the  class  of  Fishes),  has  Iraen  met  with,  which  had  palatal 
teeth,  and  fed  no  doubt  on  shell-bearing  Mollusca,  for  crushing 
which  its  broad  flat  teeth  seem  well  adapted. 

This  Muschelkalk  also  yields  a  biaautiful  form  of  stone-lily 
{Encrinus  lUiiformtM),  also  another  genus  of  Cephalcpods  allied  to 
the  Ammonites,  named  Ceratites, 

Here  geologists  draw  the  line  between  Paladozoio  and  Neozoic. 

The  latest  Palsoozoic  formation  is  the  Fermian,  a  series  of  rooks 
not  rich  in  fossils,  but  marked  in  this  country  by  limestones  rich  in 
magnesia,  often  forming  oonoretionary  masses  termed  "  botryoidal," 
and  largely  developed  in  Carinthia,  where  these  Dolomite  limestones 
form  vast  isolated  pillar-like  mountains,  which  have  been  compared 
to  ancient  coral  reefs  dolomitized  and  changed  to  stone,  and  lifted 
high  and  dry  out  of  the  sea,  like  some  big  wreck  cast  ashore,  to  tell 
of  their  former  submergence. 

These  Permian-beds  are  also  laigely  Copper-bearing  in  Gkrmanj, 
particularly  in  Thuringia.  ProductuB  horriduSs  Spirifer  vnd^lahu^ 
and  a  few  more  shells,  with  branches  of  a  Coniferous  tree,  together 
with  certain  fishes,  such  as  Ptatysomw  and  Palaoniseiu,  mark  ^ese beds. 

Leaving,  however,  these  comparatively  barren  rocks,  we  next 
come,  in  descending  order,  upon  what  must  evSr  be  looked  npcm  as 
the  most  wonderful  assemblage  of  fossil  organisms  in  the  entire 
stratified  series — the  Carboniferous  formation,  with  its  Coal-measmes, 
which  attain,  in  the  South- Wales  Coal-field,  an  ablegate  thickness 
of  12,000  feet,  and  comprise  100  seams  of  coal.  Every  one  of  these 
seams  has  its  roof-shale  and  its  under*clay.  The  roof-shale  marks  a 
break  in  the  conditions  of  vegetable  gpx>wth,  decay,  and  accumulation 
caused  byan  inundation  of  foreign  matter,  probably  introduced  by 
a  local  subsidence  of  the  area,  to  be  again  re-elevctted,  and  again 
covered  by  a  new  forest  of  Carboniferous  trees. 

Every  under-clay  is  full  of  Stigmaria,  the  roots  of  the  lai^r  trees 
which  contributed  by  their  growth  and  decay  to  form  the  CoaL 

What  were  the  trees  of  the  Forests  of  the  Coal-period  ?  Were  they 
Oaks  ?  or  Beeches  ?  or  Pines  ?  or  Gum-trees  ?  or  Palms  ?  No,  none 
of  these,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  humble  Cryptogams  were  in  this 
far-o£f  period  the  precursors  of  the  Sequoia  and  the  Oak ;  the  tittle 
Liverwort  and  humble  Club-moss  are  ^e  modem  representatives  of 
the  L^dodendran  and  the  SigiUaria ;  whilst  the  common  Mare*8-tail 
or  EquiBetum  of  our  ditches  was  then  a  giant  Calamite,  associated 
with  vast  numbers  of  ferns,  some  of  which  were  arboresoent  in  habit. 

In  its  stagnant  or  slowly  moving  streams  the  Archagoaawma  and 
AnthraeoiouruBf  another  type  of  Labyrinthodont  reptile,  moved, 
with  Baphetes,  PhoUdogasier,  and  some  thirty  others  of  its  kindrad« 
whilst  JSylonamtts,  probably  an  insectivorous  reptile,  may  have 
ascended  the  trunks  of  the  aged  trees  in  search  of  Insects,  of  which 
several  have  been  discovered  in  the  Coal. 
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Not  must  we  on^it  that  besides  a  Cliilognathous  Myriapod  {Xyh- 
hku  8igiUariiei)y  Dr.  Dawson's  labours  have  bronght  to  light  two 
air-breathing  Snails,  Pupa  veiusia  and  Convlua  priaeua. 

Among  the  fossils  foreign  to  the  Coal  Hsdf,  yet  found  associated 
with  it  in  the  Clay-ironstone  nodules  of  the  Coal-measures,  have  been 
discovered  numerous  small  King-  Craha,  a  beautiful  wing  of  a  large 
liOcost,  OryUacris  liihanthraca,  and  an  entire  Arachnide  from  the 
Dudley  Coal-field,  Eophryntu  Preatvieiit  two  SeorpionM  and  a  Spider 
from  the  Coal  of  Silesia,  tlie  Protolycosa  anthracophila. 

The  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  has  the  honour  of  famishing  the 
earliest-known  short-tailed  Crab  (the  PaUeinachus  longipes),  whilst 
the  Coal  presents  us  with  the  earliest-known  Lobster  (the  Anthra- 
palwmon  Grosaartii),  Another  form  of  Nautiloid  shell  is  also  here 
met  with,  belonging  to  the  genus  Goniatiies. 

Beneath  the  Coal  rests  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  sometimes 
with  the  Millstone  Grit  between.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  is 
for  the  most  part  a  truly  marine  deposit,  often  rich  in  Corals  and 
huge  Brachiopods,  Prodnctus  giganteuB,  with  large  Gasteropods, 
Ewmphdltu,  Macro€heilti8,  etc.,  and  with  several  species  of  Trilo- 
bites — another  truly  extinct  order  of  Crustacea  (unless,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  elsewhere,  the  TriMnta  are  but  a  lower  form 
of  Isopoda,  less  highly  developed  and  less  differentiated  than  those 
of  to-day).  Abundant  and  beautiful  forms  of  Crinoidea  occur  in 
these  rocks,  often  forming  entire  strata  of  vast  thickness  by  the  frag- 
ments of  their  stems  alone,  as  witness  the  Entrochal  marble  and  the 
Screw-stone  of  Derbyshire.^  The  Encriuite  marble  is  so  extensive 
as  to  be  quarried  for  mantelpieces  and  other  economic  purposes.  This 
marble  also  yields  a  new  type  of  Nautiloid  shell  (but  unrolled  and 
etraightened  out),  the  Orthoceras,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  group. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  both  at  the  outset 
in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  also  in  the  Chalk,  Gault,  and  Neocomian 
strata,  near  the  close  of  the  epoch  of  the  Tetrabranchiaie  Cephalopoda 
(or  four-gilled  division  of  this  order  of  Mollusca),  of  which  the 
NauHlus  alone  survives,  they  appear  and  disappear,  as  it  were,  in 
eoniortiona.  In  fEu^t,  these  chambered  shells  assume  the  most  varied 
curves,  spirals,  and  discoidal  twists  conceivable,  as  if  undergoing 
torture,  or  practising  fashions. 

Nor  can  I  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  mimicry  (as  Dr.  Darwin, 
Mr.  Wallace  and  many  other  Naturalists  have  pointed  out)  amongst 
animals  of  to-day  was  practised  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  by  very 
different  forms  of  life. 

TbuB  in  the  Solenhofen  Limestone  I  believe  long-tails  were  at  one 
time  set  forth  in  the  fashion-book  of  the  period ;  for  we  have  a  long- 
tailed  bird  (the  Arehteopteryx),  a  long-tailed  Pterodactyle  (the 
Rhamphorhynehua),  a  long-tailed  Crab,  the  Eing-Crab.  Tails  among 
Beptiles  have  been  mostly  in  vogue — ^the  earlier  Progs  even  wore 
taiiB,  and  their  babies  keep  up  the  remembrance  yearly,  but  drop 
them  as  soon  as  they  come  ashore. 

*  The  Woodoerinua,  a  beautiiW  form  of  stone-lily,  only  occurs  at  one  particular 
locality,  in  the  Oarboniferotu  Limestone  near  Bichmond,  Yorkshire. 
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Here  we  take  leave  of  our  Beptilian  friends,  and  go  on  farHieT 
back  in  time,  with  only  Fiskes  to  remind  us  of  '^  animaU  toith  hack- 
hones"  But  swelling  with  the  portents  of  future  raoes,  which  ahall 
arise  to  call  him  ancestor,  behold  the  giant  Fterygotus — ^largest  of 
Palaaozoic  Grustacea,  rividling  in  size  even  the  existing  Inachui 
KcBmp/eri  &*om  Japan,  and  far  more  muscular.  Doubtless,  in  his 
day,  both  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  in  the  Devonian,  he  played  an 
important  part,  devouring  all  things  which  came  in  his  way,  both 
old  and  new,  living  and  putrid ;  like  the  existing  members  of  his 
family,  he  had  not  a  high  stomach  I 

Still  evidences  of  land  I  Mr.  Samuel  Soudder,  of  Boston,  has 
deBcribed  several  Devonian  Insects^  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  Mr. 
Baily,  of  the  Irish  Sui-vey,  the  late  Prof.  Forbes,  and  others,  have 
described  several  Devonian  land-plants.  Corals,  as  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  were  plentiful,  and  many  formed  reef-like  masses 
of  great  size  and  compactness.  A  peculiar  form  of  Trilobite  with 
a  large  fan-tail  {Bronteus  flabellifer),  and  more  Brachiopods. 

The  fishes  have  a  tendency  to  imitate  King- Crabs ;  their  bncklera 
are  peculiarly  Crustacean-looking — another  oase  of  mimicry  :  «rho 
set  the  fashion  ?  and  who  followed  ? 

Judging  by  the  numbers  of  Trilobites  and  Crinoids,  we  have 
reached  the  ''  Kingdom  of  Siluria,"  and  behold  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Wenlock  Limestone,  its  stores  of  Brachiopoda,  its  oldest  King- 
Crab,  NeolimuluA  faUatiUy  its  queer  Pterygoid,  its  Corals  and  earliest 
remains  of  Fishes.  But  time  would  fail  to  tell  in  detail  the  fauna  of 
each  rook  of  Ludlow,  Wenlock,  Woolhope,  Llandovery,  Caradoo  and 
Bala,  Llandeilo  and  Arenig,  each  a  world  of  ages  in  antiquity,  but 
still  full  of  Crinoidea,  Starfishes,  Trilobites,  and  Lampshells,  with 
vai'ied  forms  of  Orthocerata. 

And  now,  wreathed  ia  OraptoUtes,  comes  the  Cambrian,  with  its 
Slate-rocks,  eind  more  new  l^ilobites,  a  Starfish  and  a  Crinoid, 
Lingulaa  and  Zoophytes.  Again  rock-mass  sucoeeds  to  rock-mass : 
Tremadoo-slates,  Lingula-flags,  Harlech-grits,  Llanberis-slates.  Is 
this  the  last?  No,  emphatically.  Logan  in  Canada  has  added 
yet  another  conquest,  and  brought  in  the  great  Zaurentian  kingdom, 
with  its  (as  yet)  single  fossil,  the  Eozoon  Canadense. 

What  is  this  Eozoon  Canadense  ?  This  to  us,  at  presmi,  oldest 
known  form  of  life. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  ''  Nummulitic  formation,"  a  lime- 
stone of  Eocene  Tertiary  age,  extending  from  England  to  China  in 
a  broad  band,  and  in  thickness  sufficient  to  help  to  build  up  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  Carpathians,  and  even 
the  mountains  of  Asia,  extending  into  China  and  Thibet 

This  limestone  is  made  up  largely  (often  entirely)  of  the  lenticular 
shells  of  Nummulites.  Instead  of  sheUs,  imagine  it  one  shell,  one 
animal,  and  you  have  a  notion  of  what  Eozoon  is  like. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Chalk,  covering  an  area  as  large  as  Europe, 
being  largely  composed  of  the  shells  of  a  microscopic  Foraminifer 
called  Qlobigerina.  Instead  of  many  shells,  imagine  it  one  shell,  and 
you  have  a  notion  of  what  Eozoon  is  like* 
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'  Bni  yem  will  probably  say,  ^  Thie  is  toe  mncb  to  aak  one  to  accept ;  tbe 
idea  of  a  kind  of  common  composite  animal,  however  simple,  stretch- 
ing from  the  shores  of  Labrador  to  the  margin  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  thence  northwardly  to  an  unknown  distance,  constituting  a  wild 
and  ru^ed  region,  often  rising  into  hills  40G0  feet  high,  and  focm- 
ing  clitifo  ISOO  feet  sheer  vertical  depth  I " 

Let  us  instead  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Paofic  Ocean.  Ket  an 
island  in  the  intertropical  region  that  lifts  its  head  above  the  wave 
but  is  made  of,  or  fringed  mthf  Coral  Beefs.  Florida  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  within  the 
tropics,  are  alike  coral-bound  or  coral-built.  Here  then,  I  think,  we 
shall  find  a  parallel  instance,  derived  from  a  higher  grade  (the 
Zoophyta),  in  which  <x)mposite  animals  are  world-makers  en  f«Uy 
as  large  -a  scale  as  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  if  not  larger. 

Speaking  of  the  Atlantic  mud,  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  writes: 
"  The  mud  was  entirely  filled  with  the  delicate  siliceous  root-fibres 
of  the  vitreous  sponges,  binding  it  together,  and  traversing  it  in  all 
directions  like  hairs  in  mortar.  This  mud  (he  goes  on  to  say)  was 
adiMly  alive;  it  stuck  together  in  lumps,  as  if  there  were  white  of 
^SS  ™i^6<^  with  it,  and  the  glairy  mass  proved  under  the  microscope 
iohe  living  sarcode.  Prof.  Huxley  regards  this  as  a  distinct  creature, 
and  calls  it  ''  Bathybius."  Wyville  Thomson  inclines  to  look  upon 
ft  as  ''  simply  a  sort  of  diffused  mycditun  of  the  different  distinot 
spoBges  growing  at  the  bottom."  "  This  view,"  he  adds,  "  accords 
well  with  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the  sponges." 

This  Bathyhius  agrees  exactly  with  Huxley's  description  of  his 
universal  basis  of  life,  or  Protoplasm,  which  he  traces  in  so  many  and 
various  bodies,  and  which  behaves  like  an  ordinary  Amceha,  **  draw- 
ing in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of  its  substance." 

Whether  the  so-called  Protoplasm  is,  or  is  not,  the  i:dtimate  basis 
of  life, — whether  it  grows  naturally  from  dead  matter  on  which  it 
feeds,  as  the  brewer  supposes  the  beer  or  wine  to  feed  on  the  lees, — 
whether  it  can  be  made  as  a  chemical  compound  from  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed, — we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state.  But 
I  have  been  enabled  to  show  you  in  a  very  rough  and  hasty  way 
— (1)  That  the  oldest  organism  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  being  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  Feraminifera 
associated  together  so  as  to  form  a  common  Protozoan  Reef,  j«st  as  a 
Coral  island  is  a  Zoophytan  Reef.  (2)  That  the  Chalk  and  Nummulitic 
Limestone  have  been  similarly  built  up  of  aggregations  of  myriads 
of  Protozoans  filled  with  the  same  sarcode,  or  Protoplasm,  as 
the  Eozoon.  (3)  That  each  geologic  period  4ts  we  ascend  stage  by 
stage  upwards  in  the  chronology  'Of  our  Earth  does  not  point  to  a 
periodic  re-creation  of  all  thinys,  but  rather  tends  to  show  that  a 
gradual  development  of  life  has  been  taking  place  ever  since  its  first 
appearance. 

We  have  not  a  perfect  and  complete  history  of  life  on  the  globe, 
nor  is  it  a  thing  to  be  ever  expected.  Geologists  have  learned  to 
say  "  we  don't  Jmoio  "  about  a  great  many  things  which  at  one  time 
they  either  thought  they  did  know,  or  they  were  credited  by  their 
friiMids  with  such  prescience. 
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But  making^  eTery  aUowance  for  our  ^noranee  of  past  life-poiodB, 
and  also  for  the  imperfeetiott  of  the  gedogioal  reoord,  I  think  it  oan 
be  clearly  demonfltrated  that  there  is  "a  eomUmdtif  of  life  os  tk€ 
earth  "  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  life  to  oar  own  day :  that  the 
changes  whk)h  ha^e  taken  place  have  resulted  fronr  alterations  in 
physical  conditions,  such  as  the  eleirationand  subsidence  of  the  land, 
bringing  about  changes  of  climate,  causing  migrations  and  mo^fi- 
oations  in  distribution,  in  numbers,  size,  eta.  That  from  period  to 
period,  in  the  fer-ofTpast,  the  various  groups  have  in  turn  prevailed 
as  leaders  in  the  kingdom  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus 
in  early  times  the  Cephalopoda  ruled,  later  on  the  Omgtaeea 
came  to  the  fore,  then  probably  Fi$he8  took  the  lead,  but  were 
speedily  overpowered    by  ihe    Saurians.      These  Land   and    Sea  j 

Beptiles  then  prevailed  until  Mammalia  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
since  when  it  doubtless  became  a  struggle  for  supremacy  until  Man 
was  created.  Then  came  the  age  (^  Invention ;  at  first  of  flint  and 
bone  implements,  of  bows  and  arrows  and  fish-hooks ;  then  of  spears 
and  shields,  swords  and  guns,  lucifer-matches,  railways,  eleotrio 
telegraphs ;  since  when  even  the  great  whale  has  given  in  his  ad«  | 

hesion  to  the  new  Eang  Steam,  and  is  dying  out  of  the  way  quietly. 

One  fact  more  deserves  tobe borne  in  mind:  that  iis,  the  immensity 
of  time  since  life  first  began.  Originally  only  Plutonic  or  Metamor* 
phic  rocks  existed.  As  these  yielded  to  weathering,  they  produced 
sediments  which  assisted  to  form  the  Palaaozoic  rocks.  Again,  these 
in  their  turn  were  denuded  wherever  elisvated  above  the  sea,  and 
assisted  to  form  by  their  wreck  the  Mesozoio  strata,  from  all  of 
which  the  Tertiary  have  in  like  manner  been  made.  But  animals, 
by  their  labours  and  accumulated  skeletons,  have  probably  am* 
tributed  more  largely  than  any  other  source  to  build  up  the  masses 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  Nor  is  it  to  the  highest  in  the  zoological 
scale  that  this  task  of  mountain-buiidiaig  has  been  entrusted  by 
Nature;  on  the  contrairy,  the  two  humblest  classes,  the  Pbotozoa 
and  C(Bi.BMTKBATA,  havo  been  diosen;  tO'  rear  these  imperishable 
monuments;  whilst  our  great  stores  of  mineral  fuel,  upon  the 
continuity  of  which  the  vast  industries  of  this  country  depend,  are  the 
result  of  the  aocumulated  growth  and  decay  of  lowly  organized 
Cryptogamic  plants^  allied  to  our  existing  Glub^mosses  and 
Equisetacen. 

n. — Notes  on  Cabbonifxbous  Lamellibrancsuta  (Monohtasia). 

By  BoBBBT  ETHBRmoB,  Jnniar,  F.Q.S. 

Oemu  FscTKN,  Brugui^. 

(PLATE  XIII.) 

Pbctbn  Sowerbii,  McCoy.    Plate  XIII.  Figs  1  and  2.  i 

P.  Sowerbii,  McCoy.    Synop.  Carb.  Pos.  1844,  p.  100,  pi.  14,  fig;.  1. 

P.  Valdaieut,  Keyserling  and  De  Verneuil.    Murchison's  Geol.  Euasia,  1946,  voL  ii. 

p.  32S,  pi.  27,  fiff.  9.  I 

„        „      D'Orbigny.    Proclrome  de  Pal.  1849,  i.p.  188.  I 

P.  Bathut,     D'Orbigny.     Prodrome  de  Pal.  1849,  i.  p.  139. 
P.  Sowtrhii,  Morria,    Cat.  Brit.  Fos.  1864,  p.  176. 
jimutitif^  8ow9rbUj  HeCoy.    Brit.  BeU.  Foa.  1866,  p.  478. 
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To  illustrate  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Jan.,  on  Scottish  Carboniferous  Mpsjlusca. 
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p.  VMrnrntj  Huxley  and  Btheiddge.  Oat  Fob.  Mua.  Praet.  GteoL  1865,  p.  110. 
P.  &meH>ii,  HaixI^  and  £tb«ridge.  <Cat.  Foa.  Miu.  Fraot.  Geol.  1866,  p.  109. 
Avieulapeaten  Sowerbii^  Armstrong  and  Touag.    Cat.  Carb.  Foa.  W.  Scot.  Trans. 

GeeL  Soc.  Glasgow^  1871,  iiL  appu  p.  47. 
F.  \F9mg  ammiumT)  Jfathw,  De  Eaninek.  fieeb.  Aaim.  ^oa.  Garb.  Blaibeig,  1873, 

f .  94,  pL  3,  fig.  19. 

8p,  >ehairs. — Shell  oyaie-elltpiioal,  «r  snborbicular,  slightly  convex 
in  the  median  Hne,  flattened  towards  the  margin;  ears  small,  pointed, 
depressed,  triangular,  snbequal,  conate,  their  apices  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  beaks,  forming  a  re-entering  angle,  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  general  periphery  of  the  shell,  l^th  separated  from 
the  b^dy  of  the  shell,  with  their  *enter  edges  convex ;  umbones 
simple,  straight,  and  pointed ;  muscular  impression  large,  and  sitiH 
ated  near  the  beaks  and  posterior  margin ;  shell  thin  and  delicate ; 
surface  ornamented  with  numerous  close,  fine,  concentric  lines. 

Obe. — When  the  shell  is  removed,  the  inner  lamina  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a  series  of  beaatiful  V-shaped  or  zigzag  markings,  very 
acate  about  iS^e  convex  centre  i*f  the  sbell,  bat  becoming  expanded 
and  opened  oat  towards  the  margins.  The  true  shell  often  has  the 
appearance  of  a  thin,  almost  smooth  or  slightly  wrinkled  skin,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  concentric  lines  of  growth ;  now  and  then,  under 
certain  conditions  of  preservation,  a  number  of  fine  lines  may  be 
seen  in  the  substance  of  the  true  ^ell,  especially  when  held  at  an 
oblique  angle ;  these  are  probably  a  more  perfect  condition  of  parts 
of  some  of  tiie  V-shaped  strisB. 

P.  Sowerhil  undergoes  a  considerable  amount  of  change  in  form, 
according  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  specimens  have  been  sub- 
jected. We  frequently  find  two  deep  grooves  extending  from  the 
beaks,  one  on  each  side ;  the  lateral  portion  of  ilie  shell  from  these 
grooves  to  the  margins  becomes  much  flattened,  and  in  some  cases 
even  concave,  but  notwithstanding  this,  still  retaining  on  the  surfaces 
from  which  the  shell  has  been  rempved  the  characteristic  V-shaped 
markings.  Again,  pressure  appears  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  in- 
equilateral aspect,  so  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  one  to  doubt 
the  true  specific  identity  of  the  specimen  in  question. 

The  present  species  was  originally  described  by  McCoy  from  an 
Irish  specimen ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  his  large 
work  on  the  "  British  Palaeozoic  Fossils  "  tiiat  the  peculiar  V-striae 
were  noticed.  In  this  work  the  species  was  referred  to  Klein's 
genus  Amusium,  from  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  ears  of 
the  shell.  Under  the  name  of  P.  ValdaicuSf  Eeyserling  and  De 
Yemeuil  had  in  the  mean  time  figured  the  lower  part  of  P.  SotDerbii, 
showing  the  characteristic  markings,  from  the  Carboniferous  series 
of  Russia.     It  is  also  the  P.  BaihuB  of  D'Orbigny. 

Prof,  de  Eoninck  has  lately  pointed  out  ^  that  Mr,  Meek  has  pro- 
posed for  similar  pectiniferous  shells  the  generic  name  of  Entolium, 
but  that  this  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  the  section  or  sub- 
genus FBeud-amusium  of  Klein,  in  which  the  learned  Professor 
places  P.  Soieerbii.  He  further  remarks  that  it  has  considerable 
affinity  with  P.  avicvlatua,  Swallow. 

^  Daaer.  ijdM.  Foa.  Bkiberg,  p.  96. 
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Goldfuss  has  iigared  hi  bis  '^  Petrefecta  Germanlfle  **  two  sbells 
closely  aUied  to  P.  Sowerhii,  One,  P.  striolatas,  from  the  transitian 
limestone  of  the  Eifel,  has  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  ean 
and  the  general  oharaeters  of  our  Carboniferouft  species,  but  vith 
longitudinal  strisd  in  the  place  of  concentric  lines^^  The  other,  diB- 
tingnished  as  P.  PhiUipaiif  from  the  Greywack6  of  the  Gfets 
district,  Silesia,  possesses  concentric  lines,'  and  altogether  shows  a 
great  resemblanee  to  P.  Smoerbii, 

In  their  description  of  P.  Valdaicus,  Count  Eoyserling  and  M«  de 
Yemeuil  point  out  the  afBnity  borne  by  their  shell  to  P.  ienmtriatw. 
Monster,  from  the  German  Muschelkalk ;  if  not  identical,  the  shells 
aro  vevy  closely  allied. 

In  the  elevation  of  the  ears  above  the  general  periphery  of  the 
shell,  P.  Sowerhii  approaches  some  Ck>litio  Pectens  (McCoy).  If  w» 
aro  to-  regard  the  present  shell  other  than  as  a  true  Peeten^  it  appears 
to  me  that  Klein's  genus  Aanusium  is  the  correct  resting^-plaoe  for 
it,  as  placed  by  McCoy.  Tate  describes  the  lattev  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ''Shell  nearly  equivalve,  gaping  in  front  and  behind; 
smooth  outside,  generally  marked  with  radiating  lines  inside."^ 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  I  have  examined  casts  or  decorticated 
specimens  of  P.  SotoerbH,  the  V-striss  appear  as  hollow  grooves,  im« 
parting  the  idea  that  they  had  been  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
some  special  substance  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  shellt 
of  a  more  destructible  nature  than  its  chief  constituents. 

In  a  specimen  from  a  shale  of  the  Second  Kingshaw  Limestone, 
near  Carluke,  I  have  distinctly  seen,  the  cartilage  pit  in  the  hinge 
under  the  beaks. 

The  disiingttishfng  eharacters  of  P.  Sowerhii  are  undoubtedly  tt^e 
general  form  and  surface  ornamentation,  form  and  position  of  the 
ears,  and  when  seen  the  V-strisa. 

Localities  and  Position. — The  chief  localities  are  the  following — 
England:  Longnor,  Derbyshire  (Mus.  Pract  Gkol.) ;  Lowick,  Nor- 
thumberland  (McCoy). — Scotland:  Lockridge  Quarry,  near  Stewarton, 
Ayrshire  ;  Femie  Hill,  near  Gilmerton,  Edinburghishire,  both  in  the 
shale  of  the  Main  Limestone;  Shield  burn,  near  Benthall,  E.  Kilbride, 
in  shale  bands  in  ash  below  Main  Limestone ;  Teiglam  burn,  Lesma- 
hagow,  in  shale  over  the  Wee  Limestone ;  Cleekhimin  Quarry,  near 
Carluke,  Thorn  Farm  Quarry,  near  Carluke,  and  Snabe  Quarry,  near 
Strathavon,  all  in  shale  below  the  Main  Limestone ;  Ponfeigh  bum, 
near   Douglas,  in  shale  above  the  Main  Limestone;  Calderwater, 
near  Basket  Farm,  E.  Kilbride,  in  shales  of  the  Crossbasket  Iron- 
stone Series ;  Mayfield  Ironstone  and  Limestone  Pit,  near  Carluke^ 
Locbknowe  Pit  (No.  5),  Kingshaw  Moss,  near  Carluke,  in  shide 
above  the  Second  Kingshaw  Limestone  (Qeol.  Survey  Scotland). 
Carluke,'  in  Lingula  Ironstone  (Armstrong  and  Young).     Calder* 
water,  opposite  Old  Mines  of  Calderside,  and  Newfield  Quarry,  near 
E.  Kilbride,  in  shale  between  the  First  and  Second  Calderwood 
Limestones;  Burnbrae  Old  Quarry,  near  E.  Kilbride,  in  shale  below 

»  Plate  160,  %.  7.  »  ibid.  fig.  6. 

*  Ralph  Tate,  in  Woodward*!  Manual  of  MoUiMca,  1868,  lecond  edition,  p.  412. 
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the  Calderwood  Cement  Stone,*  Eirktonbolm  Cement  Works  and 
Glebe  Quarry,  E.  Kilbride,  in  the  Calderwood  Cement  Stone  (Qeol. 
Survey  Scotland).  Cunningham  Bedland,  Craigenglen,  and  Corrie 
bum,  in  the  Lower  Limestone  (Armstrong  and  Young).  The  fore- 
going are  all  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  Group.  Birk- 
wood  bum,  near  Lesmahagow,  in  the  shales  of  the  McDonald  Clay- 
band  Ironstone,  Middle  Limestone,  or  Co'al  and  Ironstone  Group* 
(Geol.  Survey  Scotland).  The  following  is  in  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  Group:  Gillfoot  House,  near  C&rluke,  in  shale  above 
the  Gillfoot  or  Belston  Bum  Limestone  (Geol.  Survey  Scotland).' 
Mr.  C.  W.  Peach  has  also  obtained  this  shell  from  black  shale  at  the 
Abbey  Craig,  Bridge  of  Allan.  The  original  Irish  localities  are 
Brucklers,  in  yellow  sandstone ;  Linsapaste,  in  Carboniferous  slate ; 
and  in  the  Culm  of  Bundoran,  Ballintrillick  (McCoy). 

In  Bussia,  recorded  as  P.  Valdaicits,  from  Limestone  at  the  base 
of  the  Carboniferous  series  on  the  borders  of  Bistriza  (Valdai). 
Prof,  de  Eoninck  records  it  from  Bleiberg  (Carinthia)* 

Oenus  AviouLOPEOTEN,  McCoy. 

AviouLOPBCTEN  OBT&A,^  R.  Etboridge,  jna. 

jA.  oryui^  B.  Etheridge,  jun.    Mems.  Geol.  Suryey,  Expl.  23,  Scotland,  IS73,  p.  108. 

This  name  was  proposed  for  two  portions  of  a  curiously  marked 
pectiniferouB  shell,  which,  although  fragments,  differ  so  widely  in 
their  ornamentation  from  that  generally  found  in  this  genus  as  to  be 
woTthy  a  specific  name.  One  piece  shows  the  remains  of  the  ears 
and  upper  portion  of  the  shell,  and  the  other  that  of  the  ventral  or 
lower  part  The  ears  appear  to  have  been  small.  Tlie  shell  is 
thin,  and  covered  with  peculiar  blob-like  depressions,  arranged  in 
consecutive  lines,  the  markings  of  one  line  alternating  with  those  of 
the  next,  and  so  on.  These  depressions  present  an  appearance  as  if 
a  number  of  grains  of  rice  had  been  uniformly  pressed  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell,  and  then  removed,  leaving  behind  them  impres- 
•  sions  of  their  forms.  Those  portions  preserved  show  that  when 
perfect  the  shell  was  of  some  considerable  size. 

Locality  and  Position, — Merry  and  Cunningham's  Limestone  Pit, 
near  Carlake,  Lanarkshire,  in  shale  above  the  Second  Eingshaw 
Limestone  (G^eol.  Survey  Scotland).     Collected  by  Mr.  J.  Bennie. 
Aticulopbctbn  EiiLiPTiccs,  Phillips.    Plate  XIII.  Fig.  3. 

JPeeten  eUipticui.  Phil.  Geol.  York.  1836,  ii.  p.  212,  pi.  6,  fig.  16. 

McCoy.    Synop.  Carb.  Fos.  1844,  p.  92. 

Morris.     Cat.  Brit.  Fos.  1854,  p.  164. 

Huxley  and  Etheridgc.  Cat.  Fos.  Mus.  Pract  Geol.  1868,  p.  1 10. 

Sp.  chars, — Ovate,  most  convex  below  the  beaks,  but  generally 
mucb  compressed  and  flattened  towards  the  margins,  becoming 
elongate  with  pressure ;  hinge-line  short,  straight ;  ears  small,  sub- 
equal,  the  posterior  somewhat  the  larger,  both  delicately  striated 
vertically ;  shell  very  thin,  papyraceous,  and  nearly  smooth,  often 
wrinkled  irregularly  ;  muscular  scar  large  and  sub-central. 

1  The  Lower  Coal-measares  of  some  writers. 

>  The  Survey  specimenB  were  collected  by  Messrs.  Bennia  and  Maooonoohie. 

*  Or,  O0v(a,  ru)$. 
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Obs, — I  have  ventured  to  refer  Pig.  3  to  Phillips's  P.  dUpUau^ 
notwithstanding  the  very  short  description  and  imperfect  figure  of 
the  former ;  hut  it  appears  to  me  to  correspond  hotter  with  the  cha^ 
Factors  of  the  species  as  given  by  Phillips  and  McCoy  than  wUh 
any  other  of  our  British  Avictdopecten$.  It  has  gieat  affinities  with 
Pecien  Sowerbiif  so  much  so  indeed,  that  were  not  the  ears  placed 
after  the  usual  manner  of  the  genus,  instead  of  at  an  elevated  angle, 
as  in  the  former,  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  that  spedes, 
more  especially  when  in  compressed  specimens  the  grooves  from  ^e 
beaks  down  the  sides  of  the  shell  ai'e  present,  consequent  on  pressure. 
The  ears  are  the  only  portion  upon  which  any  ornamentation  is  trace- 
able, as  the  body  of  the  shell  is  quite  devoid  of  radiating,  and  with 
but  few  and  wide  apart  concentric  lines.  McCoy  mentions  the 
existence  of  colour  markings,  dark  zigzag  on  a  light  ground.  Like 
that  of  P.  Sowerbii,  the  shell  of  A,  ellipticua  was  very  thin,  even 
more  so  I  imagine,  sometimes  presenting  quite  a  shrivelled  appear- 
ance. Under  the  name  of  P.  inomatm  (Phil.),  McCoy  briefly  de- 
scribed *  another  species,  the  characters  of  which  also  closely  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  present  shell.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
Phillips's  original  description,  but  McCoy  states  that  the  surface  ifl 
"concentrically  waved  with  obtusely  rounded,  smooth  wrinkles." 
May  not  the  two  shells  A,  (Peelen)  dliptietia  and  P.  inomaius  be  the 
same  under  slightly  different  aspects?  I  have  never  seen  a  specimea 
of  P.  inomaius,  so  merely  throw  out  the  su^eation.  Two  specimens 
of  an  Avicuiopecten  have  come  under  my  notice  presenting  the  ovate 
form,  and  small  striated  ears  of  the  present  species,  with  the  shell 
removed,  showing  the  V-striae  so  diaracteristic  of  P.  Sotoerhii 
Whether  A.  ellipticua  also  had  these  markings,  the  materials  at  hand 
do  not  permit  me  to  state  with  any  certainty.* 

Localities  and  Position. — Calderwater,  near  Tower  on  Oalderwood 
Grounds,  near  E.  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  in  shale  of  the  Orosshasket 
Ironstone  series;  Mayfield  Ironstone  and  Limestone  Pit,  near  Oai- 
luke,  in  shale  above  ttie  Second  Eingshaw  Limestone ;  Calderwater, 
opposite  Old  Mines  of  Calderside,  near  B.  Kilbride,  in  shale  above 
the  Second  Calderwood  Limestone,  all  in  the  Lower  Carbonifeioufl 
Limestone  Group.  In  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Limestone  Groups 
old  quarry  near  Andershaw,  Glespin  Water,  near  Douglas,  Lanark- 
shire, in  shale  between  two  beds  of  Limestone  (Geol.  Survey  Soot- 
land)  ;  Teiglam  Bum,  Lesmahagow  (C.  W.  Peach),  in  black  sbale. 

Oenus  PosiDONOMYA,  Bronn  (=:Po8n)ONiA,  Bronn). 

PosmoNOMTA  coB&uoATA,  Etheridge.    Plate  XIII.  Figs.  4,  5,  and 6. 

Anomia  corrttgata,  Etberidge,  MS.     Armstrong  and  Young's  Cat.  Carb.  Fos.  W. 

Scot.,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1871,  iii.  app.  p.  45.    (no  deserip.) 

Potidommya  eorrugata,  E.  £th.,  jun.    Mems.  Geol.  Surv.  £xpl.  32,  Soot.,  1873,  p.  10^ 

^  Synopsis  Carb.  Fossils,  1844,  p.  94. 

•  My  friend  Mr.  C.  "W.  Peacb  has  lately  shown  me  another  specimen  of  a  ralw 
possessing  the  small  ears  of  this  species,  and  ornamented  with  the  V-strisB  of  f. 
Sowerbii.  I  find  that  in  some  notes  attached  to  the  description  of  Fiemopectm 
Shumardianus,  Winchell,  Messrs.  Meek  and  Wortben  state  that  one  of  them  (Mr. 
Meek)  has  described,  in  the  '<  Report  on  the  Coal- measure  Fossils  of  Nebraska"  (t 
work  I  have  unfortunately  not  seen),  a  aheU  with  the  hinge-line  in  one  ralTe  straigbt* 
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Sjp.  chars* — ^Variable  in  oufliiie,  bat  generallj  irregalarly  ovate^ 
compressed,  oooasionally  assuming  an  oblique  form,  at  times  narrowed 
towards  the  beaks,  and  expanded  towards  the  ventral  matgin ;  beaks, 
in  t^e  ovate  forms  nearly  central,  in  the  oblique  forms  nearer  the 
anterior  end,  sharp,  prominent ;  anterior  end  rounded ;  posterior  end 
somewhat  truncated ;  the  distinguishing  oharaoter  of  the  shell  is  the 
very  irregular  concentric  wrinkles  which  cover  the  surface ;  in  nearly 
all  adult  specimens  these  are  supplemented  by  a  variable  number  of 
strongly  wrinkled  ribs,  which  radiate  from  the  beak  to  the  ventral 
margin  on  the  centre  of  the  shell  only,  leaviug  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ends  merely  covered  with  the  concentric  markings ;  shell  tiiin. 
Oba. — ^This  shell  was  originally  regarded  as  a  species  of  ilnomta, 
but  the  examination  of  a  large  series  of  specimens,  many  showing 
both  valves  united,  has  convinced  me  that  it  has  nearer  affinities 
with  Fosidonomya.  Not  a  single  specimen  has  shown  the  perforated 
valve  of  Anofaia^  Posidonomya  Ab$0ni,  Brown,^  is  a  closely  allied 
shell,  and  is  equally  variable  and  coarsely  wrinkled,  but  wants  the 
radiating  ribs.  In  the  possession  of  the  latter,  P.  corrugata  ap- 
proaches McOoy's  F,  cosiatOf*  but  has  in  addition  the  concentric 
wrinkles,  which  are  absent  in  the  Irish  shelL  In  this  species  the 
radiating  ribs  are  confined  to  the  number  four  in  each  individual, 
whilst  in  P.  eorrugcUa  they  are  variable,  as  few  as  two  and  as 
many  as  seven  have  been  noted.  Highly  gregarious,  and  at  certain 
localities  very  common. 

•  Locality  and  Po»t<ton.-^North  Lickprivick  Farm  Old  Quarry,  near 
£.  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  in  shale  above  the  Main  Limestone; 
Fiddler's  bum,  opposite  Headsmuir,  near  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  in 
shale  below  BaasgiU  Ironstone ;  Jock's  bum  above  Hallcraig  Bridge, 
near  Carluke^  in  shale  between  the  First  Kingshaw  Limestone  and  the 
Liagida  limestone,  and  also  in  the  latter ;  Burnbrae  Old  Quarry,  Gill 
bum,  Quarry  near  Mossneuk  Farm  House,  and  bum  under  Bum- 
head  Farm  House,  all  near  E.  Kilbride,  in  shale  immediately  below 
Oalderwood  Cement  Stone;  Old  Quarry,  near  Limekilns  House, 
near  E.  Kilbride,  in  the  Calderwood  Cement  Stone;  Kirktonholm 
Cement  Works,  Calderside  Cement  Works,  Boghead  Quarry,  and 
Kewfield  Farm  Cement  Works,  all  near  E.  Kilbride,  in  shale  above 
Oalderwood  Cement  Stone  (Geol.  Survey  of  Scotland).' 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  ZIII. 
PiOb  1.-— P<M<#ri  S<no0rhii,  McCoj.    Showing  the  conate  ears  and  V-ttrisB.    Slightlj 

enlaiged.    L.  limestone  series.    Espeiston,  near  Edinburgh. 
Fio.  2. — Another  specimen,  much  compressed,  with  the  ears  wanting. 

and  in  the  other  fomine,  at  the  beaks,  a  retreating  angle  (Illinois  Oeol.  Rep.  iii. 
page  454).  It  may  be  that  the  two  yalres  of  P.  Sawerhii  differed  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner ;  this,  however,  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  proved  by  those  pos- 
sessing specimens  showing  the  valves  in  nnion.  Messrs.  Meek  and  Worthen  point 
out  the  resemblanee  of  P,  Shumardiamm  to  F.  Sowerhii. 

>  Salter,  Hems.  Geol  Survey  England  and  Wales,  Country  around  Wigan,  1862, 
p,  36,  fig.  1,  *. 

«  Synop.  Garb.  Fos.  1844,  p.  78,  t.  13,  %  16. 

'  Recorded  as  Anomia  eomtgata  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Young,  from  Boghead, 
in  a  thin  band  of  limestone,  in  the  Upper  BladL  Shale,  and  Dalrey,  Ayrshire,  in  the 
Lover  Limestone.    (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  iii.  app.  p.  46.) 
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Fio.  Z.^Avieulopectm  elliptieui,  Phillips.    Natural  rise.    Shale  of  the  L.  Osiixm- 

iferons  Limestone  series.    Teiglam  Barn,  Lesmahagow. 
Fxo8.  4,  (f,  and  6. — PoHthnomya  corrmgatOy  Btheridge.    Shale  aboTe  the  Galderwood 
Cement  Stone,  L.  Carboniferous  Limestone  Group,  Eirktonholm  Cement 
Works,  E.  Kilbride. 
For  the  specimen  from  which  Fie.  1  is  taken  I  am  mudi  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Bennie,  who  obtained  it  from  the  lociuity  above  mentioned.  The  original  of  Fig.  3  was 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  G.  "W,  Peadi;  and  those  from  which  Figs.  4,  6,  and  6  were 
drawn,  are  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Paton,  of  E.  Kilbride,  who  obtained  them  at 
the  locality  mentioned,  and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
examining  nnmerous  other  fossils  from  that  district. 

in. — On  thb  Physical  Oaubs  of  thb  Subkbsoshos  aitd  EnEsasHCi 

OF  THE  Land  dueinq  thb  Olaoial  Epooh. 

By  Jambs  Cboll,  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Scotland. 

AN  ordinary  glacier  descends  in  virtue  of  tbe  slope  of  its  bed, 
and,  es  a  general  rule,  it  is  on  this  account  thin  at  its  oom- 
menoement,  and  thickens  as  it  desoends  into  the  lower  valleys, 
where  the  slope  is  less  and  the  resistance  to  motion  greater.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  continental  ice,  matters  are  entirely  different.  The 
slope  of  the  ground  exercises  Jittle  or  no  influence  on  the  motion  of 
the  ice.  In  a  continent  of  one  or  two  thousand  miles  across,  the 
general  slope  of  the  ground  may  be  left  out  of  account ;  for  any 
slight  elevation  which  the  centre  of  such  a  continent  may  have  will 
not  compensate  for  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  the  ice  by 
mountain  ridges,  hills,  and  other  irregularities  of  its  surface.  The 
ice  can  move  off  such  a  surface  only  in  consequence  of  pressure 
acting  from  the  interior.  In  order  to  produce  such  a  pressure, 
there  must  be  a  piling  up  of  the  ice  in  the  interior ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ice-sheet  must  thicken  from  the  edge  inwards  to  the 
o^itre.  We  are  necessarily  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  though  we 
should  not  admit  that  the  ice  moves  in  consequence  of  pressure  from 
behind,  but  should  hold,  on  the  contraiy,  that  each  particle  of  ice 
moves  by  gravity  in  virtue  of  its  own  weight ;  for  in  order  to  have 
such  a  motion,  there  must  be  a  slope,  and  as  the  slope  is  not  on  the 
ground,  it  must  be  on  the  ice  itself :  consequently,  we  must  oonclnde 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  slopes  upwards  from  the  edge  to 
the  interior.  What,  then,  is  the  least  slope  at  which  the  ice  will 
descend  ?  Mr.  Hopkins  found  that  ice  barely  moves  on  a  slope  of 
one  degree.  We  have  therefore  some  data  for  arriving  at  least  at  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  probable  thickness  of  an  ice-sheet  covering  a 
continent;  such,  for  example,  as  Greenland  or  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
The  Antarctic  Continent  is  generally  believed  to  extend,  on  an 
average,  from  the  South  Pole  down  to  about,  at  least,  latitude  70°. 
In  round  numbers,  we  may  take  the  diameter  of  this  continent  at 
2800  miles.  The  distance  from  the  edge  of  this  ice-cap  to  its 
centre,  the  South  Pole,  will,  therefore,  be  14:00  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  Continent,  like  Greenland,  is  undoubtedly  covered  with 
one  continuous  sheet  of  ice  gradually  thickening  inwards  from  its 
edge  to  its  centre.  A  slope  of  one  degree  continued  for  1400  miles 
will  give  twenty-four  mUes  as  the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  the  Pole- 
But  suppose  the  slope  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cap  to  be  only  one- 
half  this  amount,  viz.  a  half  degree, — and  we  have  no  -evidence  that  a 
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slope  80  smair  would  be  safBcient  to  discharge  the  iee^ 
— Btill  we  have  twelve  miles  as  the  thickness  of  the 
cap  at  the  Pole.  To  those  who  have  not  been  ac- 
oustomed  to  reflect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
problem,  this  estimate  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  extravagant;  but  a  slight  consideration  will^ 
however,  show  that  it  would  be  even  more  extravagant 
to  assume  that  a  slope  of  less  than  half  a  degree  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  outflow  of  the 
ice.  In  estimating  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  con- 
tinental ice  of  one  or  two  thousand  miles  across,  our 
imagination  is-  apt  to  deceive  us.  We  can  easily  form 
a  pretty  accurate  sensuous  representation  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet ;.  but  we  can  form  no  adequate  re- 
presentation  of  its  superficial  area.'  We  can.  represent 
to  the  mind  with  tolerable  accuracy  a  thickness  of  a 
few  miles,  but  we  cannot  do  this  ii^  reference  to  the 
area  of  a  surface  2800  miles  across.  Consequently,  in 
judging  what  proportion  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
should  bear  to  its  superficial  area,  we  are  apt  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  under-estimating  the  thickness.  We 
have  a  striking  example-  of  this  in  regard  to  the 
ocean*  The  thing  which  impresses  us  most  forcibly 
in  regard  to  the  ocean  is  its  profound  depth.  A  mean 
depth  of,  say,  three  miles  produces  a  striking  impres* 
sion ;  but  if  we  could  represent  to  the  mind  the  vast 
area  of  the  ocean  as  correctly  as  we  can  do  its  depth, 
sAafloi0n«sf  rather  than  depth  would  be  the  impression 
produoed.  A  sheet  of  water  one  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  and  only  one  inch  deep,  would  not  be  called 
a  deep  but  a  very  shallow  pool  or  thin  layer  of  water. 
But  such  a  layer  would  be  a  correct  represeB.tation  of 
the  ocean  in  miniature.  Were  we  in  like  manner  to 
represent  to  the  eye  in  miniature  the  Antarctic  ice- 
cap, we  would  call  it  a  thin  crust  of  ice*  Taking  the 
mean  thickness  of  the  ice  at  four  miles,,  the  Antarctic 
ice-sheet  would  be  represented  by  a  carpet  covering 
the  floor  of  an  ordinary- sized  dining-room.  Were 
those  who  consider  the  above  estimate  of  the  thickness 
of  the  Antarctic  ice-cap  as  extravagantly  great  called 
upon  to  sketch  on  paper  a  section  of  what  they  should 
deem  a  cap  of  moderate  thickness,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  would  draw  one  of  much  greater 
thickness  than  twelve  miles  at  the  centre. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  a  section 
across  the  cap  drawn  to  a  natural  scale;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  sheet  having  a  slope  of  half  a  degree. 
No  one  on  looking  at  the  section  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  too  thick  at  ^e  centre^  unlesahe  were  previously 
made  aware  that  it  represented  a  thickness  of  twelve 
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miles  at  that  place.  It  may  be  kere  mentioned  tkat  had  the  section 
been  drai¥n  upon  a  much  larger  scale — ^had  it,  for  instance,  been 
made  seven  feet  long,  instead  of  seven  inches — it  would  have  diown 
to  the  eye  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  iliinness  of  Hie  cap. 

But  to  avoid  all  objections  on  the  score  of  over-estimating  the 
thickness  of  the  cap,  I  shall  assume  the  angle  of  tiie  upper  surfooe 
to  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  and  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
one-half  what  it  is  represented  in  the  section.  The  tSiickBess  at  the 
Pole  will  then  be  only  six  miles  instead  of  twelve,  and  the  mean 
thickness  of  the  cap  two  instead  of  four  miles. 

Is  there  any  well-grounded  reason  for  concluding  the  above  to 
be  an  over-estimate  of  the  actual  thickness  of  the  Antaietie  ice? 
It  is  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  d  jpn'ori  reason  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  probability  of  such  a  thickness  of  ice,  but 
rather  because  it  so  far  transcends  our  previous  experience  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  admit  such  an  estimate.  If  we  never  had  any  ex- 
perience of  iee  thicker  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  England,  we 
should  feel  startled  on  learning  for  the  first  time  that  in  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland  the  ioe  lay  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.  Again,  if 
we  had  never  heard  of  glaciers  thicker  than  those  of  Switzerland, 
we  could  hardly  credit  the  statement  that  in  Greenland  they  are 
actually  from  2000  to  -3000  feet  thick.  We,  in  this  country,  have 
long  been  familiar  with  Greenland;  but  till  v«ry  lately  no  one  ever 
entertained  the  idea  that  i&at  oontinent  was  buried  under  one  con* 
tinuous  mass  of  ice,  with  scarcely  a  mountain  top  rising  above  the 
icy  mantle.  And  had  it  not  been  that  the  geological  phenomena  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  have  for  so  many  years  accustomed  our  minds 
to  such  an  extraordinary  condition  of  things.  Dr.  Bink's  description 
of  the  Greenland  ice  wonld  probably  have  been  regarded  as  the  ex- 
travagant picture  of  a  wild  imagination. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  or  not  the  facts  of  observation  and 
experience,  so  far  as  they  g^,  bear  out  the  conclusions  to  which 
physical  considerations  lead  us  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of 
continental  ice ;  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  ice  of  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

First,  In  so  far  as  the  Antarctic  ice-sheet  is  concerned,  observation 
and  experience  to  a  great  extent  may  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  blank. 
One  or  two  voyagers  have  seen  the  outer  edge  of  the  sheet  at  a  few 
places,  and  this  is  all.  In  fact,  we  judge  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  in  a  great  measure  from 
what  we  know  of  Greenland.  But,  again,  our  experience  of  Green- 
land ice  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  outskirts.  No  one,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  Prof.  Nordenskiold,  has  penetrated 
to  any  distance  into  the  interior.  Dr.  Hayes's  excursion  was  made, 
however,  not  upon  t^aie  real  inland  ice,  but  upon  a  smaller  ioe-field 
connected  with  it ;  while  Prof.  Nordenskiold's  excursion  was  made 
at  a  place  too  far  south  to  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  North  Greenland,  even  though  he  had  pene- 
trated much  further  than  he  actually  did.     However,  the  state  of 
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things  as  recorded  by  Haye»  and  by  Nordenskiald  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  thii^  in  the  interior  of  the  continent 
They  both  found  by  observatioQy  wliat  follows  as  a  necessary  result 
from  physical  consideratiooa,  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  plain, 
under  which  hills  and  valleys  are  buried,  gradually  slopes  upwards 
towards  the  interior  of  the  eonHvenL  P^of.  Nordenskiold  states  that 
when  at  the  extreme  point  at  which  he  reached,  thirty  geographical 
miles  from  the  coast,  he  had  attained  an  elevation  of  2200  feet,  and 
"that  the  inland  ice  continued  constantly  to  rise  towards  the  interior, 
so  that  the  horizon  towards  the  east,  norths  and  south,  was  termi- 
nated by  an  ice-border  almost  as  smooth  as  that  of  the  ocean." 
(QiiOL.  Mao.  1872,  VoL  IX.  p.  360.) 

Dr.  Hayes  and  his  party  penetrated  inwards  to  the  distance  of 
about  seventy  miles.  On  the  first  day  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
great  Mer  de  Olace,  the  second  day's  journey  carried  them  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ice-sheet.  Oa  the  third  day  they  travelled 
thirty  miles,  and  the  ascent,  whidr  had  been  about  6^  diminished 
gpradnally  to  about  2^.  They  advanced  on  the  fourth  day  about 
twenty-five  miles;  the  temperature  being  30°  below  zero  (Pah.). 
"  Our  station  at  the  camp,"  he  says,  **  was  sublime  as  it  was  danger- 
ous. We  had  attained  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  were  seventy  miles  firom  the  coast,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  frozen 
Sahara  immeasurable  to  the  human  eye.  There  was  neither  hill, 
mountain,  nor  gorge,  anywhere  m  view.  We  had  completely  sunk 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  the  sea,  and  no 
object  met  the  eye  but  our  feeble  tent,  which  bent  to  the  storm. 
IHtful  douds  swept  over  the  face  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  which^ 
desoending  towards  the  horizon,  glimmered  through  the  drifting 
snow  that  scudded  over  the  icy  plain — to  the  eye  in  undulating  lines 
of  downy  softness,  to  the  flesh  in  showers  of  piercing  darts."  (Open 
Polar  Sea,  p.  134.) 

Dr.  Rink,  referring  to  the  inland  ice^  says  that  the  elevation  or 
height  above  the  sea  of  this  icy  plain  at  its  junctioo  with  the  out- 
skirts of  the  country,  and  where  it  begins  to  lower  itself  through  the 
valleys  to  the  friths,  is,  in  the  ramifications  of  the  Bay  of  Omenak, 
found  to  be  2000  feet,  from  which  level  it  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior.   (Joum.  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Soa  1863,  vol.  xxiii.) 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Whymper  in  1867,  at- 
tempted a  journey  to  some  distance  over  the  inland  ice,  is  of  opinion 
that  Greenland  ia  not  traversed  by  any  ranges  of  mountains  or  higk 
land,  but  that  the  entire  continent,  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  four  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  is  covered  with  one  continuous 
unbroken  field  of  ice,  the  upper  surface  of  which,  he  says,  rises  by 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  interior,  {"  Physios  of  Arctic  Ice,"  Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soa  for  February,  1871.) 

Suppose  now  the  point  reached  by  Hayes  to  be  within  200  miles 
of  the  centre  of  dispersion  of  the  ice,  and  tho  mean  slope  from  that 
point  to  the  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Antarctic  cap,  to  be  only 
half  a  degree ;  this  woald  give  10,000  feet  as  the  elevation  of  the 
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centre  above  the  point  reached.  But  the  point  reached  was  5000  feet 
above  sea-level,  consequently  the  surfieu^e  of  the  ice  st  the  centre  of 
dispersion  would  be  15,000  feet  above  sea-level,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  what  1  have  concluded  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  Antarctic  ice-cap  at  its  centre.  And  suppoong  we  assume  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground  to  have  in  the  central  xegion  an  eleva- 
tion as  great  as  5000  feet,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  still  thia 
would  give  10,000  feet  for  the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  the  centre  of 
the  Greenland  Continent.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion  in  re- 
ference to  the  thickness  of  the  Greenland  ice,  we  must  admit  that 
the  Antarctic  ice  is  far  thicker,  because  the  thickness,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  depend  upon  the  size,  or,  more  properiy,  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  continent ;  for  the  larger  the  sur&ce,  the  greater  is 
the  thickness  of  ice  required  to  produce  the  pressure  requisite  to 
make  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  ice  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase. 
Now  the  area  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  must  be  at  least  a  dozen  ef 
times  greater  than  that  of  ^Greenland. 

Second,  That  the  Antarctic  ice  must  be  far  thicker  than  the  ATCtio 
is  further  evident  from  the  dimensions  of  the  icebergs  which  have 
been  met  with  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  No  icebergs  over  three 
hundred  feet  in  height  have  been  found  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
whereas  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  as  we  shall  see,  icebergs  of  twice 
and  even  thrice  that  height  have  been  reported. 

Third.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  &&t  the  thickness  of  the  ioe 
at  present  covering  the  Antturctic  Continent  is  less  than  that  which 
covered  a  continent  of  «  similar  area  in  temperate  regionB  during 
the  Glacial  epoch.  Take,  for  ezam|/le,  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, or,  more  properly,  that  portion  of  it  covered  by  ice  during  the 
Glacial  epoch.  Prof.  Dana  has  proved  that  during  that  period  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  on  the  American  Continent  must  in  many  places 
have  been  considerably  over  a  mile.  He  has  shown  that  over  the 
northern  border  of  New  England  the  ice  had  a  mean  thickness  of 
6500  feet,  while  its  mean  thickness  over  the  Canada  watershed, 
between  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  was  not  less  than  12,000 
feet,  or  upwards  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  (see  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art  for  Maox^,  1878). 

Fourth,  Some  may  object  to  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  ice  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  on  the  grounds  that  the  quantity 
of  snowfall  in  that  region  cannot  be  mnch.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  no  matter  however  small  the  annual  amount  of  snow- 
fall may  be,  if  more  falls  than  is  melted,  the  ice  must  continue  to 
accumulate  year  by  year  till  its  thickness  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent be  sufficiently  great  to  produce  motion.  The  opinion  that  the 
snowfall  of  the  Antarctic  regions  is  not  great  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  those 
who  have  visited  those  regions.  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  American 
Exploring  Expedition,  estimated  it  at  thirty  feet  per  annum.  And 
Sir  James  Boss  says  that  during  a  whole  month  they  had  only  three 
days  free  from  snow.  The  fact  that  perpetual  snow  is  found  at 
the  sea-level  at  lat.  64^  S.  proves  that  the  snowfisdl  must  be  great 
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Bnt  there  is  another  oiroumstaQoe  which  miut  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, viz.  that  the  currents  carrying  moisture  move  in  from  all 
directions  towards  the  Pole,  consequently  the  area  on  which  they 
deposit  their  snow  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  Pole  is  reached,  and 
this  must,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  increase  the  quantity  of  snow 
&lling  on  a  given  area.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  clouds 
in  passing  from  lat.  60^  to  lat.  80^  deposit  moisture  sufficient  to 
produce,  say,  thirty  feet  of  snow  per  annum,  and  that  by  the  time 
they  reach  lat.  80°  they  are  in  possession  of  only  one-tenth  part  of 
their  original  store  of  moisture.  As  the  area  between  lat.  S(f  and 
the  Pole  is  but  one-eighth  of  that  between  lat.  60^  and  80°,  this 
wonld^  notwithstanding,  give  twenty-four  feet  as  the  annual  amount 
of  snowfall  between  lat.  80°  and  the  Pole. 

Fifth.  The  enormous  sise  and  thickness  of  the  icebeigs  which 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Southern  Ocean  testify  to  the  thickness 
of  the  Antarctic  ice-cap. 

We  know  from  the  size  of  some  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been 
met  with  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  the  ice  at  the  edge  of  the 
cap  where  the  bergs  break  off  must  in  some  cases  be  considerably 
over  a  mile  in  thickness,  for  icebergs  of  more  than  a  mile  in  thick- 
ness have  been  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  these  enormous  bergs  taken  from  the 
Twelfth  Number  of  the  Meteorological  Papers  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Towson  on  the 
Icebergs  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  published  also  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.'  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  heights  of  the  bergs  were 
accurately  determined  by  angular  measurement : — 

Sept  lOth,  1866.— The  '<  lightning,"  when  in  lat.  66**  Sd*  S.,  long.  140^  W.,  met 

with  an  iceberg  420  feet  high. 
Not.  1839.^In  lat.  iV  S.,  long,  sr  30*  £.,  nomeroos  icebergs  400  feet  high  were 

met  with. 
Sept.  1840.— In  lai  sr  S.,  long.  16°  £.,  an  iceberg  1000  feet  long  and  400  feet  high 

was  met  with. 
Feb.  I860.— Captain  Clark  of  the  "lightning,"  when  in  bit  66°  20'  8.,  long.  122* 

46'  W.,  found  an  iceberg  600  feet  high  and  three  miles  long. 
Dee.  lat  1869. — ^An  iceberg  680  feet  high  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles 

long  was  seen  by  Captain  Smithers  of  the  "Edmond"  in  lat  60"  62'  S.,  long, 

43°  68*  y^.    So  strongly  did  this  iceberg  resemble  land  that  Captain  Smithen 

behoTed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  reported  it  as  such,  bnt  there  is  little  or  no 

doubt  that  it  was  in  reality  an  iceberg.    There  were  pieces  of  drift  ice  under 

its  lee. 
KoT.  1856.— Three  large  ioebeigs  600  feet  high  were  found  in  lat  41°  0'  S.,  long. 

42°  0*8. 
Jan.  1861.— Five  icebergs,  one  600  feet  high,  were  met  with  in  kt.  6&'  46'  S.,  long. 

166°  66*  W. 
Jan.  1861.— In  lat.  66°  10'  S.,  long.  160°  0'  W.,  an  iceberg  600  feet  high  and  half  a 

mile  long  was  found. 
Jan.  1867.— The  barque  "  Soout"  from  the  West  Coast  of  America,  on  her  way  to 

Liverpool,  passed  some  icebergs  600  feet  in  height  and  of  great  length. 
April,  1864.— The  '*Boyal  Standard"  came  in  collision  with  an  iceberg  600  feet  in 

height 

^  It  is  a  pity  that  at  present  no  record  is  kept  either  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by 
the  Admiralty,  of  remarkable  icebergs  which  may  from  time  te  time  be  met  with. 
Snch  a  record  might  be  of  little  importance  to  navigation,  bnt  it  would  certainly  be 
of  great  service  to  Science. 
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Dec  1856.— Four  large  icebergs,  one  of  them  700  ^t  high,  and  another  MO  feel, 

were  met  with  ia  Imt  6(f  U'  S.,  long,  i^  64'  £. 
Bee.  26th,  1861.— The  "  Queea  of  Nations"  fell  in  with  an  iceberg  in  lai.  53*  46'  S, 

long,  no**  C  W.,  720  feet  high. 
Dec.  1866.— Captain  P.  Wakem,  ship  "Hlen  Eadford,"  found  in  lat  62?  31'  8., 

long.  43''  43'  W.,  two  large  icebergs,  one  at  least  800  feet  high. 

Mr.  TowBon  states  that  one  of  our  moet  oelebiated  and  talented  naTal  sorveyon 

informed  him  that  he  had  seen  icebe^  in  the  sonthem  regions  800  feet  high. 
Mar.  23rd,  1866.— The  ''  Agneta  "  passed  an  iceberg  in  lat.  63"  14'  S.,  long.  14*  41*  R, 

960  feet  in  height. 
Ang.  16th,  1840.— The  Dutch  ship  « General  Baron  Toa  Oeen"  passed  an  ioebacg 

1000  feet  high  in  lat.  37**  32'  8.,  long.  14''  10'  B. 
May  16th,  1869.— The  ''Eoseworth"  found  in  lat.  63°  40'  S.,  long.  123**  IT  W^  an 

iceberg  as  large  as  "  Tristan  d'Acunha." 

In  the  regions  where  most  of  these  icebergs  were  met  with  the 
mean  density  of  the  sea  is  about  1-0256.  The  density  of  ioe  is  -92. 
The  density  of  icebergs  to  that  of  the  sea  is  therefore  as  1  to  1-115 ; 
consequently  every  foot  of  ice  above  water  indicates  8-7  feet  below 
water.  It  therefore  follows  that  those  icebergs  400  feet  high  had 
3480  feet  under  water,— 3880  feet  would  consequently  be  the  total 
thickness  of  the  ice.  The  icebergs  which  were  500  feet  high 
would  be  4850  feet  thick,  those  600  feet  high  would  have  a  total 
thickness  of  5820,  and  those  700  feet  high  would  be  no  less  than 
6790  feet  thick,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The 
icebeig  960  feet  high  sighted  by  the  *'  Agneta  "  would  be  actually 
9312  feet  thick,  which  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 

Although  the  mass  of  an  iceberg  below  water  compared  to  that 
above  may  be  taken  to  be  about  8-7  to  1,  yet  it  would  not  be  always 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  thickness  of  the  ice  below  water  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  its  height  above.  If  the  bei^,  for  example,  be 
much  broader  at  its  base  than  at  its  top,  the  thickness  of  the  ioe 
below  water  would  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  height  above  water 
than  as  8-7  to  1.  But  a  berg  such  as  that  recorded  by  Capt.  Clark, 
500  feet  high  and  three  miles  long,  must  have  had  only  -,1^  of  its 
total  thickness  above  water.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 
one  seen  by  Capt  Smithers,  which  was  580  feet  high,  and  so  large 
that  it  was  taken  for  an  island.  This  beig  must  have  been  5628 
feet  in  thickness.  The  enormous  berg  which  came  in  collision  with 
the  "Royal  Standard"  must  have  been  5820  feet  thick.  It  is  not 
stated  what  length  the  icebergs  730,  960,  and  1000  feet  high  re- 
spectively were ;  but  supposing  that  we  make  considerable  allowance 
for  the  possibility  that  the  proportionate  thickness  of  ice  below 
water  to  that  above  may  have  been  less  than  as  8*7  to  1,  still  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  icebergs  were  considerably 
above  a  mile  in  thickness.  But  if  there  are  icebergs  above  a  mile  in 
thickness,  then  there  must  be  land-ice  somewhere  on  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  that  thickness.  In  short,  the  great  Antarctic  ice-cap 
must  in  some  places  be  over  a  mile  in  thickness  at  its  edge. 

Few  things  have  tended  more  to  mislead  geologists  in  Uie  interpre- 
tation of  glacial  phenomena  than  inadequate  conceptions  regarding 
the  magnitude  of  continental  ice.  Without  the  conoeption  of  con- 
tinental ioe  the  known  facta  connected  with  glaciation  would  be 
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perfectly  inezpUcable.  It  was  only  whea  it  was  faund  that  the  ac- 
onmulated  facts  refused  to  be  explained  by  any  other  oonoeption,  that 
belief  in  the  very  existence  of  suoh  a  thing  as  continental  ice  became 
common.  Bat  although  most  geologists  now  admit  the  existence  of 
ocmtinental  ice^  yet,  neyertheless,  adequate  conceptions  of  its  real 
magnitude  are  by  no  means  so  common.  Year  by  year,  as  the  out* 
standing  facts  connected  wiUi  glaciation  accumulate,  we  are  com- 
polled  to  extend  our  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  land-ice.  Take 
the  following  as  an  example.  It  was  found  that  the  transport  of  the 
"Wastdale  Crag  blocks,  the  direction  of  the  striad  on  the  islands  of 
ihe  Baltic,  on  Caithness  and  on  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Faroe 
islands,  the  Boulder-clay  with  broken  shells  in  Caithness,  Holderness, 
and  other  places,  were  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  land-ice.  But 
it  was  so  only  in  conseqaence  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  conceptions 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  ice ;  for  a  slight  extension  of  our  ideas  of  its 
thickness  have  explained  not  only  these  phenomena,^  but  others  of 
an  equally  remarkable  character,  such  as  the  striation  of  the  Long 
Island  and  the  submerged  rock-basins  aronnd  our  coasts  described 
by  Mr.  James  Qeikie.  In  like  manner,  if  we  admit  the  theory  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  propounded  in  former  papers,'  all  that  is  really 
Xfcsoessary  to  account  for  the  submergence  of  ttie  land  is  a  slight 
extension  of  our  hitherto  preconceived  estimate  of  the  thickness  of 
the  ice  on  the  Antarctic  Continent.  If  we  simply  admit  a  conclusion 
to  which  all  physical  considerations,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
lead  us,  viz.  that  the  Antarctic  Continent  is  covered  with  a  mantle 
of  ioe  at  least  two  miles  in  thickness,  we  have  then  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  during  the 
Glacial  epoch. 

Although  of  no  great  importance  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  remarked  that,  except  during  the  severest  part  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  quantity 
of  ioe  on  the  globe  was  much  greater  than  at  present,  only  it  would 
then  be  all  on  one  hemisphere.  Bemove  two  miles  of  ice  off  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  and  place  it  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
this  along  with  the  ice  that  now  exists  on  this  hemisphere  would 
equal,  in  all  probability,  the  quantity  existing  on  our  hemisphere 
during  the  Glacial  epoch ;  at  least,  before  it  reaches  its  maximum 
severity. 

How  much,  tiien,  would  the  transference  of  the  two  miles  of  ice 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  hemisphere  raise  the  level  of  the 
ocean  on  the  latter  hemisphere  ?  This  mass,  be  it  observed,  is  equal 
to  only  one-half  that  represented  in  our  section.  A  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  method  of  deter- 
mining this  point  According  to  the  method  detailed  in  my  former 
papers  ("Reader,"  Sept  2nd,  1865;  Phil.  Mag.  April,  1866),  which 
supposes  the  rise  at  the  pole  to  be  equal  to  tJie  extent  of  the  dis- 
plaoeraent  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  the  rise  at  the  North  Pole 
would  be  about  380  feet,  taking  into  account  the  effect  produced  by 

1  See  Gtoi..  Maq.  for  May  and  June,  1870,  and  Jan.  1871. 

*  See  Phil.  Mag.  for  March,  1870,  Maroh,  1874,  May,  Aug.  Nor.  1868. 
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the  displaoed  water ;  and  the  rise  im  the  latitade  tyf  fidn^bv^  would 
be  812  feet.  The  ^11  of  ]:evel  on  the  southern  hemisphere  would, 
of  oourae^  be  equal  to  the  rise  of  level  on  the  northern.  Aooording 
to  the  method  advanced  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Heath  (PhiL  Mag.  for  April 
1866,  p.  328),  the  rise  of  level  at  the  North  Pole  would  be  about 
660  feet  Archdeacon  Pratt's  method  (Phil.  Mag.  for  March,  1866, 
p.  172)  makes  the  rise  still  greater;  while  aooording  to  Rev.  0. 
Fisher's  method  ("Reader,"  10th  Feb.  1866)  the  rise  would  bono 
less  than  2000  feet  There  is,  however,  another  ciroumstanoe  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  winch  will  give  an  additional  rise  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet 

{Td  ^  totUinued.) 


IV. — On  the  Gboloot  of  thb  Nottinoham  District.' 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Ibvino,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S., 
Second  HaBter  of  the  High  School,  Nottingham. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  shows  that  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham  there  are  Coal-measures,  Permian,  Bimter, 
Keuper,  and  Lias  rooks.  A  paper  therefore  on  the  district  must 
of  necessity  be  somewhat  lengthy,  but  perhaps  of  all  the  greater 
interest  as  dealing  with  the  border-land  of  the  Palaaozoio  andMesozoic 
epochs.  The  generally  supposed  unconformability  between  the  Per- 
mian and  Triassic  i-ocks  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  this  area ;  while 
that  between  the  Permian  and  the  Coal-measures  is  very  oonsider- 
able. 

(1).  €oai-mea8ure8, — There  are  seven  seams  of  coal  at  present 
worth  working  in  this  coal-field,  with  many  more  of  inferior  quality. 
The  uppermost  of  the  seven  is  the  "Top-hard"  or  "Bamsley"  Cod, 
the  lowest  the  Kilbum  Coal.  Below  the  latter  are  the  compara- 
tively worthless  strata  known  as  the  "Ganister  Beds,"  which  are 
found  on  the  Derbyshire  side  of  the  coal-field,  resdng  upon  the 
Millstone-grit.  The  enormous  unconformability  between  the  Coal- 
measures  and  the  Permian  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Shire- 
oak  Colliery,  near  Worksop,  1300  feet  of  Coal-measures  had  to  be 
penetrated  in  sinking  the  shaft  before  the  Top-hard  seam  was 
reached;  while  at  Strelley,  rather  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  seen,  as  the  author  is  informed 
by  Mi.  G.  Fowler,  C.E.,  resting  immediately  upon  the  same  seam. 
This  so  far  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Howell,  that  the 
axis  of  the  elongated  basin  in  which  these  Coal-measures  probably 
lie  is  along  a  line  passing  north-west  and  south-east  through 
Bradford  and  Worksop.  At  the  same  time  it  removes  the  Permian 
rocks,  by  an  enormous  space  in  time,  from  the  Carboniferous  Period. 
This  removal  is  further  shown  by  the  examination  of  a  fault  at  the 
Cinder  Hill  Colliery,  at  Basford.  This  fault  has  been  found,  by 
actual  measurement  in  the  pit,  to  have  effected  a  displacement  in 
the  Coal-measures  to  the  extent  of  88  yards  of  ^^rotc,  while*  the 
same  fault,  passing  upwards  through  the  Permian  and  Bunter  rocks, 

^  Beii(g  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Geologists'  AjBMGiatioii,  Manh  6Ui. 
—Prof.  Monis,  F.G.S.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
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has  affected  hofh  these  series  eqwxUy,  but  to  the  extent  oF  only  about 
thirty  feet  of  displacement.  The  whole  fault  is  fherefore  the  Tesnlt 
of  two  separate  movements  ;  the  first  and  greatest,  Pre-permian ;  fhe 
second  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Buirter. 

The  recent  high  prices  of  coal  and  the  prosperous  condition  of 
Nottingham  trade  have  led  to  many  borings  for  that  mineral  in  the 
neighbDuihood ;  e,g.  at  Ohilwell,  and  at  Highfield,  both  in  fhe  Trent 
Valley  near  Nottingham,  and  at  Swinderby  near  Newark.  At  High- 
field,  Coal-measures  were  entered  after  passing  through  nearly  100  ft. 
of  Banter  roclc ;  and  Coal  has  been  cut  at  a  depth  of  254  ft.  That  at 
Swinderby  is  peihaps  the  most  interesting  boring  going  on  anywhere ; 
since,  if  scientrficcdly  conducted,  it  will  throw  great  light  upon  the 
south-easterly  extension  of  the  Coal-basin,  (which  is  considered  by 
hi^  authorities  to  include  Newark  and  Lincoln,)  and  inferentially 
upon  the  physical  geography  of  Carboniferous  times — ^the  extension 
of  the  old  land  surface  believed  to  have  occupied  great  part  of  t^e 
present  German  Ocean.  At  the  colliery  of  Saul  Isaac,  Esq.,  M.P., 
dose  by  Nottingham,  the  Top-hard  coal  is  cut  at  a  depth  of  70  yards, 
and  the  Deep-hard  is  worked  at  a  depth  of  270  yards.  The  Top-hard 
seam  h£is  been  thrown  down  a  distance  of  95  yards  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pity  and  is  soon  to  be  worked  at  that  extra  depth,  on  account  af 
the  great  expense  which  is  caused  In  ihe  working  of  ^e  Deep-hard 
seam,  by  a  number  of  '  step  '-faults  with  a  throw  of  3  to  5  yards 
each,  on  the  north  side  of  the  pit.  The  Coal  is  at  present  largely 
woriked  in  the  valley  of  the  Leen,  at  Hucknall,  and  other  places; 
and  even  through  the  Triassie  rocks  at  AnnesLsy.  A  pit  is  being 
also  sunk  on  the  north  side  of  Bestwood  Park.  In  this  we  see  a 
speedy  realization  of  the  anticipation,  by  the  late  Sir  H.  I.  Mur- 
diison,  of  ^e  time  when  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  would 
lead  to  a  great  extension  of  the  working  of  the  seams ;  which,  as  he 
showed  in  Ms  paper  before  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  in 
1866,  extend  a  long  way  to  the  eastward  beneai^  the  Permian  and 
Triassio  rocks. 

.  (2).  The  Permian, — The  great  unconformability  between  the 
Coal-meaqures  and  the  Permian  rocks  is  rendered  the  more  signi- 
ficant by  the  absence  of  the  Lower  Bed  Sandstone  (or  Rothliegende). 
On  the  other  hand,  inhere  are  clear  signs  of  continuons  deposition  of 
the  Permian  and  Lower  Bunter  rocks,  as  is  seen  by  examination  of 
the  sections  exposed :  (1)  at  Cinder-hill,  (a)  in  the  brick-yard,  (6)  in 
the  railway  cutting  now  in  progress  through  the  outlier  of  Bunter 
resting  upon  Permian  rocks  a  little  more  to  the  North ;  (2)  at 
Kimberley.  The  junction  of  these  two  (so-called)  formations  is 
marked  by  a  band  of  breccia,  the  rocks  above  and  below  this  band 
being  conformable  to  one  another.  Moreover,  as  we  pass  south,  the 
Permian  strata  disappear  altogether,  the  Bunter  overlapping  them 
and  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal-measures. 

In  the  absenoe  of  palsBontological  evidence,  what  can  we  rely 
upon  but  strati^aphical  data  ?  And  so  far  as  this  area  is  concerned, 
the  latter  seem  to  point  to  the  Permian  and  Bunter  as  but  por- 
tions of  one  great  unbroken  sequence  of  lOcks  with  perhaps  a 
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slight  alteration  of  the  Bhore-line  at  the  horizon  where  the  hreocia 
oocurs,  deposited  upon  the  much  disturbed  and  denuded  Coal- 
meaauresy  and  highly  unconformable  to  them.  If  therefore  the 
Permian  must  needs  be  assigned  to  the  Palsaozoio  epooh,  tbe 
Bnnter,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  go  along  with  it;  while  a  bovn- 
darj  line  drawn  above  the  Bunter  would  be  perhaps  more  natund 
and  more  analogous  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Meso- 
zoic  and  Cainozoic  epochs.  Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  Permian  and  Bunter  as  one  great  tran- 
sition series.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  valuable  memoir  by 
Prof.  Hull  on  the  Permian  and  Trias$ie  Rocks  of  the  Midland  Cowniiu, 
and  thus  beoofning  acquainted  with  the  meagre  evidence  on  which  the 
great  line  of  demarcation  between  ttie  Bunter  and  Permian  locki 
has  been  drawn  in  the  northern  Permian  area,  the  author  feek  com- 
pelled to  attach  some  importance  to  the  evidences  of  continuooi 
deposition  which  are  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

(3).  Tke  Bvnter. — ^The  Lower  Mottled  Sandstone  does  not  attains 
greater  known  thickness  than  one  hundred  feet  in  the  Nottingham 
and  Derbyshire  area.  Sonte  good  sections  of  it  ace  seen  at  Batford, 
Eadford,  and  Lenton.  At  the  last-named  place  it  has  been  brought  np 
by  a  fault  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  throw  to  a  level  with  the 
ELOuper.  This  fault  may  be  observed  in  the  lane  close  to  Highfield; 
also  about  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  in  the  Wilford  colliery,  where  its 
throw  is  proved  by  actual  measurmnent.  The  ^  HSmlack  Stone''  on 
the  north  side  of  Bramcoto  Hill  exhibits  the  junction  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Bunter.  It  is  marked  by  unoonformability,  and  a  bed 
of  calcareous  grit  and  breccia  forms  here  the  basement  of  the  FebUe 
Beds.  This  dear  boondary-line  is  by  no  means  general ;  a  passage 
marked  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  pebUes  and  hardening  of  the 
rock  is  far  more  common  in  the  district.  This  passage  may  be  well 
s^n  in  several  places ;  as,  e.g,  on  Nottingham  Forest  adjoining  the 
race-course,  at  Basford,  and  in  the  road-cutting  about  a  nule  sonth 
of  Mansfield. 

The  Middle  Bunter  is  evidently  a  shore-formation,  with  thick  beds 
of  sandstone,  mud[i  harder  than  the  Bed  and  Mottled  Sandstones 
above  and  below.  Intercalated  bands  of  distinctly  laminated 
micaceous  deep-red  sandstone,  semi-consolidated  graveb,  and  true 
conglomerates,  containing  an  immense  variety  of  pebbles  (chiefly 
of  quartzite),  some  well-rounded,  others  sub-angular,  are  its  ohirf 
characteristics.  The  general  prevalence  of  "oblique  lamination** 
indicates  an  area  of  deposit  subject  to  shifting  currents,  while 
the  great  quantity  of  sand  mingled  with  the  pebbles,  as  con* 
trasted  with  a  shin^e  thrown  up  by  a  rolling  surf  (as  e,g.  the 
Chesil  Bank  at  Portland),  seems  to  imply  a  shore  somewhat  protected 
from  the  open  ocean.  The  cakes  and  lumps  of  red  and  purple  mail 
found  in  the  rock  seem  te  indicate  some  disturbanoe  of  tke  Permian 
strata,  supposing,  ais  is  probable,  that  they  were  derived  &om  the 
Permian  marls.  The  angularity  of  many  of  tho  contained  fragments 
is  well  preserved,  and  they  appear  to  have  come  from  different  sources 
at  varying  distances;   even  slabs  of  Millstone-grit  and  Yoredale 
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sandsfofles,  diBtanctlj  angular,  are  to  be  met  with  imbedded  in  the 
hard  sand  rock.  The  Castle  rook,  which  overlooks  the  Trent,  is  of 
this  Biib-formation,  and  most  of  Nottix^am  is  built  upon  it  The 
ancient  cav^e-dwellings,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  town,  are  ex- 
cavated in  it  ThQ  Castle  rock  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  *  master- 
joints,'  running  in  a  TH)rth-westerly  direction ;  and  joints  parallel  to 
theee  are  to  be  observed  at  intervals  all  along  the  southern  face  of  the 
rook.  The  valleys  formed  by  tibe  erosion  of  Ais  rock,  and  opening 
upom  &e  Trent  Valley,  appear  to  have  kad  their  direction  determined 
by  these  joints,  which,  as  lines  of  weakness,  must  have  facilitated 
denudation. 

The  Upper  Bed  and  Mottled  Sandstone,  wkich  overlies  the  Pebble 
beds  i&  some  parts  of  tke  Triassic  area,  but  is  usually  considered  to 
be  wholly  wanting  in  this  district,  seems  nevertheless  to  be  repre- 
sented by  some  fragmentary  patches.  From  a  description  of  one 
of  these,  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Hull  has  been  led  to 
acqoiesoe  in  this  view  of  the  author's ;  but  most  of  it  was  denuded 
away  in  tbe  interval  between  Bunter  and  Keuperian  times. 

Tlie  present  Bunter  oonntry  includes  the  old  forest-lands  of  Sher- 
wood. It  offers  gveat  advantages  for  water-supply,  its  porosity  and 
nnderlier  of  marl  idlowing  it  to  act  as  a  huge  reservoir. 

(4).  The  Xewper. — The  Lower  Keuper  strata  or  "  Waterstones,'* 
consisting  of  alternating  beds  of  sandstones  and  marls,  are  seen,  in 
the  few  sections  where  the  junction  is  exposed,  resting  upon  the 
eroded  or  denuded  surface  of  the  Bunter.  Close  to  Nottingham  this 
has  been  observed,  (1)  in  Bed  Lane,  (2)  in  a  culvert  now  covered 
ov«r  on  the  «ast  side  of  ihe  town  (by  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  P.G.S.).  At 
both  these  ^aoes  the  junction  is  marked  by  a  bed  of  highly  calcareous 
breoeia,  and  there  is  uneonformability  between  the  two  formations. 
The  junction  is  also  exposed  in  the  hill-side  east  of  Sneinton,  where 
there  is  a  narly  breooia  ;  and  a  still  more  interesting  example  of  it 
was  to  be  seen  a  short  time  ^o  in  a  culvert  at  the  foot  of  Blue-bell 
Hill,  close  to  Nottingham.  Here  the  junction  is  marked  by  a  hard 
red  conglomerato  (1  foot  thick).  This  is  surmounted  by  8  feet  of 
Reaper  sandstones,  interbedded  with  three  well-marked  layers  of 
oohieous-yellow  limestone,  each  about  3  inches  thick.  May  not 
theee  be  homotaxial  with  part  of  the  Mnschelkalk  ?  Above  these 
the  marls  and  ripple-marked  sandstones  come  in.  Some  good 
sections  of  the  Lower  Eeuper,  showing  the  passage  into  the  Upper 
Bed  Marls,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  cuttings  and  tunnel  of  the 
tail  way  in  course  of  construction  on  the  north-east  of  Nottingham. 
Foo^>rints  of  Cheiroikerium  have  been  observed  at  Castle  Donning- 
ton,  and  recently  by  the  author  at  Colwick,  near  Nottingham.  Bain- 
pittings,  sun-cracks,  and  ripple-marks  are  also  frequently  met  with. 
The  lattor  are  so  common  on  the  blocks  of  mudstone  brought  from 
beneaf^  the  Mapperley  Plains  as  to  form  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exertion. 

The  Upper  Eeuper  strata  are  much  more  marly  in  character  than 
the  Lower.  The  two  members  of  the  formation  may  be  seen  side  by 
tide>  where  a  fisuilt  intersects  the  face  of  the  cliff  thai  overhangs  tibia 
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Midland  Bailway  and  faces  Colwick  Hall.  The  upper  leries  is 
marked  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  oomparative  absence  of  sandstonei 
and  the  abundance  of  veins  of  satin^spar  or  ''fibrous gypsum.*'  Here 
and  elsewhere  the  author  has  noticed  a  general  tendency  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  long  prismatic  crystals  towards  the  vertical;  a  phenomenon 
as  yet  unexplained  so  far  as  he  is  aware.  Gypsum  of  a  more  amor- 
phous character  ("alabaster")  is  largely  quarried  at  CheUaston  and 
Aston  (where  beds  occur  9  feet  in  thickness),  at  Thrumpton,  and  at 
Newark.  At  the  last-named  place  the  beds  are  abont  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, though  one  bed  attains  a  thickness  of  three  feet,  with  numerona 
thin  veins  ramifying  in  all  directions,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  planes 
of  bedding  of  the  maxl.  Bounded  asid  lenticular  masses  of  gypenm 
(some  pure  white,  others  of  a  delicate  flesh-colour)  are  found  hers 
also,  anii  have  so  contorted  the  strata  above  them  as  to  give  proof  of 
their  consolidation  subsequently  to  the  deposit  of  the  marls.  Pseudo- 
movphs  of  rock-salt  have  been  found  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  th^ 
marLs  at  Newark,  Colwick,  Blue-bell  Hill,  and  Carlton,  in  addition 
to  the  places  mentioned  by  the  Oovemment  Geological  Surveyors. 
The  author  has  in  his  possession  a  slab  (picked  up  at  Newark  by  one 
of  his  pupils)  on  which  the  pseudomoi'phs  are  interspersed  with  fishr 
scales — precursors,  as  it  ware,  of  the  EhsBtio  bone-bed.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  Eeuper  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  200  feet. 

(5).  The  RhcBiic  Beds.  The  black  paper-shales  wel?  discovered  by 
Mr.  Etheridge  a  short  time  ago,  at  Elton,  near  Nottingham,  on  tlM 
Great  Northern  Branch  line ;  and  the  author  has  found  there  also  a 
portion  of  the  *  bone-bed.' 

A  section  of  Bhstio  beds  was  found  by  the  author  last  spring 
outside  Newark,  where  are  seen  : 

1.  Black  'paper -shales'  abounding  along  a  certain   feeL 

horizon  in  Avicula  contorta  and  PuUastra  arenicola    10 

2.  Grey  and  greenish  marls        »..     •     •^     15 

The  uppermost  zone,  or  '  White  Lisa,'  is  not  seen  m  sM,  but  what 
appear  to  be  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  soil  above,  and,  in 
one  place,  among  a  mass  of  disturbed  materials,  composed  of  black 
shales,  much  broken  up  and  mingled  with  pebbles  apparently  finom 
the  Bunter»    This  mass  is  probably  in  one  sense  a  *  boulder-day.' 

Another  section  of  the  Bhetic  has  quite  recently  been  brought  to 
light  at  'Spinney  Hill'  near  Leicester,  and  noted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H. 
TeaU,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

(6).  The  Li^s, — ^This  formation  plays  but  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  geology  of  the  district,  until  we  get  into  lieicestershire  and  the 
Yale  of  il^lvoir.  It  caps  the  hills  about  Gotham  and  Thmmpton 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Trent,  where  no  doubt  Bhaetio  Beds 
might  be  discovered  by  digging  into  the  flank  of  the  hills.  BeWoir 
Castle  surmounts  an  escarpment  of  Marlstone  of  the  Middle  Lisa, 
which  abounds  there,  as  in  the  Banbury  district,  with  Bhynchondia 
tetrahedra  and  Terebrattda  punctata, 

(7).  Drift  and  AUuvivm. — A  great  part  of  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  carried  down  into  the  vaUey  of  tibe  Trent,  where 
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extendve  graYel-pits  are  worked,  as  at  Beeston  and  Sawley.  The 
pebbles  and  small  boulders  found  in  the  gravels  are  yery  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  drifti  of  whioh  some  detached  portions  may  be 
seen  at  New  Basford,  Lenton,  Cinder  Hill,  and  Annesley.  In  these 
inatances  the  drift  lies  immediately  upon  the  Bunter  Sandstone.  They 
are  all  in  the  Leen  basin ;  and  supposing  them  to  be  of  Post-glacial 
agSy  they  would  seem  to  indicate  a  comparatively  recent  date  (speak- 
ing geologically)  for  the  present  valley  of  that  river,  which  is 
certainly  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  Bunter,  on  which  the  drift  lies 
in  elevated  positions.  The  abundance  of  Bunter  pebbles  at  present 
aoattered  over  the  Permian  strata  in  the  Leen  Valley  affords  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  this  former  extension  of  the  Bunter  sti-ata.  The 
age  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Trent  is  not  so  easily  made  out.  From 
the  ooonrrence  of  drift  on  the  higher  portions  of  ground  included 
within  its  present  basin,  it  would  appear  that  the  sculpturing  of  the 
main  features  of  the  landscape  began  during  or  before  the  Qlacial 
Epoch.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  amount  of  alluvium  and  low-level 
graTel  contained  in  the  present  valley,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  now  the  redepoeited  drift,  since  bones  of  recent  Mammalia  have 
been  found  in  the  river  valley;  notably  in  the  sinking  of  the  Wilford 
Pit,  where  they  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  25  feet 
below  the  sur&ce.  If,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  the  Trent  was  once 
a  tributary  of  the  Bhine,  that  will  only  carry  us  back  (according  to 
Prof.  Bamsay)  to  Miocene  times.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
the  time  between  that  and  the  Drift  period  is  sufficient  to  allow  for 
the  denudation  of  the  present  area  of  Trent  drainage,  and  the  con- 
temporaneous cutting  down  of  the  two  passages  through  the  Oolite 
escarpment,  one  of  whioh  is  now  occupied  by  the  Kumber,  the  other 
by  the  Witham  at  Lincoln. 


nsroTiOEB   oip   :m:e:m:oii2S, 


I. ^MlKKBAXiOOIOAIi    ObSXBVATIONS     IN    THE    AbGENTINE    BepXJBLIO. 

Mineralogische  Beobachtungen  im  Gebiete  der  argentinischen 
Bepublik  von  Alfred  Stelzneb.  Mit  chemischen  Beitragen 
von  Max  Siewbbt.  Mineralogische  3£ittheilungen,  1873,  Heft  iv. 
pp.  219-264. 

IN  this  paper  Dr.  Stelzner,  of  Cordoba,  records  the  results  of  his 
mineralogical  studies  in  certain  parts  of  the  Argentine  Bepublia 
The  value  of  the  communication  is  much  increased  by  the  ancJytical 
work  contributed  by  Dr.  Siewert 

The  Sierra  of  Cordoba,  which  stretches  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  over  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  is  formed  of  three 
parallel  ridges,  of  which  the  central  and  most  lofty,  called  the  Sierra 
Alta,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  1200  metres  above  the  surrounding 
pampas.  These  mountains  consist  essentially  of  crystalline  slates, 
associated  with  granite  and  other  rocks.  The  granite  is  penetrated  in 
many  places  by  quartz-stocks,  which  are  interesting  for  the  sake  of 
the  accessory  minerals  they  carry.  Although  consisting  mainly  of 
quartz,  they  invariably  contain  mica  and  large  crystals  of  orthoclase ; 
and  may  thus  represent  a  highly  quartziferou^  variety  of  pegmatite. 
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Beryl  occurs  in  fine  crystals,  in  some  cases  meaaaring  10  a  m.  in 
diameter  and  30  c.  m.  in  length ;  whilst  apatite  is  found  in  similar, 
though  much  smaller,  green  crystals.  Stelzner  has  discovered 
triplite — ^a  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese — ^in  two  Tarieties,  the 
one  light  and  the  other  dark  coloured ;  the  former  represents  the 
purer  and  fresher  condition  of  the  mineral.  Analyses  of  bodi 
irarieties  are  puhlished  hy  Siewert  The  alteration  of  triplite  has 
given  rise  to  heterosite.  Near  San  Boque  Stelzner  has  discovered 
the  rare  mineral  Oolumhite,  specimens  of  which  have  also  heen 
analysed.  Some  interesting  questions  are  suggested  by  the  pan- 
genesis of  the  minerals  in  these  quartz-stocks,  and  their  relation  to 
similar  occurrences  elsewhere. 

Alternating  with  the  old  crystalline  schists  of  the  Sierra  are  oa* 
tain  zones  of  crystalline  limestone,  which  have  been  specially  studied 
by  Stelzner.  Ais  accessory  minerals  in  these  limestones,  he  mentiont 
quartz,  orthoclase,  hornblende,  magnesia- mica,  titanite,  garnet, 
pistacite,  coccolite,  scapolite,  wollastonite,  chondrodite,  serpentme, 
ceylanite,  calcite,  and  malachite.  The  description  of  these  minerals  ie 
followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  of  their  probable  origin,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  mineral  silicates  in  metamor- 
phic  limestones. 

The  third  part  of  Stelzner's  paper  describes  the  enai^te  lodes  of 
the  Famatina  Mountains.  A  mineral  associated  with  the  enargite 
is  described  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  FamaUniie,  From 
Siewert's  analysis  it  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  sulphides  of 
copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic ;  in  fact,  an  antimonial  enaigite,  ia 
which  part  of  the  antimony  is  replaced  by  arsenic.  Its  oompositioa 
inay  be  represented  by  the  following  formula :  4(dOu,S.  Sb^)  + 
(3Cu^.  As,S5). 

After  describing  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  other  minerala, 
more  or  less  rare,  Dr.  Stelzner  calls  attention  to  certain  sandstonee 
exhibiting  curious  pseudomorphs  after  rock-salt  Some  blocks  of 
this  stone  have  the  surface  studded  with  small  hemispherical  pro- 
tuberances, believed  to  be  pseudomorphs  after  a  peculiar  form  of 
saline  efflorescence.  The  layer  of  sandstone  immediately  above 
this  surface  would  necessarily  show  pits  corresponding  with  these 
elevations,  and  resembling  those  little  hollows  which  in  many  sand- 
stones represent  rain-drops.  Without  denying  that  such  impressions 
may  be  preserved  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions,  Stebcner 
raises  the  question  whether  some  of  the  so-called  '*  fossil  rain-drops" 
may  not  be  merely  the  concavities  corresponding  with  psendomorpht 
after  an  efflorescence  of  salt  F.  W.  b1 


2. — ^UbBSR  DIB  BbDXCTUNG    von    TiBFBOHBTJKaBK  IN    DBB  BxROOL- 

zoNB  Qalizibns.     By  Fb.  Julius  Noth.    Jahrhuch  der  h.  k, 
*  Qeologischen  Betchsanstali,  Jahrgang  1873,  Band  zxiii.  No.  1» 
pp.  1---8,  with  2  plates  of  sections. 

THE  district  in  Gkdicia  over  which  signs  of  mineral  oil  occur  is 
said  to  be  sixty  miles  (German)  long,  by  an  average  of  two 
to  three  wide,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  northern  branoh  of  the 
Garpathiaii  Mountains. 
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From  several  shafts,  not  over  100  feet  deep,  as  muoh  as  3,000 
cwt.  of  mineral  -oil  have  been  taken.  Volatile  gases  are  a  danger  in 
sinking  shafts ;  a  spark  struck  from  the  tool  wiU  sometimes  cause  an 
explosion  with  fatid  results,  and  cause  the  sinking  to  be  abandoned  : 
the  gas  is  described  as  sometimes  issuing  from  the  pores  of  permeable 
sandstone  with  a  loud  hissing  sound.  In  Middle  Gulicia,  the  most 
important  locality  for  mineral  oil  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Dukla  and 
Bopianka.  Here  150  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  yearly  produce 
is  about  20,000  cwt.  The  Bopianka  oil  appears  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  or  by  transmitted  light  brownish-red ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
0*81  to  0-83 ;  it  contains  paraffin.  From  one  bore-hole  of  about  300 
feet  deep,  as  muoh  as  4,000  cwt  were  obtained.  The  American 
system  of  rope-boring  seems  to  be  much  used,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
useless  for  anything  over  600  feet.  DiflFerent  qualities  of  oil — 
differing  in  composition — may  occur  in  the  same  shaft,  showing 
that  there  must  be  several  sources,  met  with  at  different  levels  it 
may  be,  not  in  connexion  with  one  another. 

The  place  of  largest  production  in  Galicia  is  Boreslaw,  where  in 
all  6,000  shafts  have  been  sunk,  mostly  shallow  ones,  98  feet  to  180 
feet,  from  which  90,000  cwt.  of  oil  and  46,000  cwt.  of  hydrocarbon 
of  a  waxy  consistence  have  been  taken.  The  total  amount  raised 
in  (}alicia  in  the  last  few  years  is  estimated  at  300,000  cwt,  and  its 
value,  when  refined,  at  £300,000.  The  author  recommends  that  the 
State  should  undertake  certain  deep  borings,  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  in  the  Coal-districts  of  Upper  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  with  results 
very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  large  districts.  He  thinks  that 
the  oil  industry  would  be  very  largely  increased  thereby.  At  present 
the  native  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  American  petroleum  is  therefore  imported.  £.  B.  T. 

3. — Geoloqisohe  Dabstblluno  deb  Gbgbnd  zwisohbn  Carlstalt 

IK  CbOATIBN  UND  DEM  NoBDLIOHBN  TheIL  DBS   CaNALS  DEB  MOB- 

LAGOA.    By  £.  TiETZB.     Jahrbuch  der  k.  h.  Geologischen  Bdchsan- 
Blalt,  Jahrgang  1873,  Band  xxiii.  No.  1,  pp.  27-70. 

rB  author  of  this  report  was  commissioned  to  examine  the  above 
district  at  the  instance  of  the  military  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
frontier,  who  experienced  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  the  great 
dearth  of  water  in  the  district  This  sketch  does  not  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  "  Karst,"  or  that  Limestone  and  Dolomite  range 
which  extends  from  Carinthia  and  Istria,  through  Western  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  to  Greece,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic; 
but  it  deals  with  a  small  piece  of  its  length,  but  of  the  full  breadth, 
taken  out  of  the  middle.  The  Croatian  "Earst"  is»  speaking 
broadly,  a  grand  saddle  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  of  Triassic 
rooks,  accompanied  with  Cretaceous  beds  on  the  fianks,  and  including 
many  minor  undulations.  Similar  petrological  character  and  scarcity 
of  fossils  make  it  frequently  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ages  of  the 
various  Dolomites. 

The  oldest  beds  in  the  district  are  some  dark-grey,  reddish,  or 
violet  Dolomites  near  Ogulin ;  they  are  sandy  and  very  tough  beds, 
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and  gave  much  trouble  to  engineers  of  tunnels  on  the  railway. 
They  are  probably  of  "Wellenkalk"  (Muschelkalk)  age.  Abore 
these  are  black  limestones,  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  found,  but 
which  represent  probably  a  higher  stage  in  the  Muschelkalk.  As 
far  as  appearance  goes,  these  are  said  to  be  easily  mistakable  for 
Lias  or  certain  Cretaceous  beds.  Other  grey  or  whitish  thick  lime- 
stones, forming  the  tops  of  many  mountains,  and  even  ranges,  are 
referred  to  the  Upper  Trias ;  there  is  often  a  dolomitic  breccia  at  the 
base  of  these.  The  Dolomites  on  the  coast  near  Zengg  ha^e  beea 
referred  by  Stoliczka  to  the  Cretaceous,  but  by  Foetterle  to  the  Trias. 
The  Foraminifera,  which  the  former  thought  he  had  found,  are  said 
by  Fr.  von  Hauer  to  be  too  dubious.  The  present  author,  in  i^ 
absence  of  fossils,  is  unable  to  decide  definitely  between  the  vieva 
of  his  predecessors ;  but  he  inclines  to  consider  them  Trias.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zengg  is  some  porphyritio  Diorite,  whidi  may 
probably  be  of  Triassic  age. 

The  Lias  has  been  known  for  some  length  of  time  to  ooour  neir 
Carlstalt ;  the  fossils  from  here,  determined  by  Schloenbach,  were 
Upper  Lias  forms,  Ammonites  hifrons,  etc.  No  fossils  of  other  Lias 
horizons  have  yet  been  found  in  this  locality. 

Other  beds,  Viz.  those  at  the  summit  of  the  Stallak  and  Yinica, 
have  been  referred  provisionally  to  the  Jurassic,  but  no  fossils  have 
been  found  in  either  case. 

The  Cretaceous  beds  occur  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  saddle. 
Near  Ogulin  were  found  BadioUtes  abundantly,  with  Pecten,  NerhuBO, 
eta ;  again  near  Carlstalt,  small  Caprotina.  Petrologically  these 
differ  from  the  Triassic  limestones  generally  in  being  less  tough. 

The  next  higher  beds  are  the  Nummulitic — ^whitish-yellow  lime- 
stones. Brown  and  greenish  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Eocene  fill 
up  the  middle  of  the  valley,  the  fruitfulness  of  which  soil  is  in. 
strong  contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Near  Bribir  occurs  some  Lignite  in  the  latest  Tertiary  or  Quat^- 
nary  beds.  Mastodon  angustidena  (Cuv.),  Tapirus  priseus  (Kaup), 
and  CervuB  sp.,  were  described  from  here  by  Homes  in  1848. 

There  remains  still  the  characteristic  "  terra  rossa,"  or  red  loam, 
the  origin  of  which  has  given  rise  to  discussion.  Our  author  is 
opposed  to  its  being  considered  a  marine  formation,  and  he  notioea 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  sandstone  districts — ^it  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  limestone.  As  yet  no  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  it.  He  connects  it  with  Uie  hollowing  out  of  the  oavems, 
and  refers  its  formation  to  the  latest  Tertiary  period  immediately 
before  the  Glacial  epoch. 

With  respect  to  the  hydrographic  relations  of  the  district,  the-caae 
seems  simply  this : — the  limestone  is  so  cut  up  by  clefts  and  cavities 
that  no  rain  can  give  rise  to  a  system  of  streams,  it  all  disappears 
through  the  rock- fissures  which  communicate  below  ground.  The 
subterranean  erosion  must  be  immense.  Near  Ogulin  ih^  B.  Dobra 
disappears  below  gi-ound,  but  further  east,  near  Popovosello,  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  it  emerges  again  into  daylight  This  is 
similar  to  the  disappearance  of  the  B.  Poik  in  the  Adel^erg  cavern 
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These  subtenanean  rivers  are  very  cbaracteristio  of  the  ^'Earst*' 
difitrict,  being  numerous  here,  thoagh  of  oourse  they  ooour  elsewhere. 

Another  feature  of  the  district  are  the  periodical  lakes,  e.g^  the 
Zirkinitz  lake.  .In  these  cases  after  prolonged  rain,  or  melting  of 
0QOW,  \hQ  plain  will  be  covered  with  water;  this  is  no  mere  over- 
flowing, the  water  does  not  come  off  the  hills  merely, — ^it  comes 
mostly  from  below,  either  directly  from  clefts  or  welling  up  through 
gravel.  Our  author  explains  the  rise  of  water  through  the  damming 
back  of  the  water  from  overfilled  subterranean  channels.  The 
description  of  the  so-called  *'  Doline  "  ccMrresponds  exactly  with  the 
"  swallow-holee  "  of  N.  England ;  they  are  said  to  be  v^  numerous 
in  the  Karst 

The  great  absence  of  springe  of  water  has  caused  this  district  to  be 
dialled  the  '*  stony  Arabia  of  Austria."  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
obliged  to  rely  on  rain  water  collected  in  ponds,  and  sometimes  have 
to  drive  their  cattle  three  hours  to  water.  The  parts  covered  with 
luxuriant  forest  are  just  as  devoid  of  fringe  as  the  rest  of  the 
district,  so  that  no  mere  planting  would  do  any  good.  Artesian 
wella  are  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fissured  state  of  the  limestone. 
In  &ct  it  ia  recommended  to  form  proper  reservoirs  f(»^  retaining  the 
rain,  water,  of  which  there  is  a  good  supply,  the  annual  fall  being 
4'42  cnbio  feet  to*  the  square>foot  of  area  on  9^  aveirage^    E.  B.  T. 

'  *      '  ■ 

4. GsOLOaaSCHB    UsBISSIOBTSKABTB    DSB    CBsTXBSSIOHISGBTmaAB- 

IBOHCN  MONABOHTIB.     Blatt  8.     SlSBENBtlBOEN.     By  FrAVZ  EiTTKB 

YOK    Hauiib.      Jc^huch  der    k.    k.    QedogMchen   BeicksanstaUj 
Jahrgang  1873,  Band  xxiii.  No%  1,  pp.  71-115. 

THE  explanation  of  Sheet  8  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  three 
mountain  systems  which  surround  Siebenburgen  (Transylvania) 
^being  described  separately. 

1.  Th6  CarpatJUanB. — ^Oystalline  schists  are  found  in  the  Buko- 
wina,  etc.,  bo^^  micaceous  and  chloritic,  and  with  quartzites.  Some 
beds  that  were  formerly  placed  in  tibis  category  have  been  shown  to 
beTrtas. 

Of  sedimentary  formationa  the  oldest  is  the  Dyas  (Permian), 
consisting  of  quartz  conglomerates  and  quartzites.  These  were 
formerly  mapped  as  Qreywacke.  Of  the  Trias  the  lower  division  is 
represented  by  fossiliferous  beds  over  2,000  feet  thick,  and  referred 
to  the  Werfen  shales  and  Outtenstein  Limestone  (Muschelkalk). 
The  Upper  Trias  is  represented  by  various  Dolomites  and  by  Red 
Marble,  with  Ammoniies  Mettemichii  and  globose  species,  probably 
of  Hallstadt  age,  as  well  as  by  shales  with  HcUobia,  The  Lower 
Lias  is  found  near  Kronstadt,  and  contains  coal-beds;  then  come 
shales  with  Bdemnitea  paxtUosm;  further  the  red  Adneth  beds 
.{Upper  Lias)  with  numerous  Ammonites  occur. 

Of  the  Oolitio  rocks  some  of  the  upper  stages,  viz.  beds  with 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Stramberg  horizon.  Of  the  Cretaceous 
several  divisons  occur.  Lower  Neocomian,  shales  and  limestones 
with  Aptychus;  Upper  Neocomian;  Uj^er  Chalk,  and  Marls  with 
BdemrduUa  mucronaia. 
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Eruptive  rooks  oocur,  melaphyre,  porphyrite,  etc. 

One  colour  is  used  for  the  Carpathian  sandstone.  It  is  not 
attempted  to  divide  it  into  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  divisions;  the 
Nummulitic  b^ds,  however,  are  separately  mapped :  the  conglomerates 
connected  with  the  Eocene  are  described  as  many  thousands  of  feet 
thick. 

The  varieties  of  Trachytic  eruptive  rocks  of  Eocene  age  seem  to 
be  numerous. 

2.  The  Southern  TransylvaiUan  and  Banat  MouxUains. 

The  crystalline  rocks  are  represented  by  mica  schist  and  gneisSi 
for  which  one  colour  is  used,  hornblende  and  chlorite  schists  being 
frequently  intercalated.  In  one  district  eruptive  quartz-porphyiy  has 
broken  through  these ;  in  one  place  granite  is  in  contact  with  Per- 
mian strata,  at  another  it  contains  pieces  of  sedimentary  rock,  whidi 
seem  to  be  carboniferous,  and  give  a  post-carboniferous  age  to  the 
eruption.  Again,  Neocomian  Limestones  have  been  altered  by  con- 
tact with  the  granite,  showing  that  the  granite  is  here  newer  than 
the  Lower  Cretaoeous  beds. 

Besides  the  granite,  there  ocq  porphyry  and  tuffs  of  Cretaceous  age, 
the  latter  containing  Cretaceous  plants. 

Of  sedimentary  rocks  in  this  district  we  have  Carboniferous  shales, 
limestones  and  sandstones,  with  Crinoids,  Corals,  and  Plants,  a  coarse 
conglomerate  being  at  the  base.  The  Permian  exists  as  grey  wack§ 
with  some  red  shale,  and  has  trap-ashes  connected  with  it.  Fossils 
have  been  found,  the  plants  indicate  the  existence  of  two  or  three 
horizons.  The  Trias  may  be  present,  but  details  are  wanting  to 
enable  it  to  be  separately  mapped.  The  Lias  is  an  important  forma- 
tion, from  the  considerable  Coal-bed  which  it  bears  in  the  Steyerdoif 
district     Both  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  are  present. 

The  sandstone  between  two  of  the  Coal-beds  has  yielded  a  rich 
fossil  flora ;  the  age  is  probably  Am.  planorhis  zone  of  Lower  Lias. 
Jurassic  beds  are  present,  the  A.  Murchisona  zone  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  probably  some  of  the  higher  zones,  and  even  the  Bath  Oolite. 
At  Swinitza  the  Oolites,  though  rich  in  Ammonites,  are  only  six  feet 
thick  altogether. 

The  Upper  Oolite  is  represented,  but  its  divisions  are  not  sufficiently 
worked  out.  Of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  some  beds  are  referred  to  the 
L.  Neocomian  and  considered  to  be  the  age  of  the  Berrias  beds,  othen 
to  the  Aptien,  viz.  Upper  beds  at  Rossfeld.  The  Upper  Neocomian 
is  also  shown  by  beds  with  Budisies  and  Caprotina.  The  Upper 
Cretaceous  is  represented  by  beds  of  the  Qosau  type,  and  by  beds 
with  Exogyra  columha  (Cenomariien). 

The  Eocene  occupies  a  very  much  smaller  area  in  the  Banat  than 
in  the  other  districts  east  and  west  of  Siebenburgen.  The  newer 
Tertiaries  are  represented  in  the  Schylthal  by  coal-bearing  beds; 
fossils  show  them  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  freshwater  Molasse 
(Miocene).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dobra  the  Cerithium  beds  of 
the  Miocene  occur. 

3.  The  Mountains  of  the  Western  Transylvania  Boundary. 

The  crystalline  rocks  are  represented  by  mica  schist,  ^eiss,  and 
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olajBlates,  the  aohistose  group  occupyiBg  a  larger^  airea  by  far  than 
the  massiYe  crystalline  rocks,  granites,  Diorites,  eta 

The  eruptive  rocks  are  numerous ;  red  porphyries  occur  in  the 
Dyas  and  Trias  districts.  Lias  beda  have  been  idtered  in  one  case, 
here  the  eruption  would  be  probably  of  Jurassic  age;  Augite- 
porphyry,  Melaphyr,  and  Syenite  (the  latter  eruptive  through  Lias) 
occur.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  present  in  three  groups,  viz. 
Propylite  (Dacite  and  Greenstone  Trachyte),  Trachyte  proper 
(Andesite),  and  Bhyolite.  Their  eruptioa  took  place  in  newer 
Tertiary  times. 

Of  the  sedimentary  rocks  the  Carboniferous  are  the  oldest  in  this 
district.  The  Permian  (Dyas)  is  probably  present ;  the  separation 
between  it  and  the  Trias  being  indistinct.  The  Muschelkalk  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  limestones  and  Dolomites,  but  no  fossils  have 
been  found.  The  oldest  fossils  are  those  of  the  Lias,  but  there  are 
no  Ooal-beds  in  Lias  beds  in  this  district  Oolitic  beds  are  found — 
the  Oretaceous  are  largely  developed.  The  Bossfeld  beds  (L. 
Neooomian)  contain  Amm.  cryptoeerof;  above  the  Caprotina  limestone, 
beds  with  Oosau  fossils  occur. 

The  Eocene  rocks  are  thick  and  cover  a  large  area.  Stache  has 
separated  them  into  three  groups,  viz.  Lower  Eocene,  freshwater 
mostly,  Chara  seeds,  Faludina,  etc.  Middle  Eocene,  marls  with 
Nummtdina  perforaia,  limestones  with  N.  loRvigatay  and  gypsum- 
bearing  beds.  Upper  Eocene,  includes  beds  which  may  be  of  L. 
Miocene  (Aquitanien)  age. 

Newer  Tertiary  beds, — the  three  stages  of  the  Yienna  Tertiaries 
occur,  the  Marine,  the  Sarmatic,  and  the  Cbhgeria  beds,  but  they  are 
not  always  separately  mapped. 

The  paper  ends  with  a  few  words  on  the  Transylvania  midland 
district,  which  is  entirely  newer  Tertiary  or  Quaternary. — ^E.  B.  T. 

6. — Bbjilv  Abstbaots. 

1. — ^BsiTBAJEaE  ZTJB  Ebnntkiss  fossilsb  Binkbnfaunbn.  By  Thsodob 
FucHS.  Jdhrbuch  der  h,  k,  Geohgiachen  Beichaanaiali,  Jahrgang 
1873,  Band  xziii.  No.  1,  pp.  19-26,  with  2  plates  of  fossils. 

IN  this  paper  some  new  species  from  the  Vienna  Tertiaries  are 
described  and  figiured  ^  they  are  as  follows : 

From  the  Oongeria  Beds. 


Mekmopsis  avellana, 

obtoUta, 

'  Sturii, 


Cardhtm  Neumayeri, 

pteudo^bioUtum. 
Dreissmompa  intermedia. 


Melania  Letoeha, 

From  the  Sarmatic  Stage. 
Turbo  Aningeri,  I  MeUmia  applanata, 

Melania  adurata.  \  Syndotmya  tarmatiea, 

E.  B.  T. 

2.— JoNiBS,  Prof.  T.  B.     Flint :  its  Nature,  Character,  and  Adapta- 
bility for  Implements.    Beliquia  AquiiamcoBy  parts  ziv.,  xv.,  pp. 
202,205.     4to.     [1874.} 
Flinty  in  one  conation  or  another,  ia  found  in  most  calcareous 
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iiooks.  It  ocKnm  as  i^eets  and  as  nodtdes,  generally  in  bed^  It  itf 
homogeneous  and  consists  of  silica,  not  so  pure,  lK>weTer,  as  is  the 
case  with  qnartz.  This  silica,  once  in  solution,  has  been  accumulated 
round  sponge^  etc.,  changing  some  of  the  surreunding  chalk  into  its 
own  substance. 

Flint  has  yielded  fit  material  for  fashioning  into  tools  or  wei^ions, 
the  application  of  blows  and  pressure  pro^cing  sharp  flake8>  the 
substance  is  also  capable  of  being  dressed  into  definite  shapes. 

The  surfaces  of  broken  ^ints  suffer  changes  from  exposure  and 
from  moisture,  becoming  opaque,  and  often  shining  when  affected  by 
alkaline  water. 

The  note  concludes  with  a  list  of  tiie  c&ief  works  relating  to  the 
subject  W.  W. 

3.— LowB,  W.  B.  Geological  Section  {Report  of].  Bej».  JSti^fty 
School  of  Nat  Hwt.  Socfor  1S72,  pp.  47-49  (2  plates).  [1873.] 
Notes  the  occurrence  of  the  rare  Disdna  Holdeni  in  the  liias  at 
Hillmorton  Pits,  of  bones  in  various  later  deposits,  and  of  irarioss 
other  fossils.  Gives  a  section  of  Drift  over  Lias  at  Bugby  Pit,  and 
sections  of  gravel,  etc.,  along  a  sewer  in  Hillmorton  and  Clifton 
Beads.  A  detailed  account  of  the  section  at  the  Victoria  Lime 
Works  to  a  depth  of  72  feet,  through  lias  <)lay  and  stone,  is  also 
given  in  plate  vi.  W.  W. 

4. — SALTrat,  J.  W.     A  Catalogue  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
Fossils  in  the  Geological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.   With  a  Preface  by  the  Eev.  Prof.  A.  Sedqwiok,  and 
a  Table  of  Genera,  etc.,  by  Prof.  J.  MoB&is.    4to.  pp.  adviiL 
and  204.    Canibridge,  [1873]. 
The  greater  part  of  the  long  preface  is  taken  up  wi<3i  an  account 
of  the  Cambro-Sikirian  controversy,  in  which  Prof.  Sedgwick  fully 
states  his  own  views  and  i&eir  history. 

•  This  is  followed  by  a  Table  of  the  Classification  of  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  according  to  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  Jukes,  Lyell, 
Phillips,  and  the  Ceological  Survey.  Prof.  Morris  contributes  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Catalogue,  and  a  Table  of  the  Bange 
of  the  Genera. 

The  Catalogue  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  arranged  stratigraphi* 
cally,  beginning  with  the  lowest  beds.  An  elaborate  geological  map 
(woodcut)  of  Portmadoc  Estuary,  with  a  multitude  of  faults,  is  given 
at  p.  9.  There  are.  many  paragraphs  on  the  stratigraphioal  relatioDB 
of  the  beds,  etc.  W.  W. 

» 

I. GXOONOSTISGHB      EaBTB      DI&R      UMOBOKyD     VOK     HbIDBLBESO. 

Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  E.  W.  Bxksokx  und  Dr.   E.   C.  Cohih. 
Blatt  n.     SiNSBEiv.    Strassburg :  Karl  J.  Trubner,  1874. 

THIS  second  part  of  a  very  elaborate  map  of  the  geological  features 
of  that  portion  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  which  lies  to 
the  traveUer's  immediate  left  hand  during  a  railway  journey  from 
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Heidelbei^  to  Oarlaruhe  has  jast  been  issued  by  Dr.  Beneoke  and 
Dr.  Cohen.  The  district  examined  stretches  as  far  soath  as  Stettfeld, 
and  as  far  east  along  the  Mosbach  road  as  Waibstadt,  and  includes 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sinsheim  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  Elsenz.  Deposits  ranging  from  the  Bnnter  Sand- 
stein  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  Muschelkalk  up  to  the  Loess, 
not  to  mention  eruptive  beds  of  nephelinite,  are  given  in  colour ; 
and  the  use  of  the  map  for  field-work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
introdnotion  of  contour  lines  faintly  marked  with  red.  "  Blatt  L," 
which  will  embrace  the  town  of  Heidelberg  and  the  area  immediately 
north,  is  to  appear  next  year,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tory text.  It  would  perhaps  still  further  increase  the  usefulness  of  a 
very  excellent  map  if  deposits  which  have  been  turned  to  economic 
purposes  were  also  indicated.  We  have  been  led  to  make  this  re- 
mark, as  we  find,  for  example,' at  Altwiesloch,  no  mention  of  the  beds 
of  zinc  ore  which  occur  there.  Mr.  Karl  Trilbner's  Geological  Map 
will  donbtless  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  numerous  students  in  the 
ancient  University  of  Heidelberg  and  elsewhere. 


n. — Manuals  of  Elementabt  Soibnob.  Gboloot.  By  T.  G. 
BoNNBY,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.,  pp.  128.  Dlustrated. 
(London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 

a^HE  above  is  one  of  a  series  of  Elementary  Manuals  now  being 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  is  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  text-books  on  the  science.     . 

The  principal  features  of  the  work  are,  first,  a  description  of  the 
ohemical  composition,  eta,  of  the  various  rocks  and  minerals. 
Secondly,  the  modes  of  operation  of  the  various  agents  producing 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  are  treated  of  at  some  length 
and  in  an  admirable  manner.  And,  finally,  a  brief  description,  con- 
densed into  three  chapters,  of  the  various  sedimentary  rocks  in 
chronological  order,  commencing  with  the  oldest  With  each  series 
is  also  given  its  locality,  extent,  character,  and  "Life  History." 
Mr.  Bonney's  style  of  writing  is  simple  and  popular,  and,  we  should 
think,  would  certainly  be  "  intelligible  to  any  fairly  educated  boy  or 
girl  of  fifteen."  So  that  the  book  forms  a  convenient  stepping-stone 
between  the  little  "  Science  Prfmer"  by  Prof.  Q^ikie  (mentioned  in 
a  previous  Number)  and  the  more  advanced  works  on  (Geology. 

The  "  qtt-up "  of  the  work  in  other  respects,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  "  Science  Primer,"  is  poor.  Though  the  type  is  clear, 
the  paper  is  inferior ;  and  some  of  the  woodcuts  have  a  worn-out 
and  old-fashioned  aspect,  thereby  greatly  detracting  from  the  value 
of  the  book,  and  giving  the  impression  that  the  publishers  had  an 
eye  to  economy.  We  trust  they  will  spend  a  little  more  in  illus- 
trating the  next  edition,  and  also  the  remainder  of  the  set,  for 
without  good  figures  works  of  this  kind  are  useless  for  teaching 
purposes. 
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Qeolooioal  Sooiety  of  London. 

April  16tL,  1874.— John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  ihe 
Chair.     The  following  oommunications  were  read : — 

1.  "About  Polar  Glaciation."    By  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  commenced  by  referring  to  a  reported  statement  of 
Prof.  Agassiz,  to  the  effect  that  he  supposed  the  northern  hemispbere 
to  have  been  covered  in  glacial  times  from  the  pole  to  the  equator 
by  a  solid  cap  of  ioe.  He  described  his  observations  made  during 
33  years,  and  especially  those  of  last  summer,  when  he  travelled 
from  England  past  the  North  Cape  to  Archangel,  and  thence  by 
land  to  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  Qreece,  and  the  South  of  Europe. 
His  principal  results  were  as  follows : — In  advancing  southwards 
through  Russia  a  range  of  low  drift  hills  occurs  about  60°  N.  lat, 
which  may  perhaps  form  part  of  a  circular  terminal  moraine  left 
by  a  retreating  polar  ice-cap ;  large  grooved  and  polished  stones  of 
northern  origin  reach  55°  N.  lat.  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  but  further  east 
and  south  no  such  stones  could  be  seen.  The  highest  drift  beds  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Volga  seem  to  have  been  arranged  by  water 
moving  southwards.  In  America  northern  boulders  are  lost  about 
39°,  in  Germany  about  55°,  and  in  Eastern  Russia  about  56°  N.  Iat| 
where  the  trains  end  and  fine  gravel  and  sand  cover  the  solid  rocks. 
Ice-action,  in  the  form  either  of  glaciers  or  of  icebergs,  is  necessaiy 
to  account  for  the  transport  of  large  stones  over  the  plains,  and  the 
action  of  moving  water  to  account  for  drift  carried  further  south. 
There  are  no  indications  of  a  continuous  solid  ice-cap  flowing  south- 
ward over  plains  in  Europe  and  America  to,  or  nearly  to,  the 
Equator ;  but  a  great  deal  was  to  be  found  on  shore  to  prove  ancient 
ocean  circulation  of  equatorial  and  polar  currents,  like  those  whidi 
now  move  in  the  Atlantic,  and  much  to  prove  the  former  existence 
of  very  large  local  ice-systems  in  places  where  no  glaciers  now  exist 

DiBcussioN. — Mr.  Belt  stated  that  he  had  been  oyer  much  of  the  same  mosA  u 
the  author,  hut  had  come  to  quite  opposite  oondosions.  He  arreed  with  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell  that  boulders  only  come  down  to  a  certain  point,  but  he  considered  that  me 
Tery  plsins  themseWes  are  proofs  of  glacial  action.  He  thought  that  the  absence  of 
bouJders  is  only  a  proof  tnat  there  was  no  chain  behind  which  could  supply  the 
requisite  rock,  and  in  this  case  the  only  signs  of  the  existence  of  a  Polar  ice-cap 
would  be  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  arainage  by  it,  resulting  in  tiie  formation  w 
the  plains  of  Siberia. 

Ptof.  Ramsay  thought  that  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  author  were  in  aooordsnce 
with  those  of  preyious  writers,  but  he  considered  that  he  exaggerated  the  power  of 
ice  in  the  shape  of  iceberes  to  effect  changes.  The  question  was  whether  there  were 
ice- caps  moving  towards  tne  equator,  or  whether  the  con6guration  of  the  mountain 
regions  might  have  produced  the  obseryed  effects.  He  expressed  himself  satisfied 
that  the  present  configuration  would  account,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
changes  which  haye  taken  place.  The  boulders  found  on  the  great  plain  of  Boeeis 
might  haye  been  conyeyed  either  directly  by  glaciers,  or  by  icebergs  broken  off  the 
ice-cap  itself.  Boulders  haye  been  seen  40  mifes  north  of  the  Caucasus,  preying  the 
existence  there  of  great  ancient  glaciers.  The  absence  of  boulders  on  toe  olauifl  of 
Siberia  was,  he  thought,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  to  the  north  or  Siberia 
of  high  land  from  which  such  boulders  could  be  carried. 

Mr.  Drew  thought  that  sufficient  consideration  had  not  been  giyen  to  the  relatire 
leyels  of  the  old  and  new  glaciers.  In  Cashmere  he  had  observed  a  difference  of 
6000-^000  feet. 
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Prof.  Hughes  thought  that  the  theory  of  ice>caps  spreading  in  both  hemupherea 
from  the  poles  to  near  the  equator  hardly  deserved  discussion,  seeing  that  no  facts 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  explained  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  it,  whilst  it 
inTolyed  great  physical  difficulties,  and  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  continuity  of 
the  forms  of  life  from  pre-  to  poe^lacial  times.  The  question  before  them  seemed 
to  be  whether  a  smaller  general  drifting  from  northern  circumpolar  regions,  either  of 
land-  or  floating-ice,  would  better  account  for  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  author 
than  a  dispersion  of  boulder- bearing  ice  in  all  directions  from  local  centres,  especially  in 
the  case  Mfore  them  from  North  Scandinavia.  He  always  understood  that  the  boraers 
of  N.  Germany  and  W.  Russia  could  be  traced  to  that  mountain-district,  and  that 
there  was  proof  that  the  ice  travelled  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  author  showed  that  some  of  the  boulders  could  have  been  derived  only 
from  circumpolar  reffions,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  calling  in  anything  more 
than  changes  of  level  of  various  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  alouf  well-known 
lines  of  elevation  and  depression  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  observed.  He  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  the  view  that  glacial  conditions  prevailed  at  the  same  time 
over  the  whole  of  even  one  hemisphere ;  and  referring  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Brew,  pointed  out  that  if  the  glaciers  of  any  mountain-region  were  shown  to  have 
onoe  descended  3000  to  6000  feet  lower  than  the  present  ice-foot,  it  was  onl^  necessary 
to  raise  that  chain  3000  to  6000  feet  to  make  the  glaciers  descend  to  their  ancient 
level  again. 

Mr.  whitaker  thought  that  the  broad  points  of  the  paper  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  rounded  oonfiguration  of  rocks  in  Norway  he  re^^rded  as  clearly  of  glacial  origin, 
but  as  the  effect  rather  of  a  great  extension  of  glaciers  than  of  a  true  polar  ice- cap. 
In  Britain  the  glacial  drift  towards  its  southern  limit  is  almost  wholly  marine,  and 
certainly  not  due  to  the  action  of  land-ice,  so  that  it  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  the  southern  extension  of  the  ice-cap.  He  could  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
inch  a  cap  extending  as  far  as  the  equator. 

Mr.  Topley  thought  that  Mr.  Campbeirs  views  aa  to  permanent  areas  of  glaciation 
and  non-glaciation  due  to  cold  and  warm  currents  did  not  suffice  to  explain  the  facts ; 
nor  did  he  think  that  a  warm  current  could  have  passed  over  the  plains  of  Russia. 
He  remarked  that  there  is  no  drift  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  that  a  line  running 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Dover  would  mark  the  southern  limit  of  the  drift. 

Mr.  Prestwich  said  that  he  admired  Mr.  Campbell's  paper,  and  recognized  that  the 
difficulty  in  this  case  lay  in  determining  the  boundary  between  the  action  of  land-  and 
sea-ice.  He  thought  that  the  existence  of  a  Gulf-stream  traversing  Eastern  Europe 
waa  not  proved.  In  the  eastern  counties  of  Great  Britein  there  is  evidence  of  buo- 
mergenoe  in  Glacial  times,  and  marine  drifts  also  exist  in  Brittany,  if  Northern 
France  were  submerged,  ingress  might  be  afforded  to  warmer  water. 

Mr.  Blanford  considered  that  the  difference  in  the  faunas  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
the  Caspian  was  so  great  as  to  furnish  a  strong  objection  to  there  having  been  a 
branch  of  the  Gulf -stream  passing  on  towards  Sibena  at  so  late  a  geological  period, 
as  thia  must  have  brought  about  a  closer  resemblance  between  the  faunas.  He 
objected  to  blocks  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  niountains  beine  rewded 
as  trae  ice-borne  boulders  unless  they  were  striated  or  polished,  seeing  that  Dlocka 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  mi^ht  be  seen  in  Persia,  which  had  been  carried  five 
miles  or  more  by  the  water  of  insignificant  streams.  In  Persia  the  country,  although 
greatly  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  is  covered  with  drift,  but  there  are  no  signs  of 
striation  on  the  pebbles.  In  Central  Asia,  again,  long  ranees  of  from  6000  to  6000 
feet  high  show  no  glacial  markings.    In  his  opinion  the  ice-sneets  were  entirely  local. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  question  of  glaciation  has  always  been  a  puzzle. 
He  thought  that  the  notion  of  great  ice-caps  covering  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  could  not  be  maintained,  since  it  involved  the  destruction  and  new 
creation  of  the  entire  fauna  and  flora.  If  the  boulders  referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell 
were  of  northern  origin,  there  must  have  been  a  flow  of  water  from  north  to  south. 
It  seemed  to  him  dimctdt  to  conceive  how  a  current  from  the  Athintic  could  have 
passed  over  the  high  lands  of  Greece.  He  thought  the  question  as  to  the  glaciation 
of  the  CaucasuB  of  much  interest.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  vast  a  denudation 
as  that  described  could  have  oocuired  without  either  heavy  rains  or  glaciers,  but  no 
rains  occur  there  at  present.    An  alteration  of  level  would  affect  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  reply,  steted  that  he  had  seen,  it  given  as  Prof.  Agassiz's  opinion 
that  the  ice-caps  haa  extinguished  all  life.  He  remarked  that  the  boulders  have 
travelled  at  least  600  miles  from  their  original  bed  over  level  ground. 
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2.  ''Note  regarding  the  Oceurrenoe  of  Jade  in  the  Kaiakash 
Valley,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Turkestan."  By  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Stoliczka,  F.G.S.,  Naturalist  attached  to  the  Yarkund  Mission. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  the  jade-mines  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Karakash  river  formerly  worked  by  the  Chinese.  There 
are  about  120  holes  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  these  at  a  little 
distance  look  like  pigeon-holes.  The  rocks  are  a  thin-bedded,  rather 
sandy  eyenitic  gneifis,  mica-  and  hornblende-schists,  traversed  by 
veins  of  a  white  mineral,  apparently  zeolitio,  which  in  tarn  aro 
traversed  by  veins  of  jade. 

Discussion.  —Mr.  Topley  stated  that  a  good  description  of  these  qaarries  had 
appeared  in  **  Macmillan  b  Magazine." 

Mr.  Endler  said  that  they  had  also  heen  described  in  a  German  periodical. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  the  account  of  the  mission  to  Ynnaa  jade  was  said 
to  oocar  in  rolled  blocks  in  river-beds,  and  not  to  be  found  in  sitiL 

Qeolooists'  Association, 
L — Visit  to  the  British  Museum,  Ma&gh  24. — ^The  members,  headed 
by  Prof.  Morris,  proceeded  to  the  Mineralo^cal  Department,  where 
they  were  received  by  Prof.  Maskelyne,  who  described  a  portion  of  the 
collection  nnder  his  charge.  The  learned  Professor  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  party  prineipally  to  the  Rock-forming  minerals.  Free 
Silica,  under  the  various  forms  of  Boek-ciystal,  Quartz,  Opal,  etc, 
was  first  touched  upon,  and  die  splendid  series  of  crystals  belonging 
to  this  group  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  party.  The  earthj 
Carbonates  were  next  noticed  and  described ;  and  the  Professor,  after 
directing  attention  to  the  Hornblende  and  Augite  series,  oonolnded 
a  most  interesting  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  the  op- 
portimity  of  impressing  upon  members  the  gi-eat  similarity,  yet 
important  differences  existing  between  these  two  groups  of  minerals. 

IL — ^ExcuRsioN  TO  OxroBD,  Easter  Mokbat,  6th  Apbil,  akd 
FOLLOWING  DAY. — ^Tho  party,  consisting  of  numerous  members  from 
the  metropolis,  and  several  from  different  parts  of  England,  met  in  the 
new  UnivenBity  Museum  at  noon.  They  were  there  most  cordially 
received  by  Prof.  Phillips,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  announce  the 
programme  of  the  day's  work.  This  was — A  preliminary  sketch  in 
the  lecture-room,  by  the  Professor,  of  the  Geology  of  the  Middle  Oolites 
as  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  Demonstration  by  the 
Professor  of  the  Local  Collection  in  the  Museum,  illustrating  the  above. 
Lunch  at  the  Professor's  private  residence.  A  walk  to  Shotover,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Parker.  Tea  and  oonversazione  at  the  Professor's 

Private  residence  in  the  evening.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Prof, 
^hillips  pointed  out  the  character  of  the  low-level  gravels  in  the 
valleys  of  the  district,  dieir  oomposition  mainly  Oolitic,  with  some 
admixture  of  quartzitesyfelstones,  and  grits ;  elephants'  teeth  abundant 
The  Oxford-clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  600  feet  thick. 
Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  at  the  brick-yards  of  St 
Clements,  Am,  vertehralis  is  an  abundant  fossil.  The  valley  of  the 
Cherwell  is  cut  down  to  this  clay.  On  ascending  the  flanks  of 
the  valley,  it  is  succeeded  by  seventy  feet  of  calcareous  grit,  a  loose 
sandy  rock  in  parts  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Fifty  feet  of 
Coralline  Oolite  succeeds,  rich  in  corals  and  shells.     From  the 
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position  in  whieh  these  masseB  are  now  found,  \i  is  Aot  probable 
that  they  represent  actual  coral  reefs,  such  as  are  at  present  growing 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  but  rather  that  they  are  the  results 
of  drifted  masses,  like  the  Bermuda  reefs,  partially  grown  over  by 
other  corals,  and  full  of  shells.  About  one  hundred  feet  of  Kim- 
meridge-clay  rests  on  the  water- worn  surface  of  the  last  formation. 
It  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  composition ;  and  produces  fine  Selenite 
crystals,  especially  in  its  lower  parts,  lie  upper  beds  are  the  most 
fossiliferous,  and  abound  with  the  remains  of  Saurians;  Ostrea 
Sdioidea  the  most  characteristic  fossil.  Sandy  beds  of  Portlandian 
age  succeed,  and  the  whole  is  capped  by  an  Ironsand  series  of 
Wealden  age,  about  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  The  party  had  am 
•opportunity,  under  the  guidance  of  'Mr.  Parker,  of  Terifying  the 
sfbove  remarks,  by  actual  inspection  of  the  numerous  pits  and  quar- 
ries 'between  Oxford,  Shotover,  and  Heddington. 

On  the  following  day  an  eaiiy  start  was  made.  Prof.  Phillips 
'Conducted  the  parly  to  Charlbury,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr, 
Parker,  who  served  out  to  each  member  a  lithographic  map  of  the 
■valley  of  the  Evenlode,  drawn  and  geologically  coloured  by  himself. 

From  Charlbury  on  the  West  to  Handborough  on  the  East,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles,  there  occur  the  following  formations, 
conunendng  from  the  West^ 

feet    I       (  Stonesfleld  Blale. 
Marktone    ...        ..•        ...        16      |      1  Great  Ooiite. 

Upper  liaa U)  (  Forest  Marble. 

Inierior  Ooiite       ...        ...        12      |         Combrash. 

Walking  back  from  Charlbury  along  the  line,  the  parly  entered 
a  cutting  of  Inferior  Oolite,  and  the  members  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  for  fossils.  The  Oolite  here  is  a  pale  jellow  Kag- 
stone,  containing  a  fair  number  of  shells  belonging  to  the  Clypeus 
mt,  which  is  probably  the  topmost  member  of  l£e  Parkinsoni  zone. 
Opposite  Fauler  the  Marlstone  is  being  excavated  for  Ironstone. 
Efere  there  is  a  fine  section,  exhibiting  the  Marlstone,  Upper  Lias, 
and  Inferior  Oolite,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  most  striking  contrast. 
The  whole  section  cannot  exceed  forty  feet,  and  this  is  all  that  repre- 
sents beds,  which,  at  Cheltenham,  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  The  Upper  Lias  consists  of  blue  sandy  clays  (not 
obviously  fossiliferous),  and  on  this  rests  the  yellow  rubbly  Inferior 
Oolite.  A  remarkable  feature  here  is  a  thin  bed  of  rolled  shells  and 
pseudo-pebbles,  resembling  the  Dogger  of  the  Yoiikshire  coast. 
InBtead  however  of  Terehratida  trilineata,  the  chftef  shell  here  is 
Bhynchonella  teirahedra. 

The  party  now  bid  farewell  to  Prof.  Phillips,  who  found  it 
neo^esary  to  return,*  and  proceeded  towards  Stonesfield  under  the 
gaidance  of  Mr.  Parker.  Piles  of  debris,  the  result  of  ages  of 
mining  for  **  Slate,*'  are  here  seen  to  cover  the  hill-side;  Several 
good  things  were  obtained  by  members  of  the  party.  The  most 
ootnmon  shells  appear  to  be  Trigonia  impreesa  and  Oervillia  acuta^ 
generally  small.  TraTersing  the  Great  Oolite  and  Forest  Marble, 
Uie  party  returned  by  way  of  Handborough  to  Oxford. 

^  This  was  bis  last  farewell  to  the  iU»ociftli<m,  he  died  on  the  2ith  ApiiL  See 
QaoL.  Mao.  for  Hay,  pa^^  240. 
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OO^RESI5035riDE125rOEl. 

» 

NATURE  OF  VOLCANIC  HEAT. 

SiE, — ^In  reference  to  Mr.  Scrope's  letter  in  the  Geological 
Magazine  for  May,  1874,  p.  237,  I  must  exonerate  myaelf  from 
that  gentleman's  charge  of  ''  persistently  continuing  to  saddle  him 
with  the  advocacy  of  ond  or  hoth  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  volcanic 
heat,  viz.  a  liquid  nucleus  and  thin  crust,  or  Hopkins's  fiery  lakes." 

An  author's  notions  are  usually  gathered  from  his  acknowledged 
systematic  works,  and  not  from  scattered  magazine  articles.  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Sorope  has  not  throughout  his  systemado 
works  adopted  one  or  hoth  of  the  above  theories.  On  reference  to 
the  articles  in  your  Magazine  from  Mr.  Scrope's  pen,  referred  to  by 
you  in  your  foot-note  (Geological  Magazine,  March,  1874^  p.  127), 
as  modifying  or  repudiating  the  above  theories,  I  am  compelled  to 
repeat  what  I  have  already  stated  in  your  April  Number,  that 
nothing  contained  in  them  appears  to  me  to  justify  the  statement 
made  by  you  that  I  "  misapprehended,"  ^  and  now  by  Mr.  Sciope  him- 
self, that  I  have  misrepresented  him. 

Whether  Mr.  Scrope's  subterraneous  reservoirs  be  left  as  unex« 
plained  as  to  their  origin,  as  Hopkins  left  his  lakes,  or  be  assumed  to 
be  derived  from  a  rise  in  geothermal  temperature  produced  by  deposi- 
tion of  sediment,  makes  no  differenee  as  respects  the  validity  of  the 
objections  which  I  have  urged  as  equally  applicable  to  both.  No  body 
can  raise  the  temperature  of  another  by  conductive  transference  of  part 
of  its  heat  to  a  temperature  as  high  as  its  own.  I^  therefore,  the  sub- 
cortical matter  of  our  globe,  as  Mr.  Scrope  terms  it,  ''  passes  locally 
under  varying  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure'^  ^  .  •  ''to  a 
liquid  or  even  vaporous  state,"  there  must  be  matter  more  deeply 
situated  at  a  still  higher  temperature^  i.e..  there  must  be  a  liquid 
nucleus.  Things  as  essentially  different  and  distinct  as  are  the  views 
which  I  have  enunciated  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  volcanic  heat 
and  energy  from  those  anywhere  enunciated  by  Mr.  Scrope,  may 
easily  be  made  obscure  or  confused  by  fragmentary  controversy.  I 
must  therefore  decline  to  go'  further  m  tibia  direction.  I  have  re- 
duced my  own  views  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  volcanic  heat  to 
the  brief  and  unmistakable  form  of  a  definition  (Phil.  Trans.  1873, 
vol.  i.  para.  67,  p.  167).  Every  clear-cut  thought  and  theory  can  be 
reduced  to  the  same  form.  That  neither  I  nor  your  readers  may 
mistake  further  (if  I  have  already  done  so  at  all)  Mr.  Scrope's 
views,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  reduce  them  to  a  definition? 
Definitions  do  not  involve  any  dogmatism,  and  are  extremely 
serviceable  in  preventing  misconceptions,  whether  arising  from 
obscurity  of  expression  or  of  thought 

nth  Uay^  1874.        BOBEBT  MaLLET. 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  SWISS  GBOLOOICAL  RAMBLE. 
Sib, — ^I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  to  a  proposed  Swiss  tour,  which  might  be  a 

^  We  are  oontent  to  refer  the  impfkrtial  reader  to  the  articles  in  question  and  to 
Mr.  Poulett-Bcrope's  published  works. — £i>it.  Gbol.  Mao. 
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very  deligbtfal  and  instructive  holiday,  and  certainly  a  less  expensive 
trip  than  one  of  equal  length  in  dear  (veiy  dear)  old  England  or 
Scotland. 

But  first  I  must  briefly  explain  my  connexion  with  the  plan. 
Often,  very  often,  I  have  fervently  wished,  during  my  excursions  in 
the  Alps,  that  a  Swiss  man  of  science  could  have  been  with  me  to 
explain  the  wonderful  geological  phenomena  surrounding  me,  instead 
of  having  slowly  to  work  out  so  much  as  there  was  time  to  unravel, 
with  books  (of  course  left  in  the  valley)  as  my  only  assistants. 

I  therefore  mentioned  amongst  my  friends  how  charming  it  would 
be  to  make  up  a  party  and  secure  the  kind  assistance  of  an  enthusiastio 
geologist  possessed  of  familiar  knowledge  of  the  localities  we  should 
visit. 

Many  friends  fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  asked  me  to  take  oharge 
of  the  party  and  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ideal  geologist,  for  whose 
presence  I  have  so  often  wished. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  guidance  of  the  party,  I  have  willingly 
accepted  the  part  of  organizer,  for  a  climber  paying  his  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  visit  cannot  be  very  ignorant  of  mountain  or  valley. 
And  I  conld  so  far  fulfil  the  geologist's  function  as  to  sketch  out  the 
nature  of  what  is  known  of  such  points  as  I  have  visited.  But  I 
entirely  decline  encroaching  upon  the  functions  of  a  tborough  Alpine 
geologist,  without  whose  aid  our  trip  would  lose  half  its  charm. 

The  season  being  far  advanced,  it  is  I  fear  too  late  to  form  a  party 
for  this  summer ;  but  if  you  will  allow  some  space  for  discussion  of 
details  in  the  Geologioal  Maoazinb,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
in  1875  a  most  effective  party  could  be  made  up,  to  include  Botanists,- 
Mineralogists,  and  Entomologists ;  and  I  may  mention  that  if  only 
twenty  joined  together,  with  circular  tickets,  a  courier  could  be  sent 
with  them,  free  of  expense,  to  make  all  hotel  and  other  arrange- 
ments—a great  saving  of  anxiety  in  the  tourist  season. 

Two  modes  of  joining  our  trip  might  be  adopted :  one,  to  make 
the  whole  round  decided  upon  together — by  far  the  most  luxurious 
plan;  the  other,  that  persons  not  wishing  to  travel  with  a  party 
should  rendezvous  with  the  rest  at  certain  important  places.  A  long 
experience  of  travel  and  many  figures  now  before  me  enable  me 
to  say  that,  with  first-class  fares,  hotel  living,  and  all  reasonable 
luxuries,  the  personal  expense  need  not  exceed  one  pound  per  day 
for  one  month,  and  that  for  a  number  it  might  be  a  trifle  less ;  whilst 
strictly  economical  travellers  could  well  reduce  their  disbursements. 

I  will  beg  such  of  your  readers  as  may  fall  in  with  my  hobby, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  to  communicate  with  me,  not,  however, 
with  a  view  to  this  year's  operation.  If  I  act  at  all  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, it  must  be  with  time  enough  to  make  the  most  effective  arrange- 
ments I  can  invent,  and  to  communicate  with  many  persons  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the  President  of  the  Oeologists'  Asso- 
ciation what  he  would  think  of  this  extended  excursion  ?    I  need 
say  no  more. 
SciBKTmo  CLX7B,  7,  Savilb  Row,  W.  Mabshall  Hall. 

June  IZth,  1874. 
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6LAGIATI0N   OF   WEST   SOMEBSBT. 

Sib, — In  the  article  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last  Namber, 
Mr.  Lucy  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  grooves  on  the  baob 
of  the  £xe,  supposed  by  Professor  Jukes  to  be  ice-marks,  were  after- 
wards elearly  shown  by  Mr.  Whitley  to  be  a  deYelopment  of  rock« 
strootuie  by  weathering  (Quart  Joum.  Q«ol.  Soo.,  yoI.  xxiv.  pi  3). 
In  West  Somerset  there  is  a  greater  display  of  ounred-back  sla^ 
lamJpfB  than  anywhere  else  in  South  Britain ;  and  in  endeavooring 
to  account  for  the  phenomena,  I  mentioned  land-ioe  as  one  of  several 
competing  agencies  in  an  artidle  in  the  above  Journal  for  November, 
1867.  The  direction  of  the  curvature  is  from  about  N*N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  and  great  blocks  of  quartz  imbedded  in  angular  drift  have 
been  transported  in  the  same  direction.  The  curvature  may  be  well 
seen  on  the  flat  summit  of  Brendan  Hill,  and  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  cause  assailing  the  high  ground  of  West  Somerset 
from  the  N.N.W.,  and  not  movii^  down  the  hill-slopes  towards  the 
north.  Though  not  in  any  way  doubting  the  validity  of  Mr.  Lucy's 
discovery  of  ioe-marks  near  Ashley  Lodge,  I  may  stftte  that  during 
several  years'  successive  residences  in  difiEerent  parts  af  the  south- 
west of  England,  I  never  once  saw  any  certain  trace  of  the  action  of 
land-ice,  nor  have  I  seen  such  trace  anywhere  in  England  to  the 
6  Jj.  of  a  line  drawn  firom  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  by  nkley, 
to  Hope  Mountain  (on  the  east  side  of  which  there  is  an  extensively 
rounded  and  strikingly  striated  rock-surface),  near  Wrexham.  Ur. 
CroU,  in  your  last  Number,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  beautifully-planed,  polished,  and  striated  rock-surface  cm 
ti»e  north  cli£f-line  of  Eombald's  Moor,  west  of  the  headland  called 
the  Calf,  near  Ilkley.  When  I  saw  it  in  course  of  being  exposed  fay 
the  quarrymen,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  an  iceberg  (see  Proic.  of  GeoL  SoO.  of  West  Bidiug  ten 
1870) ;  but  I  now  believe  that  it  was  caused  by  land-ice»  coid  that  it 
approximately  marks  the  S.K  boundary  or  sea-wall  of  an  ioe- 
sheet  which  never  extended  any  farther.  Professor  Bamsay  believei 
that  the  apparent  ice-marks  on  the  Bloody  Stone  near  Matlock  (dis- 
covered by  me,  and  afterwards  described  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  and 
the  Bev.  J.  M.  Mello),  are  not  reliable. 

Mr.  Lucy  refers  to  Boulder-clay  and  Gravel  in  West  Somerset 
For  several  years  I  devoted  attention  to  the  drifts  of  many  parts  of 
the  South  and  South-west  of  England,  but  refrained  from  publi^lling 
much  on  the  subject  ^  until  I  had  examined  the  Glacial  dnfts  of  the 
North-west  of  England  and  North  Wales.  I  now  believe  that  com- 
paratively little  progress  will  be  made  in  arriving  at  certainty  con* 
coming  the  sequence  of  events  during  the  Glacial  period  in  South 
Britain,  until  some  geologist  has  given  several  years*  undivided 
attention  to  the  task  of  correlating  ^e  Glacial  drifts  of  the  North 
with  the  non-Glacial  drifts  of  the  South,  that  is,  the  drifts  which 
contain  truly  glaciated  stones  in  a  matrix  ground  up  by  ice,  with  the 
drifts  in  which  no  certain  trace  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be 
detected.    The  task  could  only  be  accomplished  by  one  person 

1  See  Gbol.  Mao.  Yol.  lY.  p.  390. 
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malring  a  detailed  Bnrvey  of  all  the  superficial  acoumnlations  Ijii^ 
in  a  line  (say)  from  Plymouth  to  Carlisle,  and  the'  ground  would 
have  to  be  traversed  to-and-fro,  as  the  drifts  of  one  district  have 
beefn  Ibund  to  tiirow  much  light  on  those  of  another.  One  great 
and  fundamental  question  to  be  solved  would  be  tiie  age  of  the 
"  Head  "  relatively  to  that  of  the  Pinnel  of  the  Lake  District.  The 
former  overlies  the  raised  beaches  c^  the  South-west  of  England. 

D.  Maokimtosh. 


GLACIATION  OP  THE  SOUTH-WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sib, — ^The  subject  of  the  Olaciation  of  the  South  of  England  is 
gaining  more  and  more  attention,  and  Mr.  Lucy's  observations  in 
West  Somerset,  as  recorded  in  the  June  Number  of  your  Magazine, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  glacial  stiisB  on  a  mass  of  sandstone  near  Porlock.  In 
regard  to  the  gravelly  deposits  in  the  lowlands  near  Minehead,  I 
was  led,  during  a  short  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
Spring,  to  assign  to  them  an  alluvial,  or  possibly  estnarine,  origin ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  gravels  on  the  high 
gronnds,  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiverton,  may  be  of 
glacial  derivation.  Mr.  Poole  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  tusks 
and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  in  a  deposit  of  clay  and  gravel  at  St 
Audries,  and  he  remarked  that  "originally  the  whole  skull  was 
there." 

On  my  return  a  few  days  since  from  a  short  holiday  trip  in 
Norfolk  to  the  Black  Down  hills  in  Devonshire,  I  was  conducted  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Ussher,  P.G.S.,  to  see  some  "  rum  stuff"  on  the 
high  ground  between  Little  Down  and  Manning's  Common,  about 
two  miles  N.N.E.  of  Yarcombe,  and  between  Honiton  and  Chard. 
Here  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  the  forma- 
tion beneath  is  the  Greensand.  Mr.  Ussher  pointed  out  one  or 
two  places  where  pits  had  been  sunk  for  marl,  and  the  presumption 
was  that  there  was  a  trace  of  chalk  not  noticed  in  the  previous  sur- 
vey of  the  district.  On  careful  examination  we  found  traces  of 
chalky  and  chloritic  marl  and*  true  chalk  (one  piece  contained  a 
small  fish  tooth),  but  the  whole  deposit  was  interbedded  with  clay. 
The  clayey  and  sandy  deposit,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ground  adjoining  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  contained  numer- 
ous large  and  well-tvom  boulders  of  Greensand  chert,  large  pebbles 
of  quartz  (one  to  three  inches  in  diameter),  numerous  small  pebbles 
of  quartz,  rolled  flinta,  and  a  few  smooth  and  good-sized  boulders  of 
quartz ite.  There  were  also  a  few  pellets  of  Chalk,  besides  traces 
of  Fuller's  Earth,  and  nodules  of  "  Race."  A  pit  recently  opened 
showed  about  seven  feet  of  greenish-yellow  carbonaceous  clay  with 
a  seam  of  gravel,  resting  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  coarse  reddish- 
brown  and  pale-coloured  sand.  Tlie  nature  of  these  deposits  led  me 
to  class  them  as  Boulder-clay,  and  as  such  they  seemed  to  possess 
more  than  merely  local  significance. 

The  great  deposits  of  flint  and  chert  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
Greensand  hills  of  Dorset  and  Devon  have  been  noticed  by  De  la 
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Beche,  Buokland,^  and  others,  but  their  origin  has  never  been  clearly 
explained.  Much  material,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  Chalk  in  «i74,  in  helping  to  form  a  sort  of  "  Clay-with-flints," 
which  is  everywhere  conspicuous  on  the  Chalk  hills,  and  in  some 
cases  where  the  Chalk  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  flints  have 
become  mixed  with  the  disintegrated  chert  of  the  Oreensand.  This, 
too,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  pointed  out,  is  partly  due  to  the  attenu- 
ation of  the  Lower  Chalk  and  the  consequent  nearness  of  the  Upper 
Chalk  with  f  ints  to  the  Greensand.  The  Oreensand  itself  has  been 
partly  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  partly  by  the 
not-to-be-overlooked  action  of  the  plough.  There  is  still,  however, 
much  to  account  for  in  the  amount  of  chert  detritus,  and  also  in  the 
occurrence  of  quartz  pebbles.  The  smaller  quartz  pebbles  may  be 
derived  from  the  "Chalk  with  quartz  grains"  at  the  base  of  the 
Chalk  series,  described  by  De  la  Beche,  but  the  larger  ones  have 
not  been  so  locally  derived. 

When  we  look  to  this  probable  Boulder-clay  near  Tarcombe,  we 
may  admit  an  agency  which  will  account  for  the  dispersion  and 
wearing  of  t]ie  superficial  deposits  now  foimd  on  the  hills,  and 
which  certainly  can  no  more  be  attributed  entirely  to  atmospheric 
agencies  in  action  in  the  area,  than  to  river  action.  It  seems  rather 
premature  at  present  to  call  in  the  agency  of  a  "  South  of  England 
Ice  Sheet,"  as  might  be  inferred,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  CroU's  patient 
investigations,  and  I  should  prefer  attributing  the  formation  of  the 
deposits  to  marine  agency  during  the  Glacial-submergence,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  occasional  iceberg.  However,  until  the  country 
is  worked  out  in  detaU,  it  is  not  well  to  theorize  further. 

HOSAOE   B.   WOODWABD. 
Stocxlakd,  near  Honzton, 
lOM  June,  1874. 

P.S. — June  25tli — Subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  my  opinion  as  to 
this  Boulder-clay.  Deposits  similar  to  those  at  Little  Down,  have  been  found  by 
Hr.  TJssher  and  myself  oetween  White  Staunton  and  Howley,  and  in  other  localities 
in  this  district  H.B.W. 

The  Sandwkll  Pahk  Trial  Sinking. — ^The  success  of  this  im- 
portant sinking  having  now  been  fully  achieved  by  the  finding  of 
the  thick  coal  at  a  depth  of  418  yards,  9.nd  of  a  thickness  20  feet 
6  inches,  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  some  account  of  the  fossils  met 
with  and  the  general  character  of  the  Bed  rocks  passed  through 
before  reaching  the  reputed  Coal-measures.  Prof.  Ramsay,  LL.D., 
P.R.S.,  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Editors  of  the  Gkologicai. 
Magazine,  will  take  part  in  the  proposed  work,  which  will  be 
brought  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  upon  whose  estate  the  sinking  has  taken  place.  Further 
particulars  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  the 
Engineer  and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  Trindle-road,  Dudley.  The 
shares  of  the  Company  are  now  worth  a  thousand  guineas  each,  with 
one  hundred  guineas  paid  up. 

^  Dr.  Bttckland  noticed  the  presence  of  Grey  wethers — ^'  Siliceons  breccia,  Uke 
Hertfordshire  puddingstone " — at  Sidmouth  ana  Black  Down.  Trans.  GeoL  8oc.y 
2nd  series,  toL  u.  p.  126. 
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I. — ^NOTES   ON    CeBTAIN  FoSSIL  ObTHOPTERA  OLAnOKa   AFFINTTT 
TflTH  THE  GENUS    GSTLLACRIS, 
By  A.  H.  SwiNTOK,  Esq. 
(PLATE  XIV.) 

!1.  QryUaerU  Vhgeri^  Heer.    Figured  and  described  by  Heer 
in  his  Insectoiifaana,  1849,  s.  8,  t  i. 
2.  Oryllaerit  Charpmtieri^  Heer,  op.  eit.  s.  12,  t.  i. 
is.  Oryllacru  Hikanthraea,  2  species.    Figured  and  described  in 
Palseontographica,  bd.  iy.  p.  25  and  28,  t,  iv.  1-2. 
4.  Corydalia  Brcngniarti,  And.    Buckland,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
The  above  five  insect  remams,  claiming  affinity  with  the  modem 
genus  QryUaeria,  of  the  order  Orthoptera,  retain  for  the  investigator 
no  characters  in  common,  but  such  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  central 
portion  of  the  principal  disk  or  intemomediate  field  of  the  elytron, 
and  by  the  lesser  marginal  field.    From  comparison  of  these  areas 
in  the  specimens  from  the  Ooal-measures,  as  regards  configuration 
and  venation,  a  certain  similarity  of  design  is  observed,  and  a  general 
correspondence  detected.    By  taking  Heer's  descriptions  and  figures 
as  data,  this  character  is  seen  to  be  reproduced — ^less  markedly  dis- 
tinct  from  the  lype  observable  in  certain  species  of  the  modem  genus 
of  Burmeister — both  in  the  profile  of  6?.  Ungeri  and  in  other  frag- 
ments preserved  to  us  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  Continent    Com- 
plete identification  of  these  species  must  be  the  reward  of  future 
investigators. 

The  most  perfectly  preserved  venation  is  presented  by  the  frag- 
ment of  C  Brongniartij  hitherto  reputed  a  Nenropterous  insect, 
closely  allied  to  the  living  Corydalia  of  Carolina,  and  exhibited  as 
sndi  by  Audouin  at  the  meeting  of  the  Naturforscher  at  Bonn  in  the 
month  of  September,  1835,  but  which  Heer  seems  rather  to  indicate 
as  belonging  to  the  Orthoptera;  and  this  latter  view,  it  will  I 
think  be  seen,  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  venation  and  peculiarities  of 
constraction  exhibited  in  its  wing,  an  object  of  undoubted  beauty, 
revealed  by  the  fortuitous  fracture  of  a  nodule  of  Clay-ironstone, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  history  of  this 
specimen  is  somewhat  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  was  purd[iased  by 
ManteU  at  the  sale  of  Parkinson's  collection,  the  latter,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  having  obtained  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colebrook-dale.  It  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  M.  Brongniart^ 
and  has  been  described  by  Audouin  (Buckland,  G^logy  and  Mine* 
ralogy,  vol.  IL  p.  77).    In  the  Museum  specimen  of  (?.  Ungeri  the 
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wing  venation  is  in  some  meaanre  pi^eserved,  bat  is  somewbat 
diffioolt  to  trace.  The  %are  of  it  given  by  Heer,  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  obverse  of  the  impreesion,  wbioh  retainB  the  left 
elytron  intact^  gives  a  litde  more  of  the  cross  venation.  The  6. 
CharpenUeri,  figured  by  Heer,  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  exposition  of 
this  specimen. 

Qbtllaobis  (recent  species).  Under  side  of  right  elytroni  see 
Plate  XIV.  Fig.  1. 

The  species  of  GryUacris  are  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  crickets  and  swamp-loving  leaf-crickets,  the  LocvaUna  of 
Oennan  anthors,  of  which  the  great  green  grasshopper  (L.  tiridis' 
tima),  so  partial  to  our  potato  fields,  is  a  &miliar  example.  Their 
hannt  is  the  banks  of  the  warm  streams  of  India  or  Brazil. 
MacLeay,  on  recording  his  captare  of  a  specimen  in  snch  a  situation 
in  Australia,  remarked  a  mimicry  in  these  insects  to  the  Nenropteia. 
Their  enormous  antennae,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  wing- 
covers,  are  probably  a  protection.  They  carry  their  elytra  folded  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  while  in  the  crickets  we  find 
the  marginal  field  of  the  elytron  turned  down  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  remaining  portion,  and  in  the  leaf-crickets  the  margmal  and 
intern  omediate  fields  giving  a  character  to  the  insect  by  their  roof- 
shaped  attitude,  in  Oryllacrxs  the  marginal  field  brings  the  inte^ 
nomediate  over  with  it  as  far  as  the  line  described  by  the  intenio- 
mediate  vein,  and  causes  the  elytra  to  present  a  rounded  or  somewbat 
hexagonal  superficies  at  their  base,  in  the  position  of  repose  n 
that  the  wing-covers  are  more  inclined  than  those  of  the  crickete, 
and  less  inclined  than  in  the  leaf  or  tree-crickets. 

Figure  1  gives  tiie  notation  of  the  veins  on  the  system  adopted  by 
Heer,  which  admits  also  of  tabulation,  thus  : — 

Mediastinal  rein  (unimportant) Marginal  field. 

1  and  2.  Scapular  vein  (biftircate)     ^ 

3.  Eztemomediate  vein .,.    ...  |    IntemomediaitB  fieid. 

4.  IntemDmeduite  vein        ^.    ...  1 

6  and  6.  Anal  yein  (thia  vein  preaente  two  atema)  ...  Anal  field. 

Having  analyzed  a  tolerably  oomplez  form  of  elytron  as  to  vein 
branches,  and  noticed  the  priinal  character  afibrded  by  its  folding  to 
constitute  a  case  or  cover  for  the  hind  wings,  the  task  of  examining 
the  character  of  fossilized  elytra  that  may  seem  to  have  afiGmily  with 
those  of  Oryllaeris  will  be  in  some  measure  facilitated 

GryUaeris  Ungeri  (restored).     See  Plate  XIY.  Fig.  2. 

As  the  remains  of  examples  of  this  genus  from  the  Eocene  strata 
are  fiilly  described  by  Heer  in  his  Insectenfauna,  I  will  content 
myself  with  some  observations  on  the  interesting  profile  of  G* 
Ungeri  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Fig.  2  is  an  attempted 
restoration. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  thorax,  abdomen,  head,  antennae,  wings, 
legs,  tarsi,  daws,  etc.,  of  a  probably  extinct  insect  of  the  Saltatorial 
Orthoptera,  preserved  on  a  slab  of  Eocene  Tertiary  grey-coloured 
(freshwater)  Limestone,  associated  with  stems  of  rushes  or  other 
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gni88-like  leaved  aqnado  plants.  The  nnddr  side  of  the  left  elytron 
is  seen  with  many  of  its  veins  intact,  and  I  have  saoceeded  in  re- 
producing the  longitadinal  framework  (see  Woodcut,  Fig.  5).  The 
right  elytron  is  present  only  as  an  impression* 


Tto.  5.    nUgrui  of  the  longitadinal  firunework  of  the  under  aide  of  tha  left  elytron  of 
Oryllaerit  Un^eri,  Heer. 

The  surface  of  the  mud  tablet  bearing  the  delineation  of  the 
GryUaeris  reveals  to  us  the  aqueous  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
locality  where  it  once  found  its  home  and  the  nature  of  its  food 
plants.  It  has  been  restored  as  crawling  on  a  specimen  from  its 
assooiated  herbarium,  a  kind  of  extinct  pond-weed,  or  rather  tassel- 
grass  (Buppia),  Some  scales  and  the  vertel»w  of  a  small  fish  lie 
on  the  stone  just  in  advance  of  its  head,  in  the  original ;  and  assist 
in  elucidating  and  illustrating  this  page  of  its  natural  history. 

Although,  probably  never  gassed  on  by  human  eyes,  this  grass- 
hopper was  not  devoid  of  ornament.  It  had  spotted  elytra  or  wing^ 
covers,  and  boldly  blotched  or  perhaps  coloured  under  wings;  so 
that  while  thus  it  recalls  to  our  mind  the  most  handsome  group  of 
recent  species  of  GfryUocWs,  it  also  connects  them,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  by  an  exposition  of  the  venation  of  the  elytra,  with 
more  ancient  Orthopterous  forms  that  peopled  oar  earth  in  the  djm 
and  far-off  Carboniferous  ages. 

OotyddlM  Brongniarti,  Audouin.  Under  side  of  right  elytron, 
see  Plate  XIY.  Fig.  3. 

This  species,  before  noticed,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Coalbrook- 
dale,  Shropshire,  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  wing,  presumably  the  left 
elytron,  of  an  Orthopterous  insect,  lying  on  the  cleft  nodule,  with  its 
under  surface,  on  which  it  very  probably  rested  during  its  intermenti 
exposed. 

This  specimen,  previously  remarkable  for  the  delicate  venation  it 
displays,  acquires  additional  interest  in  a  serrated  vein  that  lies  near 
its  base :  wiUi  little  doubt  the  active  agent  of  an  organ  of  stridulation, 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  male  house-cricket,  and  with  which 
this  insect  effects  its  incessant  "oree-cree." 

To  begin  with  the  venation  of  the  wing.  If  we  compare  the 
elytron  of  0,  lingerie  Fig.  5,  with  that  of  the  modem  Cfryllacrii, 
shown  on  our  Plate  at  Fig.  1,  it  is  at  once  seen,  that  although  the 
venation  has  in  each  instance  the  same  typical  sub-parallel  arrange- 
ment of  its  longitudinal  branches,  in  0.  Ungeri  the  limbs  1  and  2 
of  the  scapular  vein  lie  closer  together,  are  more  parallel,  and  the 
principal  limb  (2)  forms  an  elbow  or  obtuse  angle  before  its  middle 
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This  pecttliarity,  while  it  inoreases  the  traBsvene  rigidity  of  t^e 
pin  on,  and  seems  to  oontraot  the  marginal  and  intemomediate  fields, 
also  approsnmaUB  the  extemomediate  vein  (3)  to  the  principal  limb 
of  the  scapular  (2),  with  whidbi  it  coincides  a  little  before  the  elbow. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Coalbrook-dale  elytron,  Plate  XIY. 
Fig.  3,  we  see  this  characteristic  well  marked,  but  in  conjunction 
with  other  elements,  which  deserve  prominence  from  the  indica- 
tions they  afford  us  of  a  slight  aberration  from  the  minor  characters 
in  a  wing  of  the  cricket  or  OryUacris  type,  this  is  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  increase  of  wing  area,  which  here,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  recent  species  with  whicb 
we  are  acquainted.  These  modifications  are  briefly  oompriaed  in 
the  greater  branching  of  the  laige  longitudinal  veins,  and  oocasional 
dividing  of  the  transverse  veinlets  that  brace  them  together,  with  the 
less  parallel  disposition  of  the  former.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
imperfect  preservation  of  the  Eooene  insecte  forbids  the  inatitation 
of  accurate  comparisons  on  these  points,  which  certainly  indicate  a 
greater  expanse  or  decrease  in  toughness  or  elasticity  in  the  wing 
membrane ;  and  the  more  so  as  this  wing  seems  to  constitute  a  type 
to  which  the  fragments  of  the  0.  Uthanthraca,  Heer,  from  tiie  Saar- 
briick  Ooal-fields,  may  be  referable. 

File, — ^As  a  rule  the  file  characterizes  the  male  of  the  crickets  and 
leaf-crickets,  and  although  I  cannot  succeed  in  finding  a  speoiea  of 
Gryllacris  with  an  effective  file,  it  may  nevertheless  sometimes  be 
found  beneath  the  base  of  the  elytron  of  these  insects  in  a  mem- 
branous form,  as  seen  in  Plate  XIY.  Fig.  1.  Little  more  is  to  be 
gained  from  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  Q.  Ungeri,  which 
only  presents  a  circular  vein  of  questionable  import  at  the  base  of 
the  under  side  of  the  right  elytron,  marked  by  a  few  donbtfol 
indentations. 

In  the  Coalbrook-dale  elytron  the  file  is  well  marked,  and  judging 
from  the  fact  of  its  traversing  the  intemomediate  field  of  the  elytron, 
its  form,  the  character  pi^sented  in  its  lower  extremity,  where  the 
teeth  are  largest,  it  exhibits  to  us  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  file 
or  lima  of  the  male  house-cricket,  as  figured  by  Newport  or  Landois. 
(I  have  by  me  drawings  of  the  file  of  the  male  European  house  and 
field-crickets,  and  hand  specimens  of  those  of  the  males  of  various 
leaf-crickets.)  The  house-cricket,  as  is  well  known,  .''sings"  by 
partially  opening  and  shutting  its  raised  elytra,  during  whi(^  the 
file  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  moves  its  teeth  somewhat 
diagonally  over  a  vein  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  opposite  elytron 
or  wing-cover  placed  beneath,  as  Goureau  has  long  ago  informed  us 
in  his  able  and  interesting  paper  contained  in  the  Annales  de  la 
Soc.  Entomol.  de  France.  The  mechanism  of  its  file,  as  shown  at 
Plate  XIV.  Fig.  4,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Newport,  and  the  micro* 
soopic  structure  has  recently  been  thus  described  by  Landois : — 

"  Each  wing-cover  in  the  cricket  has  a  shrill  vein  for  vibration, 
analogous  in  form  and  position  to  that  of  the  field-cricket.  On  its 
under  surface  are  numerous  bridges,  about  200  in  itumber,  projecting 
from  and  placed  crossways  on  the  vein.    In  the  cricket  tiie  bridge^ 
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are  plaoed  mncli  closer  than  in  the  field-oricket,  and  their  free  and 
apper  edges  are  somewhat  longer.  Their  shape  is  a  half-moon,  and 
ihej  are  severally  fastened  to  the  shrill  vein  by  a  kind  of  columnar 
prop  at  their  centre.  They  are  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  placed 
slightly  obliquely;  and  the  friction  takes  place  at  their  flat  and 
concave  upper  edges  when  the  wing-covers  are  rubbed  or  fiddled 
upon  one  another.  These  bridges  are  not  of  like  dimensions,  and  at 
the  origin  and  termination  of  the  shrill  vein  are  very  small  and 
poorly  developed,  and  of  little  power  in  stridulation.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  vein  they  are  well  developed.  They  amount  to  some- 
thing like  143,  and  have  the  following  dimensions :  Breadth,  0*0028 
in. ;  height,  0-0006  in. ;  breadth  of  the  prop,  -0011  in." 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  file  shown  by  the  fossilized 
elytron  of  G.  Brongniarti  may  be  thus  generally  given. 

The  lower  part  is  broken  away,  so  that  the  portion  remaining 
in  the  anal  field  shows  only  ten  large  teeth,  each  *015  in.  broad,  of 
triangular  profile ;  these  run  obliquely  across  it,  and  present  their 
vertices  or  edges  to  the  fore-margin  of  the  elytron.  These  teeth  or 
bridges  are  then  attenuated  from  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
intemomediate  field;  more  than  twenty  are  observed  to  traverse 
in  a  flattened  curve,  in  a  direction  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  their 
former  course,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  scapular  vein,  where  they 
vanish :  the  whole  adjustment  presenting  the  curved  line  of  a  flat 
parabola  or  ellipse,  with  semi-major  and  minor  axes  of  '16  in.  and 
•1  in. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  this  ancient  instrument  of  music  had 
already  attained,  to  all  appearance,  an  efficiency  at  least  thrice  that  of 
our  modem  house-cricket,  and  must  have  emitted  notes  that  rang 
widely  over  the  tropical  forest  that  clothed  our  island  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Coal  period ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  each  afternoon 
and  evening  it  enlivened  the  stilly  watery  surfaces  with  its  dull  and 
incessant  scraping.' 

These  plaintive  love-notes,  weird  and  wild,  doubtless  evoked  a 
thrill  of  kindred  emotion  in  the  bosoms  of  numberless  Batrachia, 
who  found  a  home  amid  the  swamps  and  morasses  abounding  in 
those  ancient  Oryptogamic  Forests,  and  who  answered,  by  a  chorus 
of  equal  sweetness,  the  music  of  their  Orthopterous  companions. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

Fie.  1. — OryUacrU  (reoenfe).    Under  surface  of  left  elytron.    Twice  natural  size. 
1  and  2.  The  bifurcate  scapular  vein» 

3.  Extemomediate  vein. 

4.  Intemomediate  vein. 
5  and  6.  Anal  yein. 

Fio.  2. — OrpUacris  Uhgeri,  Heer  (restored).  Frop  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  Radoboj, 
Austrian  Croatia.    Natural  size.    Plant,  JRtyspia  pannonica,  Unger. 

Fie.  3. — GryUaerii  (Oorydalit)  Bnmgniarti^  Audouin,  sp.  Under  surfiice  of  left 
dytron,  showing  what  appears  to  be  the  file  of  an  Orthopterous  insect. 

Fio.  4. — File  of  the  organ  of  stridulation  of  the  common  house-cricket,  from  New- 
port's figure  in  Tod's  Anatomy.    Much  magnified. 

^  Indeed  it  must  have  done  so  did  its  possessor  at  all  aspire  to  the  habits  of  two 
great  sections  of  our  modem  Saltatorial  Orthoptera. 
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II. — ^ThB     SoUBOK     Oy     VOLOAHIO     HsAT. 
By  G.  PouLETT-ScROPB,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.,  etc. 

IN  bis  letter  to  the  Editor,  inserted  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Magi- 
ziMB  (p.  332),  Mr.  Mallet  says  be  is  ''  compelled  to  repeat"  the 
statements  be  bad  persistently  made,  and  I  bad  more  than  once  denied, 
as  to  my  having,  "  in  almost  all  my  writings,**  upheld  "the  moribund 
thin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus  theory,"  and  "Hopkins*s  fiery  lakes."' 
He  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  "misapprehended,"  as 
was  suggested  in  an  Editorial  foot-note  to  bis  paper,  or,  as  I  more  truly 
phrased  it,  "misrepresented,"  my  views  on  these  sul^ects,  refusing  to 
be  bound  by  what  I  may  have  "  written  in  the  scattered  magazine 
articles  "  to  which  he  was  referred,  on  the  plea  that  ^'an  author's  notions  • 
are  usually  gathered  from  bis  acknowleged  systematic  works."  Now 
when  one  public  writer  imputes  to  anomer  opinions  which  the  latter 
denies  to  have  ever  been  his,  candour  and  courte^ — not  to  speak  of 
higher  considerations — surely  require  of  the  former  some  examina- 
tion into  the  fact  before  he  repeats  the  imputation.  What  tben  is 
the  fact?  The  only  "systematic  work"  en  volcanic  geology  to 
which  I  can  plead  autihorship  is  the  Treatise  on  Volcanos,  etc, 
pp.  462,  Longmans,  1862,  re-issued  without  alteration,  1872,  with 
which  Mr.  Mallet  must  be  acquainted,  since  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
accept  a  copy  fVom  me  in,  I  think,  the  year  1865.  Had  Mr.  HaUet, 
upon  my  disavowal  of  the  views  be  imputed  to  me,  before  repeating  the 
imputation  twice  over,  only  taken  the  trouble  to  open  the  volume  and 
consult  the  Index,  or  but  cursorily  turn  it  over,  he  must  have  seen  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  work  two  pages,  headed  in  capitals,  "  Theory 
OF  A  Fluid  Nucleus  to  the  Globe,  Doubtful."  In  these  two 
pages  and  the  subsequent  four  (264-269),  I  give  my  reasons  in 
detail  for  believing  that  the  globe  is  <it  present  solid  throughotU,  with 
the  exception  of  such  locally  "  separate  parts  or  pockets,  as  it  were, 
of  more  or  less  intensely  heated  and  liquefied  mineral  matter,  as  may 
exist  at  greater  or  less  depths  or  distances,"  within  or  beneath  the 
"  foci "  of  active  volcanos  (p.  267).  To  this  last  extent,  and  no 
further,  I  expressed  my  concurrence  with  Mr.  Hopkins's  theory, 
while  dissenting  from  his  view  of  "  a  widely  extended  belt  or  con- 
tinuous shell  of  molten  mineral  matter  between  the  nucleus  of  the 
globe,  solidified  by  compression,  and  its  outer  crust"  (p.  268).  In 
fact,  I  there,  as  well  as  in   my  "scattered  writings,"  expressed 

^  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  erasion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tikeory 
attributed  to  me  from  first  to  last  by  Mr.  Mallet,  I  quote  here  one  or  two  passagei 
from  his  "Reply"  to  my  Obeeryations  on  his  Theory,  etc.,  Gbol.  Maq.  for  Mareh, 
1874,  p- 127: — "  The  so-called  mechanical  theory  of  a  liquid  nucleus,  that  is,  of  a 
nucleus  in  liquid  fusion  beneath  an  extremely  ttdn  solid  crust,  has  already  given 
way,  etc/'  **Mr,  SeropeU  oum  notiont^  vhich  tnwlve  that  very  thin  erutt  a$ti  lifmd 
nueUu*^  as  tnott  recently  formulated  by  him^  do  not,  I  belieye,  materiallydiffer  from 
those  formed  and  enunciated  by  him  some  thirty  years  ago.*'  ..."  The  pft^greas 
of  science  has,  however,  shown  the  untenability  of  the  views  stiU  eepoueed  by  Jfr. 
Serppe,  of  an  immense  liquid  nucleus,  and  an  excessiyelj  thin  solid  crust,  as  well  as 
the  notion  of  subterranean  fiery  lakes,  or  a  continuous  liquid  shell  between  the  erost 
and  nucleus."  ..."  Yet  uiis  gigantic  incandescent  nucleus  and  parenchymatous 
surface  skin  Mr.  Scrope,  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  must  have,  or  their 
theories  are  impossible." 
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opintoBS  the  veiy  reverse  of  those  00  pertmacioiisly  fastened  upon' 
me  by  Mr.  Mallet.  And  were  I  to  assert  that  he,  '^  in  his  writings  " 
upon  earthquakes,  had  attributed  them  to  the  oscillations  of  an 
extremely  thin  orusi  over  a  liquid  nucleus,  I  should  not  misrepre- 
SMit  his  views  more  completely  than  he  has  misrepresented  mine 
upon  the  source  of  volcanio  energy.  I  venture,  then,  to  put  the 
question  to  the  sdentifio  worlds  whether  any  reputation  can  be 
secure,  if  it  be  allowable  for  a  writer,  publishing  hi6  work  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  Boyal  Society's  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  with  the  object  of  maintaining^  a  theory  of  his  own,  to  impute 
to  another  writer  on  the  subject  opinums  which  he  has  not  only  not 
enunciated,  but  which  he  has  in  his  '^systematic  works,"  as  well  as 
in  others,  disavowed  in  the  emphatio  and  conspicuous  manner  em- 
ployed by  me  in  the  passages  above  refored  to  concerning  the  views 
''  saddled  upon  me  "  by  1^.  Mallet  ?  And  I  ask,  farther,  when  the 
Imputation  has  been  denied,  is  it  consistent  with  the  courtesy  and 
honourable  conduct  usual  among  gentlemen  that  it  should  be  re- 
peated again  and  again,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  refer 
to  the  work  in  which  its  inoorrectnees,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  lies 
patent  to  the  most  cursory  glance  ? 

But  Mr.  Mallet  has  a  peculiar  way  of  conducting  a  scientific  con- 
troversy, as  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  looked  into  his  paper, 
where,  to  take  one  example,  in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  lines 
(p.  152),  he  expresses  his  contempt  for  Mr.  Hopkins*s  **  fiery  lakes," 
as  he  styles  them,  in  the  following  chMoe  epithets:  ''a  lame  and 
gratuitous  hypothesis,"  ^feeble  and  unconvincing,"  ''most  impro- 
bable," "erroneous  and  untenable,"  "inherently  improbable," — 
epithets  which,  as  in  other  instances  that  might  be  adduced,^  Mr. 
Mallet  seems  to  consider  a  sufficient  and  complete  refutation  of 
the  opinions  he  has  thus  denounced.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Hopkins's 
views  are  wholly  at  variance  with  Mr.  Mallet's  rock-crushing 
derivation  of  volcanio  heat,  and  therefore  to  be  "  put  down."  But 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  the  former  has  the  support  of 
Professors  Dsma  and  Sterry  Hunt,  dynamical  geologists  oT  fiar  higher 
authority  than  Mr.  Mallei*  , 

One  word  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Mallet's  last  letter  in  the  Gbol. 
Macl  for  July,  p.  332,  which  professes  to  be  an  argument  against  my 
view  of  the  derivation  of  volcanic  heat  from  *'  a  rise  in  geothermal 
temperature  produced  by  deposition  of  sediment,"  namely,  that  "  no 

1  See  for  anotlier  example  p.  183  of  Reply,  etc.  (6bol.  Mao.  for  Mardi,  1874), 
in  which  Mr.  Mallet,  after  aeelariiiff  that  *<the  liBiits  within  which  the  fbaing 
temperature  of  rocks  can  he  raised  or  towered  by  difference  of  pressure  are  unquu- 
tumMy  too  small  to  play  any  important  part  in  geoloj^c  phenomena,'*  adds: 
*^The  notion  was  seized  upon  by  Hopkins  as  offering  some  feeble  support  to  his  wild 
h^potheeit  of  mbterranean  lara-lakes."  And  lower,  in  the  same  page,  be  characterizes 
my  **  notion  **  thai  water  eidsted  in  the-  rook-matter  from  which  lara  is  formed  pre- 
piously  to  its  fusion,  as  **  whoUj  untenable/'  and  again,  three  lines  further  on,  as 
"utterly  untenable" — a  &vounte  epithet  with  Mr.  Mallet,  and  employed  by  him, 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  lieu  of  argument 

s  See  Silliman'a  Jonmal  for  JTuly,  1878,  p.  10,  and  the  same  work  for  April,  1873, 
pp.  264-7. 
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body  oan  Taise  the  temperature  of  another  by  oondnoiiye  tninrfer- 
ence  of  part  of  its  heat  to  a  temperature  as  high  as  its  own,  and 
therefore,  if  the  subcortical  matter  of  our  globe"  (as  I  have  supposed) 
**  passes  locally  under  varying  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure  .  .  .  • 
to  a  liquid  or  even  vaporous  state,  there  must  be  matter  more 
deeply  situated  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  i.e.  there  mmt  he  a 
liquid  nudeus.^'  Was  there  ever  such  a  non  sequUiit  as  is  contained 
in  this  last  phrase  ?  It  lays  down  as  a  law  in  physics  that  **  do 
body  "  can  by  conduction  reduce  another  body  to  fusion,  unless  it 
be  itself  fused — a  proposition  whidh  every  plumber's  apprentice 
and  every  boy  who  melts  ice  with  a  hot  poker  practically  refote. 
But  if  we  charitably  give  Mr.  Mallet  credit  for  not  intending  to 
broach  this  palpable  absurdity  (although  his  words  imply  it),  but 
suppose  him  to  have  in  view  not  aU  lx>die8,  but  only  subterranean 
rocky  matter,  can  he  deny  that  some  rocky  strata  may.  owing  to 
their  peculiar  composition  or  structure,  or  permeation  with  water, 
or  other  conceivable  conditions,  enter  into  fusion  or  igneo-aqaeons 
plasticity  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  some 
other  subjaeent  or  adjacent  rock  retains  its  solidity  ?  Or  again,  will 
Mr.  Mallet  deny  that  pressure  may  raise  the  fusing  point  of  rooky 
matter  composing  a  deeply  buried  stratum  or  zone,  so  as  to  maintain 
it  in  a  solid  state  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  a  body 
of  the  same  material  above  it,  but  exposed  to  a  less  amount  of 
pressure,  will  enter  into  fusion  ?  The  whole  passage  I  believe  to 
be  as  false  in  physics  as  it  is  dogmatic  in  tone.  And  yet  Mr.  Mallet 
looks  down  with  supreme  contempt,  from  what  he  calls  "the  lofty 
point  of  Thermo-dynamics  "  (p.  147,  op.  cit),  upon  "  the  erroneous 
notions  on  these  subjects  commonly  current  among  geologists"  I 

Mr.  Mallet  dismisses  me  with  a  challenge  to  reduce  my  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  volcanic  heat  to  "  a  definition,"  such  as  that  whidi 
figures  conspicuously  in  p.  167  of  his  paper.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
give  an  imposing  air  to  an  opinion  or  conjecture  by  printing  it  in 
italics,  with  the  title,  of  "  Definition  "  above  it  And  it  is  perhaps 
nataral,  after  doing  so,  to  fancy  that  you  have  thereby  demonstrated 
its  truth — as  Mr.  Mallet  repeatedly  affirms  that  he  has  done.  Bat  it 
remains  after  all  a  mere  guess — more  or  less  plausible  according  to 
the  arguments,  observations,  or  experiments  by  which  it  can  be 
supported.  I  have  already  said  that  1  am  not  prepared  to  dogmatize 
on  this  obscure  and  difficult  question ;  but  in  my  recent  letter  in 
the  Qbol.  Mag.  for  May,  1874,  p.  237,  I  briefly  stated  what  I  will 
here  repeat,  my  preference  over  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
clusive origin  of  volcanic  heat  in  the  crushing  of  superficial  rocks  as 
they  follow  downwards  a  shrinking  nucleus,  of  the  opinion  that  it 
(volcanic  heat)  is  derived  chiefly  and  directly  by  conduction  or 
convection,  or  both,  from  that  intensely  heated  interior  mass  of  the 
globe  upon  which  Mr.  Mallet's  own  theory  rests  as  a  postulate. 
Let  me  briefly  dissect  Mr.  Mallet's  "  Definition." 
That  the  globe  is  a  condensed  nebula  still  gradually  cooling  from  a 
state  effusion,  is  an  hypothesis  only ;  though,  I  admit,  a  plausible  one. 
That  its  nucleus  is  consequently  drinking,  is  another  hypothesis^ 
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which  the  reoent  dispute  among  physiciats,  to  which  Mr.  Mallet  has 
been  a  party,  whether  mineral  matter  when  consolidating  (and 
especially  when  crystallizing),  from  a  state  of  fusion,  expands  or 
oontraots,  shows  to  be  yet  doubtful.  That  such  shrinking,  if  it 
really  occurs,  takes  effect,  not  in  the  production  of  internal  rents, 
but  in  "  the  more  or  less  free  descent  of  the  shell  by  gravitation,"  is 
again  but  a  conjecture.  And  that  ''the  compression  or  crushing  of 
portions  of  that  shell "  thereby  occasioned  produces  an  amount  of 
heat,  ''locally  within  the  solid  shell,"  sufficient  to  effect  its  partial 
fusion,  is  a  further  conjecture  which,  from  the  probable  slowness  of 
the  crushing  process,  if  it  does  take  place  at  all,  and  the  many  other 
modes  in  Which  the  energy  so  set  in  motion  may  be  supposed  to  be 
dissipated  without  the  development  of  any  extraordinary  amount  of 
heat  (as  I  suggested  in  the  Geoloqioal  Maoazihb  for  May,  1874:, 
p.  237),  can  hardly  be  considered,  I  think,  more  than  possible. 
Laaily,  if  all  these  hypotheses  be  granted,  what  proof  or  probability 
is  there  that  the  heat  so  generated  by  an  action  which  must  be 
supposed  general  and  uniform  throughout  the  entire  subsiding  shell,^ 
does  not  mei^  in  the  general  body  of  heat  transmitted  through  it 
by  conduction  from  the  heated  interior  of  the  globe,  but  is  ex- 
clusively directed  towards  the  volcanic  vents  or  fissures,  "  few  and 
fiur  between,"  which  penetrate  its  surface?  The  extremely  small 
fractional  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  that  escapes  into 
outer  space  through  volcanic  activity,  which  Mr.  Mallet  him- 
self estimates  at  only  1  in  1500,' — instead  of  being,  as  Mr. 
Mallet  seems  to  suppose  it,  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  theory, 
tells,  in  fact,  strongly  against  it,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  smaller  fractional  portion  of  heat  observed  to 
escape  from  the  surface  of  the  globe  proceeds  chiefly,  if  not  whoUy, 
from  the  same  source  as  the  larger,  namely,  that  enormous  store  of 
heat  which  the  interior  of  the  globe  on  Mr.  Mallet's  own  view 
contains,  and  of  which  such  a  vast  amount  is  continually  trans- 
mitted by  conduction  to  its  surface.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Mallet 
should  not  have  perceived  the  true  inference  from  his  figures.  He 
argues,  in  &ct,  that  because  the  amount  of  heat  lost  from  the  globe 
through  volcanic  vents  is  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with 
that  lost  by  superficial  radiation  into  space,  therefore  the  former  must 
proceed  from  a  different  source  from  that  which  produces  the  latter. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  argued  that  because  the  heat  received  by 
our  globe  from  the  sun  is  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  amount 
of  solar  heat  radiated  through  space,  therefore  the  former  must  have 
a  different  origin  in  the  composition  of  the  sun  from  the  latter.  If 
any  further  argument  were  needed  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Mallet's  exclusive  reference  of  volcanic  heat  to  the  crushing  of  sub- 

^  In  Mr.  MftUet's  own  words,  "  not  a  mere  local  phenomenon,  bnt  a  mat  oosmical 
condition,  penrading  eyeir  part  of  the  thick  and  Bolid  cnut  of  the  globe,"  p.  130  of 
fieply,  Gbol.  Mao.  for  Blarch,  1874. 

*  '*  I  have  proved  that  the  total  amount  of  heat  annually  carried  off  from  our  globe 
by  exlBtiag  volcanic  action  cannot  by  any  possibility  exceed  the  ;^  part  of  the  total 
heat  annnally  dissipated  from  our  globe." — Mallet,  loe,  eit,  p.  131. 
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Biding  rooky  matter,  it  might  be  found  in  the  £act  that  the  tnoee  of 
extreme  orashing,  sooh  as  corrugation,  slaty  cleavage,  etc.,  do  not 
occur  in  volcanic  regions — whidbi  rarely  show  signs  of  much  dis- 
turbance, but  only  dykes,  t.e.  narrow  fissures  filled  with  lava-roek, 
cutting  through  undisturbed,  or  but  slightly  disturbed  etcata,  making 
it  probable  (as  I  said  in  my  first  notice  of  Mr.  Mallet's  theory) 
that  if  any  heat  is,  or  ever  was,  generated  by  the  compression  of 
rocks,  its  effSacts  should  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  metamorphosed 
and  plicated  rooks  of  mountain  chains  than  in  the  lines  of  volcanic 
^raption. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  readers  of  the  QsoLoaioAit  Maoazihs  ix 
this  continued  controveny  with  Mr.  Mallet>  cm  the  double' ground 
of,  1st,  that  gentleman's  repeated  and  persevering  misrepresentation 
of  my  views  on  volcanic  action,  and  2ndly,  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  tiieory  he  has  advanced  with  so  much  pretension  as  ''  a  precise 
and  true  tiieory,  in  substitution  for  the  current  and  erroneous  notions 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  forces,  horn,  the  play  of  which,  within  our 
globe,  those  grand  phenomena  of  nature  (volcanos)  are  pit>duoed." 
— Pha.  Trans,  p.  147. 

HL-^M  THs  Physical  Causs  of  thb  Submergenob  and  EmsBasNOS 

OF  THE  Land  dubino  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

By  Jambs  Cboll,  of  the  Geologic*!  Surrey  of  Scotland. 

{Ooniinued  from  pag$  814.) 

TEE  greatest  extent  of  the  displacement  of  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity,  and  consequently  the  greatest  rise  of  the  ocean  result- 
ing from  that  displacement,  would  of  course  occur  at  the  time  of 
maximum  glaciation,  when  the  ice  would  be  aU  on  one  hemisphere. 
But  owing  to  the  following  circumstance,  a  still  greater  rise  than 
that  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity 
alone  might  take  place  at  some  considerable  time,  either  before  or 
after  the  period  of  maximum  glaciation. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  ice  would  melt  on  the  warm 
hemisphere  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  it  would  form  on  the  cold 
hemisphere.  It  is  probable  that  the  ice  would  melt  more  rapidly  on 
the  warm  hemisphere  than  it  would  form  on  the  cold.  Suppose 
that  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  at  a  tame  when  the  cold  was  gradually 
increasing  on  the  northern  and  the  warmth  on  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  ice  should  melt  more  rapidly  off  the  Antarctic  Continent 
than  it  was  being  formed  on  the  Arctic  and  Sub-arctic  regions; 
suppose  also  that,  by  the  time  a  quantity  of  ice>  equal  to  one-half 
what  exists  at  present  on  the  Antcux^tic  Continent,  had  accumulated 
on  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  whole  of  the  Antarctic  ice  had  been 
melted  away,  the  sea  would  then  be  fuller  than  at  present  by  the 
amount  of  water  resulting  from  the  one  mile  of  melted  ice.  The 
height  to  which  this  would  raise  the  general  level  of  the  sea  would 
be  as  follows : — 

The  Antarctic  ice-cap  is  equal  in  area  to  tstt  of  that  covered  by 
the  ocean.  The  density  of  ice  to  that  of  water  being  taken  at  '92 
to  1,  it  follows  that  25  feet's  indies  of  ice  melted  off  the  cap  would 
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raise  the  general  level  of  llie  ocean  one  foot,  and  the  one  m3e  of  ioe 
melted  off  would  raise  the  level  200  feet  Thie  200  feet  of  rise 
iBSolting  from  the  melted  ioe  we  must  add  to  the  rise  resulting  from 
the  displaoement  of  the  earth's  oeatre  of  gravity.  The  removal 
of  the  two  miles  of  ioe  from  the  Antarctic  Continent  would  displaoe 
the  oentie  of  gravity  190  feet,  and  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  ice 
equal  to  the  one-half  «f  this  on  the  Arctic  regions  would  carry  the 
oentre  of  gravity  95  feet  further ;  giving  in  aU  a  total  displacement 
of  285  fee^  thus  producing  a  rise  of  sea-levei  at  ibe  North  Pole  of 
285  feet,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  of  234  feet  Add  to 
this  the  rise  of  200  feet  resulting  from  the  melted  ice,  and  we  have 
then  485  feet  of  submergence  at  the  Pole,  and  434  feet  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  Edinburgh.  A  rise  to  a  similar  extent  might  probably  take 
place  after  the  period  of  maximum  glaciation,  when  the  ice  would  be 
melting  on  the  northern  hemiiq>here  more  rapidly  than  it  would  be 
forming  on  the  southern. 

K  we  assume  the  Antarctic  ice*cap  to  be  as  thick  as  is  represented 
in  the  diagram,  the  extent  of  the  submergence  would  of  course  be 
double  the  above,  and  we  might  have  in  this  case  a  rise  of  sea-level 
in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  to  the  extent  of  from  800  to  1000 
feet  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  ice  on 
the  Antarctic  Continent  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sub« 
mergence  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  for  we  have  little  evidence  to 
eondude  that  the  general  submergence  much  exceeded  400  or  500 
feet'  We  have  evidence  in  England  and  other  places  of  submer- 
gence to  the  extent  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  but  these  may  be 
quite  local,  resulting  from  subsidence  of  the  land  in  those  particular 
areas.  Elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land  have  taken  plaoe  in 
all  ages,  and  no  doubt  during  the  Qlacial  epoch  also. 

In  favour  of  this  view  of  the  cause  of  the  submergence  of  the 
Oladal  epoch,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  some  significance,  that  in  every 
part  of  tiie  ^obe  where  glaciation  has  been  found,  along  with  it, 
evidence  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  has  also  been  found.  The 
invariable  occurrence  of  submergence  along  with  glaciation  points 
to  some  physical  connexion  between  the  two.  It  would  seem  to 
imply,  eidier  that  the  two  were  the  direct  effects  of  a  common  cause, 
or  that  the  one  was  the  cause  of  the  other ;  that  is,  the  submergence 
the  cause  of  the  glaciation,  or  the  ^aciation  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
mergence. There  is,  I  presume,  no  known  cause  to  which  the  two 
can  be  directly  related  as  effects.  Nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any 
one  who  would  suppose  that  the  submei^nce  of  the  land  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  glaciation,  even  although  he  attributed  all 
Glacial  effects  to  floating  ice.  The  submergence  of  our  country 
would,  of  course,  have  allowed  floating  ice  to  pass  over  it  had  there 
been  any  to  pass  over ;  but  submergence  would  not  have  produced 
the  ice,  neither  would  it  have  brought  the  ice  from  the  Arctic  regions 
where  it  already  existed.    But  although  submergence  could  not  have 

^  In  a  former  paper  I  considered  the  effects  of  another  cause,  viz.  the  melting  of 
polar  ice  r^alting  from  an  increase  of  the  Obliqnitj  of  the  Earth's  Orbits-Trans. 
Gla^w  GeoL  See  toL  ii.  p.  177.    Phil.  Mag.  Jmie,  1867  (Supplement). 
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been  the  cause  of  the  Gladal  epoch,  yet  we  can,  as  we  ha^e  just 
Been,  ea^lj  understand  how  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  epo<^  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  submergence.  If  the  Glacial  epoch  was  brought 
about  by  an  increase  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  then  a 
submergence  of  the  land  as  the  ice  accumulated  was  a  physical 
necessity. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  Glacial  submergence 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  that  it  resulted  fh>m  a 
subsidence  of  the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  Glacial 
epoch  the  land  was  not  once  under  water  only,  but  several  times ; 
and,  besides,  there  were  not  merely  several  periods  when  the  land 
stood  at  a  lower  level  in  relation  to  the  sea  than  at  present,  but  there 
were  also  several  periods  when  it  stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
now.  And  this  holds  true,  not  merely  of  our  own  country,  but  of 
every  country  on  the  northern  hemisphere  where  glaciaticm  has  yet 
been  found.  All  this  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
theory  that  the  oscillations  of  sea-level  resulted  from  the  trans* 
ferenoe  of  the  ice  from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other ;  but  it  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  they  resulted  from  upheavals 
and  subsidence  of  the  land  during  a  very  recent  period. 

But  this  is  not  all,  there  is  more  stiU  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  at  ihe  time  when  the  land  was 
covered  with  ice,  it  stood  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  at  present 
It  is,  however,  not  maintained  that  the  facts  of  geology  establish 
such  a  conclusion.  The  greater  elevation  of  the  land  is  simply 
assumed  as  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  cold  (PhiL  Hag.  for 
Nov.  1868,  p.  376).  The  facts  of  geology,  however,  are  fast 
establishing  ^e  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  wh^i  the  country  was 
covered  with  ice,  the  land  stood  in  relation  to  the  sea  at  a  lower  level 
than  at  present,  and  that  the  continental  periods  or  times  when  the 
land  stood  in  relation  to  the  sea  at  a  hi^er  level  than  now  were  the 
warm  interglacial  peripds,  when  the  country  was  free  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  a  mild  and  equable  condition  of  climate  prevailed.  This  is 
the  conclusion  towards  which  we  are  being  led  by  the  more  recent 
revelations  of  surface  geology,  and  also  by  certain  facts  connected 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  during  the 
Glacial  epodi. 

The  simple  occurrence  of  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
the  sea^level  in  one  or  in  two  countries  during  the  Glacial  epoch, 
would  not  necessarily  imply  any  physical  connexion.  The  coinci- 
dence of  these  movements  with  the  glaciation  of  the  land  might  have 
been  purely  accidental ;  but  when  we  find  that  a  succession  of  such 
movements  occurred,  not  merely  in  one  or  in  two  countries,  but  in 
every  glaciated  country  where  proper  observations  have  been  made, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  some  fixed  cause. 

If  we  admit  that  an  increase  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  was  the  cause  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  then  we  must  admit  that  all 
those  results  followed  as  necessary  consequences.  For  if  the  Glacial 
epoch  lasted  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  years  or  so^  there 
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would  be  a  raooesBion  of  cold  and  warm  periods,  and  ooiueqiientlj 
a  Boooession  of  elevations  and  depressions  of  sei^level.  And  the 
elevations  of  the  sea-level  would  take  plaoe  during  the  oold  periods, 
and  the  depressions  during  the  warm  periods. 

But  the  agreement  between  theory  and  observed  facts  does  not 
terminate  here.  Ik  follows  from  theory  that  the  greatest  oscillations 
of  sea-level  would  take  plaoe  during  the  severest  part  of  the  Qlaoial 
epooh,  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  be  at  its 
highest  value,  and  that  the  oscillations  would  gradually  diminish 
in  extent  as  the  eccentricity  diminished  and  the  climate  gradually 
became  less  severe.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  actually 
what  took  place;  the  great  submergence,  as  well  as  the  great 
Novation  or  continental  period,  occurred  during  the  earlier  or  more 
severe  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  as  the  climate  grew  less  severe 
these  changes  became  of  less  extent,  till  we  find  them  terminating  in 
onr  submerged  forests  and  25-foot  raised  beach. 

It  follows  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  advanced,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  an  area  having  been  under  sea  does  not  imply  that 
there  has  been  any  subsidence  or  elevation  of  the  land,  and  that 
consequently  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  these  sub- 
merged areas  as  to  changes  in  physical  geography  may  be  in  many 
cases  not  well  founded. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  ''  Principles,"  publishes  a  map  showing 
the  extent  of  suiface  in  Europe  which  has  been  covered  by  the  sea 
since  the  earlier  part  of  the  Tertiary  period.  This  map  is  intended 
to  show  the  extraordinary  amount  of  subsidence  and  elevation  of  the 
land  which  has  taken  place  during  that  period.  It  is  necessaiy  for 
Sir  Charles's  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  Glacial  epooh  that  changes  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  to  an  enormous  extent  should 
have  tiucen  place  during  a  very  recent  period,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  great  change  of  climate  which  occurred  at  that  epoch.  But  if 
the  foregoing  results  be  anything  like  correct,  it  does  hot  necessarily 
follow  that  there  must  have  l^n  great  changes  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Europe,  simply  because  the  sea  covered  those  areas 
marked  in  the  map,  for  this  may  have  been  produced  by  oscillations 
of  sea-level,  and  not  by  changes  in  the  land.  In  fact,  the  areas 
marked  in  Sir  Charles's  map  as  having  been  covered  by  the  sea,  are 
just  those  which  would  be  covered  were  the  sea-level  raised  a  few 
hundred  feet.  No  doubt  there  were  elevations  and  subsidences  in 
many  of  the  areas  marked  in  the  map  during  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  to  this  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  the  submergenoe  might 
be  due ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  part  must  be 
attributed  to  oscillations  of  sea^leveL  It  is  no  objection  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  shells  and  other  organic  remains  found  in  the 
marine  deposits  of  those  areas  are  not  indicative  of  a  oold  or  glacial 
condition  of  climate,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  greatest  submergence 
would  probably  have  taken  place  either  before  the  more  severe  cold 
had  set  in  or  after  it  had  to  a  great  extent  passed  away.  That  the 
submergenoe  of  those  areas  probably  resulted  from  elevations  of 
sea*level  rather  than  depressions  of  the  land,  is  further  evident  from 
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the  following  ooxkBiderations.  If  we  suppose  thai  the  dimate  of  the 
Glacial  epocb  was  bronght  about  maiiily  by  changes  in  the  physioal 
geograpby  of  the  globe,  we  must  assume  that  these  great  changes 
took  place,  geologically  speaking,  at  a  Tery  recent  date.  Then  when 
we  ask  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  any  snoh  diange  in 
the  relations  of  sea  and  land  as  is  required  actually  took  plaoe, 
the  submergence  of  those  areas  is  adduced  as  the  proof.  Did  it 
follow  as  a  physical  necessity  that  all  submergence  moat  be  the 
result  of  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  not  of  elevations  of  the  sea,  there 
would  be  some  force  in  the  reasons  adduced.  But  such  a  conclusion 
by  no  means  follows,  and,  d  priori,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ice  was  ^e  cause  of  the  submergence  as  that  tibe 
submergence  was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  ice.  Again,  a 
subsidence  of  the  land  to  the  extent  required  would  to  a  grest 
extent  have  altered  the  configuration  of  the  country,  and  the  main 
river-systems  of  Europe ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  snbh 
change  has  taken  place.  All  the  main  valleys  are  well  known  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  our  rivers  to  have 
occupie4  the  same  channels  then  aer  they  do  now.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  smaller  streams,  it  is  true,  a  slight  deviation  has  resulted 
at  some  points  from  the  filling  up  of  their  channels  with  drift 
during  the  Glacial  epoch ;  but  as  a  general  rule  all  the  principal 
valleys  and  river-systems  are  older  than  the  Glacial  epoch.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  the  case  if  a  subsidence  of  the  land  sufficiently 
great  to  account  for  the  submeigenoe  of  the  areas  in  question,  or 
changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  necessary  to  produce  a 
Glacial  epoch,  had  actually  taken  place.  The  total  absence  of  any 
geological  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  change  which  oould 
explain  either  the  submergence  of  the  areas  in  question  or  the 
dimate  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  is  strong  evidence  that  tiie  lubmeigenoe 
of  the  Glacial  epoch,  as  well  as  of  the  areas  in  question,  was  tiie  result 
of  a  simple  oscillation  of  sea-level  resulting  from  the  displacement  of 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  by  the  transference  of  the  ice-cap  firom 
tiie  southern  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Oacillations  of  sea-level  in  relation  to  Distribution.'^The  oscillations 
of  sea-level  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity  help  to  throw  new  light  on  some  obscure  points  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals.  At  the  time  when  the  ice  would  be  on  the  southern 
hemisphere  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  the  northern  hemisphere 
enjoying  a  warm  and  equable  climate,  the  sea-level  wonld  be 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  at  present,  the  North  Sea 
would  probably  be  dry  land,  and  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd 
joined  to  the  continent  thus  opening  up  a  pathway  from  the  om- 
tinent  to  our  island.  As  has  been  shown  in  former  papers  (PhiL 
Mag,  November,  1868;  August,  1864;  June,  1867,  ^ipplemmU), 
during  the  inter-glacial  periods  the  climate  would  be  much  warmer 
and  more  equable  than  now,  so  that  animals  from  the  south,  such  as  the 
hippopotamus,  hysBna,  lion,  Elephas  antiqmia  and  Bhinoeeros  megm" 
rhinu9y  would  migrate  into  this  country,  where  at  present  they  could 
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not  live  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  cold.  We  bave  therefore  an  explana- 
tion, as  was  suggested  on  a  former  oooasion  (P^'l.  Mag.  Nov.  1868), 
of  the  fiust  that  the  bones  of  these  animals  are  found  mingled  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  of  the  musk  ox,  mammoth,  reindeer,  and 
other  animals  whioh  lived  in  this  oountiy  daring  the  oold  periods  of 
the  Glacial  epoch;  the  animals  from  the  nor^  would  cross  over 
into  this  country  upon  the  frozen  sea  during  the  cold  periods,  while 
those  from  the  south  would  find  the  English  Channel  dry  land 
daring  the  warm  periods. 

The  same  reasoning  will  hold  equally  true  in  reference  to  the  old 
and  new  world.  The  depth  of  Behring  Straits  is  under  thirty 
fathoms ;  consequently  a  lowering  of  the  sea-level  of  less  than  200 
feet  would  connect  Asia  with  America,  and  thus  allow  plants  and 
animals,  as  Mr.  Darwin  believes,  to  pass  from  the  one  continent  to 
the  jother.^  During  this  period,  when  Behring  Straits  would  be  dry 
land,  Greenland  would  be  comparatively  free  from  ice,  and  the  Arctic 
regions  enjoying  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  In  this  case  plants 
and  animals  belonging  to  temperate  regions  could  avail  themselves 
of  this  passage,  and  thus  we  can  explain  how  plants  belonging  to 
temperate  regions  may  have,  during  the  Miocene  period,  passed  from 
the  old  to  the  new  continent,  and  vice  versd. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  ice,  the  quantity  of  ice  on  the  southern  hemisphere 
might  be  considerably  greater  than  what  exists  on  the  entire  globe  at 
present.  In  that  case  there  might,  in  addition  to  the  lowering  of 
the  sea-level  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  earth's  centre 
of  gravity,  be  a  considerable  lowering  resulting  ftom  the  draining  of 
the  ocean  to  form  the  additional  ice.  This  decrease  and  increase  in 
the  total  quantity  of  ice  which  we  have  considered  would  affect  the 
level  of  the  ocean  as  much  at  the  equator  as  at  the  poles ;  conse- 
quently during  the  Glacial  epoch  there  might  have  been  at  the 
equator  elevations  and  depressions  of  sea-level  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
hundred  feet. 

ExteiU  of  submergence  on  ihe  hypotheeii  that  the  ecuih  is  fluid  in  the 
interior. — But  we  have  been  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  solid  to  its  centre.  If  we  assume,  however,  what  is  the 
general  opinion  among  geologists,  that  it  consists  of  a  fluid  interior 
surrounded  by  a  thick  and  rigid  crust  or  shell,  then  the  extent  of 
the  submeigence  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  a  given  thickness  of  ice  must  be  much  greater  than  I 
have  estimated  it  to  be.  This  is  evident,  because,  if  the  interior 
of  the  globe  be  in  a  fluid  state,  it,  in  all  probability,  consists  of 
materials  differing  in  density.  The  densest  materials  will  be  at  the 
centre,  and  the  least  dense  at  the  outside  or  surface.  Now  the 
transference  of  an  ice-cap  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other  will  not 
merely  displace  the  ocean — the  fluid  mass  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell — ^but  it  wiU  also  displace  the  heavier  fluid  materials  in  the 
interior  of  the  shell.  In  other  words,  the  heavier  materials  will  be 
attracted  by  the  ice-cap  more  forcibly  than  ,the  lighter,  consequently 
^  Origin  of  Species,  chap.  zi.  ^fifth  edition). 
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they  will  approach  towards  the  cap  to  a  certain  extent,  sinking,  a« 
it  were,  into  the  lighter  materials,  and  displacing  them  towards  the 
opposite  pole.  This  displacement  will  of  course  tend  to  shift  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  ice-cap,  because 
the  heavier  materials  are  shifted  in  this  direction,  and  the  lighter 
materials  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  process  will  perhaps  be 
better  understood  from  the  following  figures. 

Fio.  2.  Fio.  8. 


0.  The  Ocean.  S.     Solid  Crust  or  Shell 

F,  F^  F',  F'.    The  Tarious  concentric  layers  of  the  fluid  interior.    The  layen 
increase  in  density  towards  the  centre. 

1.  The  Ice-cap.  C.     Centre  of  granty. 
C^  The  displaced  centre  of  gravity. 

In  Figure  2,  where  there  is  no  ice-cap,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  concentric  layers  of  the  fluid 
interior.  In  Figure  3,  where  there  is  an  ice-cap  placed  on  one  pole, 
the  concentric  layer  F^  being  denser  than  layer  F,  is  attracted 
towards  the  cap  more  forcibly  than  F,  and  consequently  sinks  to  a 
certain  depth  in  F.  Again,  F*  being  denser  than  F^  it  also  sinks  to 
a  certain  extent  in  F^  And  again,  F',  the  mass  at  the  centre,  being 
denser  than  F',  it  also  sinks  in  F*.  All  this  being  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  ice-cap,  and  the  displaced  ocean  outside  the  shell, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  globe  will  no  longer  be  at  0,  but 
at  OS  a  considerable  distance  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  shell  on  which 
the  cap  rests  than  0,  and  also  a  considerable  distance  nearer  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  interior  of  the  globe  been  solid.  There 
are  here  three  causes  tending  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity,  (1)  the 
ice-cap,  (2)  the  displaced  ocean,  and  (3)  the  displaced  matenals  in 
the  interior.  Two  of  the  three  causes  mutually  re-act  on  each  other 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  each  other's  effect  Thus  the  more  the 
ocean  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  ice-cap,  the  more  effect  it  has 
in  drawing  the  heavier  materials  in  the  interior  in  the  same  direo- 
tion,  and  in  turn  the  more  the  heavier  materials,  in  the  interior,  are 
drawn  towards  the  cap,  the  greater  is  the  displacement  of  the  earth's 
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(wntre  of  gmviij,  and  of  oourse,  as  a  ooQseqaenoe,  the  greater  is  the 
dkplaoement  of  the  ooean.  It  may  be  observed  also  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  thinner  the  solid  omst  or  shell  is,  and  the 
greater  the  differenoe  in  the  density  of  the  fluid  materials  in  the 
interior,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  the  displaoement  of  the 
ooean,  beoanse  the  greater  will  be  the  displaoement  of  the  oentre  of 
gravity. 

It  follows  that  if  we  knew  (1)  the  extent  of  the  general  sub- 
mei^noe  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  (2)  the  present  amount  of  ice  on 
the  southern  hemisphere,  we  could  determine  whether  or  not  the 
earth  is  fluid  in  the  interior. 


IV. — Oeolooioal  Notes  fbom  thz  Nsighboubhood  of  Oaibo« 
By  JoHW  MiLNB,  F.G.S. 
fllUiS  neighbourhood  has  already  been  described  by  several  authors, 
JL  — ^the  most  complete  account  of  the  Tertiary  beds  being  by  Dr. 
Fraas,  Aus  dem  Orient,  1867.  Dr.  Figari  Bey,  in  vol.  i.  of  Studi 
Scientifici  suU'  Egitto;  H.  Bauerman,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  in  the  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  1869,  vol.  xxv.  p.  40,  have 
also  written  on  the  district,  the  latter  observers  referring  especially 
to  the  occurrence  of  Oelestine  in  the  Moccattam  quarries. 

The  surroundings,  of  Oairo,  being  by  no  means  a  geological  terra 
incognita,  there  will  perhaps  be  but  little  to  be  gleaned  in  the  way 
of  additional  particulars  respecting  this  district  from  the  following 
brief  communication ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  it  will  be  accepted  rather 
as  a  note  to  accompany  the  few  specimens  collected^  than  as  an 
independent  paper. 

Middens  or  Bubhiah  Heaps, — Outside  Cairo,  and  noticeably  so  be- 
tween ite  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides,  there  are  a  number  of  dark-coloured 
low  hills,  forming  a  range  about  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  with 
an  undulating  surface, — ^in  contour  not  unlike  the  Downs  of  our 
southern  counties.  In  places  these  approach  so  closely  to  the  cihr  as 
partially  to  bury  the  walls  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  above  which 
they  rise  rather  steeply,  at  an  angle  of  26°  to  28%  to  a  height  of 
from  100  to  125  feet.  On  the  opposite  side,  that  is,  towards  the  S.E., 
they  slope  more  gradually,  descending  by  a  series  of  undulations  and 
small  valleys  of  the  same  depth  as  the  hills  are  in  height  The 
summit  of  these  hills,  which  may  be  averaged  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  which,  with  the  lateral  ridges,  is  sufiicient  for  the 
accommodation  of  numerous  windmills,  affords  an  extensive  view 
towards  the  S.W.  across  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  towards 
the  E.  over  the  plain  in  which  are  situated  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs 
to  the  range  of  Moccattam.  This  view  is  represented  as  a  diagram, 
in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the  Bed  Hills  to  the  Limestones  of 
Moccattam,  and  also  the  dip  of  the  strata.     (See  Woodcut,  Fig.  1.) 

It  is  not  until  these  hills  are  approached  and  closely  examined  that 
their  nature  can  be  determined,  after  which  one  contemplates  them 

^  The  specimens  referred  to,  ha^e  been  presented  by  the  anthor  to  the  British 
Mnsenin. 
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with  astomsbment,  and  marvels  that  sach  an  immenfle  (unonnt  of 
material,  suffioient  to  build  many  sudh  towns  as  the  one  from  wbkh 
it  was  derived,  should  have  all  oeen  aooamnlated  by  haman  agency. 


Fio.  1. — Sketoh-map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo. 

Similar  heaps  to  these  are  to  be  seen  marking  the  position  of  many 
other  cities,  as  at  Memphis,  where  they  may  perhaps  even  exceed 
those  at  Cairo.  No  careful  investigation  of  these  vast  Eefuse  Moonds 
appears  at  present  to  have  been  made.  This  Egyptian  darkness 
may,  perhaps,  in  part  be  removed  by  an  archaeological  exploration 
of  their  contents,  potteiy  and  coins  being  interpreted  by  the  anti- 
quary as  fossils  are  by  iSiQ  palaeontologist 

On  approaching  these  heaps  from  the  end  of  the  principal  street 
in  Cairo,  **  the  Mosque,*'  a  definite  dip  at  an  angle  of  4°  or  S^,  is 
seen  towards  the  S.W.  along  a  line  about  fifty  yards  in  length. 

Behind  some  limekilns  at  this  point,  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  base  of  the  heap,  there  is  a  cutting  in  the  side  of  the  slope,  aboot 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  height  The  materials  in 
this  exposure  are  arranged  in  distinct  layers,  the  chief  constituents 
being  comminuted  fragments  of  brick  and  mortar,  black  soil,  broken 
crockery,  charred  wood,  fragments  of  bones,  and  a  few  land-shells, 
{Helix), — ^the  pieces  of  wood  and  bones  marking  what  may  be  termed 
the  stratification,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  a  corresponding  horizon- 
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tdiiy  in  all  {he  pieoes  of  crookeiy  ware,  which  either  fell  in  the  posi- 
tion they  now  oeoapy,  or  else  have  gradually  acquired  it 

Many  pieoes  of  the  pottery  are  highly  coloured,  rich  greens  and 
blues  being  common.  On  some  of  them  designs,  such  as  patterns  of 
flowers,  are  noticeable.  Small  pieces  of  granite  and  quartz  are  also 
met  with,  and  near  the  smrface  heads  of  old  pipes  and  date-stones. 

Bits  of  Nummulitic  Limestone  and  detached  Nummulitos  have 
travelled  from  the  adjacent  hills,  to  be  imbedded  with  the  rest ;  and 
on  the  eastern  side  of  these  heaps,  near  the  summit,  at  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  occasionally  on  the  suiface 
itself,  there  are  many  recent  shells. 

The  material  covering  the  sides  and  tops  of  these  ranges  of  hills 
only  differs  in  being  coarser  than  the  rest,  most  of  the  finer  debris 
having  been  washed  down  into  the  valley  during  lainy  seasons, 
where  it  has  accumulated  and  forms  a  fine  mud-grit. 

Plain  of  the  Tamhe  of  the  Ccdiphs. — Lying  between  these  rubbish 
heaps  and  the  range  of  Moccattam  Hills  there  is  a  narrow  sandy 
plain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  At  the  N.E.  end  of  this, 
opposite  Jebel  Achmar  or  the  Bed  Mountain,  numerous  small  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  beneath  the  surface  (which  has  a  crispness, 
from  the  salt  it  contains),  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  greenish-grey 
gritty  sand  used  for  domestic  purposes.  In  these  openings  numerous' 
skulls  and  other  human  bones  are  seen  strewn  over  the  ground. 

Not  far  from  these  small  openings  a  trench,  from  fourteen  to 
sixtdefn  feet  deep,  had  been  excavated,  about  300  yards  in  length,  in  the 
direction  of  the  waterworks,  giving  a  good  superficial  section  of  the' 
deserty  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  limestone  seen  in  the 
adjacent  heights.  For  six  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  a  coarse 
sand,  with  occasional  firagments  of  pottery,  and  innumerable  human 
honea — skulls,  femora,  tibisB,  ribs,  and  in  fact  many  almost  perfect 
skeletons.  Judging  from  the  number  of  these  remains,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  confusedly  heaped  together,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
ground  over  which  they  extend,  they  probably  resulted  from  some 
great  epidemic,  such  as  the  plague,  which  may  have  visited  the 
dty  long  ago. 

Looking  at  the  depth  at  which  these  remains  occur,  and  remembering 
that  in  Eaustem  countries  it  is  customary  to  bury  barely  beneath  the 
surface  (?),  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  other 
materiak  above  these  relics  of  humanity,  that  a  considerable  time 
has  elapsed  since  their  interment. 

Below  six  feet  no  more  pottery  existe,  and  excepting  the  frag- 
ment of  a  shell,  only  sand,  containing  innumerable  flinte  and  pieces 
of  sUicified  wood,  is  to  be  seen. 

MoeeaUcm  Quarries. — These  truly  historical  quarries  form  a  long 
line  of  cliffs,  overlooking  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  side  of 
Cairo,  the  height  of  which  above  the  Nile  is  about  800  feet,  and 
above  Cairo  525  feet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketeh 
section,  the  elevations  on  which  were  approximately  obtained  by 
several  aneroid  observations.     (See  Woodcut,  Fig.  2.) 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  forming  this  escarpment  is  towards 
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the  N.£.,  at  an  angle  of  from  4''  to  5^  diminishing  in  height  towards 
the  north,  in  which  direction  they  pass  beneath  the  red  quartsoBe 
hills  of  Jebel  Achmar. 

i    ill  i 

^   Til         z 


Fig.  2. — An  approximate  section  along  the  line  A-B  on  Fig.  1. 
The  section  of  these  quarries  is  the  largest  and  most  noticeable 
excavation  along  the  entire  range,  being  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  only 
to  see  the  magnitude  of  the  works  which  for  past  ages  have  been 
and  still  continue  to  be  carried  on.  The  quarries  are  sitnatod 
behind  the  Citadel,  a  general  plan  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  and  in 
section  Fig.  2,  and  Sketch-map  Fig.  1. 


Fxo.  3.— Plan  of  the  Great  Moooattam  Qnaniai  behind  the  Gitaddt  Gaiio. 
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Beckoning  from  the  waDs  of  the  Citadel,  near  which  the  exoava- 
tions  originally  commenced,  the  hill  has  been  cut  back  for  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile.  The  workings  of  the  quarry  are  carried  on 
along  the  face  of  three  scarps,  which,  in  conjunction  with  its  semi- 
circular form,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  amphitiieatre.  Entering 
the  quarries  fomi  the  rear  of  the  Cit^el,  the  road  divides ;  the  lower 
bmnch  leading  into  what  might  form  the  arena  of  a  theatre  (Fig. 
3,  A.),  the  lowest  part  of  the  quarry,  850  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  hill;  the  upper  branch,  after  running  a  short  distance  towards 
the  rear  of  the  quarries,  in  its  turn  also  splitting  into  two  branches ; 
one  of  which  (Fig.  8,  B.)  leads  along  the  base  of  the  second  scarp, 
forty  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  quarry;  whilst  the  other 
(Fig.  3,  C),  after  winding  round  the  end  of  the  quarry  at  from 
80  to  90  feet  above  its  lowest  point,  turns  to  the  left,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  valley  opposite  to  the  Citadel,  gradually  ascends 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

These  different  roads  and  levels  are  referred  to  in  Section  Fig.  2, 
and  Plan  Fig.  8,  by  corresponding  letters. 

A  striking  feature  in  tMs  quarry  is  the  immense  blocks  of  stone 
which  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  One  of  them,  in  the 
upper  road  C,  in  measurement  was  found  to  be  57  feet  long,  18  feet 
high,  and  18  feet  thick,  representing  about  1400  tons  of  stone ;  and 
from  one  point  on  the  road  I  counted  upwards  of  forty  blocks  ap- 
proximating to,  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  exceeding,  the  dimensions 
of  the  one  just  quoted.  These  blocks,  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  undermining  of  the  cliff,  aided  by  natural  vertical  jvints,  now 
form  small  quarries  in  themselves,  being  more  readily  worked  and 
broken  in  upon  than  the  upright  face  of  the  cliff  from  which  they 
were  detached.  Where  these  cliffs  have  been  worked  in  upon, 
several  large  caves  have  been  produced,  the  positions  of  which  are 
indicated  in  Plan,  Fig.  3.  One  of  these  shows  a  flat  roof,  about  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  in  an  unsupported  span. 

Standing  at  a  distance,  and  looking  at  the  range  of  hills  in  which 
the^e  quarries  occur,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  colour  between  the  rock  forming  the  cap  or  head  of  the 
mountains  and  that  exposed  in  the  cutting  below — the  upper  strata 
being  reddish,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are  white,  which  at  once  suggests 
the  idea,  which  has  been  followed  out  by  previous  observers,  of 
dividing  the  beds,  according  to  their  physical  aspects,  into  Brown 
Beds  and  White  Beds.  The  thickness  of  the  former  beds  behind 
the  Citadel,  as  estimated  by  aneroid,  is  about  125  feet ;  whilst  the 
exposure  of  the  White  Beds,  from  the  junction  with  the  Brown 
Beds  above  to  the  foot  of  the  quarry,  is  about  225  feet 

These  measurements  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  section  of 
the  same  beds  taken  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north,  given  in  the 
paper  by  Messrs.  Bauerman  and  Foster  previously  mentioned,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  behind  the  Citadel  the  Brown  Beds  have  in 
so  short  a  distance  more  than  doubled  their  thickness. 

Looking  at  these  Brown  Beds  generally,  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
surface  is  much  weathered  and  decomposed,  and  forms  a  reddish  soil. 
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whioh  in  places  is  clayey,  this  latter  appearance  being  probably  doe 
to  the  decomposition  of  certain  bands  rather  than  to  a  breaking  up 
of  the  whole.  The  White  Beds  are  the  well-known  Nummalitie 
Limestone.  This  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and,  when  freshly 
broken,  is  perfectly  white;  but  on  exposure,  it  becomes  slightly 
yellowish.  Standing  a  short  distance  away  from  the  face  of  this 
rock,  a  division  in  the  beds  is  to  be  seen,  marked  by  yellowish  hori- 
zontal lines,  which  are  in  certain  cases  somewhat  siliceous.  In 
addition  to  these  markings,  there  are  others,  more  strongly  defined, 
indicating  fissures  and  cracks,  which  are  often  filled  witti  a  yellow 
oxide  of  iron,  in  certain  cases  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be 
used  for  a  pigment 

Commencing  at  the  summit  of  the  hills  behind  the  Citadel,  the 
general  succession  of  beds  in  their  descending  order  is  represented 
as  follows.    The  letters  refer  to  the  fossils. 

L—Bed  Beds, 

A.  1. — ^The  capping  beds  here  consist  of  a  coarse  limestone,  almost 

wholly  made  up  of  shells.  It  is  much  weathered,  and  its  sur- 
face is  strewn  with  dark-coloured  stones,  the  angles  of  which  arft 
much  rounded.  Externally  these  are  very  Tesicular,  like  a  haid 
burnt  cindery  slag ;  but  on  being  broken,  they  are  seen  to  be 
more  compact,  showing  transverse  sections  of  shells.  Hiese 
probably  formed  portions  of  still  higher  beds,  which  have  beea 
by  a  subeterial  degradation  carried  away ;  their  vesicular  character 
being  due  to  the  dissolving  out  of  a  portion  of  the  shelly  matter 
of  which  they  are  almost  wholly  made  up. 

These  top  beds  are  traversed  in  various  directions  by  a  few 
small  veins  of  gypsum,  which  are  generally  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

B.  2. — About  30  feet  below  these  beds  of  limestone  we  get  a  reddish 

yellow  band  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone.  In  places  this  is 
siliceous,  and  from  its  friability  almost  becomes  a  sand,  whilst  in 
its  lower  portions  it  resembles  a  loam.  It  contains  but  few 
fossils,  but  in  one  portion  it  is  full  of  numerous  small  nests  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  These  crystals  are  small,  but  all 
more  or  less  assume  the  same  geometrical  form, — ^that  of  a 
scalenohedron,  terminated  by  the  planes  of  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron. 
3. — At  the  base  of  this  there  is  a  band  apparently  wholly  made  up 
of  Oyster-shells. 

C.  4. — Below  this  there  are  six  feet  of  a  yellowish  earthy  band,  which 

is  followed  by  a  three-foot  band  of  Oysters. 

D.  5. — Still  lower  we  come  on  more  yellow  sandstone  and  a  thin 

band  of  shells,  the  base  of  which  is  about  60  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

E.  6. — Below  this  60-foot  level  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  covered  with 

a  soft  earthy  mass  of  sand,  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  rocks  above,  which  to  a  great  extent  conceals  the  underlying 
strata.    A  slight  efflorescence  of  salt,  giving  a  whitish  appeaianoe 
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^  to  the  ground,  together  with  a  few  Teins  of  fibrous  gypeum 
couning  upwards,  is  all  that  is  observable. 

A  few  yards  to  the  N.E.  side  of  the  road  a  cutting  about  20 
fBet  in  depth  has  been  made,  exposing  compact  beds  of  yellowish 
sand.  Bunning  through  the  face  of  this  there  are  five  almost 
horizontal  bands  of  gypsum,  under  one  of  which,  and  almost  in 
contact  with  it,  is  a  narrow  band  of  Oysters,  which,  being  more 
compact  than  the  beds  of  sand,  stand  out  to  form  a  small 
ledge.  The  largest  of  these  bands  is  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  thickness.  Between  them,  imbedded  in  the  sand,  several 
hollow  and  angular  shallow  forms,  composed  of  sand  cemented 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  lined  with  small  crystals  of  calcite, 
were  observable,  probably  pseudomorphs  after  Gelestine. 

The  base  of  this  cutting  is  ftrom  75  to  80  feet  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  appears  to  be  the  lowest  exposure  of  the  Bed  Beds. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  descent  of  about  50  feet  down 
a  bank  of  earth-sand,  covered  with  fragments  of  gypsum,  the 
result  of  the  disintegration  carried  on  up  above  to  the  Lime- 
stones or  White  Beds  in  which  the  quarries  are. 

From  these  notes  it  would  appear  that  the  characteristic 
feature  of  these  upper  or  Brown  Beds  is  the  number  of  bands 
made  up  of  fossil  Osirea.  At  a  short  distance  in  many  places 
these  appear  like  a  shale,  and  it  is  not  until  a  close  inspection 
is  made  that  their  real  nature  can  be  seen,  which  in  some  oases 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  beds  of  Ostrea  diBtoria  in 
our  Purbeck  series. 

Imbedded  with  them  are  other  shells,  which  may  be  easily 
detached ,-  but  the  Oysters  themselves  are  so  matted  and  friable 
that  it  is  difScult  to  obtain  single  specimens. 

JL— White  Beds. 
F.  These  commence  125  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
lithologically  are  very  similar  down  to  the  lowest  point  yet 
excavated,  225  feet  still  lower,  the  lower  beds  differing  from 
those  above  them  in  perhaps  being  more  compact  and  of  a  fine 
texture.  In  places  the  rock  is  visibly  almost  wholly  made  up 
of  fossil  remains,  these  being  more  apparent  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  beds. 
7. — At  160  feet  from  the  summit  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
there  is  a  concretionary  band  of  limestone,  the  nodules  of  which 
are  discoidal,  about  me  size  of  a  potato,  but  not  noticeably 
elongated. 

On  this  level,  which  is  that  of  the  road  marked  0  on  Plan, 
Fig.  3,  numbers  of  minute  Nummulites  are  visible,  together 
with  species  of  Echini,  This  is  also  an  horizon  of  the  beds  con- 
taining Celestine,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  radial 
forms  imbedded  in  the  white  limestone.  When  they  fill  the 
chambers  of  some  fossil,  as  a  Nautilus,  perfect,  well-defined, 
and  brilliant  faces  of  crystals  are  to  be  seen, — ^the  various  forms 
and  combinations  of  which  are  described  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to  by  Messrs.  Bauerman  and  Foster  {ante  p.  353). 
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0.8. — ^Lying  along  the  line  of  the  seoond  toad,  in  Fhin  marked  B,  are 

many  blocks  that  have  fidlen  from  aboye,  and  are  seen  to  be 

fnll  of  Celesdne.    Here  the  rock  is  more  oompact  than  above, 

and  the  foasil  remains  are  not  so  distinct,  with  the  exception  of 

certain  Crostaoea,  which  are  remaikably  well  defined,  the  species 

Lobocarcinus    Patdino-WuriemibwrgenBis    being    very  common. 

In  the  face  of  this  scarp  there  is  a  noticeable  yellow  band, 

containing  Oysters  and  Nummulites. 

H.9. — The  line  of  the  lower  road,  marked  A  npon  Plan,  leads  into 

the  lowest  part  of  the  quarry,  350  feet  from  the  summit. 

Celestine  is  also  found  here ;  but  it  apparently  differs  from  that 

found  above  in  being  massive,  one  piece  showing  an  exposed 

sxafaob  1ft.  9  in.  wide,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  light 

yellow  colour, — ^no  transparent  colourless  crystals  or  opaque 

bluish  white  stellar  forms,  like  those  described  by  Bauerman 

and  Foster,  being  found. 

About  12  feet  up  ihe  face  of  this  scarp  there  is  a  bed  exceedingly 

full  of  Nummulites,  corals,  and  other  foesil-remains,  together  wi^ 

some  remarkably  well-preserved  casts  of  a  spiral  shell,  probably  a 

a  species  of  Turbo, 

In  travelliiig  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tombs  of 
the  Caliphs,  owing  to  the  dip  of  the  beds'  in  this  direction,  newer 
beds,  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  scarps  of  the  Citadel 
Quarries,  are  met  with,  sections  of  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
many  valleys  entering  from  the  N.E. 

Immediately  outside  the  quarry  in  this  direction  numerous  shark's 
teeth  are  met^  with,  which  are  followed  by  large  NauUU  and  other 
fossils.  In  the  quarries  behind  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  Cros- 
tacea  and  oasts  of  Turbo  are  again  met  with  in  abundance,  beyond 
which,  on  crossing  a  small  valley,  you  come  to  Jebel  Achmar,  or  the 
Bed  Mountain. 

Jebel  Achmar. — This  mountain  or  chain  of  hills  is  about  225  feet 
above  Cairo.  At  a  distance  they  appear  to  be  very  red;  but  on 
nearing  them  this  is  seen  to  be  partially  superficial,  the  exterior 
colour  being  due  to  an  oxidation  through  exposure  of  the  iron  con- 
tained in  the  rock,  which  is  a  moderately  fine-grained  yellowish 
quartzose  sandstone. 

The  texture,  however,  varies,  portions  having  quite  a  conglome- 
ratic aspect, — white  quartz  pebbles  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  being  inclosed  in  a  red  base. 

The  fine  parts  of  the  rock  are  quarried  for  grindstones  and  mill- 
stones, which  are  manufactured  in  Cairo. 

Petrified  Forest. — ^This  interesting  deposit  of  silicified  wood  having 
been  already  described  by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.B.8.  (Geol.  Mao. 
1870,  Vol.  Vn.  p.  306),  it  will  be  well  not  to  run  over  old  ground, 
but  rather  to  describe  the  road  leading  to  the  so-called  "  Forest," 
than  to  speak  of  the  Forest  itself. 

Leaving  the  Bed  Hills  upon  the  left,  the  track  towards  this  Forest 
enters  the  second  valley  counted  in  the  direction  of  the  Citadel, 
crossing  the  entrance  to  which,  and  also  running  up  it  for  a  short 
distance,  is  a  tramway  for  fetching  stone. 
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The  mitranoe  to  this  valley  is  narrow,  being  bounded  on  the  right 
and  left  by  difPs  of  limestone,  which  dip  at  a  low  angle  up  the 
▼alley,  those  on  the  right  being  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  those  on 
the  left  from  20  to  dO  feet.  As  the  valley  gradually  widens,  to  a 
breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  cliffs  and  hilk  which  form  a  scarp  to  it 
become  lower.  Covering  the  ground  over  which  you  walk  are  frag- 
ments of  gypsum  sparkling  in  the  sand,  as  mica  often  does  in  the 
gravels  of  our  streams,  which  probably  indicate  the  presence  at  some 
point  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  sand-beds  seen  above  the  Citadel 
Quarry.  Opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  tramway,  which  tis 
about  half  a  mile  up  the  valley,  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road,  there  is  a  knoll  of  black  stones,  in  the  distance  something  like 
a  low  volcanic  cone.  This  is  made  up  of  a  similar  but  darker 
coloured  rock  to  that  of  Jebel  Achmar,  and  in  fact  apparently  marks 
the  eastern  boundary  line  of  this  red  quartzose  formation,  which 
forms  several  outcrops,  and  appears  to  run  up  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  valley. 

Keeping  to  the  right  hand  at  all  junction  of  tracks,  you  pass 
along  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills,  whilst  opening  out  upon  the 
left  there  is  a  wide  flat  plain,  which  shortly  narrows  into  a  flat 
valley.  Kear  the  head  of  this,  many  black  masses  of  quartzite, 
similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  are  seen,  covering  portions  of  the 
hills.  If  a  line  were  drawn  passing  through  these  heaps  of  d6bri8, 
it  would  take  a  N.W.  direction  towards  the  Bed  Hills. 

At  the  first  of  these  mounds  there  is  a  ridge  of  the  material,  which 
is  apparently  turned  on  end,  the  left-hand  side  of  which  is  quite  a 
dark-coloured  flint;  whilst  the  right-hand  side  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen,  from  the  quantity  of  d6bris  which  has  fallen  from  above  upon 
it,  amongst  wluch  there  are  several  large  fragments  of  silicified 
wood. 

Standing  up  from  a  sandy  rock  on  the  west  or  Cairo  side  of  this 
ridge,  there  are  a  number  of  short  cylinders,  averaging  six  inches  in 
length  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  sand, 
the  structure  of  which  is  seen  in  a  transverse  fracture. 

Near  the  head  of  this  valley,  at  the  entrance  to  a  small  cutting 
into  the  hills  upon  the  right,  the  relation  of  the  limestones*to  one  of 
these  siliceous  ridges  is  to  be  seen.  This,  like  the  others,  strikes  in 
Uie  direction  of  the  Bed  Hills,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  80°  to 
the  N.E.,  upon  that  side  it  is  a  fine-grained  siliceous  rock,  from 
which  it  graduates  in  a  thickness  of  only  two  feet  through  a  pudding- 
stone,  into  a  soft  quartzose  sandstone  upon  the  N.E. 

Coming  down  the  cutting  upon  this  side  are  some  narrow  bands 
of  limestone,  overlying  beds  of  sand,  also  dipping  to  the  N.E.,  but 
only  at  about  6°  or  6^  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  few  feet  of 
sandy  material,  would  apparently  be  seen  to  abut  against  the  up- 
turned ridge. 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  last-mentioned  ridge  the  track  turns 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  enters,  between  sloping  masses  of  red  rock, 
into  a  large  opening,  resembling  a  shallow  sand-pit,  above  which  is 
the  Petrified  Forest. 
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(Generally  speaking,  thiB  oonsiats  of  fragments  of  silioified  wood 
about  six  inohes  in  length,  which  are  strewn  over  about  four 
miles  of  desert  Where  the  trunks  from  whioh  they  have  been 
derived  are  shielded  from  the  sun  by  lying  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
have  thus  been  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  they 
are  often  preserved  in  pieces  several  yards  in  length.  When  fissured, 
they  do  so  rather  down  the  trunk  than  transversely  to  it,  whioh  would 
seem  to  contradict  Oardiner  Wilkinson's  suggestion,^  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Garruthers,'  that  there  are  **  some  jointed  stems  resembling  bamboo  or 
Ef  tMM<tMii."  In  the  same  paper  it  is  stated  that  no  branches  were  ob- 
servable, which  appears  to  be  the  case ;  but  I  was  assured  on  good 
authority  that  at  the  New  Petrified  Forest  a  tree  with  the  limb  of 
a  large  branch  may  be  seen,  l^e  larger  trees  referred  to  may  be 
seen  by  taking  a  S.E.  course  towards  a  distant  bli:^  across  this 
desert.  After  about  a  mile  you  reach  the  north  end  of  a  line  of  bw 
sand  and  gypsum  hills,  keeping  along  the  eastern  side  of  which 
you  shortly  come  upon  numerous  trunks  lying  in  the  sand,  some  of 
which  are  40  feet  long  and  two  'feet  in  diameter. 

Beyond  these,  still  continuing  in  a  S.E.  direction,  through  a  gap 
in  the  low  sand-hills,  for  a  qui^r  of  a  mile  across  the  next  open 
valley,  some  extensive  Oyster-beds  are  reached,  from  which  some 
perfect  specimens  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  to  that  on  which  Cairo  stands 
are  corresponding  hills  to  those  of  Moccattam,  in  whioh  are  the 
ancient  quarries  of  Sattanah.  At  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  whioh 
are  built  of  Nummulitic  Limestone,  the  Sphinx  is  seen  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rook,  and  exhibits  in  the  material  composing  it  a  natural 
N.E.  dip  and  the  eroding  ejQTects  of  tens  of  centuries  of  sand-blast 


y. — ^NOTB  OH  THE  BbD  ChALK  IK  YOBXSHIBS. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blaks,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

IN  mapping  the  boundaries  of  the  Lias  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
where  the  Cretaceous  rocks  overlap  the  Jurassic,  the  Bed  Chalk 
becomes  -extremely  useful  as  a  guide,  especially  as  the  springs  con- 
stantly break  out  beneath  it,  and  give  good  opportunities  for  its 
examination  and  that  of  the  subjacent  strata.  Some  points  of  in- 
terest have  thus  obtruded  themselves  upon  one's  notice.  Its  range 
in  Yorkshire  may  be  described  as  first  northwards  and  then  east- 
wards. Though  much  covered  by  Boulder-clay  in  the  latter  por- 
tion, it  may  be  traced  almost  step  by  step  along  the  former,  exoept 
where  it  appears  to  be  absent 

Mr.  Judd '  has  drawn  attention  to  the  unconformity  between  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Neocomian  series,  with  which  latter  beds  he 
includes  certain  ferruginous  pebbly  beds  which  lie  below  the  Bed 
Chalk,  and  are  generally  unfossiliferous,  but  which  contain  towards 

1  Gardiner  Wilkinson  in  "Murray's  Elandbook  for  Travellers  in  Egypt"  (1867). 
'  W.  Carnithers,  "  On  the  Petrified  Forest  near  Cairo,"  op,  eiU  p.  307. 
*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  6oc.  toI.  xxiii.  p.  242,  etc. 
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the  base,  at  Hunstanton,  nomeious  Ammonites  JDeBhayesi,  which  he 
also  finds  in  the  uppermost  bed  of  the  Speeton  Clay.  Mr.  De  Bance 
however,^  records  the  same  Ammonite  as  characteristio  of  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Oault  of  Folkstone,  where  also  it  is  associated  with 
pebbly  beds. 

Bemembering  these  fieu^ts,  I  ttiink  the  following  section,  as  seen  in 
a  plantation  near  GHiyendald  Ohuroh,  is  of  interest 


Section  seen  mu-  Givendtle  Chtiieh,  Bipon,  W.  B.  of  Yorkshire. 
L  WliHe  Chalk.    2.  Bed  Chalk.    8.  Conglomerate.    4.  Variegated  Sandstone. 

In  Bed  2,  in  a  matrix  of  undoubted  Bed  Chalk,  I  found  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  Am.  Deshayesi.  The  conglomerate  is  of  smooth 
rounded  black  stones  enveloped  in  a  rather  sandy  matrix,  contami- 
nated apparently  with  Bed  Chalk,  and  the  sandstones  below  are 
soft,  and  not  unlike  the  carstones  of  Hunstanton.  The  section,  how- 
ever, is  so  small,  and  the  sands  unfossiliferous,  that  it  cannot  be 
certain  whether  or  not  these  sands  belong  to  the  Middle  Oolite.  I 
think  not,  however ;  for  though  there  are  sands  of  that  age  in  the 
district,  they  are  not  like  this  in  appearance. 

A  little  further  north  of  the  above  is  another  interesting  spot — 
though  no  clear  section  is  exposed — in  Garrowby  Park.  Beneath  a 
dump  of  trees  towards  the  head  of  the  vale  in  which  the  house  stands 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  Bed  Chalk,  containing  Terebratula 
capillata,  T.  biplicata,  T,  aemiglohosa,  Inoceramus  sp.,  Belemnitea 
minimus,  etc.,  and  at  a  little  lower  level  are  great  blocks  of  con- 
glomerate with  sandy  matrix,  and  below  that  a  sand-pit  Here  again 
the  sand  may  belong  to  the  Oolite,  but  the  conglomerate  which  has 
now  become  an  important  rock  must  be  associated  with  the  Bed 
Chalk.  Hard  gritty  sandstone  similar  to  the  matrix  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  also  seen  in  neighbouring  hill-sides,  but  not  where  the 
Bed  Chalk  is  at  a  distance.  In  a  ncmrow  gorge  east  of  Kirby  Under- 
dale  the  Bed  Chalk  is  underlaid  by  some  thickness  of  a  very  coarse 
gritty  sandstone,  which  would  be  loose  sand  but  for  the  binding 
action  of  iron,  the  oxide  of  which  runs  in  fibres  in  all  directions, 
and  covers  every  gi*ain.  This  deposit,  too,  seems  to  be  quite  local, 
and  cannot  be  matched  among  the  Oolites  of  the  neighbourhood. 

We  have  thus  associated  with  the  Bed  Chalk  three  different 
varieties  of  conglomeratic  beds,  passing  into  or  being  themselves 
more  or  less  sandstones,  which  are  not  found  in  Oolitic  rocks  remote 
from  the  Chalk.  It  is  worth  consideration,  therefore,  whether  they 
are  not  scattered  patches  of  deposits  formed  in  the  irregularities  of 

1  Gbol.  Mag.  Vol.  V.  p.  169. 
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the  older  rooks.  These  conglomerates  axe  no  doubt  littoral  deposits, 
and  the  shore  would  contain  hollows  which  would  be  filled  from 
yaiious  sources,  and  these  patches,  it  may  be  remarked,  occur  where 
there  is  irregularity  in  the  lower  strata. 

Seeing  that  the  Chalk  is  a  deep-sea  deposit,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  sinking  of  the  land  in  these  Upper  Cretaceous  times,  so  that 
the  passage-beds  from  the  Upper  Neocomian  to  the  Aptien  were 
laid  down  in  various  areas  from  various  sources,  and  thus  we  have 
the  great  variety  which  characterizes  these  beds.  But  when  the 
Bed  Chalk  Epoch  arrived,  the  depression  was  sufficient  to  enable  that 
rock  to  spread  pretty  uniformly  over  a  wide  area,  though  not  to  be 
entirely  without  intemiptions,  as  was  the  case  with  the  White  Chalk 
which  succeeded ;  for  there  are  gaps  and  varieties  of  level  in  the  Bed 
Chalk  that  may  be  better  accounted  for  by  an  irregular  surfiEuae  than 
by  faults. 

Ammonites  Deshayesi  evidently  lingered  on  during  the  time  that 
the  earlier  of  these  changes  were  taking  place,  being  the  last  to 
disappear  at  Hunstanton,  lingering  on  in  Yorkshire  till  &e  Bed  Chalk 
began,  and  at  Folkestone,  till  the  Oault  set  in.  Thus  the  Bed  Chalk 
of  Yorkshire  represents  the  latter  formation ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  area  of  slow  deposition,  the  few  feet  of  it  must  represent 
the  whole  interval  during  which  the  Gault  and  Greensand  were 
being  deposited  elsewhere,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  peculiar 
Terebraitda  capiUata  associates  the  basin  with  that  of  Hunstanton. 

Mr.  Judd  mentions  that  in  Lincolnshire  there  are  beds  of  Bed 
Chalk  intercalated  between  two  of  White  Chalk,  with  the  true  Bed 
Chalk,  or  Hunstanton  Bed  Bock,  some  20  or  80  feet  below.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Yorkshire.  Both  beds  may  be  well  seen  at 
the  village  of  Warter,  but  their  lithological  characters  are  generally 
distinct ;  the  upper  beds  are  simply  chalk  coloured  red ;  whereas 
the  true  Bed  Chalk  with  much  of  calcareous  matter  unites  mudi  of 
arenaceous,  and  small  round  grains  are  common  of  the  same  dark 
rock  which  furnished  the  older  conglomerate.  The  rock,  however, 
at  Speeton,  which  contains  Bel,  minimus  is  of  the  former  kind,  so 
that  the  distinction,  though  common,  is  not  universal. 

While  writing  of  bands  in  Chalk,  I  may  as  well  notice  a  curious 
phenomenon  seen  in  a  chalk-pit  near  Londesborough.  This  is  ihe 
existence,  between  beds  of  undisturbed  chalk,  of  several  stratified 
layers  of  brown  carbonaceous  days  between  one  and  two  feet  thick, 
the  bottom  layer  quite  black  and  thinly  laminated ;  all  of  them  fol- 
lowing the  bends  of  the  Chalk  strata,  the  upper  of  which  is  perfectly 
stratified,  though  broken  in  small  joints ;  the  lower  is  more  compact 
This  pit  must  have  been  near  enough  to  land  to  be  influenced  by  the 
deposit  of  some  flood  which  carried  off  the  soil  of  some  Cretaceous 
forest  Mr.  Mortimer  mentions  some  clay-beds  at  Driffield,  and  Mr. 
Whitaker  in  the  South  of  England  in  Chalk ;  but  they  are  not  said 
to  be  carbonaceous. 
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*     dsroTXGss    OS"    Tvrfins/roxjE^s, 

L — ^A  Shobt  Skxtoh  ov  thb  Gxologt  ov  Nassau.  ^ 

THE  oharacteristio  geological  fonnations  of  the  Provinoe  of  Nassau 
belong  to  the  Deyonian  series,  and  are  named  from  the  geograph- 
ioal  site  where  tiiey  axe  most  dearly  developed,  the  Bhine  System. 
The  lower  strata  of  this  sjrstem  are  of  a  sandy  oharaoter,  and  show  in 
their  fossil  remains  a  predominance  of  Braohiopods  {Spirifera,  Orihi$, 
Terebrahda),  and  of  these  Spirifera  macropiera  oooars  by  far  the 
most  frequently,  on  which  adooont  Sandberger  has  classified  the  npper 
strata  as  the  Spirifer  Sandstone.  Of  other  families  of  Mollosoa,  the 
PUwroiomaria  DaUideuM,  Belleraphon  trUob<xi»m,  and  Conularia 
(  Coieoprum)  graeiU$  are  found  in  groat  numbers,  but  within  a  limited 
area.  In  (>inoidea  the  genus  CtenoerinuB  is  peculiar  to  the  Spirifer 
Sandstone,  and  fisgments  of  the  arms  of  these  and  of  the  genus 
ZBoerinus  are  abundant  Orustaoea  are  represented  by  the  genus 
MamdUmotua.  PleuraearUhuB  ladniaius  is  the  fossil  most  widely 
disseminated;  but  the  Pleuradietyum problemcUicum  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  characteristic  in  this  group. 

Oontrary  to  the  opinion  of  Murohison  and  Sedgwick  (Geol.  Trans. 
voL  iL  page  221),  who  are  inclined  to  refer  these  beds  to  the  Silurian 
system,  the  German  geologists  Sandberger  and  Bomer  regard  them 
as  a  separate  formation,  approaching  the  chalky  beds  of  the  Bhine 
system  more  nearly  in  the  character  of  their  fossil  remains.  The 
superposed  strata  show  a  still  more  calcareous  character,  and  have  a 
far  greater  Tariety  of  fossil  remains,  corals,  and  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca.  As  characteristic  species  may  be  cited  Stringocephdlus  Bur^ 
lim,  various  species  of  Pleurotomaria,  Euomphalu8,  Terebratvla,  and 
two  Spirifers  of  a  different  species  from  those  met  with  in  the  strata 
just  mentioned.  Among  the  Crustacea  the  genus  Cypridina  is  most 
frequently  represented,  especially  in  the  upper  layers.  The  general 
character  of  the  fauna  point  to  an  epoch  in  the  formation  of  the  land 
when  the  sea  had  retreated,  leaving  only  inland  lakes,  on  whose 
borders  a  new  order  of  animal  life  could  find  a  suitable  habitat 

Above  the  sandy  and  chalky  beds  of  the  Bhine  system  lie  a  series 
of  rocks,  which  resemble  most  closely  the  Coal-formation,  both  in 
their  lithological  character  and  their  fossil  contents.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  flora.  The  fauna  presents  partly  the  same 
character  as  the  limestone,  and  partly  shows  a  new  and  entirely 
distinct  facies.  It  is  more  fully  developed  in  Westphalia,  the  Harz 
mountains,  and  in  Devonshire.  The  fauna  is  not  so  manifold  as  that 
already  noticed;  the  characteristic  fossil  from  which  the  rocks  are 
indeed  iiamed  by  German  geologists  is  Posidonomya  Becheri ;  Peeten 
and  Goniatites  are  also  found,  but  mostly  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition.  The  remains  of  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
numerous  and  better  preserved.  Calamitea  Suckomi^  Ch/peritea  hicari^ 
nata,  and  many  other  still  undetermined  species,  frequently  occur. 
A  fern  of  the  genus  Sphenopteria  is  met  with,  but  more  rarely. 

^  Being  a  brief  abstract  of  Dr.  F.  Sandbergei's  rcGently  pablished  book  on  the 
Mineralogy  and  Qeologj  of  Naasaiu 
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The  strata  just  described  are  found  in  their  fullest  development 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  and  its  northward  slope  to 
the  TaJley  of  tiie  lahn.  On  the  sonthem  slope  of  the  range,  towards 
the  Main,  and  its  jmiotion  with  the  Bhine,  the  Tertiary  formation^ 
and  alluyial  deposits  are  considered  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  former 
existence  here  of  a  large  inland  sea,  the  Majenoe  Basin,  which 
extended  from  Budesheim  to  B&sle.  A  sand-^pit  on  flie  Biberidi 
road,  S.W.  of  Wiesbaden,  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  studying 
the  beds  of  this  group.  The  strata  here  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontid 
position,  and  show,  after  a  layer  of  sea-sand  and  yarious  chalky  beds, 
regular  alternations  of  fresh  water  and  marine  deposits,  aooording  to 
their  moUusoa^  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  coarse  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
rich  in  fossil  remains.  Besides  a  great  quantity  of  mollusca  (P2atior6J«, 
Lymnaay  Oydas,  Helix,  and  Valvata),  all  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
existing  species,  the  remains  of  mammalia  occur  here — ElephoM  priwu- 
geniuB,  Bhinoceroa  l^torhinus,  Hij^popotamus  fM^or,  Ursus  $pelam^ 
CervuB  euryceros,  etc  Fragments  of  tusks,  and  the  fore-leg  (tibia) 
of  the  first-named  animal,  have  been  brought  to  light  this  winter  in 
the  sand-pit  just  mentioned,  where  only  a  slight  upper  stratum  of 
yellow  sand  has  been  deposited  above  the  coarse  gravel,  which  is  here 
20  feet  deep.  The  remains  all  show  traces  of  having  been  long  exposed 
to  the  water,  and  are  encrusted  with  yellow  sand  and  calcareous 
matter,  seemingly  the  remains  of  the  shells  of  marine  mollusca. 
The  whole  series  of  these  Tertiary  beds  appears  to  be  referable  to 
the  Miocene  epoch,  being  more  recent  than  the  deposits  of  the  Paris 
and  London  basins,  but  older  than  those  of  the  Apennine  range. 
R  E.  W. 

II. — ^Transaotions  of  thx  Oeoloqioal  Sooixty  of  Glasgow. 
Vol.  iv.  part  2,  1873. 

THE  contents  of  this  part  contain  papers  of  much  interest,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  Scottish  geology.  Besides  an  abstract  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1871-2,  some  of  the  papers 
read  at  these  meetings  are  published  in  full,  which,  together  with 
a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Scouler,  and  the  closing  address 
of  the  President,  Dr.  John  Young,  "  On  Geological  Terminology," 
form  the  bulk  of  this  part  Glacial  and  Post-Tertiaiy  geologyi  as 
in  the  preceding  part,  are  prominent  subjects,  and  a  paper  **  On  the 
Valley  of  Loch  Lomond,"  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan, 
advocates  similar  views  as  to  the  origin  of  its  form  and  the  deeps 
and  shaUows  of  the  lake,  to  those  respecting  the  form  of  Loch  Derg, 
given  in  this  Magazine  (Yd.  X.  p.  486),  and  which  he  considers  to 
be  primarily  due  to  breaks  in  the  rocks.  J.  M. 

in. — Bbtkf  Abstbaots. 

L — ^Ludwioitk;  a  nbw  Minbbal  Species.    Ludwigit,  ein  neues 

Mineral  aus  dem  Banate.    Yon  G.  Tsohebmab.     Mineralogische 

Miiiheilungefh  1874,  Heft  i.  pp.  69-66. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  limestone  at  Morawitza,  in  the  Banat.    It 

presents  a  finely-fibrous  structure,  the  fibres  being  separated  with 
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diffioaltf,  and  the  mineral  being  therefore  yery  tough.  In  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  fibrous  texture,  it  is  not  easy  to  detearmine  the  precise 
dc^^ree  of  hardness,  but  it  is  probably  about  five.  Dr.  Tschermak 
deseribes  two  varieties  of  Ludwigite ;  the  colour  of  the  one  being 
blackish-gpreen,  whUst  that  of  the  other  is  almost  black,  with  a 
slight  tint  of  violet  Both  varieties  have  been  analyzed  under  Prof, 
Ludwig,  of  Vienna,  after  whom  the  species  is  named. 

No.  I.  is  the  green  varierty,  with  specific  gravity  3*951 ;  No.  EL  is 
the  black  variety,  with  spea  giav.  4-016. 

I.  II. 

Boric  anhydride , 16*09    16*06 

Ferric  cntide    ..\ ,    39-92    39-29 

Ferrous  oxide  ,* , 12-46    17*67 

Hagneria  ....i...» 31*69    26*91 

100-16    .  98»98 

The  second  analysis  leads  to  the  formula :  3  MgO-B'C+Fe  0-Fe»0». 
The  first  analysis  shows  part  of  the  ferrous  oxide  isomorphously  re« 
placed  by  magnesia.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Ludwigite  is  a 
molecular  combination  of  borate  of  magnesia  with  proto-peroxide  of 
iron ;  the  latter  compound  does  not  exist  mechanically  disseminated 
through  the  mineral  in  the  form  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  but  appears  to 
be  chemically  combined  with  the  borate.  F.  W.  B. 


2. — RivoTiTB  ;  A  NKW  MiKicBAL  Spiciks.    Notc  sur  une  nouvelle 

esp^ce  minerale  de  la  Province  de  Lerida.    Par  M.  X;  Ducloitx. 

Comptes  Bendus,  1874,  Ixxviii.  No.  21,  pp.  1471-1473. 

Under  the  name  of  Bivotite — a  name  proposed  in  memoiy  of  the 

late  M.  Rivot,  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines — a  new  Spanish  mineral 

is  described  by  M.  Ducloux.     It  occurs  in  small  irregular  masses 

disseminated  through  a  limestone,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 

del  Cadi,  in  the  province  of  Lerida.    Bivotite  is  a  compact  amor* 

phous  substance,  varying  in  colour  from  yellowish  green  to  dark 

greyish  green.    Its  hardness  is  between  3*5  and  4^  whSst  its  specific 

gravity  varies  from  3*55  to  3*62.    According  to  M.  Ducloux,  the 

composition  of  Bivotite  may  be  expressed  by  tiie  following  formula : 

8bW+4(Ghi,Ag)O.Co».  F.  W.  B. 

3. — On  Datomtk.  Ueber  Datolith.  Von  Edwabd  S.  Dana. 
Minercdogisehe  Miitheilungen,  1874,  Heft  i.  pp.  1-6. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Dana  published  in  StOiman^s  Journal  a  paper 
on  the  crystallographic  characters  of  the  well-known  crystals  of 
Datolite  from  Bergen  Hill.  He  has  since  extended  his  study  of  this 
species,  and  has  examined  a  fine  series  of  specimens  in  Vienna.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  given  in  the  present  paper,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  the  Datolite  of  Arendal  in  Norway,  Andreasberg  in  the 
Hartz,  and  Toggiana  in  Modena.  The  occurrence,  the  s3anbol8,  and 
the  angles  of  all  the  known  faces  are  exhibited  in  a  well-arranged 
table ;  whilst  several  figures  of  crystals  are  given  in  a  lithographio 
plate  accompanying  the  paper.  F.  W.  B. 
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4c — ^Tawney,  E.  B.    Muaeam  Notes— Dundry  Grasteropoda.    Proc 
Bristol  NaL  8oe.f  new  series,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  9-^9.     [1874.] 

This  oommnnioation  is  the  result  of  a  critical  ezaminatioii,  by  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  the  Gasteropoda,  now  in  the  Bristol  Moaemn,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dundry  HilL  He 
records  sixty-six  species  in  a  determinable  condition,  besides  casts 
and  imperfect  fragments  of  shells.  Of  the  genus  Pleurdomana 
alone  there  are  twenty-six  species. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  species,  no  less  than  nineteen  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  figured,  and  fifteen  species  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  cited  before  in  British  lists.  The  paper  is  illas- 
rated  by  three  well-executed  lithographic  plates.  H.  B.  W. 

6.— Tawnby,  E.  B.  The  Coal  Question.  Proe.  BrUlol  Not  8oc.,  new 
series,  vol.  i.  part  L  pp.  71-84.     [1874.] 

The  author  reviews  the  general  results  of  the  Boyal  Coal  Com- 
mission, and  discusses  the  future  prosperity  of  England.    H.  R  W. 

6.— Stoddart,  W.  W.    Geology  of  the  Bristol  Coal-field.    Part  I. 
Proe.  Bristol  Nat  Soc,  new  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  115-126.     [1874.] 

This  part  contains  a  general  account  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  district,  with  list  of  formations  and  typical  localities  where 
they  are  displayed,  list  of  principal  altitudes,  etc.  Mr.  Stoddsrt 
refers  also  to  the  igneous  rocks  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tortworth,  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  near  Weston-super-Mare. 

H.  B.  W. 

7. — ^Thomas,  J.  E.  Prize  Essay  upon  the  Mineral  Beeources  of  the 
Counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  with  suggestions  for  their  de- 
velopment (Mold  National  Eisteddfod,  1873.)  8vo.  pp.  41. 
(Oswestry,  1873.) 

The  author  describes  the  geological  features  of  the  district,  and 
points  out  the  mineral  produce  of  each  system  of  rocks.  He  then 
considers  the  resources  of  Goal,  Lead,  and  Zinc  more  in  detail, 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  developed  in  this  part  of  North 
Wales,  and  their  present  yield,  glancing  also  at  the  future  supplies 
that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  continue  to  be  produced  for  many  gene- 
rations to  come.  In  conclusion  he  gives  a  list  of  various  collieries, 
iron  works,  lead  mines,  brickworks  and  quarries  in  the  two 
counties.  H.  B.  W. 


I. — EePOBTS  of  this  GbOLOGIOAL  StTBVKY  OF  THE  StATK  OF  MIS- 
SOURI, 1856-1871.  By  G.  C.  Broadhead,  F.  B.  Mkek,  and 
B.  F.  Shtjmakd.     (Jefferson  City,  1873.) 

THE  publication  of  this  volume  appears  to  have  been  delayed,  for 
the  maps  were  engraved,  and  ike  impressions  contained  in  the 
volume  were  struck  off,  previous  to  1861,  so  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  present  political  geography  of  the  respective  countiee, 
and  in  some  instances  their  boundaries  have  changed. 
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The  State  of  Missouri  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  and  each 
one  is  treated  under  three  principal  heads,  viz.  the  Topography, 
Scientific  and  Economical  Geology.  The  formations  which  occur 
in  the  State  are  the  following : — 

Quaternary. — Alluvium,  Bottom  Praries,  Bluff,  and  Drift. 
Oasbonifxrous. — Coal-measures,    Ferruginous    Sandstone,    Archi- 
medes, Encrinital  and  Chouteau  Limestones. 
Devonian. — ^Upper  and  Lower. 
Upper   Silurian. — Delthyria  shale  or  Lower  Helderberg,  Niagara 

group.  Cape  Girardeau  Limestone. 
Lower  Silurian. — Hudson  river  group,  Trenton  Limestone,  Black 
river  Limestone,   Magnesian  Limestone   series,   consisting  of 
four  zones  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  with  alternating  zones  of 
Saccharoidal  and  other  Sandstones. 
The  Lower  Silurian  and  Quaternary  rocks  are  found  in  most  of 
the  counties,  the  Coal-measures  are  not  so  generally  distributed, 
they  are  the  only  Palsdozoic  rocks  seen  in  Macon,  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bandolph,  about  one-third  of  Saline,  probably  nearly  one- 
half  of  Clark  county,  and  are  sparingly  distributed  in  Morgan, 
Warren,  and  Shelby  counties.     Igneous  rocks  are  not  abundant; 
Granite  is  found  in  Crawford  and  Ste.  Genevieve,  in  which  latter 
county  Greenstone  has  also  been  noticed.     The  maps  and  sections  in 
the  volume  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  geological  descriptions  in 
the  reports.  J.  M. 

n. — Gbolooioal  Survey  ot  Missouri.  Preliminart  Beport  on 
THE  Iron-Ores  and  Coal-fields  frou  the  Field-work  op 
1872.     (New  York,  1873.) 

THIS  volume  of  more  than  600  pages  contains  a  careful  and  de- 
tailed description  of  a  portion  of  the  economic  geology  of  the 
State,  bearing  specially  on  the  Iron-ores  and  Coal-measures.  The 
first  part  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  distribution,  description,  and 
modes  of  occurrence  of  the  Iron-ores  by  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt  Rich, 
even  the  richest  as  Missouri  is  of  all  the  States  on  the  North 
American  continent  in  Iron-ores,  they  are  very  unequally  distributed 
over  the  State.  Veiy  little  is  found  in  the  whole  northern  part 
north  of  the  fiflieth  township  line,  and  in  a  range  of  counties  on  the 
western  border;  these  districts  covered  by  Coal-measures  do  not 
contain  Iron-ores  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  them  workable. 

Workable  Iron-ore  is  found  in  Calloway  county,  north  of  the 
Missouri  river ;  and  south  of  it,  between  this  river  and  the  fortieth 
township  line,  valuable  deposits  occur,  mostly  of  Limonite,  in 
Franklin,  Osage,  Morgan,  and  Benton  counties.  By  far  the  richest 
portion  of  the  State  in  Iron-ores  is  that  between  the  30th  and  40th 
township  lines ;  they  abound  within  this  zone,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  counties  situated  between  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Upper 
Osage  river  on  the  west.  The  chief  ores  are  Specular  iron,  some- 
times a  little  magnetic,  Red  HsBmatite,  and  Limonite.  This  part 
also  contains  analyses  of  Fuels,  Iron-ores,  and  Pig-irons,  by  MM. 

DSCADB  II. — VOL.  I. — ^NO.  Till.  24 
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Begis,  Chanvet  and  A.  A.  Blair,  and  also  Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
Pilot  Knob,  by  Prof.  B.  Pumpelly,  the  Director  of  the  Survey. 

The  second  and  larger  part  contains  Beports  on  the  Greology  of 
Di£Perent  Countries  of  North- western  Missouri,  by  G.  C.  Broadhead, 
State  Geologist,  including  five  chapters  on  the  Missouri  Coal-field, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Coal-measures  of  this  State  oomprise 
an  area  of  about  23,000  square  miles,  chiefly  situated  in  North-west 
and  Western  Missouri,  but  including  160  square  miles  in  St.  Louis, 
eight  in  St.  Charles,  and  a  few  outliers  in  Linooln  and  Warren 
counties.  They  are  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Coal- 
measures;  the  Upper  or  barren  Measures,  which  contain  the  thickest 
groups  of  limestones,  occupy  about  8000  square  miles,  have  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  1300  feet,  and  include  only  about  four  feet  of 
Coal,  of  which  there  are  two  seams  of  one  foot  in  thickness ;  the 
others  are  very  thin  seams  or  mere  streaks.  The  Middle  Coal- 
measures  are  exposed  for  about  2000  square  miles,  and  include  a 
total  thickness  of  324  feet,  in  which  are  embraced  about  seven  feet 
of  Coal,  including  two  workable  seams  of  21  and  24  inohes,  one 
other  of  one .  foot,  and  six  seams  too  thin  to  work.  The  Lower 
Measures,  mainly  composed  of  sandstones  and  shales,  are  exposed 
over  12,400  square  miles,  are  from  250  to  300  feet  thick,  embracing 
about  five  workable  seams  of  Coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  \\h, 
to  4^  ft.,  which,  together  with  other  thin  seams  and  streaks,  make  in 
all  13ft.  Gin.  of  Coal.  So  that  in  MissoucL  it  appears  there  is  about 
2000  feet  of  Coal-measures.,  with  a  total  aggregate  of  24  ft.  6  in.  of 
Coal.  The  volume  contains  nearly  200  illustrations,  besides  a  report 
on  the  Strength  of  Building  Materials,  Notes  on  Bocks  which  admit 
of  a  polish,  a  List*of  the  Fossils  of  the  Coal-measures,  a  Schedule 
showing  depths  of  Coal-seams,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  Atlas 
of  14  plates,  illustrative  of  the  geology  and  other  matters  referred 
to  in  the  Beport.  J.  M. 

in. — BSPOBT     ON     THE     GEOLOGICAL     SURVKT     OF     OhiO.      VoL    I 

Part  II.  pp.  400.   48  Plates.   (Columbus,  1873.) 

THE  present  volume  contains  the  first  part  of  the  Palaeontological 
Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  according  to  Dr.  Newberry, 
the  Chief  Geologist  (under  whose  auspices  it  is  issued),  the  first  illus- 
trated memoir  ever  published  on  the  fossils  of  the  State,  so  rich  as 
it  has  long  been  known  to  be  in  beautifully  preserved  specimens  from 
the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata.  Besides  the  Preface, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  contributes  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  classifi- 
cation, geological  and  geographical  distribution  of  tbe  fossil  fishes 
found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  State,  with  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  new  or  little  known  genera  and  species,  including  a  very 
large  Placoderm  {Dintchthya)  allied  to  Asterolepis,  and  also  notices 
of  some  few  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal-measures  of  Ohio,  as 
Cardiocarpon,  Trigonocarpon,  BhabdocarpuSf  and  a  new  genus  of 
ferns,  Nertopteria,  related  to  Taniopteris,  but  which  appears  to  haw 
some  resemblance  to  the  Jurassic  genus  Stangerites.  In  the  section 
on  the  origin  of  our  Ichthyic  fauna,  Dr.  Newberry  remarks  that  in 
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America  the  first  remaina  of  fishes  are  found  ia  the  Comiferous 
Limestone,  where  they  appear  in  great  force,  consisting  of  several 
genera  and  species,  some  of  which  attain  gigantic  dimensions.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  fauna  we  know  nothing,  and  probahly  never  shall 
know  moch.  With  the  Devonian  seas  in  their  retreat,  departed  all 
the  group  of  great  bucklered  fishes,  never  more  to  return.  In  the 
sea  of  the  Oarboniferous  age,  sharks  abounded  in  great  numbers ; 
along  the  shores,  and  in  the  lagoons  and  rivers  of  the  Ooal-measure 
epoch,  a  multitude  of  Ghtnoids  abounded ;  in  the  same  strata  and 
localities,  another  and  higher  class  of  vertebrates,  the  Amphibians, 
have  left  abundant  remains.  The  Ganoids  shade  so  gradually  into 
these  Amphibians,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  well-defined 
line 'between  them.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  connected 
chain  of  being  leads  from  the  Qanoids  through  the  Amphibians  up 
to  the  true  Reptiles.  With  the  retreat  of  the  Carboniferous  sea, 
most  of  the  interval  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  was  left 
dry  land,  and  has  never  since  been  submeiged.  On  this  land,  or 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Canadian  continent,  which  has  remained 
as  land  since  a  period  anterior  to  the  Silurian  age,  the  Granoids  of 
the  Coal-period  have  continaed  to  exist,  and  in  our  Lq^idosteus  and 
Amia  we  probably  have  the  lineal  descendants  of  PcdaoniBcua, 
CoBlacanihiUj  etc.,  of  the  Carboniferous  age  (p.  289).  A  great 
portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  Inver- 
tebrate fossils  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  the  well-known  palaeontologist^ 
and  for  some  years  connected  with  the  Illiaois  G^logical  Survey. 
The  work  is  further  illustrated  by  48  well-executed  plates  of  the 
fossils,  and  although  many  of  these  beautifully  preserved  forms 
from  the  rich  localities  near  Cincinnati  had  previously  been  de- 
scribed by  Professors  Hall,  Winchell,  Meek,  and  others,  yet  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  collected  systematic  description  of  the  fossils 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  J.  M. 
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CoTSwoLD  Natubalists'  Fikld-olub  at  Bath. 

Oh  Thursday,  June  25th,  by  invitation  of  Handel  Cossham,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  the  Cotswold  Field-club  met  at  Weston,  near  Bath.  The 
programme  for  the  day  included  an  examination  of  the  Bhaatic  and 
Lower  Lias  sections  near  Weston  ;  of  the  Coal-sinkings  near  Penny- 
cuick  Bottom,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Bristol  Coal-basin ;  the 
asoent  to  the  Great  Oolite  plateau  at  Odd  Down,  and  descent  thence 
to  the  Midford  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  **  Midford 
Sands,"  returning  to  Bath  by  way  of  Beechen  Cliff. 

A  party,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  assembled  at  the  Weston  Station 
on  the  arrival  of  the  12.32  train,  and  proceeded  at  once  along  the 
line  of  rail  to  examine  a  quarry  and  section  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  At  the  quarry  Mr.  C.  Moore  drew  attention  to  a  band 
of  shale  or  marl  overlying  the  thickly-bedded  rocks  of  the  "  Buck- 
landi "  zone,  as  marking  a  special  horizon  and  as  traceable  in  all 
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the  Lias  quarries  thronghont  the  district  This  band  indicates  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  deposition  which  is  marked  bj  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  fish-fauna,  as  evidenced  by  the  oocorrenoe 
therein  of  teeth  of  Hyhodus,  Aerodus,  Leptol^^^  and  Dapediut. 
The  section  next  visited — a  wide  open  clearing — ^presents  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  characteristic  expositions  of  the  White  Lias  in  the 
dijstrict  This  section  embraces  the  whole  series  of  beds  from 
the  '*  Eeuper"  upwards.  The  '*  Bone-bed  **  does  not  occur  on  any 
special  horizon,  but  is  distributed  over  several  different  beds.  The 
'<  White  Lias,"  about  twelve  feet  thick,  rests  on  the  *' Gotham 
Marble,"  or  "  Landscape  Stone,"  which  in  about  a  foot  in  thickness. 
At  the  top  of  the  Lias  occurs  ^e  so-called  **  Sun-bed  "  of  William 
Smith,  above  which  are  the  beds  of  Oatrea  liasnea.  The  "  Planor- 
bis  "  zone  is  here  absent  A  list  of  the  organic  remains  from  the 
Weston  quarries  is  given  in  Mr.  Moore's  paper  on  Abnormal 
Secondary  Deposits  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Q^ological 
Society  for  1867,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  449-66a 

After  luncheon,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Handel  Cosaham,  the 
party  proceeded  in  carriages  by  way  of  Gross  Post  Gate  and  Tweiton 
to  Pennycuiok  coal-pit  At  this  point  a  shaft  is  sunk  through  the 
Lower  Lias  to  a  depth  of  about  160  feet  The  beds  of  coal  to  be 
reached  are  those  of  the  lower  coals  of  the  Bristol  basin,  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  which  the  shafl^  is  made.  The  coals  being  sought 
for  on  the  edge  of  a  "  fault "  wfll  probably  prove  to  be  much  broken 
and  of  inferior  quality.  From  Pennycuiok  the  carriages  ascended 
the  steep  hill,  by  the  Old  Foss  way,  and  passed  over  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  ''Fuller's  Earth"  beds  to  the  plateau  of  the  Gnat 
Oolite  at  Odd  Down  (ascertained  by  aneroid  to  be  450  feet  above 
the  Avon  at  Bath),  and  descended  on  the  other  side  into  the  valley 
of  Midford,  where  the  new  line  to  Evercreech  was  in  process  of 
construction.  Here  an  excellent  section  was  presented,  cut  out  of 
the  **  Midford  Sands  "  of  William  Smith,  and  by  him  consideied 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Upper  Lias — a  wonderful  example  of  the 
diagnostic  faculty  of  the  "  Father  of  English  G^logy,"  which  later 
and  more  exact  knowledge  has  confirmed.  These  beds  are  doubtless 
the  equivalents  of  the  **  Upper  Lias  Sands  "  of  Frocester  Hill,  and 
are  overlaid  at  this  point  by  the  Trigonia  Grits  of  the  Parkinsoni 
Zone,  representing  the  highest  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  the  Oolite 
Marl  and  all  the  subjacent  beds  (200  feet  thick)  being  absent; 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  succession  of  the  beds  throughout  the 
Bath  district. 

It  was  now  time  to  commence  the  return  journey,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  party  assembled  at  Mr.  Gossham's  new  residence  at  Weston 
Park,  where  about  fifty  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  pro- 
vided by  their  kind  and  generous  host,  this  being  the  third  successiTe 
year  in  which  the  Ootswold  Glub  has  partaken  of  the  same  splendid 
hospitality.  Dinner  being  over.  Dr.  Wright  was  called  upon  by  the 
President  to  read  his  promised  paper  on  "The  Genesis  of  the  Oolites." 
This  paper  was  deferred  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Club  through 
want  of  time  to  read  it ;  and  even  on  the  present  occasion  the  time 
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was  80  restricted  that  Dr.  Wright  was^oonstrained  to  compress  within 
the  limits  of  half  au  hoar  an  address  which  needed  more  than  doable 
that  time  for  its  due  elaboration.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
ezoellent  and  beautiful  sections  and  figures.  The  author  commenced 
by  saying  that  this  subject  had  long  occupied  a  place  in  his  thoughts, 
and  that  only  of  late  it  had  gathered  snch  form  and  consistence  as 
would  permit  him  with  confidence  to  put  it  forward.  He  had  long 
been  persuaded  that  without  an  intimate  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  Zoophyia,  it  was  not  possible  to  comprehend  the 
incalculable  importance  of  those  obscure  creatures  in  the  seas  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  He  briefly  described  the  anatomy  of  the 
"  Sea  Anemone  "  as  typical  of  a  large  section  of  these  Zoophytes, 
and  pointed  out  the  difference  between  those  which  have  no  cal- 
careous skeleton  like  the  Anemone,  and  those  which  build  coral 
stmotures  or  reefs  in  tropical  seas,  the  calcareous  material  whereof 
they  are  constructed  being  derived  from  the  water  of  the  ocean ;  and 
by  colonies  of  these  tiny  architects  working  in  unison,  structures  of 
gigantic  proportions  are  produced.  The  lecturer  then  showed  how 
that  the  reef-buildiug  conJs  can  only  live  and  work  in  water,  having 
a  temperature  of  from  80''  to  82°;  and  as  that  condition  is  now 
chiefly  found  between  SO*  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  their 
operations  are  for  the  most  part  confined  within  those  limits ;  while 
even  in  those  latitudes  where  the  ocean  is  traversed  by  cold  currents, 
there  zoophytic  life  is  absent  He  then  explained  that  in  certain 
areas  of  tiie  earth's  surface,  one  portion  is  subsiding  while  others 
are  rising ;  that  observation  had  shown  that  the  Ooral  Sea  of  our 
time  is  a  vast  area  of  depression,  and  that  the  life-conditions  within 
that  area  beiug  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  Zoophytes, 
ibeie  was  a  prodigious  growth  of  reef  secretion;  that  when  they 
bmlt  around  land  it  formed  a  ''fringing  reef";  when  that  land 
underwent  a  further  subsidence,  the  zoophytic  structure  became  a 
'* barrier  reef";  and  that  when  the  land  became  entirely  submerged, 
rings  of  ooral,  ''Atolls,"  like  Whit-Sunday  Island,  alone  remained  to 
attest  the  former  presence  of  terra  firma.  He  then  explained  how 
the  waste  of  the  reef  is  ground  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  a  coralline 
sand,  that  the  calcareous  paste  coats  particles  of  sand  which  become 
cemented  around  the  nucleus,  and  how  by  the  constant  roll  and 
agitation  of  an  ever  restless  sea  these  physical  conditions  lead  to  the 
production  of  Oolitic  Limestones  which  are  found  around  the  shores 
of  the  coral  islands  of  our  own  time.  Having  thus  established  the 
fact  that  Oolitic  Limestones  are  produced  under  the  conditions  just 
described,  he  proceeded  to  apply  this  natural  history  fact  to  an 
explanation  of  what  had  not  yet  been  attempted,  namely,  the  genesis 
of  the  Oolitic  rocks,  some  of  which  they  had  seen  that  day.  He  said 
that  the  Oolitic  series  of  rocks  may  be  generally  described  as  a 
saocession  of  aigillaceous  deposits,  as  the  Lias,  Oxford  Clay,  and 
Eimmeridge  Olay,  with  interposed  beds  of  Oolitic  rock,  such  as  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  the  Coralline  Oolite  and  the  Portland  series;  that 
the  coralline  theory  applied  only  to  the  Oolitic  Limestones,  for  the 
argillaceous  deposits  have  clearly  been  formed  under  other  conditions. 
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Nearly  all  the  Oolitio  Limestones  conUin  ooral  stnictures  more  or 
less  extensive ;  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  were  three  distinot  reefs  super- 
iraposed  on  each  other,  having  intermediate  beds  of  Oolite  rock ;  the 
Great  Oolite  had  its  reef;  the  Coral  Bag  possessed  its  reef;  and  the 
Portland  beds  contained  Zodphytio  productions  in  like  maimer. 
Now  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  saw  sudi  a 
rock  as  he  (the  lecturer)  held  in  his  hand  but  that  it  was  a  mass  of 
coral  secreted  by  a  Jurassic  Zoophyte.  But  what  was  the  roe-stone 
or  Oolitic  rock  which  rested  upon  the  reef?  He  submitted  that  it 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  portion  of  the  wasted  reef^  which 
had  been  broken  and  triturated  and  ground  into  mud ;  that  the  paste 
had  coated  particles  of  sand,  and  the  whole  had  been  cemented  by 
the  calcareous  waters  and  formed  into  the  rook  we  call  OoUtic 
Limestone.  For  all  these  granules  had  a  nucleus,  and  the  cal- 
careous globule  was  made  up  of  a  succession  of  laminae,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  in  thin  sections  of  the  rock  prepared  for  the 
microscope.  So  the  genesis  of  the  Oolitic  rocks  was  due  to  the  vital 
energies  of  the  Zoophytes  that  lived  in  tJie  Jurassic  seas.  The 
reefs  that  remained  were  mere  fragments  of  those  which  had  onoe 
existed,  and  the  reefs  that  had  disappeared  had  furnished  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  Oolites  had  been  constructed.  The  same 
explanation  would  apply  to  the  Oolitic  beds  found  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  waste  of  the  Coial 
beds  in  the  Carboniferous  seas.  But  the  Oolitic  grains  of  the  Carbon- 
iferouB  Oolites  had  often  a  small  foraminiferous  shell  as  their  nucleos, 
instead  of  the  particles  found  in  the  Jurassic  Oolites ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  process  of  production  was  the  same;  the  granules  had  been 
rolled  along  a  shore  and  cemented  into  rock  by  a  calcareoiiB  cement, 
just  as  Oolitic  beds  are  now  in  process  of  formation  along  the  shores 
of  the  c6ral  reefs  of  our  own  day.  There  was  only  one  tme  method 
to  interpret  nature,  and  that  was  to  watch  how  she  proceeded  in  any 
of  her  operations,  and  thus,  having  learned  her  modui  operandi^  to 
explain  the  unknown  by  the  known.  There  was  another  point 
connected  with  this  subject  which  the  lecturer  glanced  at,  namely, 
the  subject  of  geological  time,  which  he  illustrated  by  showing  how 
that  all  these  reefs  in  the  different  Oolitio  rocks  had  been  built  by 
different  species  of  Zoophytes,  and  as  the  life  of  individual  speoieB 
was  of  long  duration,  as  proved  by  the  Zoophytes  which  oonstraot 
the  reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  so  then  the  life  of  the  species  in  the 
Jurassic  age,  if  they  lived  as  long  then  as  they  do  now,  justified  the 
inference  tiiat  the  genesis  of  the  Oolites  was  a  very  old  and  a  very 
long  story  indeed.  Dr.  Wright  exhibited  a  beautiful  enlarged  draw- 
ing by  his  friend  Mr.  Beach,  who  had  prepared  it  from  an  illustration 
by  Professor  Heer,  showing  the  ancient  physical  geography  of  the 
land  with  its  plants  and  animals  in  the  Jurassic  sea. 

Dr.  Wright  was  greeted  on  the  conclusion  of  his  address  with 
loud  and  hearty  appkuse,  and  thanks  were  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  for  the  new  light  which  his  explanation  threw  upon 
the  important  question  of  rook  formation — a  problem  which  this 
paper  has  done  much  to  solve. 
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The  President,  in  tlie  absence  of  Professor  Dyer,  read  a  paper  by 
tluit  gentleman  on  *'  Clayey  Partings  in  the  Gotswold  Oolites."  The 
observations  oontained  in  this  paper  were  directed  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  clay  in  these  fissures,  and  a  comparison  was  instituted 
between  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  clay  in  question  and  that 
found  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  Moore  said  this  was  a  physical  and  not  a  chemical  question. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  investigating  the  nature 
and  contents  of  these  vertical  fissures  in  the  Cotswolds,  and  the 
results  of  his  inquiries,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  ill-health, 
had  proved  of  a  very  -  remai*kable  and  unexpected  character.  He 
foond  in  these  fissures  evidence  of  both  marine  and  freshwater 
action.  Of  the  former,  in  the  presence  of  portions  of  a  Cirripede 
(FoUidpeB) ;  and  of  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells,  bog  iron-ore,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  Anoicola  in  great 
abundance. 

Mr.  Etheridge  quite  concurred  with  Mr.  Moore  in  the  opinion 
relative  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  chemical  origin  and  condi- 
tion of  the  clays  filling  in  the  joints  and  fissures.  He  had  with  Mr. 
Lucy  carefully  examined  the  condition  of  the  clays  in  question  and 
the  numerous  pebbles  found  in  them,  and  attributed  them  to  the 
time  when  the  Gotswolds  were  under  water.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  remains  of  Polltcipes  and  other  forms  found  by  Mr.  Moore  in 
the  clay  of  the  fissures. 

With  the  reftding  of  this  paper  the  day's  excursion  dosed. — 
Gloucester  JoumaL 


Gkologioal  Sooiktt  of  London. — L  April  29,  1874. — John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  com- 
munications were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Qault  of  Folkestone."    By  F.  G.  H.  Prioe,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
The  author  divided  the  Gault  into  two  great  sections.  Upper  and 

Lower  Gault,  which  he  again  subdivided  into  eleven  well-defined 
zones,  mostly  named  after  characteristic  Ammonites.  Each  of  these 
Bones  or  beds  is  numbered,  commencing  with  No.  xi.,  the  zone  of 
Ammonites  interruptus,  which  bed  forms  the  base  of  the  Gault,  re- 
posing upon  the  Folkestone  beds  of  the  Upper  Neocomian. 

He  found  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  at  Copt  Point  to  be  99  feet 
4  inches. 

He  had  collected  as  many  as  228  species  from  the  beds,  including 
the  following  new  species : — AveUana  ptUchellaf  Natica  obliqua,  and 
Nuctda  De  Bancei,  which  he  described. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  table  of  species,  setting  forth  the 
various  beds  in  which  the  particular  fossils  have  been  met  with. 

2.  "On  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  Beer  Head  and  the  adjacent 
Cliff-sections;  and  on  the  relative  Horizons  therein  of  the  War- 
minster and  Bkckdown  Fossiliferous  Deposits."  By  C.  J.  A.  Meyer, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  remarked  that  in  advancing  westward  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  the  Cretaceous  rooks  diminish  st^ily,  although  unequally, 
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in  thickness,  and  change  slightly  both  in  mineral  character  and  fossil 
contents/  while  the  base  of  the  series  rises  gradually  in  the  diff- 
sections.  The  chalk  cliffs  of  Beer  Head,  the  most  westerly  chalk 
promontory  in  England,  owe  their  preservation,  in  his  opinion,  partly 
to  a  local  synclinal  arrangement  of  the  strata.  The  Gretaoeoos  rocks 
of  the  district  include  the  following,  in  descending  order : — 

Chloritic  Mail. 


Upper  Chalk  (in  part)  ? 
Medial  Chalk. 
Lower  Chalk. 
Chalk  Marl. 


Upper  Greensand. 
Gaiilt. 

The  author  described  in  detail  the  minor  subdivisions  of  these 
series,  and  gave  lists  of  the  fossils  found  in  them  t»  sitik.  The  base 
of  the  section  is  occupied  by  beds,  whicb  he  identified  with  those  of 
Blackdown,  certainly  underlying  the  Upper  Grreensand,  and  appa- 
rently occupying  the  position  of  the  Gault  or  of  the  Gault  and 
Upper  Neocomian  in  part  The  Warminster  beds,  on  the  oontraiy» 
were  said  to  cap  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  to  be  in  reality  Chloritic 
Marl.  The  author  suggested  that  the  term  Upper  Greensand  should 
be  applied  exclusively  to  beds  between  the  Gkult  and  Chloritic 
Marl,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  considered  a  distinct  division. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Wiltshire  remarked  that  the  various  beds  were  frequently 
divided  by  lines  of  nodules,  especiallv  towards  the  bottom,  and  that  these  nodul<es 
had  definite  forms  in  the.  different  belts,  in  some  being  all  rounded,  in  others 
radiate.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this.  With  regard 
to  Ammonites  rostratus^  he  stated  that  its  aperture  was  beaked  in  the  young  as  well 
as  in  the  adult  state,  and  remarked  that  information  as  to  its  mode  of  growth,  and 
especially  whether  the  successive  beaks  were  absorbed,  would  be  of  mnch  interest. 
The  Blackdown  beds  he  correlated  with  the  lower  part  of  Mr.  Price's  subdivisions. 
He  also  referred  to  the  unexplained  fact  that  a  bed  at  the  base  of  the  Gault  con- 
tains both  shells  and  casts. 

Mr.  Camithers  referred  to  the  discovery  in  the  Gault  of  Folkestone  by  Messrs. 
Gardner  and  Price  of  cones  belonging  to  two  spedes  of  Sequoia^  and  associated 
with  these  some  species  of  Pinus,  two  of  which  were  to  be  referred  to  a  group  of 
that  genus  at  present  found  associated  with  the  two  existing  species  of  S^uaia  on 
the  mountains  of  western  North  America.  These  Sequoia  from  the  Gault  are  the 
oldest  known  representatives  of  the  genus  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should 
be  thus  early  associated  with  species  of  the  same  group  of  Pines  which  is  now 
represented  only  in  the  same  country  where  the  Sequoia  also  grow.  Mr.  Carmthers 
believed  this  to  be  the  earliest  trace  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  which 
now  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Topley  remarked  that  the  lithological  and  stratigraphical  break  between  the 
Gault  and  the  Neocomian  is  less  marked  than  is  generally  supposed.  At  a  place 
near  Folkestone  the  lithological  difference  is  so  small  that  it  becomes  difficiUt  to 
say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  At  Folkestone  the  highest  beds  of 
the  Neocomian  are  false-bedded  sands  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
these  sands  are  the  most  constant  of  the  series,  always  occurring  where  the 
Neocomian  is  represented  below  the  Gault.  As  the  Gault  is  traced  westwards,  we 
come  to  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  difference  between  it  and  the 
Neocomian.  He  stated  that  Professor  Way  had  found  the  exterior  of  the  nodules 
to  contain  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  the  interior,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  phosphate  came  from  without. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  doubted  whether  the  fossil  egg,  if  that  of  a  Crocodile^  oouM 
be  that  of  a  living  species.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of  nodules,  he  remarked  that 
in  the  Crag  the  nodules  round  the  fang-like  bases  of  sharks'  teeth  were  more  or 
less  globular  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  form  of  nodules  has  any  relation  to 
that  of  the  nucleus  around  which  they  may  have  been  aggregated. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Johnson  considered  the  nodules  to  be  due  to  organic  structures, 
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probably  spongy  which  had  grown  upon  a  hard  bottom,  and  afterwards  been 
affected  by  its  mineral  constituents. 

Mr.  Teal  inquired  whether  the  nodules  at  the  base  of  the  Gault  had  been  rolled. 

Mr.  Seeley  having  examined  the  supposed  Crocodile*s  egg,  declared  that  from 
its  form  it  could  not  be  that  of  a  Crocodile,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  that  of  a 
Turtle.  It  might  possibly  be  the  egg  of  an  Ichthyosautus  or  Plesiosaurus.  He 
stated  that  he  had  found  nodules  of  different  forms  scattered  indiscriminately  in 
the  Gault,  and  that  his  investigations  led  him  to  believe  that  all  these  nodules  had 
been  subjected  to  wear  and  tear  before  coming  into  their  present  position.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  Gault  recognized  at  Folkestone  would  not,  he  thought,  be  re- 
presented elsewhere ;  for  their  mineral  characters  were  found  to  chai^  greatly 
towards  the  west,  the  Gault  itself  becoming  more  sandy  and  micaceous  as  it 
approaches  the  granitic  rocks.  He  believed  Uiat  the  Blackdown  beds  represented 
both  the  Greensand  and  the  Gault. 

Professor  Hughes  thought  that  we  should  take  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Series  the  first  marine  beds  which  succeed  the  freshwater  deposits  of  the  S.£.  of 
England  and  rest  on  the  Trias  and  older  rocks  in  the  S.  W.  He  considered  them 
to  be  deposits  formed  during  a  considerable  period,  as  successive  parts  of  an  irre- 
gular land-surface  were  being  depressed  below  the  sea ;  so  that  a  shore  deposit 
might  be  formed  at  Blackdown  while  fine  sand  or  clay  was  being  thrown  down 
further  out  to  sea  over  that  part  of  the  S.K  of  England  which  had  already  been 
submerged  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Professor  Ramsey  observed  that  the  value  of  such  detailed  sections,  in  a  palseon- 
tological  point  of  view,  was  very  great ;  and  with  respect  to  the  physical  relations 
of  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand,  he  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  England  there 
is  litholc^cally  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  formations  ;  and  in 
like  manner  in  some  other  areas  there  is  no  very  definite  boundary  line  between 
the  Upper  Greensand  and  the  Chalk.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  views 
originaliv  advanced  by  Mr.  Godwin- Austen,  who  showed  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world  all  these  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  were  deposited  over  a  great  con- 
tinental area  that  was  being  slowly  submerged,  so  that  while  the  Upper  Greensand 
began  to  be  deposited  in  the  sea  in  one  area  much  of  the  land  still  stood  above 
water,  and  as  it  got  depressed  these  Greensand  strata  were  graduallv  deposited  on 
the  sinking  land.  For  this  reason  the  two  ends,  so  to  speak,  of  a  long  section  of 
the  Greensand  will  be  of  somewhat  different  age  ;  and  while  the  end  nearest  the 
hmd  was  being  deposited  as  sand,  further  out  at  sea  true  Chalk  was  being  formed, 
and  thus  much  of  the  Upper  Greensand  may  be  considered  to  have  been  formed 
contemporaneously  with  much  of  the  Lower  Chalk  under  different  local  conditions 
of  proxmiity  of  land  and  depth  of  water. 

Mr.  Blake  believed  that  the  animal  of  Ammamtes  rosiratits  may  have  lived  out- 
side its  shell. 

Mr.  Price  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  divisions  indicated  in  his 
paper  would  hold  good  over  wide  areas.  He  added  that  bones  of  Turtle  were  not 
unfrequent  in  the  Gault. 

Mr.  Meyer  said  that  the  division  between  (he  Gault  and  Greensand  was  not 
distinct  The  Beer  stone  deposited  in  a  hollow  to  the  westward  exhibited  a 
change  of  texture.    The  upper  beds  of  Uie  Lower  Greensand  of  Folkestone  re- 

5 resent  a  lower  horizon  of  the  Lower  Greensand  at  Guildford. — This  was  the  last 
ieeting  held  in  the  old  apartments  of  the  Society  in  Somerset  House. 

H. — May  18th,  1874 — Opening  meeting  in  the  New  Rooma  of 
the  Sooiety  in  Burlington  House. — John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. — The  following  oommunioations  were  read : — 

1.  ''  Note  on  some  of  the  Generio  Modifications  of  the  Plesiosau- 
risn  Pectoral  Girdle."    By  Harry  G.  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  Plesiosauria  differ  from  all  living  reptUia, 
except  Chelonians,  in  wanting  a  sternum,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
semblance between  the  plesiosaurian  ooracoid  and  the  coracoid  and 
precoraooid  of  Chelonians,  inferring  that  the  plesiosaurian  scapulaa 
had  been  carried  forward  by  the  potential  ossification  which  elon- 
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gated  the  plesioBaurian  neok.  He  oompared  the  chelonian  plastron 
with  the  plesiosaurian  girdle-bones,  to  show  the  dependence  of  form 
in  the  chelonian  type  upon  the  potential  energy  due  to  the  conditions 
of  locomotive  activity,  and  used  this  consideration  in  elucidation  of 
chelonian  and  plesiosaurian  resemblances  and  differences.     The 

f>le8io8aurian  intercla^^cle  he  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  che- 
onian  and  lacertian  interclavicle ;  but  the  chelonian  clavicles  he 
believed  to  be  epiphysial,  potential  representatives  of  the  preoon- 
coids,  and  therefore  bones  of  which  no  analogues  should  be  Bought 
in  Plesiosaurs  on  the  theory  of  their  chelonian  affinities.  He 
believed  that  the  clavicles  were  occasionally  distinct  from  the  inter- 
daviole,  though  usoally  blended  with  it,  just  as  all  these  ossifications 
become  obliterated  by  scapular  extension. 

The  restorations  and  interpretations  of  the  plesiosaurian  pectoral 
girdle  given  by  Conybeare,  Hawkins,  Owen,  Huxley,  Cope,  and 
Phillips,  were  discussed,  and  reasons  given  for  dissenting  from  their 
views.  The  old  genus  FUsiosaurtu  was  divided  into  two  families, 
the  PlesiosauridsB,  containing  the  genus  PZestosaurus,  and  the  Elasmo- 
sauridses  with  Eretmosaurua,  Colymbosaunu,  and  Murosnoaaurus. 

A  new  type  was  taken  for  the  genus  Pleaioaaurus,  which  showed 
distinct  clavicles.  Ereimosaurus  has  neither  clavicle  nor  interdavicle, 
and  the  scapulae,  concave  in  front,  are  blended  in  the  median  line, 
and  blended  laterally  with  the  ooraooids.  Its  type  is  Plesiosaunu 
rugosus  of  the  Lias.  Colymbosaurus  has  for  its  type  Flestosaurtti 
megadeiruB  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  It  has  no  interolaviclei  the 
Bcapulee  are  prolonged  forward  in  a  wedge  and  backward,  so  as  to 
meet  the  coracoids  in  the  median  line,  and  enclose  two  ooraoo-scapukr 
foramina. 

MuroBnoaaurus  is  founded  on  a  new  type  from  the  Oxford  Clay. 
It  has  no  interdavicle,  but  the  scapulae  are  prolonged  forward  to 
tneet  in  the  median  line ;  they  are  not  prolonged  backward  to  meet 
the  coracoids,  hence  but  one  coraoo-scapular  foramen  is  formed.  A 
similar  condition  marks  the  pelvic  girdle. 

2.  "  MurcBnosauruB  Leedaii  (Seeley),  a  Plesiosaurian  from  the 
Oxford  Clay."— Part  I.    By  Harry  G.  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

All  parts  of  the  animal,  except  teeth,  ribs,  and  hind  limbs,  wera 
described.  The  premaxiUary  bones  extend  bird-like  between  the 
nares  to  the  frontals.  The  foramen  parietale  is  between  the  parietal 
and  frontal,  and  directed  backward.  The  cerebral  lobes  of  the  brain 
have  a  chelonian  form,  are  prolonged  in  olfactory  nerves,  like  those 
of  TeleosauruSf  and  have  the  optic  lobes  moderately  developed.  The 
exoccipital  bones  do  not  enter  into  the  ocdpital  condyle.  The  basi- 
sphenoid  is  perforated  by  the  carotids,  as  in  Ichthyosaurus,  The 
hypoglossal  nerve  does  not  perforate  the  exoccipital  bone. 

There  are  44  cervical,  3  pectoral,  20  dorsal,  4  sacral,  and  the 
first  8  caudal  vertebrae  preserved.  Atlas  and  axis  are  anchyloaed. 
The  zygapophyses  are  semiqylindrical,  being  concave  in  front  and 
convex  behind.  A  process  of  the  neural  spine  is  prolonged  between 
the  anterior  zygapophyses,  so  as  to  divide  the  posterior  zygapophyses 
and  lock  between  ^m.    The  caudal  vertebrae  have  the  fiaoets  for 
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the  chevron  bones  free  from  the  articular  margins,  forming  large 
prominent  unequal  tubercles  on  the  base  of  the  centrum.  The  cora- 
ooids  are  as  broad  as  long,  nearly  square,  not  prolonged  in  front  of 
fbib  humeral  articulation.  The  scapuls  are  sickle-shaped,  thin 
towards  the  median  line,  and  without  any  isnprahumeral  process. 
The  pubic  bones  are  tnnsTersely  oblong,  and  the  ischial  bones  more 
than  usually  triangular,  owing  to  there  being  no  forward  prolbnga- 
tion  to  meet  the  pubes.  The  iliac  bones  are  less  expanded  at  the 
proximal  end,  and  relatively  longer  than  usual.  In  the  limbs  the 
olna  and  radius  approximate  in  form  to  those  bones  in  PlioscmtWf 
and  the  phalanges  resemble  those  of  PUosaunia  in  not  being  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side.    There  are  six  polygonal  carpal  bones. 

Discussion.— Mr.  Hulke  said  that  it  was  only  with  great  diffidence  that  he 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  anatomy  of  Plesiosaurs.  He  urged  that  a  suspension  of 
judgment  was  desirable,  as  many  points  in  the  anatomy  of  these  Saurians  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  seeing  that  bones  which  are  displayed  in  one  specimen  may  be 
concealed  in  the  matrix  in  another.  He  thought  that  two  types  might  be  recog- 
nized among  Plesiosaurs, — one  widi  the  coracoids  extended  longitudinally,  the 
other  with  those  bones  transverse. 

Mr.  Charleswortk  regretted  that  the  Palaeontologists  who  had  specially  written 
on  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Mr.  Seeley  were  not  present,  and  thought  that  the 
author  was  rather  too  dogmatic  in  his  tone.  He  suggested  that  the  distribution  of 
casts  of  typical  specimens  to  different  museums  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Seeley  stated  that  he  had  endeavoured  privately  to  bring  his  own  views  into 
harmonv  with  those  of  other  writers ;  and  having  enjoyed  some  facilities  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  precise  meaning  of  Prof.  Owen's  determinations,  he  wished  to  express 
his  sense  of  that  gentleman's  generous  appreciation  of  modem  scientific  progress 
and  discovery.  He  believed  that  the  apparent  difference  of  his  own  determinations 
from  those  of  previous  writers  was  due  rather  to  indecision  of  determination  and 
absence  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of' determination  in  former  times  than  to  any 
fundamental  differences  between  himself  and  others. 

8»  "  On  the  Bemains  of  Lahyrinthodonta  from  the  Keuper  Sand- 
stone of  Warwick,  preserved  in  the  Warwick  Museum."  By  L.  C. 
Miall,  Esq.    Communicated  by  Prof.  Huxley,  F.RS.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  first  noticed  the  remains  of  Labyrin* 
thodonts  from  the  Warwickshire  Keuper,  acquired  by  the  Warwick 
Museum  since  1842,  the  date  of  Prof.  Owen's  memoir  on  this  subject, 
and  then  reviewed  the  determinations  of  Prof.  Owen.  He  considered 
that  Lahyrinthodon  ventricosus,  Owen,  is  not  a  distinct  species,  and 
that  Xr.  8ctUulatu8,  Owen,  has  not  been  proved  to  be  a  Labyrinthodont 
The  species  as  identified  by  the  author  are  as  follows : — 
MastodonsauruB  JcBgeri,  von  Meyer. 

pachygnathue,  Owen. 

Lahyrinthodon  leptogtMthus,  Owen. 
Diadetognathus  (g.  n.)  varvicensis,  sp.  n. 
In  conclusion  the  author  described  some  of  the  structural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  teeth  of  various  Labyrinthodonts. 


m.— May  27th,  1874.— John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  last  Stage  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  North  Britain.*' 
By  T.  F.  Jamieson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
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In  this  paper  the  author  arranged  the  Glacial  phenomena  of  Soot- 
land  under  the  following  three  heads : — 

1.  The  great  early  glaciation  by  land-ice  (maximum  effects  of 
gladation). 

2.  The  period  of  glacial  marine  beds  containing  remains  of 
Arctic  MoUusca,  when  most  of  the  eountry  was  covered  by 
the  sea. 

3.  The  time  of  the  late  glaaers^  the  special  subject  of  the 
paper. 

After  expressing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  great 
polar  ice-cap,  the  author  described  this  last  fteriod  as  one  not  of 
mere  local  glaciers,  but  as  characterized  by  a  return  of  a  great  ice- 
sheet  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  he  stated 
that  this  ice-sheet  was  probably  neither  so  thick,  so  extensive,  nor 
so  enduring  as  that  of  the  first  period  of  glaciation,  which  cleared 
away  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  superficial  deposits  down  to  the 
hard  rock.  He  believed,  however,  that  in  the  last  period  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  the  Pennine  range  and  the 
rest  of  the  north  of  England  as  far  as  Derby,  were  covered  with 
thick  ice,  which  in  most  parts  reached  down  to  the  sea,  and  that 
extensive  snow-beds  prevailed  over  the  rest  of  England.  In  the 
summer  months  the  melting  of  these  would  give  rise  to  streams  of 
muddy  water,  and  produce  the  superficial  deposits  of  Brick-earth, 
Warp,  and  Loess ;  whilst,  when  the  currents  were  stronger,  perhaps 
from  the  thaw  being  unusually  rapid,  deposits  of  gravel  would  be 
formed.  This  second  ice-sheet  would  gradually  become  less  and 
break  up  into  valley-glaciers,  which  in  their  retreat  would  leave 
kaims  and  eskers  at  low  levels,  and  moraines  in  the  mountain- 
glens.  During  this  time  no  new  great  submergence  of  the  countiy 
took  place;  and  the  last  great  modifications  of  the  surface  were 
subaerial,  and  not  submarine,  the  work  having  been  done  by  frosty 
rain,  and  glaciers. 

Discussion. — ^Mr.  Jeflfre3rs  considered  that  the  author's  remarks  rdatnig  to  the 
beds  containing  arctic  roecies  of  Mollusca  were  not  quite  correct.  PecUn  isUmdicm 
has  been  foimd  in  the  drift  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  the  sea»  at  present  surroundiiv 
that  country.  At  depths  of  30  or  40  fathoms  many  arctic  shells  in  a  semifbssu 
state  have  been  dredged,  although  they  do  not  now  live  in  those  waters.  Mya 
truncaia^  a  species  which  lives  in  very  shallow  water,  has  been  found  in  much 
deeper  water  in  a  semifossil  state.  At  Fort  William  there  is  a  bed  contaimng 
arctic  species  of  shells  seven  or  eigjit  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Arctic  shells 
of  deep-water  species  have  occurred  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Different  condidoos 
have  existed  at  different  parts  of  the  same  seas,  altering  the  character  of  the 
Mollusca.  The  raising  of  the  sea-beds  above  the  level  proper  to  enable  certain 
Mollusca  to  flourish  wcrald  cause  them  to  become  extinct 

Dr.  Carpenter  mentioned  that  cold  water  may  be  thrown  up  into  very  small 
depths  under  certain  circumstances.  Near  Halifax,  N.S.,  the  sur&ce-water  is 
tolerably  warm,  but  at  no  great  depth  the  temperature  falls  to  35°  F.  In  this  case 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  causes  the  cold  water  from  the  north  to  surge  up  on  its 
western  coast.  The  North  Sea  is  a  shallow  sea,  with  a  shoal  in  the  middle,  and 
having  off  the  coast  of  Norway  a  deep  channel,  which  conveys  the  cold  arctic  under- 
current, hence  the  east  side  is  10°  F.  colder  than  the  west  side.  Local  peculiari- 
ties of  disturbance  of  temperature  may  thus  occur  within  short  distances. 

Prof.  Ramsay  remarked  that  the  author  was  not  dealing  with  wide  ocean- 
deposits,  but  with  ice  coming  down  to  the  sea  from  the  land.     He  had  described 
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certain  changes, — a  great  glacial  period,  a  period  of  submergence,  and  a  second 
minor  glaciu^  period. 

Mr.  Prestwich  maintained  that  temperature  was  a  most  important  question  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  famieson's  paper.  The  glacial  deposits  were 
not  formed  in  a  deep  sea,  but  in  shallow  water  with  shore  temperatures.  He 
tfaought  that  the  paper  was  very  speculative,  and  remarked  that  the  evidence  upon 
whi<m  the  opinions  expressed  were  founded  was  not  always  given. 

2.  <' Notes  on  the  Upper  Engadine  and  the  Italian  Yalleys  of 
Monte  Bosa,  and  their  relation  to  the  Glacier-erosion  Theory  of 
Lake-basins."     By  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  he  had  examined  (1)  the  small  lakes  on 
the  snmmit  of  the  Bemina  Pass.  These  were  situated  in  a  position 
Tery  favourable  to  glacier-erosion,  and  he  thought  might  be  attributed 
to  that  cause.  (2)  The  lakes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Maloya  Pass, 
These  lay  in  three  rock-basins,  and  at  first  sight  seemed  favourable 
to  the  glacier-erosion  theory ;  but  further  examination  showed  that 
they  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  glacial  system  of  the  neigh- 
Ji)oarhood,  and  were  probably  preglacial.  (3)  The  Yal  Bregaglia  to 
&e  Lake  of  Como.  The  presence  of  barriers  in  the  valley,  its  fre- 
quent Y-like  form,  and  the  signs  of  glacial  action  to  near  the 
present  level  of  the  stream,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  glacier  had 
had  but  slight  erosive  power.  (4)  The  Oomo  arm  of  the  lake.  It 
"was  shown  that  the  glacier,  which  was  supposed  to  have  excavated 
the  lake,  had  passed  over  the  ridge  of  Nagelfluhe  and  Molasse  that 
incloses  it,  and  had  not  been  able  to  grind  away  its  remarkably 
sharp  crest  (5)  Similar  evidence  was  produced  with  regard  to  the 
Ijake  of  Orta.  (6)  The  Italian  Valleys  E.  of  Monte  Bosa.  These 
-vrere  shown  to  offer  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Yal 
Bregaglia.  The  author  therefore  argued  that  these  oases  showed  how 
saperficial  the  action  of  the  glaciers  had  been ;  and  that  they  must 
have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  excavate  the  greater  lake-basins, 
einoe  no  approach  to  this  form,  no  U-like  trough,  was  found  in  the 
valleys  down  which  the  glaciers  had  flowed  on  their  way  to  the 
lakes.  As  then  the  principal  features  of  the  district  appeared  to  be 
preglacial,  he  contended  that  disturbances  oi  the  beds  of  the  valleys 
along  lines  transverse  to  their  direction  were  more  likely  to  have 
produced  the  lakes. 

I>iscussiON. — Mr.  Drew  differed  from  the  author,  and  thought  that  glaciers 
coining  from  different  directions  might  have  produced  single  results  at  certain  points. 

Prof.  Ramsay  was  glad  to  find  that  the  author  was  gradually  coming  round 
towards  his  own  views,  as  he  now  admitted  that  glaciers  mav  have  excavated  some 
lake-basins.  He  aigued  that  the  valleys  originated  before  tney  were  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  ice,  but  he  maintained  that  at  its  origin  the  ice  would  have  great 
weight  and  excavating  power. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  thought  that  if  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  changed, 
its  excavating  power  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Koch  had  sounded  many  lakes,  and  found  ^eat  circular  cavities,  which  he 
thought  could  hardly  be  due  to  ice-action.  In  wmter  glaciers  move  very  slightly, 
and  would  be  able  to  perform  very  little  work. 

The  Author,  in  reply,  remarked  that  ice-denudation  is  different  from  aqueous 
denudation.  A  glacier  planes  and  could  not  cut  out  a  notch.  He  said  that  he 
could  only  admit  the  smaller  lakelets  in  special  positions  as  the  result  of  glacier- 
action.  He  did  not  think  there  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
ice-sheet  all  over  Switzerland.  He  urged  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  aigue  irom 
small  phenomena  to  large  ones. 
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DR.  F.  STOLICZKA,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

Paleontologist  to  the  Geological  Suryej  of  India. 

Thi:  sad  newB  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pio- 
mising  of  paleontologists  and  naturalists  has  reached  this  ooontxy 
by  telegraph  since  our  last  publication ;  and,  although  no  particuLuB 
have  yet  been  received,  there  seems*  no  reason  to  donbt  the  aocantoj 
of  the  statement  that  Dr.  Stoliczka,  while  returning  from  Yarkandi 
with  the  other  members  of  the  embassy  to  which  he  was  attadied 
as  naturalist,  died,  among  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  cm 
the  19th  June  last. 

Ferdinand  Stoliczka  was  bom  in  Moravia  in  1839  or  1840.  Son 
of  a  distinguished  forest-officer,  he  acquired,  from  his  infancy  and 
in  his  earliest  rambles,  that  love  of  nature  and  familiarity  with  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  animals  which  distinguished  his  after-life. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  "  Gymnasium  "  of  Krenisie5 
(Moravia),  and  thence,  at  the  termination  of  his  school  course,  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  Under  the  able  guidanoe  of 
rrof.  E.  Suess,  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  geology,  and  with 
the  friendly  and  almost  fatherly  aid  of  Dr.  Homes,  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  he  made  his  first  essay  in  palaeontology.  He  took  tbe 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  University.  In  1861  he  became  attached  to 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Austria,  under  the  lamented  Hatdinger, 
and  continued  to  work  actively  and  earnestly  for  that  institution 
until  he  left  Europe.  Several  valuable  papers  mark  his  early  and 
rapid  progress  at  this  time :  "  On  some  freshwater-beds  in  the 
Cretaceous  formation ; "  "  On  the  (Gasteropoda  of  the  Hierlatz  beds ; " 
"  On  the  Oligooene  Bryozoa  of  Lattdorf,"  and  others.  In  1862  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  then  visiting  Europe 
with  a  special  view  to  obtaining  assistants  for  the  staff  of  the 
Sui-vey,  offered  to  Dr.  Stoliczka,  whom  he  met  in  Vienna,  with  Dtb. 
Haidinger  and  Suess,  an  appointment,  which  he  accepted,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving  in  the  East,  he 
at  once  commenced  his  labours,  and  from  that  time  until  last  year 
he  had  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  study  of  Indian 
fossils.  During  those  few  years  more  than  1600  pages  of  descrip- 
tive matte):,  and  more  than  200  large  plates  (quarto)  of  fossils,  have 
been  issued  under  his  care.  The  entire  series  of  the  Cretaoeous 
fossils  from  S.  India,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  complete  series 
ever  yet  published  from  a  single  limited  group,  has  been  illustrated 
in  four  very  large  volumes,  and  descriptions  of  Crabs  from  Eutch, 
of  Frogs  from  Bombay,  and  fossils  from  the  several  geological 
formations  of  the  Himalaya,  have  also  been  issued.  The  best  proof 
of  the  value  set  upon  Stoliczka's  labours  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  just  sanctioned  double  the  amount  of 
grant  for  these  publications,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  expedite  their 
issue.  Kor  was  his  work  confined  to  the  examination  of  fossils  in 
the  cabinet.  In  June,  1864,  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  for  him, 
he  started  to  the  Himalaya,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  wide 
trip  across  the  highest  passes  into  Thibet  and  back,     dnie  results  of 
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this  trip  were  giyen  in  a  remarkable  memoir  in  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India  (vol.  v.),  with  sections,  fossils,  etc.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  started  again  for  the  hills,  and  after  one  of  the  most 
extended  and  fatigaing  journeys'  ever  aocomplished  in  one  season, 
and  crossing  almost  all  the  principal  passes,  and  many  ''minor 
passes  about  18,000  feet  in  elevation,**  the  trip  extending  over  more 
than  six  months,  he  returned  to  Calcutta.  The  wonderful  energy 
and  zeal  of  Stoliczka  enabled  him  to  go  through  this,  but,  as  he 
feelingly  says  himself,  "  after  a  horrible  experience  of  hill  travel- 
ling.*' Still  the  exertion  and  exposure  was  too  great  for  him,  and 
he  was  for  many  months  after  extremely  unwell,  and  though  never 
interrupting  his  work,  only  able  to  go  on  with  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing. In  the. spring  of  1867,  the  only  chance  of  his  permanent 
recovery  appearing  to  be  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  cessation  of  work 
for  a  time,  Dr.  Oldham  took  him  with  him  for  a  six  months'  tour. 
During  this  time  they  visited  most  of  the  principal  collections  of 
geology  in  Europe,  and  he  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  till 
then  unknown  to  him.  Everywhere  he  studied  these  European 
collections  with  vivid  interest.  During  this  trip  with  Dr.  Oldham, 
the  extensive  series  of  fossils  collected  by  Prof.  Elipstein,  Giessen, 
was  secured  for  the  Calcutta  Museum. 

Returning  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  Calcutta,  he  resumed  his 
work,  with  greatly  improved  health,  though  still  far  from  strong. 
But  each  season  appeared  to  add .  to  his  vigour,  and  he  continued  to 
improve  in  strength.  During  the  succeeding  years  he  made  several 
minor  trips  to  Burmah,  Penang,  Singapore,  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  to  Darjeling,  etc.,  invariably  bringing  back  valuable 
Gontributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  places  visited.  In  1871 
he  spent  the  cold  season  and  part  of  1872  in  Eutch,  which  he  care- 
fully examined  palseontologically  under  many  difficulties.  He  was 
able  to  establish  several  very  important  sub-divisions  in  the  rocks 
there,  and  to  fix  their  relations  to  European  groups ;  and  he  brought 
back  a  very  extensive  collection  of  fossils.  This  series  was  in  actual 
preparation  for  publication  when  he  left  Calcutta,  and  already  a 
commencement  had  been  made  with  the  Cephalopoda  by  Dr.  Waagen, 
his  colleague.  In  the  early  part  of  1873  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
Andaman  Islands,  the  Nicobars,  etc.,  when  he  was  very  nearly  lost, 
his  eagerness  of  research  leading  him  too  far  into  the  forest,  from 
which  he  was  only  recovered  after  a  long  search  by  his  companions 
in  the  trip.  When  he  started  on  this  trip,  his  longing  hope  was  to 
visit  his  old  colleagues  in  Vienna  during  the  Exhibition  in  1878, 
and  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  this.  But  on  his  return, 
finding  that  it  was  intended  to  despatch  an  envoy  to  Eashgar,  to 
return  the  visit  of  the  Yarkand  envoy  to  the  Viceroy  in  India,  his 
love  of  travel  and  research  was  all  rekindled,  and  he  tried  eagerly 
to  seize  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  countries  rarely  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  regarding  which  so  little  was  known.  He  at  once 
abandoned  all  prospects  of  coming  to  Europe,  and  prepared  for  the 
journey.  After  considerable  delay  the  party  started,  rather  later  in  the 
year  than  is  desirable,  to  cross  the  snowy  passes.  Dr.  Stoliczka  suf- 
fered very  severely  in  this  inclement  and  severe  exposure,  and  it  was 
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even  reported  that  His  strengtli  had  succumbed  to  the  trial.  But  letters 
from  him  up  to  a  period  just  before  his  starting  to  return  led  to  the 
hope  that  he  had  quite  reoovered  from  this  attack.  But  it  was  not 
permitted  to  him  to  reach  his  friends  again,  and  he  died  as  stated, 
amid  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  hills  he  loved  so  dearly,  on 
the  1 9th  June. 

Few  men  have  been  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  love  of 
their  pursuits  and  of  nature  than  was  Stoliczka.  It  was  this  which 
rendered  his  influence,  always  for  good,  much  more  widely  felt  than 
merely  in  his  own  department.  There,  too,  his  unremitting  devotion 
and  earnest  labours  were  the  strongest  stimulant  to  others  to  do 
their  best,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  but  this  influence  had 
also  made  itself  felt  by  every  cultivator  of  natural  science  in  India. 
For  several  years  Stoliczka  was  Natural  History  Secretary  to  the 
Asiatic  Sode^  of  Bengal,  and  it  is  mainly  to  his  exertions  that  this 
Society  owes  its  resumption  of  much  of  its  early  vigour.  Its  journal 
for  years  past  is  full  of  contributions  of  high  value  from  his  pen  in 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  history.  How  highly  his  services 
were  appreciated  and  valued  by  his  colleagues  will  be  best  seen  in 
the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
while  his  happy  disposition  and  the  genial  sociality  of  his  tempera- 
ment, coupled  with  the  inflexible  rectitude  of  his  character,  rendered 
him  a  general  favourite.  Out  off*  at  the  early  age  of  35,  few  men  will 
be  more  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him,  few  will  be  more  truly  missed  than  Ferdinand  Stolioska. 

ooiesE;si^oiarx)E35roE. 

♦ 

BAISED  BEACHES  AND  ANCIENT  IRISH  VOLOANOS. 

SiB, — ^The  Oeolooioal  Magazins  for  May,  1874,  has  just  come 
to  hand.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Hardman's  paper,  p.  215,  para- 
graph second,  he  will  find  another  case  of  raised  beach  and  sub- 
marine peat,  also  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  mentioned  in  Quart 
Joum.  Gkol.  Soc  Lend.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  4 ;  also  in  Geol.  Mao.  1867, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  8;  May,  1868,  p.  244;  October,  1868.  p.  484. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  concordance  could  be  found  between 
the  phenomena  of  the  two  places,  though  I  cannot  recall  any  evidence 
of  three  submergences  at  the  one  I  refer  to  near  Youghal. 

In  Professor  Hull's  address,  in  the  same  Number,  p.  205,  I 
presume  he  did  not  intend  to  notice  all  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Carboniferous  times  in  Ireland  or  he  would  not  have  omitted  to 
mention  Croghan  Hill,  near  Phillipstown,  thought  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Jukes  to  be  the  funnel  of  an  old  volcano.  A.  B.  Wynhi. 
MuBRBB,  Panjab,  June  lO^A,  1874. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pbestwich,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as 
BucceBsor  to  the  late  Prof.  Phillips. 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  have  awarded  a 
Telford  Medal  and  a  Telford  Premium  to  Prof.  Prestwich,  F.R.S., 
Abboc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper,  "  On  the  Geological  Conditions  affect- 
ing  the  Construction  of  a  Tunnel  between  England  and  France." 
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T. — Bbmabks  upon  thk  Relations  and  OBoupiNa  of  the  Permian 

AND  Tbiassio  Books. 

By  HoHACB  B.  WooDWAKD,  F.G.8., 

Of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  England  and  Wales. 

rS  physioal  history  of  the  Permian  and  Triassio  rooks  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  told  by  Professor  Bamsay,  who  has  pointed 
oat  that  the  beds  were  deposited  in  great  inland  lakes,  for  the  most 
part  salt.^  Without  entering  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
there  seems  to  be  much  that  requires  to  be  unravelled  in  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  beds  individually,  and  much  that  has  yet  to  be 
explained  in  regard  to  the  relations  and  grouping  of  the  rocks. 

In  their  general  lithologioal  characters  there  is  a  marked  simi- 
larity throughout  the  Permian  and  Triassic  series,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  marls,  with  occasional  beds 
of  limestone.  Originally,  the  whole  of  these  rocks  were  classed  as 
New  Bed  Sandstone,  and  the  name  '*  Poikilitic,"  subsequently  sug- 
gested by  Conybeare.  as  an  equivalent  term,  is  one  that  possesses 
many  advantages  to  recommend  it.  The  ideas  that  as  students  we 
derive  from  our  text-books  are  that  the  Permian  beds  form  a  group 
overlain  uuconformably  by  the  Trias,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
in  their  palssontological  aspect  to  be  classed  as  Palsdozoic ;  whilst 
the  Triassic  beds  (classed  as  Mesozoic)  are  divided  into  Bunter  and 
Kenper,  and  ai-e  regarded  as  equivalents  of  the  same  beds  on  the 
Continent — the  Muschelkalk  being  considered  to  be  absent  in  the 
British  area,  and  the  Keuper  beds  to  rest  uncooformably  upon  the 
Banter. 

The  exact  evidence  upon  which  these  ideas  are  based  appears, 
however,  to  be  conflicting  when  it  comes  to  be  examined  into,  and 
frequently  to  have  but  a  very  local  significance,  as  more  repent  re- 
searches have  tended  to  show.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  points  of  the  case,  and  to  notice 
some  of  the  later  opinions  expressed. 

The  history  of  the  researches  into  the  Permian  and  Triassic  beds 
has  been  given  at  length  by  Professor  Hull  in  a  work  detailing  the 
investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England :  it  will  suffice  therefore  to  refer  to  his  Memoir '  in  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  subject. 


^  Quart.  Joum  Geol.  Soo.,  toI.  zxvii.  pp.  189,  241. 
*  I'ublished  by  the  Geological  Surrey. 

DSCADB  n. — ^VOL.  I. — NO.  IX.  25 
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In  our  tables  of  British  *  strata  we  generally  find  a  classification 
similar  to  the  following : — 

TKed  and  Variegated  MarL 
Eeaper      <  Lower  Sandstone  and  Hail. 
(Dolomitie  Conglomerate. 
Tiiaa  ^  ( M  uachelkalk  wanting  in  England.) 

rUpper  Mottled  Sandstone. 
Banter      <  Pebble-beds. 

(Lower  Mottled  Sandstone. 


'   Upper  or  /Upper  Bed  Marl  and  Sandstone. 

Hngnesian  j  Upper  Ma^esian  Limestone. 

.      .    Limestone  j  Lower  Rea  Marl  and  Sandstone. 

Penman^      Series.  (Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 


Itotbl^ie^de  {  ^^  ^"^'  Sandstone,  Breccia  and  Conglomerate. 

For  this  series  the  term  "  Poikilitic  "  has  been  employed  by  Prof. 
Phillips ;  and  in  his  recent  work  on  the  "  Greology  of  Oxford  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames/'  he  has  treated  all  the  beds  ''between  the 
Coal  and  the  Rh»tic  base  of  the  Lias  as  one  great  physical '  Poikilitic' 
series."  He  observes  (p.  88)  that  "  in  some  respects  and  in  some 
districts  it  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  adhere  to  the  old  estab- 
lished alliance  of  the  Permian  many-coloured  deposits,  with  the 
irariegated  sandstones  and  clays  of  the  New  Bed  series ;  for  the 
physical  hiitory  Of  these  two  great  groups  is,  on  the  whole,  one 
great  sequence  of  natural  operations.  There  are  indeed  cases,  as  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Derbyshire,  where 
a  kind  of  gradation  appears  between  the  Coal  formation  and  ^e 
Permian  sandstones,  which  are  locally  conformed  to  it ;  so  that,  in 
fBct,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  adapt  our  classification  to  the  region 
which  specially  engages  attention,  for  local  description  and  limited 
inference." 

In  East  Yorkshire  there  is  considerable  similarity  between  the 
beds  at  the  base  of  the  Permian  series  and  those  at  the  top  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  the  beds  have  been  differently  classified  in  places 
by  geologists.' 

Prof.  Hull,  however,  believes  that  there  is  an  unconformity 
between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.' 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  different  members  of  the  Permian 
formation  are  not  strictly  conformable  to  one  another.  A  most  de- 
cided instance  of  unconformity  is  stated  to  be  in  the  railway-cutting 
at  Tadcaster.  *'  The  Middle  Marl  has  there  thinned  away  to  a  mere 
seam,  so  that  the  Upper  Iiimestone  rests  almost  directly  on  the 
Lower,  and  at  the  base  of  the  former  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  gravel 
formed  of  Lower  Limestone  pebbles."^ 

In  isolated  masses,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic  beds.     Thus  certain 

1  See  Mr.  Briatow'a  "  Tables  of  Strata**  (pnblisbed  by  Stanford.). 

*  See  hhKplanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  98  S.E.  of  the  Geological  Sonrey  Hap  of 
England,  pp.  28,  29. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  327. 

«  Explanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  93  S.  W.,  p.  10. 
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Ted  sandetone*  in  Laooasbire,  referred  to  the  Permian  period  by  Mr. 
Binney,  have  been  oonsidered  as  Bunter  by  Prof.  Hull ;  although^ 
the  latter  admits  that,  ^'iaolated  as  the  beds  are  here,  there  oan  beno*' 
oertainty  regarding  their  age."  ^ 

The  Bey.  A.  Irving,  in  an  interesting  papev  upon  the  Qeology  of* 
the  Nottingham  District,  remarks  that  th^e  are  elear  signs  of  oon-- 
tinnons  deposition  of  the  Permian  and  Lower  Bunter- rooks;  and,  so« 
iieur  as  the  area  is  oonoemed,  the  stratigraphical  data  seem  to  point  to- 
the  Permian  and  Bunter  as  but  portions  of  oioe  great  uhbroken.» 
seqnence  of  rooks.  Beferring  to  Prof.  HuU'a*  Memoir  on  the  • 
Permian  and  Triassio  Books  of  the  Midland  Coantie»>  he  comments: 
upon  the^  meagre  evidence  on  whioh  the  great  line  of  demaroationi. 
between  the  Bunter  and  Permian  rocks  has-  been,  dtawn  in  the^* 
northern  Permian  area.' 

Turning  to^the  Triassic  beds,  Mr.  Irving  refers  to  the  eroded  oir> 
denuded  surface  of  the  Bunter,  where  overlaia  by  the  Keuper^  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notdn^am* 

Id  Cbunty  Down,  according  to  Mk  Ji  Anderson,  however,  *ihe 
Keuper  and  BUnter  divisions  appear  oonformaUe.' 

In  regard  to  the  principal  oases  of  unoonformity  that  have  been 
noticed  as  occurring  between  the  Ejeuper  and  J^nter  strata,  te- 
ference  may  be  made  to  Prof.  Hull.  Be  remarks  that  ''there  is 
every  reasoi^  to  believe  that  the  bed  of  the  New  BlBd  Sandstone  sea 
over  the  English  area  was  elevated  into  dry  limd  during  the  sub- 
ceeding  period  of  the  Muschelkalk.  This  elevation^  and  subsequent 
submersioik  at  the  commencement  of  the  Keuper  stage,  has  left  its 
evidences^  in  the  eroded  surface,  and  slight  unoonformity,  which  is 
lotaUy  *  observable  between  the  two.  di^sions  of  the  Trias  of 
England."^  Mr.  Hull  freq^iently  alludes  to  the  highly  eroded 
surface  of  the  Bunter  ¥^re  overlainr  by  the  Elenper ;  in  regard  to 
the  unconformity  in  dip,  hovrever,  the  following  remarks  of  his  are 
important: — ''The  district  around  Ormskirk  affords  several  very 
interesting  sections  in  the  Trias,  and  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  where  we  obtain  in  one  section  visible  evidence  of 
tiie  unconfi^rmity  of  the  Bunter  and  ELeuper  divisions.  The  deep 
sections  opened  out  by  the  Omskirk  and  St.  Helen's  Bailway,  if 
not  everything  that  could  be-  wished  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  discordanoe  between  the-  two  divisions  of  the  Trias,  are 
probably  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  the  rocks  admit  of.  .  .  . 
l%e  basement  bed  of  the  Keuper  Sandstone  consists  of  coarse  light 
red  or  brown  grit,  containing  small  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  and 
traversed  by  planes  of  current-bedding.  It  rests  on  a  distinctly 
eroded  snrfelce  of  the  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  of  the  Bunter  series. 
....  Upon  a  careful  examination  the  Keuper  Sandstone  will  be 
found  to  overlap  successive  beds  of  the  Bunter,  which  are  distinguish- ' 

1  Memoir  on  the  Triaasio  and  Permian  Rocks,  p..  41. 

*  Obol.  Mao.  Deoade  II.  YoL  I.  pp.  315,  316. 

*  Proo.  Belfast  Nat.  Hist.  See.,  1878,  p.  41. 
'  The  italics  are  mine. 

^  The  Tiiaasic  and  Permian  Rocks  of  the  Midiand  Cbonties  of  £Bgland.  Memoirs 
of  th«  Qeoh)gicttL  Bmrey  of  EngUttd  and  WaleS)  1889,  p.  Se. 
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able  principally  by  colour,  but  also  by  other  mineral  oharaoters." 
Further  on  Mr.  Hull  speaks  of  it,  as  **  this,  to  all  appearanoe.  un- 
<conformable  overlap 'Of  the  lower  division  of  the  Trias."  ^ 

In  Shropshire,  Mr.  Hull  remarks  that  "  there  is  eome  UBoertainiy 
«8ito  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Banter  and  Reaper 
«erie8,  as  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  former  ape  sometimes  sof- 
£oiently  hard  for  building  purposes."' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  eAter  farther  into  a  discussion  of  the  lelaHom 
'Cf  the  Bunter  and  Eeuper  formations,  for  these  quotations  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  any  considerable 
Inreak  having. occurred  between  the  subdivisions  of  the  Triassio  rods 
iin  England,  to  warrant  the  notion  that ''  the  close  of  the  Banter 
Sandstone  period  in  England  was  accompanied  by  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Triassic  area,  in  which  condition  ^t  remained 
iliroa^hoat  the  period  of  the  Muechelkalk."  ' 

In  the  south-west  of  England,  or  in  the  country  Hiat  lies  between 
Bristol  and  Exmouth,  theve  is  a  considerable  development  of  &e 
mew  Bed  rocks,  and  these  have  been  generally  included  in  Hhe 
Trias.^    In  the  smaller  maps  two  divisions  have  been  made,  namely, 

1.  New  Bed  Marl  and  Dolomitic  Conglomerate. 

2.  l^ew  Bed  Sandstone  :and  Conglomerate,  as  i&  Greenongfa'* 

Geological  Maip  of  England  and  Wales.    Or 

1.  New  B^  or  Eeuper  Marl  and  Sandstone. 

2.  New  Bed  or  Bunter  Sandstone,  as  in  Bamsay's  (Geological  Miq) 

of  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  published  Qeological  Survey  Maps,  two  divisions  are  like- 
vnse  made,  in  South  Deivon,  of  New  Bed  Marl  and  Sandstone;* 
the  latter  including  the  pebble^beds  of  Budleigh  Salterton  and  l^e 
brecciafi  of  Teignmouth.  The  Dolomitic  Conglomerates  of  Mendip  and 
those  of  West  Somerset  were,  however,  in  places  coloured  -distinctly. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  must  ooneequently  be  some  confosion 
in  regard  to  the  classification  of  these  Triassic  rocks,  and  more  par- 
ticul^ly  when  <no  recognized  unconformity  has  been  observed  to 
justify  the  distinctive  terms  of  Bunter  and  Eeuper. 

Taming  our  attention  to  the  coast-sections  between  Beaton  and 
Exmouth,'  we  find  a  vezy  clearly  developed  series.  A  little  -east  of 
Seaton,  we  meet  with  the  lower  Bhsetic  marls,  and  thence  trace  their 

^  Op,  eit.  ,pp.  86,  &7.  *  Idtm.  p.  64.  '  Hull,  cp,  eit.  a.  IM. 

*  The  name  Permian  has  sometimes  crept  in  through  a  misundeistanaing  ff  the 
Dolomitic  (or  Magnesian)  Conglomerate. 

^  These  Maps  include  Sheets  19,  20,  21,  and  22.  The  Sandstone  is  not  designated 
as  Baoter,  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  New  Red  Marl  is  not  engtaTed  in 
Sheets  21  and  22.  The  whode  area  has  been  undergoing  reTision,  and  the  new  adite 
of  Sheet  19  is  now  published. 

*  This  coast-line  has  been  described  and  diagrams  of  the  sections  drawn  by  De  U 
Beche,  Trans.  QttA,  Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  plate  riii.  (Bridportto  Sidmoufth); 
Bnckland,  Idem,  p.  95,  Plate  xiv.  (Portland  to  Lyme  Regis,  and  Bransooiabe  to 
6idmouth) ;  Whitaker,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xxr.  p.  1^2  (liowlaodi 
Landslip  to  Babbacombe  Bay).  See  also  Pengelly,  Trans.  Plymouth  lost,  for 
1862-65;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  for  1863.  My  notes  on  the  coaat-scction  (whioh, 
however,  add  nothiug  to  what  hss  been  written  before)  were  made  in  compaoy  witii 
my  colleague,  Mr.  W.  A.  £.  Ussher.    He  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the  re-siirr«f 
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passage  downwards  into  the  variegated  marls  whk$h  appear  along 
tbe  diff,  at  the  base  of  the  Greensand  and  Chalk.  West  of  Beaton, 
they  fonur  low  cliffs  of  marl,  which  appear  agaixk  at  Bransoomibe, 
dipping  gently  to  the  east  Continuing  towards  Sidmouth,  the  beds 
beoome  less  (»loareoiM  and  finally  quite  loamy,  nntid  lower  down  in 
the  series  sandstone  crops  out  at  Sidmouth,  forming  a  gentle  anti- 
dinal  at  the  town,  and  being  overlain  again  by  loamy  beds  to  the 
west*  Here  the  sandstone  contains  seams  of  red  and  mottled  day. 
Continuing  westwards  the  sandstone,  containing  seams  of  calcareous 
conglomerate,  forms  the  low  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otter.  The 
sandstone  oontinaeB  through  Budleigh  Salterton ;  and  in  the  high 
cliff  to  the  west,  beneath  it,  comes  the  famous  pebble»bedv  and  this 
i^ain  overlies  variegated  marl,  with  hard  nodules  in  the  lower  part, 
where  tbe  beds  are  less  calcareoas,  although  variegated  and  with 
marly  structure :  these  beds  are  interspersed  with  bands  of  sand- 
stone,, and  towards  fixmouth  there  is  an  alternation  of  marl  and 
sandstone.  In  this  direction  the  beds  are  mach  disturbed  by  small 
faults,  which  let  down  the  marl  at  Ezmouth :  they  are  found  to  rest 
upon  brecdak 

Crossing  over  the  mouth  of  the  Ez,  we  come  to  Langstone  Point, 
and  here  we  find  rocks  the  relation  of  which  to  the  marls  and  sand- 
stones of  Exmouth  is  clear,  and  the  dip,  which  continues  on  the 
whole  uniform,  would  place  them  lower  in  the  series :  they  form  a 
continuation  of  the  breccia,  which  just  appears  at  Exmouth. 

The  Cliffs  between  Langstone  Point  and  Dawlish  show  sandstone 
and  breccia  interstratified,  sometimes  the  one  predominates,  some- 
times the  other.  They  are  much  faulted  on  a  small  scale.^  Between 
Dawlish  and  Teignmouth  the  dip  continues  uniform,  and  the  cliffs 
display  a  series  of  breccias  with  sandstone  interstratified.  Between 
Teignmouth  and  Babbaoombe  the  beds  undulate ;  the  lowest  bed, 
whidi  might  be  termed  a  conglomerate,  is  conspicuous  from  the 
fragments  of  limestone  contained  in  it.* 

At  Livermead  and  'Roundham  Head,  the  beds  appear  similar  to 
those  on  the  Dawlish  coast,  and  the  sections  show  (1)  breecia,  (2) 
sandstone,  and  (3)  breccia,  with  the  conglonierate  at  base. 

There  is  thus  a  continuous  series  of  rocks  from  the  breccias  and 
sandstones  of  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth  up  in  to  the  Ehsetic  beds  of 
Axmouth.  The  whole  of  these  beds  might  be  termed  Keuper;  but 
owing  to  their  great  thickness,  there  is  some  justification  in  thinking 
that  the  Muschelkalk  might  be  represented,,  as  well  as  the  Bunter, 
and  by  sediments  of  a  different  lithological  character.'    It  seems 

of  the  red  roeks  between  Taunton  and  Exeter,  in  wbidi  trftot  he  has  been  enabled  to 
trace  oat,  with  marked  persiatenoe,  the  different  divisiona  seen  in  the  eoast-Bection, 
whilst  I  have  been  simikrly  Bucceasfiil  in  the  smaller  areas  on  which  I  have  been 
engag^  The  details  of  this  work  will  probably  be  published  on  some  fatore  occasioD. 

^  See  section  by  Oodwin-Aosten,  Trans.  Geol.  Soo.  2nd  ser.  yoL  Tiii.  pL  zlii.  fig.  5. 

'  Here,  it  may  be  obserred,  we  approach  the  Teiqnay  limestone. 

'  See  the  writings  of  De  la  Beohe,  and  Pengelly;  also  Whitaker,  op,  vit.  p.  157; 
and  H.  B.  W.  Sdenoe  GkMsip,  Now  115,  July,  1874,  pw  166.  The  thickness  of  the 
strata  has  been  estimated  at  from  1860  feet  to  four  miles  or  more!  Probably  the 
former  estimate  by  De  la  Beche  is  nearest  the  troth. 
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'  heit  therefere  to  teim  the  whole  development  the  Triaasio  aeries, 

.  without  making  any  sahdiTisions  (whioh  would  have  no  real  valve) 
to  oomrelate  them  with  the  diviaiona  made  on  the  Continent 

The  oonaideration  of  the  red  rocks  in  the  south- west  of  England, 
with  'their,  many  evidences  of  fialae-hedding  and  irr^olar  accumu- 
lation, has  led  me  to  be  rather  aceptioal  of  the  impoitanoe  attadied 
to  the  unconformities  obaorved  to  the  north  ;  but  my  knowledge  of 
that  district  "being'  confined  to  the  inspection  of  some  isolated 
sections  in  Oheshire  and  Notdnghamahira,  I  have  natuxally  no 
•opinion  to  offer  concerning  them. 

Whilst  the  organic  remaina  of  the  Permian  period  mppfotxh  neaxer 

.  to  thoae  of  the'Oarboniferous  rocks  than  to  the  Triaa,'  it  aeema  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  their  approximation  in  physioal  <liMmoter  to 

J  the  newer  rocks ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  evidenoea 

-  of  unconformity  Ihat  have  been  recognized  in  the  Permian  toqId 

themselvea,  to  oonaider  whether  they  are  not  equally  important  with 

thoae  found  locally  to  eziat  between  the  Permian  and  Banter  beda, 

and  thoae  between  the  Banter  and  Eeuper. 

The  abaence  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  the  British  area  must  not  of 

.  itself  be  taken  aa  any  evidence  whatever  of  an  unconfonnity,  oon- 
aidering  the  difforent  conditions  under  which  the  beda  were  deposited 
in  each  area. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  very  strong  evidence  for  a 
great  break  in  the  Triassic  series  throa^K>ut  the  BritiA  area,  bat 

•that  locally  in  them,  as  in  the  Permian  aeriea,  tiiere  were  paaaes  in 
deposition  accompanied  by  some  erosion  of  the  beds. 

The  results  of  farther  researches  may  l>e  looked  for  with  interest, 
and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Permian  beds. 

Lyell  has  remarked  "  that  nowhere  ha^e  geologists  found  more 
difficulty  in  dmwing  a  line  of  separation  than  between  the  Secondary 
and  Primary  aeriea/'^  and  perhapa  f utare  Teseaitshes  may  lead  to  the 
reaumption  of  the  term  ''Poikilitic"  as  a  general  term  to  embvaca 
the  Permian  and  Trias,  espeoially  as  it  has  been  used  by  auoh  meu 
as  De  la  Beche  and  John  PhiUipa 


H. — ^Nerxa  ok  trv  Plbistoovnib  Thcposrrs  TUBLniNO  Maxmaliak 

Bemaims  in  the  YionfiTV  of  Ilfobd,  Essex. 

By  HsNRT  WooDWASD,  F.R.S.,  and  Wuxiak  Dayibs, 

Of  the  Britiflh  Mubovik. 

THE  Yalley  of  the  Thames,  wiih'  its  numerous  tributariea,  like 
nearly  all  our  English  river-courses,  contains  more  or  less 
extensive  depoaita  of  Briok^earth  and'  gravel,  which  were  aooumu- 
lated  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  Uhat  when  the  atreams  had  cat 
their  higher  channelfl  down  to  the  depth  at  which  they  at  preaent 
flow. 

>  The  Permian  ilora  da,  npea  fhe  whole,  very  neariy  allied  to  that  of  the  Coal- 
measnna,  though  the  Permian  meoieB  are  moeuy  diatinet,  and  there  are  aome  nev 
Moera.    In  the  Trias  are  fbtmd  aome  Palteozoic  types,  as  CalmMit$t. — ^Nichebon, 


lianual  of  Pal8Bontok«y,  pp.  494,  6SS. 
*  Student's  Elementa,  1871,  ] 


,  p.  aae. 
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In  some  places,  as  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Prestwioh,^  fraprments  of 
these  ancient  fluviatOe  deposits  have  been  preserved  as  older  river- 
valley  terraces ;  in  other  spots,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llford, 
they  still  form  wide  sheets,  covering  a  considerable  low-lying  tract, 
which  probably  has  been  elevated  and  depressed  more  than  once 
since  its  original  deposition. 

The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  occnpied  by 
more  modem  prehistoric  deposits  seldom  raised  much  above  the 
level  of  the  stream.     (See  Gbol.  Mag.  1869,  Vol.  VI.  p.  385.) 

Bat  even  where  their  actual  relative  elevation  is  an  uncertain 
gaide,  there  is  always  a  marked  difference  between  the  older  and 
newer  deposits  as  regards  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  prehistoric  as  well  as  the  present  alluvia  are  mostly  composed 
of  clays,  more  or  less  stiff,  and  the  gravels  of  pebbles  more  or  less 
evenly  sorted,  both  having  been  formed  under  conditions  of  climate 
not  very  different  from  those  at  present  existing. 

The  Pleistocene  Brick -earths,  on  the  other  hand,  very  seldom 
consist  of  stiff  clays,  and  the  gravels  contain  large  and  small  pebbles 
and  angular  blocks  confusedly  mixed  together,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  transporting  power  of  the  rivers  at  that  period  was  greater 
in  certain  seasons  than  at  the  present  day,  and  that  freshets  were 
probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  which  they  present  is 
offered  by  the  remains  of  the  fauna  associated  with  each :  for 
whereas  the  prehistoric  and  modem  deposits  of  our  river- valleys  are 
characterized  by  stone-implements  and  other  relics  of  human  in- 
dustry, associated  with  remains  of  animals  at  present  indigenous  to 
oar  island,  or  which  are  known  to  owe  their  extermination  to  man's 
agency,  the  Pleistocene  Brick-earths  and  gravels  of  the  Thames 
reveal  no  trace  of  man's  presence,'  but  present  us  with  a  fauna 
almost  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  now  living  in  Europe,  and  most 
if  not  all  of  the  species  of  which  are  extinct. 

The  brick-pits  of  the  neighbourhood  of  llford  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  wonderful  variety  of  extinct  Mammalian  remains 
which  they  yield.  So  long  ago  as  May,  1824,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Strat- 
ford, obtained  from  the  brick-field  on  the  London  turnpike-road  a 
large  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant,  Mr.  Glifc  and  Prof. 
Buckland  being  present  at  the  exhumation  of  the  bones.  Prof. 
Morris  refers  to  Mr.  Gibson's  Collection  in  an  article  on  "  Deposits 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  containing  Mammalian  Remains  "  (see 
Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1838,  vol.  ii.  new  series,  p.  540).  He 
mentions  the  "remains  of  the  horse,  elephant  (a  tusk  12ft.  Gin. 
long),  rhinoceros,  deer,  and  two  species  of  oxen;  the  bones  are  found 

>  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  cliv. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher  commimioated  to  the  Qsol.  Mao.  that  he 
had  fbtind  an  undoubted  implement  in  the  grarel  at  the  hase  of  the  Crayford  Briok- 
earth ;  see  Geol.  Mao.  Vol.  IX  p.  268 ;  see  also  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  zxviii.  p.  414.  These  may,  howeTer,  and  probablv  did 
belong  to  a  later  date,  the  deposits  in  which  they  oocur  haring  been  sabsequeatly,  in 
part  perhaps  locally,  distarbed  and  re-assorted. 
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in  every  stage  of  growth,  rarely  broken  or  rolled,  and  (land  and  fresh- 
water) shells  occur  in  abundance."  Prof.  Morris  cites  as  from  Ilford, 
Oyrena  triganula  (fiuminalis),  Ptsidium  amnicum,  TJnio  puAorwm, 
Succinea  oblonga,  Helix  hortenais,  H.  hispida,  lAvMUBa  aurtcttlaria, 
L,  peregra,  Planorhis  comeus,  Paludina  tmpura  (op.  dL  p.  644).  We 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  where  the  specimens  once  forming 
Mr.  Grib^n's  collection  are  now  preserved. 

The  pit  to  which  Sir  Antonio  Brady's  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed,  and  from  which  nearly  all  his  magnificent  series  of  Mam- 
malian remains  have  been  obtained  (and  which  now  form  part  of 
the  National  Collection  in  the  British  Museum),  is  known  as  the 
Uphall  Brick-field,  and  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lane 
leading  to  Barking.  The  ground  forms  a  low  terrace,  bordering  the 
small  Biver  Boding  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  it  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  Thames.  The  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  pit  is  about  28  feet  above  the  Thames  H.W.M. 
(Piestwich,  Gbol.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  p.  245). 

Probably  no  independent  geological  investigator,  since  the  early 
days  of  Buckland,  Trimmer,  Prestwich,  and  Morris,  has  paid  suc^ 
careful  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  Thames  Valley,  and  of  its 
contained  deposits,  as  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood,  jun.,  F.G.S.  Numerous 
papers  on  this  subject  have  been  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Greological  Society,  and  to  the  Gbolooical 
Magazine.  Writing  thereon  in  1866  (Gbol.  Mag.  Vol.  m. 
p.  59),  Mr.  Wood  observes  :  "The  Brick-earth  of  Ilford,  both  that 
of  Uphall  and  that  of  the  London- road  Field,  is  a  deposit  underlying 
the  Thames  gravel  and  unconformable  to  it*'  He  also  speaks  of  it 
as  anterior  in  date  to  the  similar  deposit  of  Grays,  which  Ukewiae 
contained  Cyrena  ftumnalis,  and  other  purely  freshwater  shells. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  authors  (dated  March  Ist,  1874),  Mr.  Wood 
writes : — "  When  I  wrote  the  paper  in  Vol.  III.  (1866),  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  though  the  Grays  Brick-earth  was  clearly  newer 
than  the  main  sheet  of  the  Thames  gravel  (it  forming  distinctly  a 
terrace  beneath  it),  the  Cyrena  Brick-earth  of  Ilford,  and  of  Crayford 
and  Eritli  was  anterior  to,  and  passed  underneath  it  Some  year 
or  two  afterwards,  however,  I  satisfied  myself  that  this  was  an 
error  as  concerned  Crayford  and  Erith,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Geological  Magazine  (Oct  10, 1868,  Vol.  V.  p.  534),  directly  to 
acknowledge  this. 

"  The  Ilford  bed  lying  flush  with  the  gravel  sheet  of  that  part  of 
Essex  does  not  present  the  means  of  determination  by  section,  but 
I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  identical  in  age  with  the  Oyreua 
beds  of  Grays,  Erith,  and  Crayford. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  so  much  of  the  section  No.  3,  given  at  p.  61 
of  the  Geological  Magazine,  1866,  Vol.  III.,  as  shows  this  Brick- 
earth  (x  4!)  aa  underlying  the  gravel  {x  4"),  is  incorrect  .... 

"  The  subject,  however,  is  obscure,  and  while  the  Brick-earth  at 
Ilford,  Grays,  and  Erith  lies  low,  and  forms  a  lower  terrace  to  the 
main  sheet  of  the  Thames  gravel,  it  rises  at  Crayford  to  a  greater 
elevation,  nearly  80  or  90  feet  in  parts,  and  forms  a  high  terxaoa 
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above  the  gravel  of  the  Cray  and  Darent  Valleys,  but  below  the 
main  gravel  sheet  whioh  forms  Dartford  Heath  (see  bed  h  of  Sect.  3). 

''This  anomaly  and  seeming  contradiction  is  due  in  my  view 
to  the  reversal  of  the  drainage  during  the  progress  of  the  formation 
of  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  as  discussed 
by  me  in  my  paper  in  the  Quart  Joum.  Gteol.  Soo.  1871  (vol.  xrvii. 
p.  8)." 

In  order  to  make  the  foregoing  view  more  intelligible  Mr.  Wood 
has  most  obligingly  prepared  a  fresh  Section  (Sect.  No.  3),  and  adds : 

"  Orayford  is  nearer  to  the  region  of  Wealden  elevation  than  the 
other  localities  of  the  Oyrena  Brick-earth ;  and  this  Brick-earth  has 
there  been  so  elevated  that  the  gravel  of  the  Cray  and  Darent 
Valleys  (c  of  Sect.  3)  forms  in  places  a  very  distinct  deposit  occupy- 
ing the  valley  bottoms,  and  lying  at  a  level  considerably  below  that 
of  the  Cyrena  Brick-earth.  This  gravel  c  is,  in  my  view,  a  deposit 
formed  since  the  drainage  was  reversed  into  its  present  direction ; 
the  Oyrena  Brick-earth,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  deposited 
while  the  drainage  from*  the  Thames  Valley  flowed  into  the  sea 
which  covered  the  Weald.     (See  Section  3,  p.  396.) 

"  I  should,  however,  point  out,  as  one  of  the  perplexing  features 
of  this  obscure  subject,  that  if  we  follow  the  gravel  c  from  the  Cray 
and  Darent  Valleys  to  the  edge  of  the  Stone  marshes,  and  crossing 
the  Thames  pursue  it  from  its  re-appearance  above  the  West  Thurrock 
Marshes  to  the  edge  of  the  Oyrena  Brick-earth  at  Qrays,  it  seems 
to  inosculate  with  the  gravel  which  (as  shown  in  the  section  at 
page  62  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  GieoLoaiOAL  Maoazins)  parti- 
ally underlies  the  Brick-earth  at  that  place.  I,  however,  believe 
that  this  inosculation  is  not  real,  but  that  the  gravel,  e,  really  lies 
up  against  the  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  Brick-earth  which  form 
the  Oyrena  deposit  of  that  place,  and  which  are  shown  in  the 
present  Section  (No.  3)  under  the  letter  6.  All  the  gravel  and 
Brick-earth  beds  occurring  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  and  of 
its  tributaries,  are  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  geologists  to 
be  posterior  to  the  true  Glacial  period;  and  their  relation  to  the 
extensive  deposit  of  Qlaoial  Clay  which  covers  so  much  of  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  (bed  No.  6)  is  shown  by  Section 
No.  1"  (reprinted  from  page  43  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this 
Magazine). 

To  return  to  the  Dford  Brick-fields,  the  Oyrena  Brick-earth  here 
attains  a  thickness  of  nearly  twenty  feet  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
field  on  the  London-road  resting  in  one  part  direct  on  the  London- 
day,  while  in  another  part  it  has  a  thin  band  of  shingly  gravel 
beneath  it  In  the  Uphall  Brick-field  its  position  relatively  to  the 
newest  gravel  is  best  shown,  the  two  deposits  being  unconformable 
(see  Section  2,  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun., 
from  Vol.  ni). 

When  we  consider  the  limited  area  from  which  the  collection  has 
been  made,  it  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  should  so  well 
represent  the  vertebrate  fauna  characteristic  of  these  deposits,  in 
r^ard  to  the  number  of  species ;  whilst  it  greatly  exceeds  in  number 
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of  specimens  any  hitherto  made  from  this  neighbourhood.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  remains  of  the  several  families  are,  also, 
sach  as  are  generally  found  in  similar  deposits  in  other  localities. 

Of  the  Carnivores  the  remains  are  few— only  eleven — and  belong 
to  the  Lion,  Fox  ?  (one  fragment),  and  the  Bear.  The  first  is  re- 
presented by  two  examples;  but,  as  we  might  expect,  from  the 
known  active  habits  of  the  PelideB,  their  remains  are  comparatively 
rare  in  ail  aqueous  deposits,  beiug  more  generally  found  in  caves 
and  rock  fissures.  Of  the  Bear  two  species  are  recorded  as  having 
been  found  at  Ilford,  viz.  Z7r«t«  arctos  and  U,  ferox;  but  as  neither 
jaws  nor  teeth  are  in  the  collection,  no  satisfactory  determination  as 
to  which  of  these  species  each  bone  should  be  respectively  referred, 
could  well  be  made,  and  has  not  been  attempted. 

The  remains  of  the  Proboscid»  are  numerous,  and  are  referable 
to  two  species,  Elepha$  primigmiua  and  E.  antiquus.  This  group 
is  B6t  only  numerous  in  specimens  (about  300),  but  also  in  indi- 
viduals, of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  84,  as  indicated  by  jaws 
and  teeth  alone,  exclusive  of  the  tusks ;  of  these  there  vare  14 
examples,  large  and  small.  Even  assuming  that  many  of  the  limb 
and  other  bones  might  have  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
individuals,  we  may  still  fairly  estimate  that  there  are  portions  of 
more  than  100  Elephants  in  the  collection;  for  there  are  few  in- 
stances in  which  more  than  one  bone  could  be  assigned  to  the  same 
animal.  Of  the  greater  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  there 
are  many  fine  examples,  and  they  illustrate,  together  with  the  teeth 
and  jaws,  individuals  of  every  age  and  size,  from  the  smallest  suok- 
ing  calf  to  the  animal  of  most  mature  age. 

The  Pachyderms  are  represented  by  three  genera,  viz.  Bhinoeerw, 
EquuB,  eaid  Hippopotamm  ;  and  collectively  they  comprise  121  speci- 
mens. Of  the  BhinoceroB,  remains  of  three  species  are  present,  M, 
leptarhinuSf  B.  megarhinus,  and  B,  Hchorhinus  ;  those  of  the  first  being 
the  most  numerous.  Of  this  species  there  are  77  separate  remains, 
Gonsistuig  of  skulls,  jaws,  detached  teeth,  vertebrsd,  and  limb-bones. 
The  Megarhine  Rhinoceros,  of  which  there  are  seven  examples,  is 
comparatively  rare  at  Ilford ;  whilst  at  Grays,  a  few  miles  off,  it  is 
the  species  most  frequently  found.  The  Tichorhine  Ehinoceros  is  also 
rare  in  this  locality,  being  only  represented  in  the  collection  by  two 
fragments.  Of  the  remains  of  the  Horse  there  are  34  specimens, 
including  a  fine  fragment  of  the  skulL  The  Hippopotamus  is  only 
represented  by  a  single  fragment — ^the  body  of  a  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Euminant  remains  constitute  fully  one-half  of  the  collection, 
numbering  more  than  500  specimens,  consisting  of  teeth,  skulls, 
jaws,  limb,  and  other  bones,  with  antlers  and  horn-cores,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Oervu$,  Bison^  and  Bo€,  Of  the  first  there  are  7  speci- 
mens of  the  great  Irish-deer,  and  50  of  the  Bed-deer,  besides  13 
fragments  of  undetermined  species;  making  an  aggregate  of  70 
objects.  The  Bison,  judging  fi*om  the  paucity  of  its  remains  in  the 
collection — only  34 — was  a  rare  animal,  when  compared  with  those 
of  it8  congener,  the  large  Bos,  which  exceed  300. 

This  evidence  of  numbers  is  important  as  tending  to  prove  that 
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Qeologioal  Map  of  the  district  around  llford  whence  the  great  Collection  of  PlelstocaDe 
Mammalian  remaina  waa  obtained  by  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  F.Q.8. 
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the  heavy  Bovidsd  were  either  subjected  to  greater  oasoaltieBy  by  floods 
or  other  oauses,  than  the  lighter  and  more  fleet  Cervid»;  or  that 
they  existed  in  greater  numbers  and  roamed  in  very  much  lander 
hercls.  It  also  tends  to  prove  that  the  Ruminants  niunerically  sur- 
passed the  whole  of  the  other  Herbivores,  the  Iftammoth  alone  being 
comparable  in  this  respect  with  the  Oxen,  but  sarpaasiiig  ih&ak  in 
size  and  weight ;  and  compared  with  which  the  bones  of  the  Horse 
and  Bhinoceros  are  but  few.  This  evidence  leads  to  the  assumption 
also  that  the  Rhinoceros  was  not  a  common  animal  in  the  Pleistocene 
oountiy  whence  the  bones  of  the  numerous  animals  deposited  at 
Hford  were  derived.  For  assuming  that  the  habits  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  existing  Rhinoceros,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
its  remains  generally  in  places  and  under  conditions  better  adapted 
for  their  preservation,  and  hence  more  frequently  found  than  that 
of  other  co-existing  types  of  Mammalia. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  that  of  this  assemblage  of  vertebrate 
remains,  it  is  seldom  that  two  or  more  bones  of  the  same  animal  are 
found  in  juxtaposition,  showing  that  they  did  not  find  their  resting- 
place  where  the  animals  died,  but  have  been  floated,  probably  for 
long  distances  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  ancient  Thames,  and 
subsequently  deposited  in  these  fiuviatile  beds.  But  wherever  the 
country,  and  whatever  the  distance  or  means  by  which  they  have 
been  conveyed  here,  they  have  been  subjected  to  no  rolling  nor  water- 
wearing  action ;  for  all  the  angles  and  ridges  of  the  bones  still  retain 
their  origmol  natural  sharpness. 


HL — On  the  Remains  of  BffiNocEBo^  lbptorbjnus,  Owsn  (Bb  bemi- 

TOSCHUS,  FaLOUNER),  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SiR  AnTONIO  BrADT, 

F.G.S.,  FROM  THE  Pleistocene  Deposits  of  the  Yallet  of  the 
Thames  at  Ilford,  Essex. 

By  Thb  Edftor. 
(PLATE     XV.) 

rthe  late  Dr.  Falconer's  Palsdontologioal  Memoirs^  so  ably  edited 
by  Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  F.RS.,  a  masterly  and  critical  ex- 
amination is  given  of  the  European  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliooene 
species  of  the  genus  Rhinoceros,  from  which  we  venture  to  extract 
the  subjoined  introductory  remarks.' 

"  After  examining  all  the  collections  in  England  and  Italy,  and 
those  of  Lyons,  Montpellier,  etc.,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  four  distinct  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  species  of  Rhi- 
noceros, three  of  which  have  long  been  confounded  by  Cuvier  and 
other  palaeontologists  under  the  name  of  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus. 

'*  I  have  carefully  examined  at  Stuttgart  the  materials  on  which 
Eaup's  and  Jager's  Bhinoceros  Merckii  is  founded.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct species,  but  is  identical  with  the  Orays  Thurrocks  species,  or 
Bhinoceros  leptorhinus  (mihi).  The  B  Lunellenns  of  Oervais  is 
founded  on  a  young  jaw  with  milk-dentition,  which  is  not  to  be  de- 

1  8yo.    London,  1868,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

*  Compiled  by  Dr.  Murchison  from  two  letters  addressed  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  1862 
to  Mons.  Lartet,  of  Paris,  and  Col.  Wood,  of  Stoathall,  Swansea,  and  from  his  note 
books. 
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peaded  on  for  determining  distinctions.  So,  also,  the  B.  elatus  of 
Croizet,  and  the  B.  mesotropus  of  Aymard,  found  In  Auvergne,  are 
not  distinct  species.  I  have  examined  the  chief  collections  in 
Anvergne.  The  specimens  in  M.  Pichot's  collection  and  in  the 
Moseum  of  Le  Pay  are  mainly  B.  Etruacua,  while  the  B.  mesoiropua 
of  Aymard  comprises  both  B.  leptorhintu  and  B.  antiquiiatis. 
The  four  species  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
PLIOCENE.    I.  No  bony  nasal  Mptnm. 

1.  Jthinoeeros  leptorhinut  {CuvieTy  pro  part0). 
Bjn,  S,  nugarhimu  of  Christol. 

II.  Partial  bony  septum. 

2.  RhinoaenM  JStrmtcutf  Falconer. 

Syn.  S  Uptorhinut  (CuTier,  j»ro parte), 

3.  Rhinoeeroa  hemitoBehuMy  Falconer. 
Syn.  M,  leptarhinua  (Owen,  pro  parU), 

POST-PLIOOENE.  III.  Complete  bony  septum. 

4.  JihinoMroi  atUiquitatit^  Blnmenbaob. 
Syn.  R.  tiehorhinutf  Fischer  and  Cuner. 

"1.  Bhinoceros  leptorhtnus, — This  is  the  original  and  typical 
Bhtnoeeros  leptorhinua  of  Cuvier,  founded  on  Cortesi's  Monte  Zago 
cranium.  It  is  the  species  described  by  Christol  as  B,  megarhintu, 
and  is  the  only  Pliocene  or  Post-Pliocene  European  species  that  had 
not  a  nasal  septum. 

"  To  this  belongs  the  celebrated  Cortesi  cranium  in  the  Museum 
at  Milan,  which  I  have  carefully  examined.  With  this  species  also  I 
have  identified  the  Rhinoceros  remains  found  in  the  Sub-Apennine 
beds  of  Piacenza,  in  the  Val  d'Amo  upper  beds,  at  Montpellier  and 
Lyons,  and  at  Grays  Thurrocks,  in  Essex.  The  Rhinoceros,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  Elephant-bed  of  the  Norfolk  coast  is  different 

**  2.  Bhtnoeeros  Ktruscus. — This  species,  like  the  following,  had  an 
incomplete  bony  nasal  septum,  but  it  had  a  comparatively  slight  and 
slender  form.  It  is  met  with  along  with  Elephas  (Loscodon)  meri- 
dioncUis  and  Mastodon  Arvemensis,  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Yal  d'Amo, 
and  in  the  '  Submarine  Forest  Bed,'  or  superimposed  blue  clays  of 
the  Norfolk  Coast,  immediately  underlying  the  Boulder-day ;  but  as 
yet  it  has  been  found  in  none  of  the  ossiferous  caves  of  Britain. 
With  this  species,  also,  I  have  identified  the  remains  of  a  Rhinoceros 
submitted  to  me  by  Professor  Ansted,  which  were  found  a  few  miles 
from  Malaga,  in  white  marl  overlying  Pliocene  blue  clay  abounding 
with  shellfl. 

"3.  Bhtnoeeros  hemitcechus, — ^This  species  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Owen  as  B,  leptorhtnus.  It  has  the  nasal  septum  incom- 
plete in  the  centre,  and  it  differs  from  B  antiquitatisi  (B,  tichorhinus) 
in  other  cranial  characters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  teeth.  I  am 
satisfied  on  this  point,  after  examining  the  entire  dentition  of  both 
young  and  old  animals.  Bhtnoeeros  hetnttoschus  accompanies  Elephas 
antiquus  in  most  of  the  oldest  British  bone-caves,  such  as  Cefn, 
Durdham  Down,  Minchin  Hole,  and  other  GK}wer  Caverns.  It  is 
also  found  at  Clacton  in  Essex,  and  in  certain  beds  in  Northampton- 
shire.    It  is  also  met  with  in  Italy. 

"  From  some  of  these  localities  entire  skuUs  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  skeleton  have  been  obtained. 
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''4.  Bhinoceros  antiquttatis  (R.  tichorhtnus).  Tliis  species  had  a 
complete  bony  nasal  septum.  It  is  fomid  in  the  newer  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  and  associated  with  Elephai 
primigenius  in  caverns  of  the  same  date. 

'*  Elephaa  antiquus  with  Bhinoceros  hemitcechuSy  and  EUphaa  prim- 
gemu8  with  Bhinoceros  antiquitatia,  though  respectively  characterizmg 
the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  our  period,  were  probably  contem- 
porary animals ;  and  they  certainly  were  companions  of  the  cave- 
bears,  cave-lions,  and  cave-hy89nas,  and  of  some  at  least  of  the  existing 
mammalia. 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  name  Ehinoeerot 
antiquitatis.  South  of  the  Rhine,  that  is,  in  Geneva,  France,  and 
Italy,  all  modem  palsBontologists  call  the  species  B,  tichorhintu ;  but, 
north  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia, 
the  most  eminent  authorities  designate  it  Bhinoceros  antiquUatis, 

^*  A  name  in  science  ought  not  to  be  a  disputed  point  of  men 
geographical  predilection. 

"  Blumenbach  named  it  first  Bhinoceros  antiquiiatis,  Fischer  de 
Waldheim,  a  palaeontologist  of  no  great  authority,  changed  the  name 
into  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus,  and  Cuvier  adopted  Fischer's  name  witii- 
out  acknowledgment.  Desmarest  called  it  Bhinoceros  PaUasH, 
Blumenbach's  names  of  Elephas  primigenius  and  Mastodon  Ohioiicus 
are  now  accepted  by  every  one;  and  there  ts  no  reason  why  his 
Bhinoceros  antiquiiatis  should  be  rejected  for  a  more  modem  name.  { 

"  Living  neither  north  nor  south  of  the  Rhine,  J  have  no  geographi- 
cal predilections,  and  as  an  impartial  foreigner  I  accept  the  earliest 
name,  viz.  Blumenbach's ;  besides,  the  name  Bhinoceros  iichorhinus  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  three  species  had  a  nasal  septum." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  as 
it  contains  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  fossil  species  of  Rhinoceros  in  Europe,  and  has  never 
appeared  in  any  other  of  Falconer's  works,  save  in  his  Memoirs,  for 
which  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Murchison. 

No  better  introduction  could  possibly  have  been  found  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  remarkably  fine  skull  and  lower 
jaw  *  of  Bhinoceros  leptorhinus,  Owen  {Bhinoceros  hemitcechus,  Falconer),  | 

obtained  from  the  Uphall  Brickpit  in  the  vicinity  of  llford,'  and 
probably  the  most  perfect  of  this  species  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  England  (see  Plate  XV.). 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Pleistocene 
Mammalian  remains  from  this  particular  locality  in  the  ancient 
Valley  of  the  Thames,  collected  with  so  much  care  by  Sir  Antonio 
Brady,  F.G.S.,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  and  the  public* 
are  so  largely  indebted  to  the  indomitable  perseverance,  energy, 

^  Found  disassociated,  but  dearly  referable  to  the  same  species,  though  possibly  not  , 

to  the  same  iiKlivMual.  1 

>  See  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilford,  aBt6 
p.  390. 

>  This  fine  collection  of  Tertiary  Mammalian  Bemains  has  since  become  the  property 
of  the  Natiou. 
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and  aoientific  skill  of  Mr.  William  Davids,  of  the  Qeologioal  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  who  rescued  with  his  own  hands 
this  and  many  other  equally  unique  and  prioelees  remains  from  in- 
evitable destruction,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  friable  nature  of  the 
fossils  imbedded  in  this  deposit  of  permeable  and  moist  Briok-eartli. 
This  species  was  heretofore  only  known  in  this  country  from 
exceedingly  fragmentary  remains,  as,  for  example,  the  upper  part  of 
a  sknll  and  parts  of  lower  jaws  from  Claoton  and  Walton,  in  Essex, 
(figured  in  Owen's  British  Fossil  Mammals,  pp.  356-381,  figs.  131- 
141),  and  the  basal  portions  of  two  crania  and  eleven  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw  fi-om  the  Qower  Oaves  and  Northampton  (figured  in 
Falconer's  Palasontological  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  plates  19-21  and  23-25. 

Oonceming  the  specimen  from  llford  (Plate  XY.),  Mr.  William 
Davies  writes  as  follows :  * — 

"The  sknll  is  nearly  entire,  and  evidently  that  of  an  aged  animal; 
for  the  molars,  of  which  there  are  six  on  each  side,  are  all  very  much 
worn.  The  skull  has  not  been  crushed,  and  therefore  shows  well 
the  normal  form  and  proportions.  The  occiput  is  partly  restored. 
The  condyles  and  foramen  magnum  are  entire,  the  basi-occipital  is 
wanting.  The  parietal,  frontals,  and  nasal  bones  are  perfect  The 
last  have  a  very  rugose  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  nasal  horn. 
The  inter-orbital  space  is  also  slightly  rugose,  and  probably  supported 
a  short  frontal  horn  or  boss.  The  zygomatic  arches  and  styloid  pro- 
cesses are  perfect ;  the  orbital  rims  are  imperfect.  The  maxillaries 
are  greatly  mutilated,  and  the  incisive  bones  are  also  imperfect, 
wanting  the  anterior  ends  by  which  they  were  united  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  palate  is  nearly  entire.  Appended 
to  the  nasals  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bony  septum  of  the  nares, 
perfect  in  front,  but  broken  behind. 

*'  The  dimensions  of  skull  are  as  follows : — ^Length  of  molar  series 
107  inch.  Length  of  true  molars  6*3  in.  Length  of  pre-molars 
4*4^  Extreme  length  of  skull  from  occipital  crest  to  tip  of  nasals, 
measured  along  the  curve,  33  in.  Length  from  occipital  crest  to  end 
of  nasals  in  a  straight  line  31  in.  Qreatest  constriction  of  skull 
between  the  zygomatic  arches  5*1  in.  Width  of  inter-orbital  space 
11  in.  Width  of  nasals  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  rugosity 
5*5  in.  Extreme  length  of  nasal  opening,  right  side,  10*6  in.  Width 
of  zygomatic  arches  posterior  to  last  molar  13  in.  Width  of  zygo- 
matic arches  across  glenoids  14  in.  Width  of  occipital  crest  4*6  in. 
Height  of  occipital  crest  from  lower  border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
7*6  in.     Width  of  condyles,  including  foramen  magnum,  6*3  in." 

Concerning  the  claiaon,  or  bony  septum  dividing  the  nostrils,  upon 
which  Dr.  Falconer  in  his  classification  (already  quoted)  lays  so 
much  stress,  Mr.  Davies  contributes  the  following  most  important 
information : — 

"  In  clearing  the  skull  from  its  matrix  of  sandy  gravel,  I  found 
the  anterior  border  of  the  septum  joined  and  apparently  consolidated 

1  Cata1og:ae  of  Pleistocene  Yertebrata  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Antonio  Bradf, 
F.Q.S.,  by  William  Davies,  of  the  BritiBh  Museum  (p.  29).  Printed  for  private 
circulation. 
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to  ihe  end  of  the  nasah ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
septuiQ  whioh  is  preserved,  I  found  detaohed  from  these  bones,  hvi 
not  broken;  and  this  detached  portion  showed  upon  its  superior 
margin  a  hollow  smooth  surface,  which  perfectly  fitted  a  rounded 
longitudinal  smooth  ridge  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  nasals,  to 
which  it  was  originally  joined  by  an  unanchylosed  sutural  attach- 
ment. Moreover,  I  traoed  the  septum  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
inter-orbital  platform  to  which  it  was  also  attached,  and  served  as  a 
support  At  this  point,  the  bony  septum  was  thick,  but  of  a  veiy 
coarse  cancellated  structure,  and  so  exceedingly  friable  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  detach  and  preserve  any  fragment  of  this  part  of 
the  bone.  The  septum  became  gradually  thinner  toward  the  front 
of  the  nasals,  the  structure  becoming  less  coarse,  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  nasal  apertures,  where  the  bone  is  thinnest,  but  its  substanoe 
more  compact.  It  again  thickens  a  little  forwards  and  downwards, 
where  it  forms  a  broad  inferior  border  to  join  the  intermaxillary  bonea. 

''  During  the  process  of  restoring  the  skull,  which  was  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  condition,  it  was  unfortunately  necessary,  in  order 
to  form  a  siipport  for  the  palate  and  teeth,  to  cover  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  septal  sutural  ridge  with  plaster,  and  thus  destroy  the 
evidence  of  its  existence ;  but  subsequently  another  skull  of  the 
same  species  was  secured  for  the  collection,  in  which  this  upper 
ridge  is  preserved  and  distinctly  shown.  There  was  also  a  centnl 
longitudinal  ridge,  but  with  a  broken  edge,  upon  the  inner  floor  of 
the  palate,  to  which  bones  I  believe  the  septum  was  also  attached ; 
but  owing  to  the  broken  condition  of  the  palatal  bones,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  the  fact  of  their  being  conjoined  was 
not  sufSciently  noted  by  me  at  the  time,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  speak 
upon  this  point  with  absolute  certainty." 

The  second  cranium  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  figured  in  our 
Plate  XV.  ''Inasmuch  as  the  molars,  the  premaxillae,  and  the 
whole  of  the  palatal  portion  of  the  skull  are  wanting.  This  fine 
fragment  comprises  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  cranium.  The 
occiput  and  condyles,  the  right  zygomatic  arch  with  the  articulating 
surface,  and  the  right  orbit,  with  its  anterior  tuberosity,  are  also 
quite  perfect  The  two  auditory  foramina  are  present  and  entire. 
The  styloid  processes  are  broken,  and  the  basi -occipital  and  sphenoid 
are  mutilated,  as  are  also  the  maxillaries,  left  zygoma,  and  orbit 
The  fragment,  moreover,  shows  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  bony  septum  of  the  nares.  The  anterior  portion  is  broken 
posteriorly,  and  is  attached  to  a  medial  ridge,  which  ridge  does  not 
terminate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  nasals, 
as  in  the  typical  Clacton  specimen,  figured  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his 
'British  Fossil  Mammals,'  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  is  continuous  along  the  under  surface  of  these 
bones  and  of  the  inter-orbital  platform,  and  unites  with  the  posterior 
fragment  of  the  septum,  which  is  preserved  and  conjoined  with  the 
sphenoid." 

Mr.  Davies  remarks  : — "  The  presence  of  these  front  and  bind 
poiiions  of  the  septal  partition,  with  their  broken  inner  maigin^ 
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the  coarsely  cancellated  bone  found  in  the  preceding  specimen,  and 
the  continuous  ridge,  lead  to  the  inference  that"  (contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Falconer  as  already  quoted)  "the  nares  of  this  species 
were  separated  by  an  osseous  division,  the  coarse  structure  of  the 
greater  part  of  which  contributed  to  its  speedy  decomposition ;  the 
anterior  portions,  being  of  more  compact  texture,  are  found  generally 
well  preserved.  Moreover,  the  inner  edges  of  the  portion  of  thp 
septum  which  remain  in  this  and  the  preceding  specimen  are  jagged 
and  broken,  showing  no  trace  of  a  true  natural  margin. 

"The  surfaces  of  the  inter-orbital  platform  and  of  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  nasals  are  so  slightly  rugose  in  this  specimeu,  that 
they  may  be  described  as  nearly  smooth,  and  as  affording  but  small 
support  for  the  basal  attachment  of  either  a  nasal  or  a  frontal  horn ; 
and  as  the  cranial  sutures  are  aU  consolidated,  this  comparative 
smoothness  is  not  due  to  immaturity.  The  skull  is  of  somewhat 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  and  may  probably  be  that  of 
a  female." 

Concerning  the  jaw  of  ^hinocero^  leptarhinua  (figured  with  the 
skull  on  PL  XV.)»  Mr.  Davies  observes l — "This  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  nearly  entire  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  both  rami,  and  con- 
taining the  entire  series  of  permanent  teeth  in  siiA,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second  premolar  of  the  left  side,  of  which  the  alveolus 
only  ia  preserved.  The  anterior  end  of  the  symphysis  is  mutilated ; 
otlierwise  each  ramus,  with  its  condyle  and  coronoid,  is  perfect. 
They  are  firmly  connected  at  the  symphysial  suture,  which  is 
thoroughly  consolidated.  That  the  j,aw  pertained  to  an  aged  adult,  is 
shown  by  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  for  they  have  all,  even  the  last 
molars,  been  well  worn.  There  are  two  mentary  foramina  in  each 
jaw." 

The  dimeneicHis  are  given  as  follows : — "Length  of  jaw  19  in. 
Height  of  ascending  ramus  to  condyle  11  in.  Height  of  ascending 
ramus  to  coronoid  12*5  in.  Ti*ans verse  length  of  condyles  4*5  in. 
Length  of  molar  series  9-5  in." 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davies  most  heartily  for  clearing  up  this 
obscure  and  difficult  point,  involving  as  it  does  the  fundamentid  cha- 
racter upon  which  Falconer's  species  of  Rhinoceroa  hemitceehua  rests. 

In  the  future  Falconer's  name  (E.  hemit<Bchu$)  must  give  way  before 
Prof.  Owen's  B,  leptorhintts,^  not  only  as  the  older  name,  but  also 
because  Falconer's  specific  appellation  "is  &ulty"  (to  quote  Dr. 
Falconer's  own  words  as  to  the  abolition  of  R.  tickorhinm,  see  antij 
p.  400),  "inasmuch  as  this  species  had  a  completely  ossified  nasal 
septum."  From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Davies  it  seems  probable 
that  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  bony  nasal  septum  (upon 
which  Dr.  Falconer  laid  so  much  stresn)  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
basis  of  specific  distinction  between  R,  Etruaetu;  R.  leptorhinua, 
Owen  {R.  hemitcBchuSf  Falc) ;  and  R.  antiquitatis,  Blum,  {vel  K 
tichorhinus,  Guv.),  although  it  may  assist  us,  when  preserved  in  fossil 
crania,  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  homed,  or  hornless,  Rhinoceros. 

*  8ee  Owen's  History  of  British  Fossil  MammaU  and  Birds,  London,  1846. 
Svo.,  p.  366.  
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IV. — On  the  West  Indian  Tbbtiaey  Fossiub. 

By  B.  J.  Lbchmbbb  Guppt,  F.L.S.,  F.O.S^  etc. 

(PLATES  XVI.,  XVII.,  AND  XVIII.I) 

§  L    iNTBODDCtOBT  BCMABKS. 

IN  the  Geologioal  Magazine  (VoL  IV.  p.  496)  I  have  given  some 
notes  on  West  Indian  Geology,  with  descriptions  of  a  few  new 
Species  of  fossils.  The  notes  were  intended,  in  part,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Socieiy,  and  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  on  the  Geology  and 
PalsBontology  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  part  to  exhibit  an  im- 
proved classification  of  the  Caribean  upper  and  middle  Tertiaties. 

Mr.  Vendryes,  an  ardent  naturalist  and  zealous  collector  of  shells 
and  fossils  in  Jamaica,  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  fine  set  of  the 
Miocene  fossils  of  that  island.  These  have  been  in  my  possession 
for  some  time :  but  although  several  novelties  are  contained  in  the 
collection,  want  of  time  and  opportunity  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
working  tliem  out.  The  high  interest  attaching  to  these  fossils  has, 
however,  induced  me  to  draw  up  descriptions  of  the  new  species, 
and  to  indicate  those  which,  although  previously  described  from  other 
localities,  are  now  for  the  first  time  added  to  the  Jamaican  list 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  organic  remains  hitheito 
found  in  the  West  Indies  (as  far  as  described)  belonging  to  the  sab- 
kingdoms  Mollusca,  Articulata,  Echinodermata,  and  Protozoa.  I  do 
not  enumerate  the  post-Pliooene  fossils,  as,  for  the  most  part,  Uiey 
are  of  existing  species  only.  'J  he  Corals  have  been  amply  treated  of 
by  Prof-  Duncan,  P.B.S.,  in  late  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society.'  The  columns  of  the  table  appended  hereto  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  presumed  antiquity  of  the  deposits 
occurring  in  the  localities  named  at  their  heads.  I  shonld  remark 
that  the  observations  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Oleve  and  others,  as  well  as  my 
own,  lead  me  to  substitute  the  term  "  Eocene  "  for  the  term  "  Lower 
Miocene,"  hitherto  employed'  for  the  Manzanilla  and  San  Fernando 
beds  in  Trinidad,  and  for  certain  deposits  of  similar  age  discovered 
by  Mr.  Cleve  in  St.  Barts. 

There  are  yet  a  considerable  number  of  undescribed  fossils  known 
from  Haiti,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society.  There  is  little  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  blanks . 
in  the  table  now  given  will  be  filled  up  after  further  search.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  Miocene  mollusca  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  localities  where  formations  of  that  age  exist 
in  the  Caribean  area ;  though  various  local  circumstances,  such  as 
depth  and  clearness  of  water,  conditions  favourable,  or  the  reverse, 
for  preservation  of  organic  remains,  or  those  of  particular  kinds, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  due  consideration.  The  fossil  fauna  of  the 
Eocene  deposits  which  stands  out  as  a  group  quite  distinct  from, 

1  These  three  plates  will  appear  with  the  oonelading  portion  of  the  paper  seit 
month.— Edit.  Gbol.  Mao. 

>  See  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiz.  p.  406  and  p.  613 ;  zz.  p.  20  and  p.  S58 ; 
zzi.  p.  1 ;  and  iziv.  p.  9. 
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though  oontaining  some  speoies  in  oommon  with,  that  of  the  Ikliooene 
deposits,  will  be  found  hereafter  to  have  a  very  much  laiger  number 
of  species  than  we  have  hitherto  noticed.  In  the  San  Fernando  beds, 
whose  i^e  we  now  state  as  Eocene,  are  many  mollusca  whose  con- 
dition is  such  that,  although  we  may  venture  to  assign  to  them  tlieir 
generic  position,  it  would  be  unwise  to  describe  new  species  from 
such  mperfeot  material.  As  r^ards  the  Fpraminifera,  I  believe  that 
the  difierences  between  the  faunas  of  the  several  deposits  depend 
more  upon  bathymetrical  eonditions  than  upon  anythmg  else. 

The  determination  of  the  geological  age  of  the  Jamaica  beds  and 
of  the  remarkable  relations  <rf  the  fossil  faona  of  the  West  Indian 
Miocene  to  that  of  Europe  and  the  Kving  faona  of  the  eastern  seas, 
is  strikmgly  supported  h^  the  new  fossils  now  described.  We  have 
a  MureXf  an  OotUum,  a  CmssiSy  and  a  Fasdolariay  whose  nearest 
congeners  are  European  Miocene  and  Asiatic  recent;  a  Sealaruij 
previously  described  indeed,  but  from  inadequate  material,  whose 
relations  are  similar,,  and  a  Natieina,  a  genos  almost  extinct  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  whose  present  distribution  is  along  the  path  pointed 
out  as  that  of  the  migration  of  organized  beings  during  the  Tertiary 
period  f rcnn  America  to  the  Paci&^  Ocean  through  North  Africa  and 
South  Europe. 

Among  the  Jamaica  shells  there  are  few,  e.g.  Turbo  eastaneus, 
Sirombus  fmgiloideft,  and  FUcattda  vemllaia,  which,  like  the  Conus 
fuscodngnlatm  of  the  European  Miocene,  retain  traces  of  the  colour- 
ing which  ornamented  them  while  living.  It  is  only  where  the 
strata  are  of  sudi  compoeitioo  as  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  < 
preservation  of  moUuscan  remains,  that  such  a  circumstance  could 
occnr.  In  Jamaica  and  Haiti  the  Miocene  formations  have  been 
remarkably  suited  to  this  end,  and  hence  we  have  from  them  a 
series  of  organio  remains  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  even  by 
those  of  Bordeaux,  Das,  or  Paris.  In  Trinidad  the  shells  of  similar 
age  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  altered,  amd  their  characters 
more  or  less  obliterated*  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  have 
those  of  Haiti  and  Jamaica  upon  whieh  U^  fovnd  and  rectify  our 
determinations  of  the  Trinidad  rocks  and  fossils  of  like  age. 

§  II. — ^DtoscniPTiOK  oflp  Tsrm  Fossi&a 

Hyulcea  (Diacrial)  Vendryesiana,  PL  XVII.  Figs.  2«,  26. 

Shell  elotigatej  smooth ;:  both  valves  somewhat  iixflated,  but  the  su- 
perior one  more  se^  tha»  the  other ;  terminated  on  eaeh  side  by  two 
sharp  mncrones,  and  posteriorly  by  a  narrow  curved  mworo  not  so  long 
as  the  body  or  main  portion  of  the  shell.  Lips  everted,  the  inferior 
one  bordered  exteriorly  by  a  raised!  ridge,  whieh  towaids  the  lateral 
mucrones  gradually  becomes  confluent  with  th«  edges  of  the  lips. 
Length  5  mm.,  of  which  the  terminal  mucro  forms  about  2.  Breadth 
nearly  3  mm. 

Belated  to  H.  inflexa  and  lahiata  of  D'Orbigny. — It  differs  chiefly 
in  being  more  inflated,  especially  the  inferior  valve,  and  in  being 
narrower  behind  the  lateral  mucrones — ^a  character,  it  would  seem,  of 
some  importance  in  this  genus. 
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The  length  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  shell  seems  to  he  relied 
upon  as  the  distinction  between  Diacria  and  the  more  typical  members 
of  the  genus  HynloBa,  The  present  species  belongs  to  Diaeria  on 
account  of  this  character. 

Scalaria  Leroyi,  Gu^py,  PL  XVI.  Fig.  iO,  and  Pi.  XVIIL  Kg.  2. 
ProoeedingB  of  the  Scientific  AMociation  of  Trinidad,  1867,  p.  168. 
Turreted,  cylindrio,  many-whorled,  cancellated  by  numerous  trans- 
verse and  erpiral  oosteliss,  except  on  the  base,  wfiich  is  spirally  striate 
only.  Aperture  silboval.  Pillar4ip  somewhat  everted,  forming  a 
callus  on  the  columella.  Outer  Ifp  simple,  sharp,  a  little  dilated 
anteriorly.     Whorls  regularly  rounded,  suture  deeply  souk. 

My  original  description  of  this  shell  was  drawn  up  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  specimens  found  in  Trinidad,  wliidh  are  so  much  altered 
by  Ibssilization  that  the  characfter  of  the  surface  is  not  determinable. 
The  examples  from  Jamaica  are  in  good  preservation,  though  they 
are  not  so  large  as  those  found  in  IVimdad,  one  of  wiiich  is  mors 
than  six  inches  long.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  Jamaica  exhibit 
a  variation  in  the  character  of  the  surface,  which  might  induce  a 
belief  that  there  are  two  species.  I  do  not,  however,  take  that  view. 
One  beautiful  example  has  the  transverse  costellffi  larger  and  more 
distant  than  the  spiral  -ones,  the  latter  being  threadlike  and  Tising 
upon  the  former.  In  this  example  the  spiml  striation  of  the  base  is 
also  more  marked.  Sc,  Leroyi  may  be  compared  with  Sc.  magmfica^ 
Sow. ;  but  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  Sc, 
decnssata,  rarieoski,  and  lineaia.  None  of  the  recent  West  Indian 
species  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  fossil  except  in  that  general 
shape  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  genus.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  nearest  ally  of  the  Jamaican  fossil  may 
perhaps  be  found  m  Sc,  tenutstriata.  Orb.  "(Bahia  Blanoa). 

Bingictda  tridentata,  n,  «p. 

Ovate-coaio,  moderately  thick,  smooth,  shining.  Spire  conia 
Whorls  about  4.  Aperture  suboval :  columella  thickened  and  bear- 
ing two  strong  spind  plaits,  the  callus  continued  backward,  and 
carrying  a  stout  tooth  on  the  body-whorl ;  the  latter  separated  by  a 
deep  notch  or  canal  from  the  1^G(kened  and  somewhat  everted  outer 
lip.     Length  nearly  2  mm.,  breadth  about  1. 

Distinguished  from  B.  senUslriaia,  Orb.  (Cuba  Sheik,  vol.  ii.  p- 
103,  pi.  xxi.  f.  17-18),  by  a  wider  mouth  aad  less  thickened  outer 
lip.  £.  iridenUUa  does  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  the  striation  which 
marks  the  anterior  portion  of  B,  aemisiriata,  whiok  was  desoribed  by 
D*Orbigny  as  a  recent  shell  from  Jamaica. 

Naticina  regia,  n.  sp.  PL  XVII.  Fig.  6. 
Oval  oblong,  spirally  striated  by  fine  equidistant  grooves,  which 
are  crossed  by  a  few  rather  irregular  lines  of  growth.  Whorls 
a'bout  5,  the  last  very  large.  Spire  short,  acuminate.  Aperture 
semioval,  ratheir  narrowed  above.  Umbilicus  round,  very  partially 
liidden  by  the  everted  columella  callus.  Outer  lip  sharp,  indis- 
tinctly dentate.    Length  15  mm.,  breadtb  nearly  10. 
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Closely  akin  to  N.  Lamarekiana,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  narrrower  mouth.  It  is  almost  as  near  to  N.  papUla  (Afrioa), 
bat  it  is  less  elongate  in  its  proportions. 

Bulla  Vendryenana,  n.  «p.  PI.  XVI.  Fig.  6. 

Rimate,  rather  cylfmlrical-ovate,  solid,  smoth.  Spire  deeply  sunk. 
Aperture  longer  than  the  shell,  dilated  anteriorly.  Inner  lip  covered 
-with  a  callus  which  is  everted  over  the  narrow  umbilicus,  and 
extends  backward  to  the  canal  separating  the  body-whorl  from  the 
Bharp  outer  lip.     Length  about  15,  breadth  about  9  mm. 

Allied  to  B.  striaia,  Brug.,  particularly  to  that  form  called  B, 
maetdoaay  Mart  The  surface  of  the  fossil  is  not  well  preserved,  and 
does  not  admit  of  an  exact  description  of  its  characters.  £.  VendryeB- 
tana  is  rather  more  cylindrical  in  shape  than  B,  striata,  and  from 
If,  mactUoaaf  to  which  it  is  nearer  in  figure,  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
greater  solidity  and  its  thicker  and  more  everted  columella  callus. 

Tomaiina  eaixlacryma,  Guppy. 

Obolooical  Magazinb,  1S67,  Vol  lY.  p.  600. 

Tomatella  textiUs,  n.  sp.  PL  XVII.  Pig.  4. 

Oval-oblong,   solid,   a  little   ventricose,   closely   cancellated   by 

numerous  spiral  riblets  and  finer  longitudinal  threads  most  distinct 

in  the  spiral  grooves.   Spire  short,  conic.    Whorls  about  7.    Aperture 

elongate,  narrow,  dilated  anteriorly  into  a  canal.    Columella  twisted, 

bearing  a  single  stout  fold.     Outer  lip  sharp,  finely  dentated  by  the 

spiral  riblets.     Length  17,  breadth  9  mm. 

In  shape  this  shell  approaches  T.  fasciata.  It  is  of  more  solid 
structure,  its  spire  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  its  cancellated  surface. 

Cylichna  ovum-lacerti,  PL  XVIII.  Pig.  22. 

Shell  small,  cylindrical-subovate,  minutely  striate  transversely; 
spire  small,  sunken ;  aperture  as  long  as  the  shell,  dilated  anteriorly ; 
outer  lip  straight,  blunt ;  columella  callus  with  a  strong  tortuous  fold. 

Lower  Miocene,  Trinidad. 

Turhonilla  turria,  Orb.,  PL  XVm.  Pig.  16. 

Chemnitzta  turris,  Orb.,  MolL  de  Cuba,  pi.  xvi.  f.  lQ-24. 

Other  forms  of  this  species  are  distinguished  specifically  by 
D'Orbigny  as  (7.  ptdchella,  C.  omata,  and  C.  modesla. 

These  and  other  varieties  are  common  in  the  Matora  Beds, 
Trinidad. 

Adia  helecteroidea,  PL  XVIII.  Fig.  11. 

Shell  turreted,  oylindric,  many-whorled,  shining,  whorls  slowly 
increasing,  impressed  with  a  deep  groove  below  the  suture,  which  is 
equally  deep,  forming  a  spiral  thread ;  aperture  sub-circular,  colu- 
mella slightly  reflexed,  peristome  simple. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  It  resembles  a  Proto,  but  the  columella  pre- 
vents its  reference  to  that  genus.  I  refer  it  to  the  genus  Adia 
provisionally  only,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  type  of  an 
nndesoribed  genus. 
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Zeiostraca  clarato,  PL  XVIII.  Fig.  16. 

Shell  rather  club-shaped,  whorls  smooth,  flattened,  the  last  form- 
ing more  than  ^ ;  spire  acuminate,  suture  linear,  scarcely  impressed ; 
aperture  suboval,  elongate,  narrow  above,  dilated  in  front ;  peristome 
simple,  columella  somewhat  reflected  and  thiclftned. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.     Allied  to  L.  acuta 

TurriUUa  plantgyrata,  PL  XVIII.  Fig.  5. 

Conic-oylindric,  striate  by  fine  spiral  lines,  whorls  very  slightly 
convex,  the  later  ones  nearly  flat ;  aperture  sub-quadrate. 

Miocene,  Trinidad.     A  very  distinct  species,  remarkable  for  its 
almost  entire  want  of  ornamentation,  and  the  flatness  of  its  whorla. 
Vermetw  triltneaiM,  PL  XVIIL  Fig.  12. 

Conic-cylindric,  turreted,  spire  pointed,  whorls  flat,  bearing  three 
narrow  spiral  keels ;  lower  whorls  irregular ;  suture  distinct,  linear 
shallow. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  The  young  shell  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  small  TwriteUa,  but  the  subsequent  growth  .supplies  the 
Vermetiform  ohaiticter. 

Trifaris  guttata,  PI.  XVIII.  Fig.  27. 

Beversed,  cylindrical ;  whorls  about  eight,  zoned  with  three  spiral 
lines  of  small  obtuse  points  which  are  connected  spirally  and  longi- 
tudinally by  threads;  suture  impressed;  base  with  three  or  four 
strong  striations ;  aperture  produced  into  a  canal ;  peristome  pro- 
duced, inner  margin  with  a  narrow  defined  callus. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.     Allied  to  T.  ventrieo€U8y  QmeL 

Solarium  semidecusaatum,  PL  XVIIL  Fig.  14. 

Small,  orbicular  depressed,  strongly  decussate  on  the  upper  surface, 
nearly  smooth  on  the  lower  surface;  umbilicus  deep,  its  maigins 
crenate  and  spirally  striate. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  It  is  with  some  doubt  that  I  refer  this  spedes 
to  the  genus  Solarium. 

CanceUaria  scalatella,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVIT.  Fig.  4. 

Turreted,  umbilicate,  spirally  striate  by  numerous  close  spiial 
threads  more  elevated  on  the  stout  rounded  longitudinal  variciform 
ridges,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  on  a  whorl.  Suture  very 
deeply  sunk.  Whorls  about  seven,  slightly  rounded,  angulate  and 
crowned  above  by  the  ridges.  Aperture  almost  triangular,  rounded 
above,  angular  and  formed  into  an  obsolete  canal  anteriorly.  Outer 
lip  sharp,  grooved  within.  Inner  lip  continuous,  thin,  sharp,  sTf^tly 
reflated  and  bearing  two  folds.  Base  angulat«,  perforated  IT^ 
small  round  umbilicus.  "^ 

Related  to  C.  varieoaa,  Brocchi  (Miocene,  Piedmont) ;  but  smaller, 
and  of  somewhat  stouter  figure.  The  spiral  striae  are  coarser,  and 
the  peristome  is  finely  grooved  instead  of  being  coarsely  dentate 
only.  In  C.  varieosa  the  spiral  striaa  are  crossed  by  very  fine 
longitudinal  ones,  which  do  not  exist  in  C.  $ealateUa.  The  most 
striking  difference,  however,  is  that  the  whorls  are  rounder,  and  the 
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suttiTe  mncb  more  deeply  sunk  in  C.  Bealatella,  whilst  the  Ibngi- 
tudinal  ridges  project  upon  the  angle  of  the  whorls  so  as  to  give 
a  coronate  appearance. 

The  three  Cancellarim  hitherto  described  from  the  Jamaican 
Miocene  are  all  akin  to  European  fossils  of  the  same  date ;  but  two 
of  them  belong  to  the  type  of  the  recent  C.  reticulata.  The  present 
is  of  more  decidedly  Miiooend  aspect  than  either  of  the  three  pre- 
viously described. 

OvtUum  immtmitum,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVI.  Fig.  7. 

Fusiform-elongate,  pointed  at  both  extremities.  Outer  lip  thick- 
ened, extending  in  a  nearly  regular  slight  curve  from  the  posterior 
to  the  anterior  canal;  slightly  dilated  anteriorly.  Inner  lip  with 
two  strong  folds  at  the  anterior  end.  Aperture  as  long  as  the  shell ; 
narrow  posteriorly,  growing  wider  gradually  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  whorl,  then  increasing  in  width  by  the  expansion  of  the  outer 
lip  and  the  recession  of  the  whorl  to  form  the  slightly  twisted  pillar- 
Hp.     Length  about  20,  breadth  about  seven  mm. 

Allied  to  Ov-  Leaihesi,  Wood,  of  the  English  Crag.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  but  is  more  slender  in  its  proportions,  and  in  some 
particulars  is  more  dose  to  Ov,  spelta,  including  under  that  tenn 
both  the  fossil  and  recent  species  so  called. 

Conm  reeognitus,  Quppy. 

(7.  goUdus,  Sowerby,  Journ.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 
C.  recognituB,  Guppy,  Proc.  Scient.  Assoc^  1867,  p.  171. 
The  name  solidus  having  been  used  for  another  Cone,  I  proposed 
in  1867  the  name  of  recognitus  for  this  species. 

Conw-  consohrinus,  Sow.,  PL  XVII.  Fig.  4. 

Sowerby,  Journ.  GeoL  See.,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

I  have  referred  this  shell  to  Sowerby's  species ;  but  if  my  determi- 
nation be  correct,  Sowerby's  description  is  in  need  of  amendment. 
The  zones,  or  rather  spiral  ribs,  can  s<»rcely  be  called  granose, 
although  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  so  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  last  whorl,  which  is  usually  devoid  of  the  tubercular 
crowning  of  the  previous  whorls. 

This  species  was  hitherto  only  known  from  Haiti,  but  it  is  now 
added  to  the  Jamaican  list 

Contu  prototypus,  PL  XVIH.  Fig.  1,  and  PI.  XVII.  Fig.  9. 

Somewhat  pyriform,  finely  striate  anteriorly,  becoming  quite 
smooth  on  the  angle  of  the  whorls,  which  bear  a  rather  indistinct 
keel ;  spire  mucronate,  rather  elevated ;  apertare  somewhat  widened 
towards  the  anterior  canal. 

Miocene,  Trinidad.  A  cone  which  departs  very  considerably  firom 
the  usual  type  in  its  swelling  outlines  and  the  consequent  direction 
and  shape  of  the  aperture.  It  is  more  of  the  shape  of  C,  bulbus  than 
of  any  other  species  I  know.  It  is,  however,  probably  a  young 
specimen. 
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Mangdia  micropleura,  PL  XYIII.  Fig.  6. 

Subfusiform,  longitudinally  ribbed,  the  ribs  crossed  by  nnmeroas 
strisB,  of  which  a  prominent  one  forms  an  angle  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  whorls;  last  whorl  longer  than  the  spire;  aperture  rather  narrow, 
lanceolate,  with  a  sinus  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thickened  peris- 
tome. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  Allied  to  M,  pvlcheUa,  The  ribs  vary  con- 
siderably as  to  size  and  distance  apart. 

Purpura  mioeenica,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVI.  f.  9. 

Subpyriform,  rather  yentricose  above,  rimate,  narrowed  and  pro- 
duced anteriorly,  adorned  with  longitudinal  ribs  (about  10  to  the 
whorl),  which  are  crossed  by  coarse  rugose  high  narrow  spiral  ridges 
or  threads.  Whorls  about  six,  apex  acuminate.  Pillar-lip  smooth, 
reflected  over  the  shallow  umbilical  Assure.  Canal  produced.  Outer 
lip  sharply  dentate  by  the  spiral  ridges.  Length  about  22,  breadth 
about  15  mm. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  shell  is  usually  removed,  and  where  this  is 
the  case,  each  spiral  rib  appears  to  be  double ;  but  when  the  outer 
surface  is  preserved,  the  somewhat  foliated  or  echinated  rugosities  of 
these  ribs  are  very  obvious. 

This  is  a  CoraUiophila^  and  is  related  to  the  P.  galea  (Chemn.)  of 
D'Orbigny,  of  which  the  name  ought  probably  to  be  P.  plicata,  the 
appellation  gcUea  being  the  rightful  property  of  a  closely  allied  East 
Indian  shell.  Another  form  with  whidi  the  Jamaican  fossil  may  be 
compared  is  P.  squamnloBa^  Beeve. 

Faaciolaria  textilis,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XYI.  Fig.  5. 

Elongate,  fusiform,  closely  cancellated  by  numerous  spiral  ridges 
from  one  to  two  mm.  distant,  between  which  are  (especially  anteriorly) 
one,  two,  or  three  finer  theadlike  ribs ;  and  by  numerous  closer  and 
smaller  longitudinal  lines.  Whorls  six,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
smooth,  the  apex  deciduous  and  usually  wanting,  the  last  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  shell,  rather  ventricose  above  the  middle,  produced 
and  rather  attenuated  anteriorly;  bearing  on  the  upper  half  5-7 
elongate  rounded  tubercular  prominences.  Columella  margin  with 
three  strong  tooth -like  plaits.  Interior  of  peristome  smooth.  Length 
nearly  70  mm.,  breadth  30. 

The  cancellation  gives  to  the  surface  an  appearance  like  that  of 
coarse  cloth  or  bagging.  This  species  should  be  compared  with  the 
F.  intermedia  of  Sowerby,  from  the  Haitian  Miocene.  It  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  JFl  filamentosa,  but  is  shorter,  stouter,  and  less  angular 
in  all  its  features  except  only  the  tubercles,  which  are  disposed  in 
similar  fashion,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat  larger  and  more  elongate. 
It  is  very  different  from  F,  Tarhellianay  Grat.,  which  occurs  at  Cnmana 
in  Venezuela,  as  well  as  in  Chili  and  Europe.  F.  textiUs  exhibits 
the  dose  alliance  of  the  genus  to  TurhineUus, 

Pho8  erectu8,  n,  sp.,  PL  XYI.  Fig.  1. 
Solid,  tnrreted,  conic-cylindric,  finely  striated  longitudinally,  and 
adorned  with  stout  longitudinal  variciform  ridges,  which  ate  lughest 
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on  the  angle  of  the  whorls,  beoome  obsolete  at  the  shallow  suture, 
and  are  twisted  at  the  base:  coarse  spiral  threads  cross  the  longi- 
tudinal grooves  and  ridges,  rising  on  the  latter  into  low  scarcely 
noticeable  tubercles.  Whoris  about  nine,  increasing  very  gradually, 
slightly  angulated,  the  last  forming  more  than  one-half  the  length 
of  the  shell.  Aperture  rather  narrow.  Columella  twisted,  bearing 
one  spiral  plait.  Outer  lip  simple,  having  12-15  entering  grooves, 
and  furnished  with  a  small  sinus  near  the  anterior  canal;  joined 
posteriorly  with  the  body- whorl  by  a  caUus.  Length  about  21, 
breadth  about  10  mm. 

(^lumbMa  T^eod\ari%^  PL  XVIII.  Fig.  2a 

Cylindric-suboval,  often  a  little  distorted ;  -whorls  six,  slowly  in- 
creasing, the  last  forming  about  ^ ;  spire  obtuse ;  suture  somewhat 
irregular  or  dentate;  aperture  small,  pointed  above,  peristome  simple, 
columella  simple,  truncate. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  Perhaps  allied  to  G,  clnmXliformSy  Kiea.,  but 
of  shorter  and  more  ventricose  figure. 

"BlwuMxis  cra<Mta5rttm,  n.  sp.,  PL  XYIII.  Fig.  13. 
Conic-oblong,  somewhat  flattened,  smooth ;  spire  conic ;  outer  Up 
dentate,  much  thickened  and  somewhat  everted ;  columella  flattened, 
boldly  truncate,  spirally  striate;  anterior  canal  short,  open;  posterior 
^aaal  narrow,  separated  from  the  body-whori  by  one  or  two  stout 
teeth. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad. 

(2b  he  concluded  in  omr  next  Numiey,^ 


3sroTiCES    o:f    :m:s:m:oijrs. 


La  bbohebohs  GioiioaiQUB  db  la  Su^db.  —  '^  Description  de  la 
formation  Carbonif^e  de  la  Scanie."  By  Edvabd  Erdmann. 
With  a  geological  map  and  4  plates  of  plans  and  sections.  1874. 

THIS  Memoir  is  published  in  a  bilingual  form,  the  French  trans- 
lation, which  precedes  the  Swedish  text,  being  somewhat 
abridged.  This  Coal-bearing  formation  in  Scanie  is  said  to  be  of 
Liassic  age,  the  true  *'  Carboniferous  "  being  entirely  absent.  The 
other  rocks  of  the  district  are,  crystalline  rocks,  gneiss,  etc. ;  the 
Cambrian  formation,  to  which  are  referred  certain  quartzites ;  Lower 
Silurian,  which  indude  aium-shales,  Orthoceratite  limestone,  and 
argillaceous  schists.  The  Upper  Silurian  is  also  represented  by 
limestones  and  schists,  the  former  rich  in  fossils,  but  the  schists  so 
like  those  of  the  Lower  division  that  they  are  represented  by  one 
colour  on  the  map.  The  next  following  beds  are  Red  Sandstones 
and  shales,  probably  of  Triassic  age,  but  no  unconformability  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  has  been  detected  as  yet ;  in  fact  some  of  these  Bed 
Sandstones  were  referred  by  Murchison  and  Angelin  to  the  Upper 
Silurian ;  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  them.  On  these  red  beds 
follow  directly  the  Coal-bearing  (Jurassic)  strata.  But  probably 
the  Hor  sandstone  should  be  intercalated  here,  although  not  found 
in  direct  relation  to  any  of  the  former  stratified  beds,  for,  from  the 
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fossils  whicli  it  contains  (Cycads,  Ferns,  etc),  it  is  supposed  of  the 
age  of  the  commencement  of  the  lias,  and  hence  to  come  between 
the  Coal-beds  and  the  Bed  Sandstone :  petrdogically,  much  of  the 
Hor  Sandstone  is  indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  grits  of  the 
Coed-bearing  strata.     Above  these  latter  come  the  Cretaceous  bed& 

The  Coal-bearing  beds  contain  clay-iron-ore  and  some  very  good 
refractory  clays.  The  beds  of  Coal  themselTes  vary  fn>m  less  than 
a  foot  to  three  or  four  feet  There  are  several  beds  in  the  section, 
but  denudation  seems  to  have  removed  some  of  them  in  different 
localities,  so  that  few  are  worked  in  any  one  place.  The  thickness 
of  the  formation  varies  much;  in  one  place  they  bored  600  feet 
without  getting  out  of  the  Coal-beds.  The  shafts  are  mostly  shallow, 
and  the  beds  much  interrupted  by  small  faults. 

The  most  important  lo(»lity  in  a  Coal-producing  point  of  view  is 
Hoganas;  only  two  seamB,  however,  are  much  worked  there,  vis. 
the  two  lowest  in  the  formation;  higher  up  the  beds  get  poorer. 
The  dip  of  the  Coal -strata  is  mostly  at  a  very  low  angle,  or  nearly 
liorizontaL  The  quality  of  the  Coal  seems  to  differ  mvch ;  even  in 
the  same  bed  there  may  be  two  or  three  kinds  separated  by  thin 
partings ;  the  better  sorts  are  said  to  be  quite  as  good  as  Englbh 
Coal  for  most  economic  purposes.  The  method  of  working  has  beeiv 
by  piUar  and  »ta1l,  but  of  late  the  long  wdR  system  has  been  intxo* 
dttced.  In  1871  the  output  from  the  four  chief  localities  was 
1,9^2,590  cubic  feet 

The  precise  age  of  these  Coal-beds  is  not  quite  settled..  Prof. 
Hebert  considers  them  of  the  age  of  the  Lias.  Among  its  fossils 
are,  Amphidesma  donadfarme,  PhilL;  Avicfda  ineqmvalvU^  Sow.; 
Peeopteris  Beckiiy  Brongn.;  and  Cycads.  Prof.  Torell  notices  the 
affinity  of  the  flora  to  that  of  the  Yorkshire  Jurassic  beds,  and 
mentions  the  occorrenco  of  SdeniteB  Murrayana,  L»  and  H. 


I. — ^Ukitki)  States  Gkologtcai.  Suktists. 

1.  Beports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories 

for  the  Years  1867-69.     Beprint,  1873. 

2.  Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming  and  Pbitions  of 

Contiguous  Territories.     1871. 
8.  Final  import  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Nebraska  and  Portions 
of  the  Adjacent  Territones.     1872. 

4.  Sixth  Beport  of  the  Geologieal  Survey  of  the  Territories,  embraeiDg 

Portions  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  Washington, 
1873. 

5.  Contrilnitions  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Western 

Territories^    By  Joseph  Leidy.     Washington,  1873. 

THE  above  volumes  form  only  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  Svrvej 
under  the  direction  of  Pirof.  F-  V.  Bayden,  but  they  fully  attest 
the  energy  and  zealous  co-operation  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Survey  by  himself  and  his  able  colleagues,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  the  present  form  in  1867.    We  have  previously  notioed 
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some  of  Dr.  Hayden's  researches  (Oeol.  Mag.  Vol.  VIIL  p.  32), 
aud  the  aboye  Beports,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  which  is  a  reprint, 
are  farther  valaable  contributions  to  the  geology  of  the  north-west 
districts  explored.  Besides  the  special  geology,  they  contain  remarks 
on  the  physical  features,  notices  of  the  various  economical  substances, 
descriptions  of  the  fossils,  together  with  catalogues  of  Mammals, 
'  Shelly,  Insects,  and  Plants,  collected  during  the  expeditions. 

The  Sixth  Beport  (No.  4)  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  study  of  the  European  geologist,  both  as  regards  physical 
geology  and  palseontology.  It  includes  descriptions  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley,  and  adjacent  country, — the  canons,  the  thermal  springs, 
the  geyser  basins,  etc.  The  formations  noticed  ai*e  Gneiss,  Silurian, 
Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary.  These  strata  are 
described  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Peale  as  well  seen  in  the  Gallatin  canon,* 
situated  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Madison,  which  is  a  continuous  gorge  cut  by  the  river  for  more  than 
seventy  miles,  with  walls  rising  on  either  side  from  1000  to  2000  ft., 
exposing  a  geological  section  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the 
North-west 

The  student  of  'Earth  Sculpture,'  conversant  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  denudation  which  certain  areas  of  Great  Britain 
have  nndergone,  will  read  with  interest  the  following  lines  in  Dr, 
Hayden's  Beport,  p.  43 : — "  The  evidence  becomes  stronger  every 
year  of  exploration  that  the  erosive  forces  have  acted  on  a  more 
stupendous  scale  than  I  had  ever  conceived  or  expressed  in  any  of 
my  former  Beports;  that  the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  strata,  from 
the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  highest  Tertiary  known  in  the  west,  has 
extended  in  an  unbroken  mass  all  over  the  North-west ;  and  we  find 
here  and  there,  by  the  exposure  of  the  entire  series,  as  at  Cinnabar 
Mountain,  and  in  many  other  localities,  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  statement  which  I  have  so  often  made.  This  single  state- 
ment implies  that  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  in  thickness  of  un- 
changed rocks  have  been  removed  from  this  mountain  region,  except 
what  might  be  called  remnants  left  behind,  occupying  restricted 
areas.  The  older  the  group,  the  larger  the  area  over  which  it  has 
escaped  erosion.  The  hard  and  compact  limestones  of  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  ages  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over 
the  North-west.  They  yield  much  less  readily  than  the  more  modem 
beds,  and  are  consequently  found  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  10,000  and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea." 

Again,  the  geologist  conversant  with  the  evidence  of  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  action  in  the  Tertiary  period  of  the  British  Islands, 
as  seen  in  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Isles,  so 
fully  described  by  Prof.  (5eikie  and  Mr.  Judd,  will  find  a  parallel  in 
the  proofs  of  similar  volcanic  activity,  and  apparently  of  the  same 
age,  intensity,  and  extent,  in  the  Western  territories  of  the  States. 
Dr.  Hayden  remarks :  "  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  when  our 
western  country  is  more  thoroughly  explored  by  competent  geologists, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  area  covered  with  volcanic  rocks  is  far 
greater  than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.    Like  the  more  modem 
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Tertiary  beds,  the  basalts  and  congloinerateB  of  volcanic  origin  bave 
been  subject  to  terrific  erosion,  and  only  a  portion  of  their  wonderfol 
magnitude  is  left  behind.  So  far  as  my  own  explorations  have  ex- 
tended, the  main  portion  of  the  volcanic  material  of  the  West  has 
been  thrown  out  at  a  comparatively  modem  date.  Among  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Coal-bearing  groups  are  irregular  interstratified  beds  of 
basalt,  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte,  basalt,  and  volcanic  conglome- 
rates, seems  to  have  been  erupted  since  the  surface  attained  pretty 
nearly  its  present  configuration.  The  conglomerates,  althoii^  in 
some  instances  reaching  a  thickness  of  3000  feet  at  least,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  disturbed  to  any  great  extent  since  their  de- 
position. The  position  of  the  trachytes,  which  have  overflowed  ths 
mountain  ranges,  indicates  that  they  could  not  have  been  verjr 
ancient,  perhaps  not  older  than  later  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene, 
while  the  true  basalts  are  extremely  nK>dem,  approaching  closely  to 
our  present  era."  (p.  44.) 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Survey  has  been  to  collect 
evidence  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
strata  to  each  other,  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
as  to  the  true  age  of  the  beds  at  the  summit  of  the  former  and  the 
base  of  the  latter  strata.  The  above  strata,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks,  are  extensively  developed  in 
Nebraska  north  and  south  of  the  Platte  River,  as  shown  in  the 
Beport  (No.  3).  The  Cretaceous  rocks  are  divided  into  the  Dakota* 
Benton,  and  Niobrara  groups  in  the  lower  series,  and  the  Fort  Pierre 
and  the  Foxhills  group  in  the  upper  series.  Above  these  is  the 
Fort  Union  or  Lignite  group,  which,  with  some  other  beds,  Dr. 
Hayden  has  termed  ''transition  beds,"  as  they  indicate  a  passage 
from  marine  to  lacustrine  oonditions. 

In  Nebraska  these  lignite  beds,  with  great  numbers  of  dicotyle- 
donous leaves,  are  doubtfully  placed  as  Eocene  (p.  93),  and  are  over- 
lain by  the  Wind  river  and  White  river  group  referred  to  ^e 
Miocene,  and  the  Loup  river  beds,  with  freshwater  and  land  type6» 
to  the  Pliocene  period.  The  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  and  Transition  strata,  has  been  approached  (at 
Dr.  Hayden's  request)  by  Profs.  Leidy  and  Cope,  through  the 
extuict  Vertebrate  fauna,  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  through  the  Fossil  flora, 
and  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  trough  the  study  of  the  Invertebrata.  These 
papers,  printed  in  the  above  Keports  (Nos.  2,  3, 4),  although  to  soma 
extent  preliminary,  are  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  remarks,  well 
worthy  the  study  of  the  European  palaeontologist,  and  as  showing,  from 
each  author's  stand-point  of  view,  the  age  of  the  formations  under 
discussion.  The  subject  is  further  supplemented  by  the  splendid 
memoir,  "On  the  Extinct  Vertebrata  of  our  Western  Territories,"  by 
Prof.  J.  Leidy  (No.  6  of  the  above  list),  containing  descriptions  d 
125  species  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  forming  the  first 
part  of  vol.  i.  of  the  quarto  series  of  reports  which  are  intended  to 
embody  the  more  original  and  technical  results  of  the  Survey. 

The  study  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  difierent  formations 
yields  somewhat  discrepant  results,  for,  as  remarked  by  Professor 
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LesqnereiiXy  '*  it  ie  especially  from  onr  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
(the  Dakota  group)  that  we  have  a  vegetahle  exposition  peculiarly 
at  variance  with  that  of  Europe  at  the  same  epoch,  and  whose  types 
so  much  lesemhle  those  of  the  European  Tertiary  that  the  evidence 
of  the  age  of  the  formation,  where  the  plants  have  heen  found,  could 
not  be  admitted  by  palsBontologists  until  after  irrefutable  proofs  of 
it  had  been  obtained."  (No.  2,  p.  378.)  The  Dakota  flora  consists 
chiefly  of  dicotyledonous  leaves  of  genera  to  which  belong  most  of  the 
living  arborescent  plants  of  the  American  continent  and  of  its  pre- 
sent climate,  as  LiqtUdarnbar,  Salix,  ietula,  lAriodefndron,  MagnoUci, 
Quereus,  SasnafroBy  etc.,  and  what  is  noticeable  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  in  this  group  of  any  kind  of  serrate  leaves.  Prof.  Lesquereux 
also  remarks,  ''lliere  is  also  in  the  flora  of  the  Eocene  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  a  marked  preponderance  of  leaves  with  entire  borders. 
The  serrate  leaves  appear  in  the  Miocene,  with  Acer^  AlnuSy  Coryltu, 
and  become  predominant  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  where  UlnuSf 
Planera,  Celiis,  Carya  abound,  though  these  genera  are  not  more  in 
the  flora  of  the  Pacific  Slope."* 

The  Benton,  Niobrara,  Pierre  and  Fozhills  groups  are  undoubtedly 
Cretaceous,  but  the  Fort  Union  or  Lignite  group,  which  is  largely 
developed  in  the  North-west,  is  somewhat  debateable  groand,  for 
although  usually  regarded  as  Tertiary  from  its  flora,  Prof.  Cope  says 
of  the  beds  in  the  Missouri  valley :  *•  The  presence  of  the  orders 
Saurapierygia  and  Dinosauria  establishes  conclusively  the  Cretaceoui^ 
and  Mesozoic  character  of  that  fauna."* 

M.  Lesquereux  and  Dr.  NewbeiTy  consider  this  series  of  beds  as  of 
Tertiary  age,  and  some  of  them  to  be  as  high  as  the  Miocene.  Prof. 
Cope  regards  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Molluscs  in  the  lower 
beds,  and  the  Vertebrates  in  the  higher,  as  equally  conclusive  that 
the  beds  are  of  Cretaceous  age.  There  is>  then,  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  result,  that  a  Tertiary  flora  was  contemporaneous  with 
a  Cretaceous  fauna,  establishing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life 
across  what  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breeds  in 
geologic  time.*  As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Lignitic  formation 
considered  as  Eocene,  Prof.  Lesquereux  remarks  :  "  The  presence  of 
deep  marine  species  in  strata  overlying  remains  of  more  recent  ones 
indicates  a  local  subsidence  which  should  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  unimportant  indeed  in  comparison  to  the  persistence 

of  general  characters Shall  we  admit  as  Cretaceous  all 

these  land  formations  bearing  from  top  to  bottom  evident  Eocene 
characters,  on  account  of  some  isolated  Cretaceous  deposits  locally 
spread  over  them ;  or  shall  we  consider  the  whole  presenting  general 
characters  positive  enough  to  force  its  separation  into  a  new  group, 
and  call  it  Eocene  ?    .    •    .    .    We  do  not,  and  cannot  call  the  Coal: 

1  Bnlletio  of  the  U.S.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Surrey  of  the  Territories,  No.  2,  p.  61. 

*  Ibid.  ID,  7.  In  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  20  and  27,  1874,  Prof.  £.  D.  Cope' has  further  corroborated  the 
Cretaceous  age  of  the  lignite-beds  of  North-east  Colorado  and  Fort  Union  by  the 
discuvery  of  remains  of  DinouiHria  {Hadroiaurut,  I^lyonex,  etc.1,  as  well  aa  of 
Tortoises  and  Crooodilea.  ^  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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measures  either  Devonian  or  Permian,  on  acoonnt  of  some  fosBils 
mixed  in  their  strata,  and  identical  with  species  of  thes^  different  for- 
mations. Would  it  be  rational  to  admit  that  Eooene  shells  and 
Eocene  plants  under  the  strata  bearing  Cretaoeous  fossil  remaiiu 
may  be  so-called  Eocene  colonies  descended  into  the  Cretaceous,  and 
that  the  lignite  beds  underlying  them  represent  an  escaped  member 
of  the  Eocene,  bearing,  as  it  does,  in  its  flora,  its  compounds,  etc., 
Eocene  characters ;  and  that  these  Eocene  members  have  become  of 
Cretaceous  age  by  the  only  reason  that  some  Cretaceous  fossils  are 
seen  over  them  ?  As  legitimate  would  it  be,  I  think,  to  admit  our 
present  epoch  as  Cretaoeous  from  the  animals  of  Cretaoeous  types 
brought  up  by  deep  soundings  from  the  bottom  of  our  seas."  (Beport, 
No.  4,  p.  342.) 

Prof.  Leidy's  work  (No.  5),  already  alluded  to,  is  chiefly  oocupied 
with  descriptions*  of  the  Tertiary  fossil  vertebrata,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  section  on  the  Cretaceous  vertebrates.  Two  genera  of 
Birds  described  by  Prof.  Marsh,  from  Kansas,  under  the  names  of 
Ichthyomia  and  Apatomia,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind. 
They  have  biconcave  vertebra,  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
teeth.  Other  Cretaceous  birds  described  by  the  same  author  are  Hesper- 
omia,  allied  to  the  ColymhidcR,  QracuLavua,  related  to  the  Cormoianta, 
and  a  new  wading  bird,  PcUcBotringa  vagans,  from  the  Greensand  of 
New  Jersey.  In  remains  of  reptiles  and  fishes  the  western  Cre- 
taoeous formation  abounds.  Among  the  reptiles  are  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  wonderful  of  their  kind,  represented  by  great 
turtles  allied  to  AUafUochelya  ;  numerous  species  of  MoscLsaurus  and 
dosely  related  genera ;  the  Polycotylus  and  the  long-necked  IHaco- 
uawruB,  allied  to  Plesioaaurus ;  and  Pierodaetyh,  with  enormous 
expanse  of  wings.  This  important  contribution  to  extinct  organisms 
will  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  on  the  same  subject  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  whose  review  of  the  Cretaceous  vertebrata  will  be  found 
in  the  Bulletin  before  quoted.  J.  M. 


IT. — Gbologioal  Subvey  of  Viotobia.     (Melbourne,  1874.) 

THE  first  Part,  by  Mr.  R.  Brough  Smyth,  contains  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  Survey  since  the  last  Eeport,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  areas  surveyed  and  coloured  up  to  the  'present 
period  include  the  Sandhurst,  Ballarat,  and  Beech  worth  goldrfields, 
the  Cape  Otway  and  Cape  Patterson  coal-fields,  and  the  Grampians 
and  Glenelg  districts.  With  regard  to  the  Coal-fields,  it  appears 
that  though  thick  seams  were  believed  to  exist,  more  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  no  workable  seam  of  any  thickness  has 
been  opened  in  any  part  of  Victoria.  The  statements  made  in  this 
respect  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  (pp.  91-124)  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  have  been  corroburated  by  Mr.  John  Mackenzie, 
the  Government  Examiner  of  Coal-fields,  who,  with  Mr.  Reginald 
Murray,  has  reinspected  and  measured  the  Coal-seams;  so  that  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth  remarks,  *' There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting 
the  character  of  the  seams  of  Coal  which  have  been  discovered  up 
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to  ibe  present  time.  Not  one  of  tbem,  with  wages  as  they  are  at 
present,  is  workable.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  lower 
beds  of  this  formation,  with  which  in  the  neighbouring  colonies 
thick  seams  of  Coal  are  associated,  are  likely  to  be  discovered  in 
Victoria."  (p.  23.)  The  flora  of  these  Coal-fields,  briefly  alluded  to  in 
this  Keport,  is  interesting,  from  its  Mesozoic  facies,  while  in  some 
cases,  in  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  with  a 
Mesozoic  flora,  the  associated  marine  fauna  is  of  Palasozoio  type. 
One  point  of  interest  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  genus  QtoB- 
aopteria  (a  well-known  Australian  Coal-fern),  that  it  is  usually  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lower  and  thicker  seams  of  Goal,  but  no  trace  of  it 
has  been  found  in  Victoria.  A  table  of  fossils  by  Prof.  McCoy  is  given 
at  p.  33,  of  the  more  common  and  characteristic  types,  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  colony ;  although  de- 
termined by  him,  they  have  not  yet  been  published.  Allusion  is  also 
made  to  some  fossil  fruits  discovered  about  three  years, ago  in  an 
aunferons  lead  at  Haddon,  near  Smythesdale,  and  described  and 
figured  by  Boron  von  Mueller  (in  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  the 
Mining  Surveyors),  who  infers  from  these  remains  "  that  during  the 
later  Tertiary  period  a  portion  of  the  western  district  of  the  colony  was 
an  archipelago,  with  here  and  there  a  few  active  subaerial  volcanos, 
and  enjoying  a  warmer  climate  than  that  which  now  prevails,  and 
having  on  the  land  surfaces  a  vegetation  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  that  found  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Australia." 

The  second  Report  is  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Ballarat,  by 
Mr.  Reginald  MniTay,  including  an  account  of  the  various  forma- 
tions, their  characteristics,  and  the  observed  facts  connected  with 
them  interesting  to  the  miner  and  scientific  inquirer.  The  rocks  of 
Ballarat  are  Granite,  Lower  Silurian,  with  auriferous  quartz  reefs, 
and  the  Tertiary  gold  drifts.  There  are  four  clearly  defined  epochs 
of  gold  drift  in  the  Ballarat  district. 

1.  The  'oldest'  period  included  the  deposit  of  drifts  clearly'  ante- 
cedent to  the  time  at  which  the  lead-channels  were  eroded  to  their 
present  depth. 

2.  The  'older'  period  embraced  the  deep-lead  drifts,  those  inter- 
vening between  the  lava  flows  and  the  lava  flows  themselves,  the 
uppermost  lava  flow  closing  the  period. 

3.  Deposits  of  'recent'  age  are  those  which  were  deposited  im- 
mediately after  the  uppermost  lava  flow. 

4.  'Must  recent'  drifts  are  those  in  recently  eroded  gullies,  or 
such  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  as  have  accumulated  subse- 
quently to  the  'recent'  period,  and  form  coverings  over  the  other 
deposits. 

These  auriferous  deposits  show  the  amount  of  denuding  action 
which  disintegrated  the  quartz  reefs  during  the  various  drift  periods. 
For,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  alluvial  gold  was  probably 
disintegrated  from  its  matrix  during  the  '  oldest '  period ;  as  the  le<id 
channels  were  eroded,  the  'oldest'  gravels  were  in  a  manner 
sluiced  down,  and  their  gold  re-deposited  in  the  river-beds,  together 
with  the  fresh  supply  from  the  further  disintegration  of  the  Silurian 
rocks. 

DBCADB  n.~VOL.  I.— MO.  IX,  27 
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The  three  great  leaA  Bystems  near  Ballarat  farther  indicate  an 
ancient  system  of  riyers,  corresponding  approximately  to  existing 
drainage  courses ;  the  soathem  corresponding  to  the  Yarrowee,  the 
western  to  the  Burrumbeet,  and  the  eastern  to  the  Moorabool  water- 
sheds. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  Report,  we  cannot  omit  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth's  pertinent  remarks — "The  value  of  a  geologidL 
survey  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  discoveries  of  minerals  whidi 
may  be  made  by  the  surveyors.  The  primary  object  is  to  make 
known  observed  facta  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  place  in  due  order  of  succession  the  several  rock  formatione 
which  present  themselves  to  view.  All  the  aspects  of  each  forma- 
tion should  be  shown,  and  here  the  aid  of  the  palseontologiat  ia 
indispensable.  To  prosecute  a  geological  survey  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  discovering  minerals  of  economic  value,  is  a 
mean  avoidance  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  others  who  are 
labouring  with  different  aims  in  all  parts  of  the  globe."         J.  H. 


REI»0»TS  ^liTX)    FJEaOOEEr>I3SrGhS. 


Gbolooical  Sooibtt  of  Lokdov. 

I.— June  10th,  1874.— John  Evans.  Esq.,  r.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  CShair. — ^Tfae  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Occurrence  of  Thanet-beds  and  .of  Crag  at  Sudbniy, 
Suffolk."     By  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

After  referring  to  some  passages  in  papers  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  in 
which  the  probable  existence  of  Thanet-beds  in  North  Essex  is 
mentioned,  the  author  described  certain  sections  near  Balingdon,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Stour,  which  exhibit  sands  belonging  to  this 
series.  The  principal  section  at  the  Great  Chalk-pit,  Balingdon, 
shows,  in  descending  order,  beds  belonging  to  the  London-day, 
fieading-beds  9  feet,  and  Thanet-sands  about  14  feet,  resting  on 
Chalk.  No  fossils  occur  in  the  Thanet-beds,  and  their  identification 
is  founded  on  the  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  sands,  their 
resemblance  in  fineness,  compactness,  and  colour  to  the  Thanet* 
sands  of  West  Kent,  the  presence  at  the  base  of  the  series  of  a  green- 
sand  resembling  the  '*  base-bed "  of  the  Thctnet-sand,  and  the  oo« 
cnrrence  immediately  beneath  it  of  a  layer  of  tabular  flint,  as  ia 
usual  where  the  Thanet-sand  caps  the  chalk. 

The  Crag-beds  described  by  the  author  are  found  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Stour,  in  Suffolk,  and  consist  of  ferruginous  dark  reddish- 
brown  sand,  with  layers  of  ironstone,  slightly  false-bedded,  with 
here  and  there  light-coloured  grit  with  brokeu  shells.  In  the  lower 
part  there  are  layers  of  flint-pebbles,  phosphatic  nodules,  and  pboa- 
phatized  bones,  which  also  form  a  bed  about  one  foot  thick  at  the 
bottom.  These  beds  rest  on  deposits  belonging  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Thanet-sands,  and  these  again  on  the  Chalk.  In  one  pit  a 
considerable  number  of  fossils  ocoor,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  enable 
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timm  to  be  satiafactorily  determined.  From  its  position  and  general 
ofaaracters  these  beds  were  referred  by  the  author  to  the  Bed  Crag. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Prestwich  said  that  he  was  quite  pre|>ared  to  accept  Mr. 
Whitaker's  intcxpretation  of  the  beds  referred  to  the  Thanet-sand. 

Rev.  —  Tlmins  remarked  that  the  presence  of  ironstone  did  not  prove  the  bedt 
in  which  it  occurs  to  belong  to  the  Red  Crag. 

Mr.  Gwyn  Tefireys  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Red  Crag  are  not  easy  to  de- 
termine, and  that  the  casts  of  the  shells  obtained  in  the  beds  near  Sudbury  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  exact  position  to  which  they  should  be  referred. 

Mr.  Seeley  stated  that  he  had  seen  fine  sections  of  Thanet-sands  fiiUy  ao  feel 
fkick  at  Hagley.  They  contained  sharks'  teeth.  The  sands  were  capped  with 
pebbles,  and  above  these  with  London-clay.  The  Woolwidk-beds  either  thin  out 
to  the  north  or  are  changed  to  sands  at  Hagley. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  inquired  as  to  the  number  of  species  that  could  be  identified 
with  true  Red  Oag  fossils.  He  thought  that  the  presence  of  phosphatic  nodules 
was  confirmatory  of  the  beds.  bek>i^g  to.  either  the  Red  or  the  Manunalifennni 
Ciag. 

Mr.  Godwin-Austen  nemsrked  that  the  occurrence  of  Thanct-sands  at  Sudbuiy 
was  a  ficict  of  much  geological  interest. 

Pro£  Ramsay  considered  that  freshwater  conditions  generally  succeed  marine, 
And  that  the  submeigence  of  the  Chalk  areas  was  followed  by  upheaval  of  kind. 

Pro£  Hughes  thoqgjit  that  the  base  of  the  Thanet-sands  could  not  represent  a 
lanH-wirface,  but  that  theie  bad  been  land  in>  the  neighbourhood  which  gave  rise 
to  fluviatilc  conditions^ 

Mr.  Whitaker,.  in  reply,  saidithat  he  tiionght  Mr.  Seeley  was  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing the  oocuncnoe  of  Thanet-beds  at  Haeley.  He  maintained  that  the  balance  of 
pffobabilkies  was  in  favour  of  the  beds  iwrred  by  him  to  the  Red  Crag  being  of 
that  age  tathev  than  drift. 

2.  "Notes  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Quaternary  Period  in  the 
lale  of  Portland  and  aroond  WejmonthJ'  By  Joseph  Prestwich, 
Esq.,  F.B.8.,  F.€kS. 

The  author  remarked  that  although  the  physioal  features  oon- 
meoted  with  ih»  later  geological  changes  in  ihi»  district  were  of  much 
interest,  they  had  lifiierto  attracted  little  attention.  Commencing 
with  the  oldest  drift-hedsy  he  showed  that  the  remains  of  one, 
formerly  more  extensile,  had  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland 
at  a  height  of  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  that  it  contained  the  remains 
of  the  Elephas  antiqwi^  EqumfoBmlis^  etc;  and  that  he  found  in 
4his  bed  a  number  of  pebbles  of  sandstone  and  ironstone  of  Tertiaiy 
age,  and  of  chert  from  the  Greensands,  whence  be  inferred  that,  as 
^ch  pebbles  could  not  now  pass  over  the  plain  of  Weymouth,  they 
must  have  done  so  before  that  area  was  denuded,  and  when  bridged 
tyrer  by  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds ;  for  the  pebbles  are  derived 
from  beds  which  are  only  in  tiiH  to  the  north  of  the  Weymouth 
district^  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  Portland. 
•Farther,  this  transport  must  have  taken  place  before  the  elevation  of 
the  north  end  of  Portland,  and  when  the-  slope  from  the  Bill  to  the 
Itidgeway  was  uniform  and  gradual  The  anticlinal  line,  which  has 
elevated  the  intermediate  area,  must  be  of  later  date  than  the  drift- 
bed. 

The  author  next  pnxseeded  to  notice  the  raised  beach  at  the  Bill 
of  Portland,  in  which  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
determined  26  species  of  Bhells»  two  of  them  not  now  living  in  the 
British  Channel,  and  one  new.  This  beach  contains  pebbles  of  the 
Devonshire  and  Oornwall  rocks^ 
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The  raised  "beach  Mr.  Prestwich  found  to  abut  against  an  old  cliff 
that  had  been  swamped  at  a  later  geological  period  by  a  land -wash, 
-which  had  levelled  it  and  the  old  sea-land  with  the  adjacent  land- 
surface.  The  mass  whidi  had  thus  awamped  the  dift  and  buried 
the  beach  consisted  of  loam  and  angular  debris,  the  latter  being  is 
larger  proportion  at  top.  In  the  loam  he  found  several  species  of 
.land  and  freshwater  shells  and  fragments  of  bones.  The  angular 
debris  consisted  of  pieces  of  the  local  rocks,  together  with  a  number 
^f  specimens,  which  by  their  organic  remains  were  shown  to  belong 
to  the  Middle  Purbedcs,  a  part  of  the  series  not  now  existing  in 
Portland.  A  similar  bed,  but  much  thicker,  was  then  described  at 
Chesilton,  in  the  north  of  the  island.  It  is  there  60  feet  thick,  and 
contains  large  blocks  of  Portland  stone  and  Portland  chert,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit,  which 
is  here  on  the  sea-level,  and  400  feet  lower  tlian  the  Portland 
escarpment  which  rises  above  it.  This  loam  and  angular  debris  the 
author  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  temporary  submergenoe  of  the 
land  to  a  depth  exceeding  the  hei^t  of  Portland,  and  by  which  the 
land  as  it  emerged  was  swept,  and  its  debris  carried  down  to  tbe 
iowest  levels,  with  the  remains  of  its  knd-animals  and  land  and 
freshwater  shells,  which  latter,  where  protected  by  large  masses  of 
loam  and  suddenly  entombed,  have  been  preserved  uninjured.  To 
this  deposit,  which  is  common  over  the  raised  beaches  on  the  sontii 
coast,  ^e  author  proposed  to  apply  the  term  *'  Land-wash." 

The  paper  concluded  with  a  shoi-t  notice  of  the  drift-beds  formed 
subsequently  to  the  denudation  of  the  Weymouth  district,  and  thete- 
fore  never  on  the  high-level  Portland  drift.  Amongst  these  was  one 
near  Weymouth  of  singular  character,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
subangular  fragments  of  Greensand  chert,  which  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  beds  nearer  than  Abbotsbury.  The  lower  drift  oC 
the  district  is  the  valley-gravel  of  Upway  and  Badipole,  in  which 
the  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius  have  been  found. 

Discussion. — The  Rev.  O.  Fisher  remarked  that  the  summit  of  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land was  capped  with  polished  pebbles.  Bones  of  Elephant  and  of  Boi  longifrmu^ 
with  a  slingstone,  were  found  on  a  ledge  in  a  fissure  at  the  top  of  the  talus,  together 
with  materials  from  the  surface  and  land-shells.  The  polished  pebbles  were  pro- 
duced by  water  containing  mud  filtering  through  them,  and  passing  below  mto 
fissures  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  stone  on  the  clay. 

Mr.  Topley  considered  that  the  date  of  the  disturbance  described  was  knr 
down  in  the  Drift  period.  A  part  of  the  drift  containing  Lower  Greensand 
pebbles  may  have  been  caused  by  an  unconformable  overlap. 

Prof.  Hughes  thought  that  the  whole  question  turned  upon  the  original  configu- 
ration of  the  country, — what  was  the  line  of  the  old  channel  in  the  old  river-vallef 
now  forming  the  English  Channel  ? 

Prof.  Ramsay  remarked  that  many  questions  were  raised  by  this  paper.  In  the 
anticlinal  of  the  Weald  the  Cretaceous  strata  are  accidentally  confoimable,  whilst 
more  to  the  west  the  Oolites  are  unconformable  to  the  Cretaceous.  The  mass  of 
.the  Eocene  passed  over  the  anticlinals  of  the  Portland  district ;  and  what  had 
-become  of  the  overlying  mass  ?  He  thought  that  it  had  probably  been  removed 
by  subaerial  influences. 

Mr.  Koch  referred  to  the  polishing  of  stones  in  river-beds,  which  be  had 
noticed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Jura,  and  stated  that  in  the 
river-beds  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  on  the  stones  and  preserves  their  polish. 

Mr.  Godwin-Austen  said  that  to  whatever  period  the  east  and  west  disturbaiiooi 
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might  be  ass^fiied,  they  were  evidently  compantiTely  recent.  The  phenomena 
shown  in  the  section  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich  corresponded  with  what  might 
be  observed  in  modem  beaches.  The  angular  gravels  might  be  due  to  glacial 
action. 

Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  stated  that  the  first  shell-sand  obtained  from  the  raised  beach 
.was  found  to  contain  fornu  identical  with  those  of  the  existing  beach,  but  the 
second  collection  gave  species  not  found  nearer  than  Scarborough  and  Dublin. 
He  referred  especially  to  the  presence  of  Cyprina  minuta — a  Greenland  form  found 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  rare  in  the  south  of  England,  but  common  in 
Shetland.  He  vegarded  the  raised  sea-beach  as  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
Scotland  containing  a  northern  £eiuna  ;  the  species  were  essentially  northern,  and 
no  Mediterranean  forms  were  met  with.  In  the  Selsea  raised  beach  the  species 
are  of  southern  forms. 

Mr.  Prestwich,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  fissures  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fisher  are 
mite  recent,  and  contain  remains  of  the  wild  boar.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ymt  raised  beacbe&  The  pebbles  he  considered  to  hafve  been  transported  before 
the  denudation. 

3.  *'Qii  the  Character  of  tho  Diamantiferous  Book  of  South 
Africa."  By  Pn^.  N*  Story  Maakelyne,  F.R^.,  F.G.S^  Keeper, 
and  Dr.  Flight,  Senior  ABsistant,  of  the  Mineralogioal  Department^ 
Britkh  Muaeum. 

In  this  paper  the  authors  confirmed  certain  statements  made  by 
one  of  them  from  a  superficial  examination  of  specimens  brought  to 
this  ooui^ry  by  Mr.  Dunn.  The  specimens  e3Eamined  and  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Flight  were  obtained  from  various  diggings  and  from  different 
depths,  down  to-  180  feet  in  the  case  of  one  mass  from  Colesberg 
Kopje.     Their  characters  ihroaghout  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  rock  consists  of  a  soft  and  somewhat  pulverulent  ground- 
mass,  composed  of  a  mineral  (soapy  to  the  touch)  of  a  light  yellowish 
odour  in  the  upper,  and  of  an  olive-green  to  bluish-grey  colour  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  excavations.  Interspersed  in  the  mass  are 
fragments  of  more  or  less  altered  shale,  and  a  micaceous-looking 
mineral  of  the  vermicuUte  group,  which  sometimes  becomes  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  the  rock,  which  also  contains  bright  green 
crystals  of  a  ferruginous  enstatite  (bronzite),  and  sometimes  a 
homblendie  mineral  closely  resembling  smaragdite.  A  pale  buff 
bronzite  occurs  in  larger  fragments  than  the  green  form  of  the 
mineral;  and  in  the  rock  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  an  altered  diallage  is 
present.  Opaline  silica,  in  the  form  of  hyalite  or  of  homstone,  is 
disseminated  through  the  greater  part  of  the  rock-masses,  and  they 
are  everywhere  penetrated  by  calcite. 

The  analyses  of  the  component  minerals  (given  in  detail  in  the 
paper)  show  that  this  once  igneous  rock  is  a  bronzite  rock  converted 
into  a  hydrated  magnesium  silicate,  having  the  chemical  characters 
of  a  hydrated  bronzite,  except  where  the  remains  of  crystals  have 
resisted  metamorphism.  Except  in  the  absence  of  olivine  and  the 
small  amount  of  augitic  mineral,  it  might  be  compared  with  the 
well-known  Lehrzolite  rock. 

The  diamonds  are  said  to  occur  most  plentifully,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively, in  the  neighbourhood  of  dykes  of  diorite  which  intersect  the 
hydrated  rock,  or  occur  between  it  and  the  horizontal  strata  through 
which  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  projected.  The  authors  compare 
the  characters  of  the   diamonds  found  in  different  positions,  and 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  source  is  not  rerj  remote  fima 
that  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

The  mineral  above  mentioned  as  resembling  vermicolite  is  de- 
scribed by  the  authors  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Yaalita 

4.  ''Note  on  a  nodi£ed  ferm  •of  Dinosaurian  Ilium,  hitherto 
reputed  Scapula,  indicative  of  a  new  Gknus,  or  possibly  of  a  new 
Order  of  ReptUes."    By  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  re-examines  Mantell's  ^Scapula  of  sen  uakmown  Bep- 
tile"« Owen's  "Scapula  of  Megalosanrus ? *',  and  addmoes  ressoiu 
for  considering  it  to  be  a  modified  Dinosaurian  ilium.  He  describes 
two  new  examples  of  the  bene  in  Dr.  Wilkias's  coUectiom,  contrasts 
them  with  undoubted  «capulffi  of  sundry  Dinosaurs  and  «xietiDg 
reptiles,  and  proves  their  essential  correspo&denee  with  tke  ilia  of 
known  DinosauiB. 

5.  "  Note  on  a  Beptilian  Tibia  and  Humerus  (probably  of  Hylmo- 
saurus),  from  the  Wealden  Formation  in  the  I^  of  Wight'*  By 
J.  W,  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  Ihis  communication  the  author  describes  two  saurian  limb- 
bones,  remarkable  for  the  gresit  -expansion  of  their  articular  «nds, 
and  the  shortness  and  smallness  of  (heir  shaft.  The  features  of  the 
tibia  are  more  like  those  of  the  tibia  of  Mylassaurus  than  of  any 
other  Dinosaur.  Tliis  resemblance,  and  the  suitability  of  the  hnmems 
to  the  very  massive  articular  ead  of  the  Hylnosaurian  scapula,  dis- 
pose the  author  to  cefer  the  bones  to  this  Saurian. 

IL— June  24th,  1874,— John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  m 
the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  New  Carboniferous  Polyzoa."  By  Prof.  John  Toung,  M.D., 
F.O.S.,  and  John  Young,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow 
University. 

The  authors  described  two  new  forms  of  Polysoa  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  shales  near  Glasgow.  For  one  of  these  they 
proposed  to  form  a  new  genus,  AcUnoaioma,  allied  to  Fenestella, 
with  the  frond  erect,  and  poriferous  on  one  face  only,  and  with  the 
fenestrules  oblong.  The  species  they  named  A^  foneairatum.  The 
second  species  was  described  under  the  name  of  Glaueofwme  steUipora. 

2.  "  On  Pal4B0<wrffne  and  other  Poly  coal  Appendages."  By  Prof. 
John  Toung,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  and  John  Young,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  Hun- 
terian Museum,  Glasgow  University. 

The  authors  maintained  that  the  structures  described  by  MM. 
Duncan  and  Jenkins  under  the  oame  of  PaUMcoryne  are  not  inde- 
pendent organisms,  but  mere  processes  -of  the  Polyzoa  on  which 
they  occur,  the  cells  at  the  base  being  only  the  cells  of  the  Polyzoa. 
They  stated  that  the  tissues  of  the  two  structures  are  perfectly  con- 
tinuous, that  the  "  dactylose  basal  lobes "  are  the  branches  of  the 
Polyzoon  of  which  the  processes  are  continuations,  that  the  stem, 
capitulum,  and  branches  of  the  processes  are  solid,  that  there  is  no 
normal  aperture  in  the  <»if)itulum,  that  the  stems  do  not  always 
bear  capitula,  even  when  they  give  off  branches,  and  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  mere  processes  without  either  capitulum  or  branches. 
Aooordii]^  to  their  observations,  the  stellate  prooesses  called  PakMh 
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coryM  are  given  off  chiefly  from  the  poriferous  face,  and  the  other 
prooessee  from  the  poriferous  and  non-poriferous  faces,  and  from  the 
edge  and  base  of  the  frond.  The  authors  did  not  express  any  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  function  of  these  prooesses,  but  they  suggested  that 
those  given  off  from  the  non-poriferous  face  and  from  the  base  of 
oalyoine  fronds,  may  serve  as  adventitious  roots,  and  those  given  off 
from  the  margins  and  from  the  poriferous  face  near  the  margins, 
may  be  irregularities  of  growth,  unless  they  are  the  commencement 
of  new  fronds. 

DiscuHsioN.  —Prof.  Duncan  remarked  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  those  critics 
who  differed  from  orinnal  investigators  in  matters  of  fact  did  not  correspond  with 
them  before  offering  their  views  to  the  Society.  Had  this  course  been  taken  in  this 
instance,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  necemty  of  explaining  Prof,  and  Mr.  Young's 
errors  of  observation,  and  of  snowing  that  they  had  not  as  yet  comprehended  either 
the  anatomj  or  the  classificatory  position  of  Faktocoryne.  fie  objected  to  PalsBosoic 
Polyzoa  being  saddled  with  such  "  appendages  "  as  Falaocoryne,  because  no  modem 
form  had  anHhinr  like  them,  for  they  could  not  be  compared  with  the  avicularia  or 
with  vibracma.  Moreover  the  base  of  FtUmoeoryne  sat  upon,  covered,  and  destroyed 
numerous  cells  of  the  Polysoon.  It  could  not  therefore  be  a  sterile  or  any  form  of 
appendage,  but  most  be  looked  upon  as  parasitic  in  the  sense  already  explained  by 
him  andjiis  colleague  Mr.  Jenkins.  Of  course  there  being  no  screws  or  pegs  ia 
Palflsosoic  times,  the  Tatmocoryne  could  odIj  attach  itself  by  a  fusion  of  its  hard  parts 
with  those  of  the  Polyzoon.  Such  oivanic  connexion  is  common  enough  between 
modem  parasites  and  their  hosts.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  morphology  of 
2*aUBocoryn$  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  drawings  had  been  admirably  executed  by  the 
artist,  and  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  such  opinions  as  those  expressed  by 
Prof.  Toung  had  occurred  to  them.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  ornamentation  of 
PakBoeoryn$  was  mimetic  of  that  of  the  Polyzoon,  and  that  the  stems,  capitulum,  and 
arms  were  originally  hollow.  He  exhibited  drawings  and  specimens  showing  the 
fistulose  condition  of  the  arms  (from  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland).  When  the  stractoree  were  perfectly  fossilized,  they  were  of  course  solid, 
but  the  orif^nal  central  tube  could  be  distinguished  in  most  instances  by  the  nature  of 
the  mineralization.  Prof.  Toung  had  mistaken  pieces  of  FmesUUa  for  Fataoeorym^ 
and  had  not  distin^ished  the  stolens  of  the  Polyzoon  from  the  arms  of  the  hydroid. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  among  recent  Polvzoa  there  itf  only  one  genus  that  has  an 
appendage  at  all  similar  to  FaUtooorytte,  lliis  appendaee,  however,  is  very  small  in 
eomparisnn  with  the  individual  Polyzoon,  whilst  the  base  of  PakBoeoryne  covers 
60  cells  of  the  Fent»UUa.  He  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  so  large  a  surface  should 
be  sterile  or  useless. 

3.  "The  Steppes  of  Siheria."  By  Thomas  Belt,  Esq.,  F.G.S, 
The  author  descrihed  the  portion  of  the  Siherian  steppes  traversed 
by  him  as  consisting  of  sand  and  loam.  The  best  section  seen  by 
him  was  at  Pavlodar,  where  he  found  1  foot  of  surface  soil,  20  feet 
of  stratified  reddish-hrown  sand,  ¥rith  lines  of  small  gravel,  8  feet  of 
light-coloured  sandy  silt,  15  feet  of  coarse  sand,  with  lines  of  small 
pebbles,  and  1  line  of  large  ones,  and  6  feet  of  clayey  unlaminated 
silt,  with  fragments  of  the  bed  rock  in  its  lower  half,  the  bed  rock 
being  Magnesian  Limestone  much  crushed  at  the  top.  South  of 
Pavlodar  the  surface  was  covered  with  pebbles,  which  became  larger 
in  advancing  southward,  until  the  soil  was  fuU  of  large  angular 
quartz  boulders.  Further  south  the  bed-rock  comes  to  the  surface 
in  ridges  and  low  hills,  increasing  in  height  until  some  of  them 
attain  2000  feet.  All  the  rock-surfaoes  were  much  shattered,  as  if 
by  the  action  of  frost,  but  they  showed  no  signs  of  glacier-action. 
The  ridges  and  hills  were  separated  by  plains  composed  of  sandy 
elay>  wi^  numerous  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  zooks  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  aocomited  for  bj  ihe  author  on 
the  supposition  that  they  formed  a  series  of  shailow  lakes,  frozen 
over  in  winter,  and  that  the  ioe  on  breaking  up  carried  away  frag- 
ments of  the  rocks.  The  distribution  of  the  boulders  on  the  plain 
north  of  the  ridges  was  also  attributed  to  floating  ioe. 

The  generally  accepted  marine  origin  of  the  great  plain  was  said 
to  be  negatived  by  the  absence  of  sea  shells  in  its  deposits,  whilst 
Cyrena  fluminalis  occurs  in  them.  The  author  regards  them  as 
deposits  from  a  great  expanse  of  fresh  water  kept  back  by  a  barrier 
of  polar  ice  descending  far  towards  the  south.  In  its  greatest  ex- 
tension this  ice-barrier  would  produce  the  crushing  of  the  bed-rock; 
tod  as  it  retreated,  the  water  coming  down  from  the  higher  ground 
in  the  south  would  cover  a  continually  increasing  surface. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Drew  thought  that  the  deposits  had  a  lacustrine  aspect.  Their 
nearest  parallel  was  to  be  foand  m  the  great  plain  of  India,  the  oiigin  of  which  wu 
not  qnite  clear,  although  it  had  perhaps  originated  as  a  delta.  Me  did  not  think 
that  the  eround  had  been  covered  by  an  ice-cap. 

Mr.  Hulke  believed  that  the  author's  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  deporits  wis 
correct.  He  thought  that  the  plains  of  Hungary  were  of  a  similar  nature,  their 
freshwater  deposits  having  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Danube,  changing  what  had  been  a  dry  plain  into  a  vast  lake.  The  effects  described 
by  the  author  might  hare  been  produced  by  a  rise  of  land  in  the  north. 

Prof.  Ansted  remarked  that  the  extent  of  the  country  under  consideration  might 
be  estimated  roughly  at  3,000,000  square  miles,  and  asked  whether  thin  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  area  of  a  freshwater  lake.  If  so,  whence  did  the  water  xome  and 
where  did  it  go  F     Ue  thought  such  a  phenomenon  of  very  unlikely  occurrence. 

Mr.  Belt,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  marine  ^eory  had  had 
no  supporters.  He  maintained  as  a  fact  that  if  a  barrier  were  placed  across  the 
country,  the  numerous  rivers  would  soon  flood  its  whole  surface. 

4.  <'0n  the  Microscopic  Structure  and  Composition  of  British 
Carboniferous  Dolerites."     By  S.  AUport,  Esq.,  F  G.S. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  supply  further  and  conclusiye 
evidence  to  show  that  there  are  dolerites  and  basalts  of  Carboni- 
ferous age  whose  original  mineral  constitution  is  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  later  Tertiary  periods,  those  of  both  ages  present- 
ing the  same  varieties  of  structure,  and  that  the  great  alterations 
which  most  of  the  older  rocks  have  undergone,  constitute  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  groups.  The  author  describes  at  some 
length  the  various  constituents  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 
felspar,  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  mica,  apatite,  glassy  matrix,  eta 
He  next  describes  the  occurrence  of  dolerites  in  the  Midland  Coal* 
fields,  Ireland,  Edinburgh,  Arran,  etc. 

In  conclusion  he  draws  attention  to  the  many  variations  in  com- 
position and  texture  in  the  same  rock-mass,  and  accounts  for  them 
thus: — If  the  lava  were  simply  in  a  viscid  state,  with  the  ingre- 
dients imperfectly  mixed,  portions  of  it  must,  on  consolidation, 
contain  them  in  various  proportions,  just  as  is  known  to  be  the  case 
lit  imperfectly  fused  slags. 

He  maintains  that  there  is  an  absolute  identity  of  oomposition, 
structure,  and  mode  of  occurrence  in  these  eruptive  rocks  of  veiy 
widely  separated  geological  periods,  and  that  therefore  they  should 
be  placed  in  one  group. 

5.  **  Additional  Bemarks  on  Boulders,  with  a  particular  referenoa 
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to  ^  group  of  very  large  and  far-travelled  erratics  in  Llanarmoa 
parish,  Denbighshire."     By  D.  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  P.G.S. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  a  namber  of  northern-drift  boulders 
in  addition  to  those  he  had  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  describes 
several  large  felspathic  boulders  found  up  to  a  height  of  about 
1750  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Cefn-y-fedw,  N.  of  Llangollen.  He 
then  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  drifts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corwen,  and  of  some  large  felspathic  boulders,  probably 
from  the  Arenig  mountains,  which  are  generally  found  on  the  sur- 
face, or  interposed  between  the  lower  Boulder-day  and  an  upland 
extension  of  the  middle  sand  of  the  plains.  The  main  part  of  the 
paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  numerous  group 
of  very  large  and  far- travel  led  felspathic  boulders  in  the  parish  of 
Llanarmon.  Denbighshire.  The  author  refers  particularly  to  a  re- 
markable slickensided  boulder,  and  to  the  great  "  Immovable  Stone" 
at  Maendigychwyn  (now  called  Eryrys),  about  1150  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  is  the  largest  far-transported  boulder  he  has  heard  of  in 
the  British  Isles.  He  stated  a  number  of  facts  and  considerations 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Llanarmon  boulders,  along  with 
those  further  N.  and  W.,  must  have  come  all  the  way  from  Snowdon; 
and  that  they  were  floated  over  passes  or  cols  in  the  intervening 
ranges  of  hills  by  icebergs  or  coast-ice  about  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Boulder-clay  period.  He  concluded  by  noticing  the  necessity  for  a 
personal  examination  of  boulders,  instead  of  relying  on  answers  to 
queries,  and  stated  that  about  Llanarmon  the  felspathic  boulders  are 
called  "  gaanite  tumblers,"  while  in  Cheshire  all  kinds  of  boulders 
are  called  "  marble  stones." 

6.  "  Note  on  the  Bingera  Diamond-fields."  By  Archibald  Liver- 
•idge,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  commenced  by  describing  the  general  characters  of 
the  older  Australian  Diamond-field  of  the  Mudgee  or  Cudgegong 
District  The  Bingera  Diamond-field  is  situated  in  a  basin  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Drummond  Range,  the  encircling  hills  being  of 
Carboniferous  or  Devonian  age.  The  diamantiferous  drift  occurs  in 
patches  in  the  basin,  which  is  invaded  by  spurs  of  basalt  The  rock 
under  the  drift  is  an  argillaceous  shale,  and  here  and  there  are  out- 
crops of  a  siliceous  conglomerate.  The  diamonds  have  hitherto 
been  worked  only  at  the  surface.  The  author  mentions  the  principal 
minerals  found  associated  with  the  diamonds,  which  are  generally 
small,  and  their  crystalline  forms  not  very  well  developed.  He  also 
remarks  on  the  general  accordance  in  the  geological  constitution  of 
various  diamantiferous  districts. 

7.  "  Bemarks  on  the  Working  of  the  Molar  Teeth  of  the  Dtpro- 
todon."  By  Gerard  Krefft,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Communicated  by  the 
President 

In  this  paper  the  author  criticized  a  figure  of  the  lower  molars  of 
Diproiodon,  published  by  Professor  Owen,  on  the  ground  that  the 
teeth  are  represented  in  it  in  an  unabraded  state,  and  stated  that 
when  the  last  tooth  breaks  through  the  gum,  the  first  of  the  series  is 
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always  worn  flat    He  also  remarked  on  tbe  peouliar  modifioatioa  fA 
the  premolar  in  the  genus  Dipraiodofu 

8.  "  DeRcription  of  Species  of  Chteieiee  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
Bocks  of  North  America."  By  Prof.  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.aS. 

In  this  paper  the  author  accepted  the  union  of  ChceieUi  and 
Sitnopora  made  by  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime,  and  stated  thst 
Montiadipor^,  D'Orb.,  and  Nebfdipora,  McCoy,  also  seemed  to  him 
to  belong  to  the  same  generic  group,  for  which  he  proposed  to 
employ  the  name  Chcetetea.  The  genus  thus  defined  he  proposed  to 
divide  into  four  groups,  under  which  he  described  the  following 
North- American  species : — 

Group  I.  Bamose  species : — 
C,  Dalei,  mgosmSi  pnlckeUus,  and  Fleteheri,  M.-Edw.  and  Haime ; 
C.  gracilis,  James;   and  C.  approximaiua,  attritus,  delicatulw,  Wh 
dnlasus,  Jamesi,  and  rhombieus,  sp.  nov. 

Group  IT.  Frondescent  and  Palmate  species : — 
0»  fnammulatuB,  M.-Edw.  and  Haime ;  frondosue,  D'Orb.  (?) ;  and 
elaiJiratMhu,  James. 

Group  IIL  Massive  and  Discoid  species : — 
C,  petropeUtanuB,  Pand.;  and  diecoideus,  James ;  and 

Group  IV.  Encrusting  species : — 
C,  papiUmUts,  McOoy ;  and  carUcans  and  Orfom,  sp.  nov. 
Most  of  the  species  are  from  the  Cincinnati  group  near  Cincinnati. 

9.  ''On  the  Composition  and  Structure  of  the  Bony  Palate  of 
Ctenodus:'  By  L.  C.  Miall,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Pro£  P.  Martin 
Duncan,  F,B,&,  F.Q.S. 

The  specimen  noticed  by  the  author  was  obtained  from  the  Low^ 
Main  Coal-seam  of  Newsham,  Northumberland.  The  component 
bones  are  a  parasphenoid  and  a  pair  of  pteiygo-palatals.  Tlie  left 
dental  plate  agrees  with  the  type  of  Ctenodua  mstoitrs,  Agassiz,  in 
the  Leeds  Museum.  The  author  describes  the  bones  and  teeth  is 
detail.  He  regards  Ctenodua  as  closely  related  to  CeratoduB  in  the 
structure  of  the  palate,  and  as  differing  but  little  from  the  Devonian 
Dipterm, 

10.  "  Notes  on  a  Bailway  Section  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  BhadticB 
between  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Fenny  Compton,  and  on  the  oocor- 
renoe  of  the  Bheetics  near  Eineton  and  the  Insect-beds  near  Knowle 
in  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Bhsdtics  near 
Leicester."    By  the  Bev.  P.  B.  Biodie,  M.A.,  P.G.S. 

This  paper  consists  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  strata  exposed 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  railway-station  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  at  Eineton,  and  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Insect- 
beds  near  Enowle  in  Warwickshire.  The  author  also  reooxds  ths 
discovery  of  the  Bheetics  near  Leicester  by  Mr.  Harrison.  The 
following  is  the  section  at  the  brick-pit  at  the  base  of  the  Spinney 
Hills  in  ascending  order: — twenty  feet  of  red  and  blue  marls, 
twenty  feet  of  ha^  fissnred  sandy  marl  containing  fiah-soalas,  and 
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fifteen  feet  of  black  and  light-ooloured  shales  full  of  fossils.    The 
beds  appear  to  dip  to  the  S.£. 

11.  <'  The  Besemblances  of  lehthyosauiian  Bones  to  the  Bones  of 
other  Animals."    By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

Hitherto  in  comparative  anatomy  the  term  affinilr^  has  been 
Tagaely  ased  in  treating  of  the  extinct  groups.  In  this  paper  the 
author  endeavoured  to  giv«  precision  to  the  term  Ichthyosauriaa  by 
analyzing  the  -characters  of  the  .Ichthyosaurian  skeleton  into  the 
resemblances  which  it  presents  to  the  skeletons  of  other  vertebratee. 
lehtkyosaurian  characters  are  subdivided  into  Mammalian,  Avian, 
CrooodtHan,  Chelonian,  Lacertilian,  Cameleonian,  Bhynchocephaltan, 
Opbidian,  Uredelan,  Piscine,  Plesiosamrian,  Dinosaurian,  Dioynodont, 
and  Labyrinthodont.  By  thus  classifying  the  characters  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  affinities  <of  tke  lehthyosanxiam  type  may  be  rendered 
evident 

12.  "The  Besemblances  of  Plesiesanrian  Bones  with  ttie  Bones 
of  other  Animals."     By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F,L.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Plesio- 
laanan  skeleton. 

18.  ^'Od  the  Tibia  of  MegahmU,  a  large  Strnthioss  Bird  from 
the  London  Clay."     By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L,S.,  F.G.S. 

The  amthor  described  the  distal  portion  of  a  right  tibia  of  a  large 
ttruthious  bird  from  the  London  Clay  of  Eastchureh  in  Sheppey. 
The  only  living  types  approximating  to  it  are  the  Apteryx,  which 
similarly  has  the  shaft  at  the  back  of  the  distal  articulation,  and  the 
Emu,  which  similarly  has  the  shaft  compressed  from  back  to  front 
The  author  considered  that  the  skull  named  by  Prof.  Owen  Dasorme 
might,  if  it  belonged  to  a  bird,  be  referred  to  Megalemia;  but  he 
detailed  considerations  which  led  him  to  saggest  that  Da8ortd$  may 
possibly  be  a  fish. 

14.  "  On  Cervical  and  Dorsal  VertebrsB  of  Crocodilus  cantahrigieMtt, 
Seeley,  from  the  Cambridge  Upper  Greensand."  By  Harry  Govier 
Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  in  detail  a  cervical  and  a  dorsal  vertebra  of 
a  procoelotts  Crocodile  from  the  Cambridge  Upper  Greensand,  which 
in  the  main  presented  the  character  of  a  young  existing  Crocodile 
oonpled  with  distinctive  features.  The  centrum  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra is  oblique,  and  the  nearal  canal  of  the  doi»al  vertebra  is  small 
as  in  H}fpo9auru$,    Hie  species  is  of  small  size. 

15.  '*0n  the  Base  of  a  large  Lacertian  Skull  from  the  Potton 
Sands."    By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  specimen  was  interpreted  by  the  author  as  the  anchylosed  baai- 
occipital  and  basisphenoid  of  a  IXnosaur.  It  showed  a  resemblance 
to  Grocodilefs  in  its  posterior  aspect,  but  in  all  other  respects  was 
Lacertian ;  it  makes  a  dose  approximation  to  Hatteria^  and  in  no 
respect  shows  affinity  to  birds.  The  pterygoid  processes  look  down- 
ward, and  the  basioccipital  condyle  k>oks  downward  and  backward. 
The  base  of  the  brain-cavity  is  long  and  narrow,  while  its  anterior 
border  oozresponda  to  an  imperfeotiy  ossified  fibro-cartilage  seen  in, 
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the  same  position  in  Hatlerta.  The  author  did  not  regard  the  sped* 
men  as  giving  support  to  Prof.  Huxley's  hypothesis  of  tbe  Ayiaa 
affinities  of  Dinosaurs. 

16.  '*  A  Section  through  the  Devonian  Strata  of  West  Somerset" 
By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  KG.S. 

In  1867  the  author  had  visited  the  Devonian  country  in  search 
of  the  fault  which  Mr.  Jukes  supposed  to  traverse  Devon  and  West 
Somerset  He  satisfied  himself  by  sectional  evidence  that  no  fault 
existed;  and  in  a  section  from  Hurlstone  Point  to  Brushford  has 
noted  down  the  mineral  character  of  the  successive  groups  of  strata 
forming  the  country ;  and  the  only  folds  of  the  strata  seen  by  him  on 
that  line  of  section.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Etheridge's  detailed 
grouping  of  the  rocks  was  better  suited  to  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
country  than  West  Somerset,  and  that  for  that  region  the  divisions 
of  strata  used  by  Mr.  Jukes  were  convenient 

17.  ''On  the  Pectoral  Arch  and  Fore  Limb  of  Ophthalmoaaunu:' 
By  Harry  Govier  Seeley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Q.S. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  pectoral  arch  in  lek- 
thyoaaurus,  the  author  described  parts  of  a  skeleton  discovered  by 
Mr.  Leeds  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  on  which  he  founded  the  g^ius 
Opktha  Imosawiu, 

The  pectoral  aroh  comprised  the  usual  bones,  but  their  relation  to 
each  other  was  unusual.  The  clavicles  form  a  strong  arch;  the 
lateral  clavicles  join  behind  by  interlacing  sutund  union,  and  not  by 
overlap ;  while  in  front  the  episternum  (or  interclavicle)  is  wedged 
in  between  them  so  as  to  divide  them.  The  ooracoids  are  expanded 
and  grasped  by  the  clavicles  in  a  depression  in  their  margins;  the 
scapula  is  large. 

The  huoLerus  shows  the  usual  lohthyosaurian  characters,  and  has 

■  three  facets  at  the  distal  end.     To  these  correspond  three  bones  in 

the  fore  arm,  the  olecranon  ossification  being  two-thirds  as  large  as 

the  radius.    The  single  row  of  carpal  bones  includes  four  elements. 

18.  ''The  Glacial  Phenomena  of  the  Eden  Valley  and  the  Western 
Part  of  the  Yorkshire  Dale  District"  By  J.  G.  Goodchild,  Esq. 
Communicated  by  H.  W.  Bristow,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation,  in  a  northward  direction,  of  the 
investigation  of  glacial  phenomena  which  formed  the  matter  of  a 
paper  lately  read  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Tiddeman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Journal.  It  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  district  treated  of,  the  occurrence  of  ice-scratches,  glacial  erosion, 
and  glacial  drift  The  author  considers  that  the  phenomena  re- 
corded by  him  could  not  possibly  have  been  produced  by  floating 
ice,  and  therefore  must  have  been  caused  by  l^d-ice.  In  the  drift 
he  finds  evidence  of  a  flow  of  ioe  from  the  south  side  of  the  Scottish 
Southern  uplands,  and  that  the  ioe  which  filled  the  Eden  Valley 
seems  to  have  had  two  opposite  directions,  the  local  ice  flowing 
from  the  high  land  of  the  south,  pressing  outwards  far  to  the  north 
of  the  currents  which  flowed  eastwards,  the  latter  currents  of  ice 
going  up  the  Eden  Valley,  but  apparently  not  having  ground  down 
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the  ridges  of  the  high  land  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  At  the 
same  time  the  author  provea  that  it  must  have  passed  over  to -the 
lower  levels,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  deepened  many  of  the  valleys 
whioh  happened  to  lie  in  its  couree.  He  considers  that  the  Sootch 
ioe  could  not  well  have  exceeded  2400  or  2500  feet  in  thickness ;  and 
finally  arrives  at  these  conclusions: — that  angular  moraine-like  drift 
of  tha  high  ground,  the  upper  and  lower  tills,  the  deposits  which 
form  the  eskers,  and  the  numerous  stranded  boulders,  are  the  result 
of  the  melting  of  a  vast  thickness  of  land-ice,  charged  throughout 
with  stones  and  boulders  of  nearly  every  kind  of  rock  occurring 
within  the  area  in  whioh  the  body  of  the  ice  originated. 

19.  ''Geological  Observations  made  on  a  Yisit  to  the  Chaderkul, 
Thian  Shan  range."     By  Dr.  F.  Stoliczka,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
district  traversed  by  him  in  his  journey  from  near  Kashgar  to  lake 
Chaderkul  on  the  Russian  frontier,  a  distance  of  about  112  miles, 
his  route  lying  among  the  southern  branches  of  the  Thian  Shan 
range. 

Three  principal  ridges  were  crossed.  The  first,  or  "  Artush  ridge," 
consisted  of  newer  Tertiary  deposits  of  bedded  clay  and  sand,  mostly 
of  a  yellowi.^h- white  colour.  These  "Artush  beds"  were  traced  by 
the  author  for  a  distance  of  22  miles.  The  southern  slopes  of  this 
range  were  covered  with  gravel  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  which 
passes  into  a  conglomerate  with  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet. 

The  second,  or  "  Kokan  range,"  is  formed  on  the  southern  side  of 
old  sedimentary  rocks,  whilst  the  northern  is  occupied  by  newer 
Tertiary  deposits  and  basaltic  rocks,  the  former  consisting  of  shales 
and  limestones,  in  which  the  author  found  some  fossils,  inducing 
him  to  refer  them  to  the  Trias.  These  are  succeeded  by  some  dark- 
coloured  shales,  slates,  and  sandstones,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to 
the  north. 

On  the  denuded  edges  of  these  the  newer  Tertiaries  rest,  consist- 
ing of  sandstones  interstratified  with  basaltic  rocks.  These  latter 
increase  in  thickness  till  just  beyond  Kulja  an  old  "somma"  is 
reached,  with  perpendicular  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  1500  feet 
above  the  river.  The  cone  of  the  volcano  has  disappeared  by  sub- 
sidence. 

The  third  ridge,  "  Terek-tagh,"  consists  of  old  sedimentary  rooks, 
chiefly  limestcmes. 

20.  "  Note  upon  a  rpcent  Discovery  of  Tin-ore  in  Tasmania."  By 
Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  states  that  the  ore  has  been  found  in 
large  masses  in  8it^,  and  that  the  containing  rock  is  lithologically 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  ternary  granite  which  forms  the  whole 
of  the  stanniferous  country  of  Queensland.  The  discovery  was 
made  at  Mount  Bischoff,  in  the  M.W.  portion  of  Tasmania,  bnt  as 
the  district  is  covered  by  scrub  an  exact  estimate  of  the  exposed 
i  of  stanniferous  rock  is  as  yet  impossibile.     It  does  not  appear  to 
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exceed  a  few  hnnclred  aores»    Laxge  qtiantities  of  stream-tifi  hsv^ 
beeB  already  obtained. 

21.  ''  Note  on  the  OocoTrenee  of  a  Labyrintbodool  in  ihe  Toredale 
Bocks  of  Wenfileydale."  By  L.  C.  Miall,  Esq.  ObixMnanicated  by 
Prof.  Huxley,  r.E.S.,  P.GA 

The  author  briefly  describes  a  specimen,  discovered  by  Mr.  W. 
Horae,  of  Leybum,  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  there,  oom- 
prising  casts  of  five  bones.  Two  of  these  are  probably  tibue.  Owing 
to  their  fragmentary  nature  the  others  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  author  considers  that  these  bones  belong  to  an  animal 
of  higher  rank  than  any  known  fish,  and  thinks  thait  the  Lower 
Ooal-measurea  of  GlcMgow,  with  Loaamma,  may  be  of  earlier  date 
ihan  the  Yoredale  Bocks. 

22.  '^Geological  Notes  on  the  Boute  traversed  by  the  Yarknnd 
Embassy,  from  Shahidolla  to  Yarkund  and  Eashgar.^  By  Dr.  R 
Stoliczka,  F.G.S. 

The  author  desoribed  the  rocks  observed  by  him  along  the  conrae 
•of  the  Earakash  river  and  through  the  Sanju  pass  as  chiefly  meta- 
morphic,  and  very  highly  incUned,  nntQ  near  Yam  sedimentary 
rocks  rest  unconformably  on  the  schists.  These  are  probably 
Palaeozoia  Later  rocks  occur  near  the  camp  Eiwaz,  some  re- 
sembling the  rocks  of  the  Nahun  group,  and  underlain  by  deposits 
containing  Carboniferous  fossils.  At  Sanju  coarse  grey  calcareous 
sandstones  and  chloritic  marls  of  Cretaceous  age  occur.  True  Ldss 
occurs  in  some  of  the  valleys. 

23.  <<The  Htematite  Deposits  of  Whitehaven  and  Fumesa."  By 
J.  D.  Eendall,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  deposits  of  nsdmatite  occur  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter,  and  nearly  all  those  worked  in  tha 
two  districts  are  found  in  the  Mountain -limestone.  They  occur  at 
all  levels  in  the  limestone,  and  generally  near  faults ;  their  dip  ii 
the  same  as  that  of  the  beds  in  which  they  lie.  Their  longest  axis 
almost  always  corresponds  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  Their 
internal  nature  varies  at  the  two  localities.  The  Whitehaven 
hematite  is  much  more  compact  than  that  of  Furness.  In  the 
latter  place  it  contains  fossils  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  author  considers  the  hsBmatites  to  have  been  deposited  by 
water,  coming  probably  from  the  Coal-measures,  containing  bi- 
carbonate of  ii*on.  The  author  believes  that  they  were  probably 
deposited  after  the  Millstone-grit,  but  before  the  Permian. 

24.  "Notes  on  the  Physical  Characters  .and  Mineralogy  of  New- 
foundland.**    By  John  Milne,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  in  considerable  detail  the 
physical  characters  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  with  regard  to  its 
surface  configuration  and  coast  outline,  the  traces  of  ice-action  dis- 
played in  it,  and  its  mineral  resources.  The  details  of  the  latter  ars 
given  under  the  heads  of  the  various  localities  visited  by  the  author. 

25.  '*  Notes  on  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  North-western  Arabia." 
By  John  Milne,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
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In  this  paper  the  ftathor  described  in  great  detail  the  geological 
observations  made  by  him  during  a  journey,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beke,  in  the  Sinaitio  peninsula* 

26.  « Giants'  Kettles  at  Christiana."  By  MM.  W.  C.  Brogger 
and  H.  H.  Rensch.     Communicated  by  Prof.  Ejerulf,  F.M.O.8. 

The  authors  first  refer  to  the  popular  notices  about  Giants'  kettles, 
and  describe  in  detail  a  number  of  these  pits,  which  were  ezamiined 
and  emptied  near  Christiania.  They  then  mention  the  theories 
concerning  their  origin.  From  their  own  fieicts  and  reading  they 
conclude  that  many  of  these  remarkable  pits  were  made  at  the 
bottom  of  "Moulins"  during  a  glacial  period,  when  the  locality  was 
covered  with  ice  on  the  scale  of  existing  ice  in  Greenland.  The 
contents  of  these  pits  are  traced  to  their  parent  rocks,  which  are 
higher  up  towards  the  great  valley  of  Gulbransdal,  in  which  glacial 
phenomena  abound*  They  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  moraine 
matter  was  washed  off  the  glacier-ice  from  time  to  time,  and  left  in 
the  pits  at  last 

llie  Society  then  adjourned  till  the  4th  November,  1874. 


# 
AMFSICENTRTTM  IN  A  NEW  HORIZON. 

Sib, — ^While  carefully  looking  over  a  series  of  fossil  teeth  from 
the  Sub-carboniferous  Limestone,  near  Kichmond,  that  bad  been 
lying  in  my  cabinet  for  some  time,  I  discovered  two  beautiful  scales 
of  MegcUichtkys,  and  an  undoubted  jaw  of  Amphicentrum  nearly 
perfect  It  is  principally  to  the  jaw  that  I  desire  to  direct  attention, 
for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  remains  of  Amphicentrum  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  ^Limestone  itself,  though  they  have  been  obtained 
from  the  shales  both  above  and  below  it,  and  are  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures.  This  specimen  is 
larger  than  the  jaws  usually  found  in  the  more  recent  formation, 
being  half  an  inch  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
articular  extremity ;  it  presents  two  ridges,  which  are  joined  for 
some  distance  along  the  anterior  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  jaw, 
bat  which  diverge  widely  as  they  proceed  backwards ;  these  ridges 
are  denticulated,  and  the  denticles  are  most  distinct  on  the  posterior 
portion,  where  they  resemble  small  rounded  tubercles.  The  whole 
of  the  exposed  surface  is  very  plentifully  covered  with  minute  pores, 
which  give  it  an  irregularly  granular  aspect  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  this  specimen  to  the  same  species  as  that  found  in  the 
Coal-measures,  and  named  A.  grantdosum,  Young.  The  interest 
attached  to  this  discovery  is  increased  when  we  remember  that  the 
remains  found  in  the  Coal-shales  must  have  belonged  to  fishes  that 
existed  in  lakes,  rivers,  or  estuaries,  while  the  fishes  that  lived  during 
the  formation  of  the  Sub-carboniferor«  ^Jmestone  must  have  roamed 
in  salt  water;  Amphicentrum  must,  therefore,  have  lived  both  in  fresh 
and  salt  waters,  like  some  modem  fishes. 
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The  remainder  of  the  teeth  in  this  ooUeotion  belong  to  Gadodm, 
CochlioduSy  Helodus,  Petalodua^  Fleurodus,  and  Priatodu»,  many  of 
which  fishes  are  also  found  in  the  Upper  Coal-measuxes,  and  there- 
fore existed  in  both  waters.  W.  J.  Barkas,  M.B.C.S.E.,  etc. 


PALEOZOIC  STARFISHES. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  another  Palseozoic  Starfish  to  your 
very  excellent  list  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Maqazihs, 
and  which  you  have  probably  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  genus 
CrihdUiea,  G.  Tate  {G.  carbonarius,  G.  Tate),  Proceedings  Berwick- 
shire Nat.  Field  Club,  v.  p.  71,  obtained  from  a  Sandstone  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  near  Shilbottle,  Alnwick. 

Edotbuboh,  Avffutt  10,  1874.  B.  EthS&IDQX,  Juh. 


PROTOGINE, 

Sib, — ^In  a  very  recent  number  of  the  Academy  mention  is  made 
of  a  fossil,  in  the  Museum  at  Turin,  of  considerable  interest:  a  frag- 
ment of  protogine  containing  remains  of  plants,  which  are  supposed 
to  prove  the  sedimentary  origin  of  that  rock.  But  may  not  the  so- 
called  Protogine  be  a  sedimentary  rock  formed  of  the  elements  of 
Protogine,  and  whose  history  is  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  varieties 
of  the  so-called  Arkose.and  named  by  some  French  geologists  ^rantie 
riginSrS  or  recompoa^  f  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  excellent  description  of 
the  volcanic  district  of  Central  France,  speaks  of  such  a  rook  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Granite,  of  whose  elements  it  is  com- 
posed, and  on  which  it  lies.  There  is  an  example  of  this  exposed  in 
a  quarry  above  the  village  of  Boyat,  near  Clermont-Ferrand. 

Many  granites  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  sedimentaiy 
origin — for  the  ultimate  analysis  of  certain  sedimentary  rocks  agrees 
very  closely  with  that  of  granite — but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
they  should  still  retain  any  such  proof  of  such  an  origin  aa  that 
which  this  fragment  is  said  to  possess.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Scrope,  I  would  venture  to  ask  him  whether  the  fragment 
referred  to  may  not  improbably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  rock 
whose  origin  is  similar  to  that  of  the  reconstituted  Granite  of  the 
Limagne  of  Auvergne. 

BuLTHT  Mill,  Middletouk,  BobeET  GabdNXB,  Juir. 

Wblsbpoul,  July  29. 

li^ISOEIili-A^JSrEIOTJS- 


Capb  Town. — On  June  30th  an  earnest  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Fairbridge,  Mr.  C.  Watermeyer,  Mr.  Dowling,  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
other  influential  members  of  the  House  f  Assembly,  to  induce 
Parliament  to  appoint  a  Govkrnmen.  G«,logi8t  for  the  Colony. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  on  the  motion  being  put,  twenty-three 
members  voted  for  the  apj-  .*''  ent,  and  twenty-four  against  A 
little  more  pressure  next  t  'J  *  ought  to  insure  a  good  majority 
in  favour  of  the  appointmc  ^  V  ;h  a  rich  and  important  geological 
region  as  the  Cape  of  Gi  .  .  lope  ought  no  longer  to  remain 
unexplored,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
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I. — On  the  West  Indian  Tkrtiaby  Fossils. 

By  B.  J.  Lbchxesb  Gupft,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

(PLATES  XVI^  XVir.,  AND  XVIII.I) 

((hniinued  from  the  SepUmber  Nwnber,  p.  411.) 

Strombus  ptigilatde$,  n.  sp. 

The  shell  for  which  I  propose  the  above  appellation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Strombus  pugilis  by  Mr.  CarricK  Moore.  The  name 
was  misprinted  fragilis  in  his  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Greological 
Sooiefy,  vol.  xix,  p.  511.  In  my  papers  on  the  Tertiary  fossils  of 
Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies,  the  species  was  recorded  under  the 
name  Sir.  pugilis.  In  ordinary  specimens  like  those  usually  found 
in  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere,  the  only  well-marked  differences 
that  can  be  noticed  between  the  fossil  shell  and  the  recent  Strombus 
pugilis  are  that  in  the  former  the  last  whorl  is  usually  devoid  of 
the  spiniform  tubercles,  and  that  the  shell  is  of  shorter  and  broader 
figure.  But  some  examples,  supplied  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Yendryes, 
exhibit  an  unexpected  character.  They  show  chevron-shaped  bands 
of  colour,  about  12-15  on  the  last  whorl.  Each  band  takes  the  shape 
of  a  Y,  the  apex  of  which  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  whorl, 
and  forms  an  angle  of  about  30°  pointing  backwards  or  away  from 
the  aperture.  These  bands  of  colour  are  about  two  mm.  wide  and 
the  spaces  between  them  are  about  three  mm.  Numerous  specimens 
of  the  recent  Sir,  pugilis  have  passed  through  my  hands,  but  I  have 
never  noticed  the  slightest  approach  to  such  a  character.  The  recent 
Ahell  is  pale  red  or  pink  only  relieved  by  an  indistinct  band  of  paler 
tint  following  the  middle  of  the  whorl.  A  less  constant  difference 
may  be  found  in  the  low  rounded  lamellar  dentition  inside  the  outer 
lip  which  is  very  faint  or  altogether  wanting  in  Strombus  pugilis,  but 
more  marked  in  the  fossil. 

Murex  coUatus,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XYI.  Fig.  8. 

Ovate,  rimate,  slightly  flattened,  adorned  with  numerous  thin 
slightly  fimbriate  or  crenulate  varices  often  doubled,  especially  the 
later  ones ;  about  seven  on  the  last  whorl ;  their  interstices  indistinctly 
crossed  by  low  transverse  cost®  which  terminate  in  points  on  the 
Tarices;  the  upper  point  large,  acute  and  projecting,  giving  an 
angulate  appearance  to  the  shell :  varices  uniting  below  to  form  an 
irregular  and  contorted  canal.  Whorls  6-7,  somewhat  angulate. 
Spire  sharp.    Outer  lip  expanded  and  crenulate,  obtusely  dentate 

^  Plates  XYI.  and  XYII.  haTins;  been  unfortniiately  loet  in  transitu  from  Trinidad, 
they  are  now  being  re-drawn  and  wUl  appear  in  the  H^Tember  Kumber.— '£on. 
Gbol.  Mao. 

dbcade  il^yol.  i.— no.  x.  28 
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within.  Pillar-lip  Btnooth.  Length  about  25  mm.  Breadth 
about  16.  Total  length  of  last  whorl,  including  canal,  about  18  mm. 
Very  closely  related  to  M,  caleitrapaf  Lam.  (Eooene,  Europe).  It 
is'  smoother  and  the  whorls  less  angulate.  These  shells  belong  to 
a  small  group  of  Murices  which  exhibits  the  connexion  through 
Trophon,  Bapana,  LatiaxiSf  eta,  to  Purpura.  M.  collcUus  would  per- 
haps be  ranked  by  some  conchologists  as  a  Trophon,  as  has  akeadj 
been  done  with  M.  calcitrapa. 

Typhis  alatus,  Sowerby. 

Joum.  Geol.  See.  1860,  vol.  vi.  p.  48,  pi.  x.  f.  4. 

A  species  almost  as  near  to  T.  tubifer  (Eocene,  Europe)  as  Mur^e 
eoUatus  is  to  M.  calcitrapa.  The  living  analogues  of  T.  alaius  are 
T,  pinnatus  and  T.  Sowerhyi. 

AnciLlMa  pinguis,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVI.  Fig.  3. 

Ovate  conic,  spire  elevated^  acuminate.  Suture  usually  visible 
through  the  enamel  which  covers  the  spire,  and  accompanied  at  a 
little  distance  by  a  keel,  the  ridge  of  which  is  threadlike.  Aperture 
Buboval,  elongate.  Umbilicus  deep,  narrow,  partly  hidden  by  the 
callosity  of  the  inner  lip.  Columella  callus  strongly  twisted.  Central 
portion  of  last  whorl  without  enameL 

Bears  some  resemblance  to  Anc.  lameUata,  Guppy.  A  near  re- 
lation is  perhaps  A.  rubiginosa,  which  has  a  spire  of  similar  character. 

Cassis  reclusa,  n.  sp. 

Ovate,  ventricose,  sulcated  by  about  18  narrow  and  shallow  equi- 
distant spiral  grooves,  the  flattened  intervening  ridges  being  raised 
into  knobs  by  somewhat  obscure  longitudinal  costsd.  Spire  oonic, 
cancellated.  Apex  smooth,  blunt.  Columella  expanded  into  a  granoBe 
callus ;  canal  short ;  outer  margin  thickened  and  reflected,  dentate. 

Very  closely  related  to  C.  subulosa  (a  Bordeaux  fossil).  It  ia 
chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by  its  lai-ger  spire  and  apex,  generally 
narrower  and  less  ventricose  figure,  and  somewhat  stouter  ornamen- 
tation. Amongst  recent  West  Indian  species  the  nearest  relation  of  C 
redusa  is  C.  granvHata  {^=cicatricosaf  Meusch). 

CrepiiaceUa  eeptda,  Guppy. 
Melanopsu  cepula^  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1866,  Yol.  xxii.  p.  580,  pU  xxri.  f.  14. 
Crepitacella  cepula,  Geol.  Mag.  Vol.  IV.  (1867),  p.  600. 
This  shell  is  related  to  Cyllene  pidchella,  Adams.     It  is  not  im- 
possible  that   some   other  fossils   described    as  Melafwpsis  really 
belong  to  the  group  CrepiiaceUa. 

MonodorUa  hasilea,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVI.  Fig.  2. 

Top-shaped,  umbilicate.  Apex  smooth,  sharp.  Whorls  about  seven, 
very  strongly  carinate,  the  stout  keel  on  the  angular  ridge  bearing  a 
row  of  rounded  undulate  tubercles,  and  having  near  the  suture  a  less 
distinctly  marked  keel,  between  which  and  the  keel  on  the  angle 
there  is  a  slight  concavity,  marked  only  by  faint  spiral  ridges  crossed 
by  lines  of  growth.     Lower  half  of  last  whorl  forming  the  base 
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covered  with  strong  spiral  ridges.  Mouth  subdrctilar.  Columella 
lip  callous,  produced  into  a  broad  tooth  above  a  short  broad  rather 
effuse  canaL  Outer  lip  dentate,  grooved  within.  Total  length  about 
15,  greatest  breadth  about  12  miUimetre^. 

In  general  characters  there  is  some  resemblance  between  this  shell 
and  TrochuB  eypria,  Orb.  {=zMonodonta  elegans,  Bast). 

Troehua  decipiens,  PI.  XYHI.  Fig.  18. 

Top-shaped,  imperforate,  ornamented  by  many  spiral  lines  of  mon- 
iliform  grannies ;  whorls  rather  concave  above,  and  bearing  a  rather 
broad  angular  keel  on  their  lower  portion ;  base  flattened,  covered 
with  lines  of  rather  square  granules,  aperture  subquadrate,  wider 
than  high,  broadly  angulate  by  the  keel ;  columella  thickened,  spread- 
ing into  a  callus  over  the  umbilicus.  % 

Var.  laiiearinatus,  PI.  XVm.  Fig.  19. 

Keel  broader  and  higher,  whorls  deeply  concave  above,  suture 
deeply  impressed ;  lines  on  the  base  squamosely  granular. 
Pliocene  Trinidad. 

Troehus  plieomphalus,  PI.  XVIII.  Fig.  17. 

Top-shaped,  deeply  perforated  by  a  small  circular  umbilicuB,  zoned 
with  many  spiral  granular  lines,  aperture  subquadrate,  columella 
straight,  thickened;  base  with  many  (10-20)  moniliform  rows  of 
granules,  umbilicus  deep,  its  margins  dentate. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  It  resembles  T.  xiziphinua  in  shape,  but  is 
devoid  of  any  keel  on  the  whcnrls. 

VitrineUa  marginata,  PL  XVm.  Fig.  21. 

Orbicular,  umbilicate,  discoidal,  few-whorled,  minutely  spirally 
striate;  outer  margin  with  about  four  small  articulated  keels  not 
visible  from  above,  the  outer  one  forming  the  periphery;  whorls 
somewhat  convex  above ;  spire  raised,  ornamented  with  articulated 
radiating  strin ;  aperture  nearly  circular,  rather  oblique. 

Pliocene,  Tnbidad.    A  most  elegant  little  shell. 

Orudhulum  piliferum. 

Shell  covered  with  numerous  erect  tabular  spines  which  are  small 
towards  the  apex,  larger  towards  the  base;  apex  small,  smooth, 
spirally  recurred. 

Pliocene,  Trinidad.  It  may  be  a  variety  of  the  next  species,  but 
its  pliccB  are  smaller,  whilst  the  spines  furnish  an  easily-recognized 
character. 

Orucibtdtm  aubtuium,  PI.  XYIII.  Fig.  ^ 

Strongly  striate,  rugose,  somewhat  irregularly  oval;    striationa 
with  a  tendency  to  run  in  pairs. 
Pliocene,  Trinidad. 

Donaz  fahagettoides,  PL  XVHI.  Fig.  10. 
Transversely  oblong,  somewhat  triangular,  subequilateral,  anterior 
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and  posterior  angles  rounded ;  zoned  with  broad  dark  banda,  and 
finely  radiately  striate ;  margins  crenate-dentate. 

FUooene,  Trinidad.  Remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  D.  /aia- 
geUa,  It  is  more  equilateral  than  that  species,  and  not  bo  higfa 
relatively  to  its  length. 

Fentia  Blandiana,  n.  sp.,  PL  XVU.  Fig.  8. 

Suborbicular,  subequilateral,  moderately  convex,  adorned  with 
numerous  equidistant  ooncentrio  lamellae,  between  each  of  which 
there  are  about  seven  or  eight  concentric  strisd ;  somewhat  angnlate  in 
front  and  subtruncate  behind;  margins  crenate.  Lunule  smooth, 
impressed.  Posterior  dorsal  area  not  defined,  striate  continaoualy 
with  the  lamellas  of  the  disk.  Umbones  smalL  Cardinal  teeth  two 
under  the  ]#nule ;  lateral  tooth  one,  nearly  halfway  down  tho  posterior 
slope. 

Referred  to  hitherto  in  papers  on  West  Indian  fossils  as  Vemu 
rugosa,  var.,  to  young  specimens  of  which  species  it  bears  a  some- 
what close  resemblance.  The  Jamaican  examples  |u»  smaller  than 
those  from  Haiti.  A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from  the 
latter  place  is  labelled  F.  4»retnana,  but  it  is  not  Oyiherea  circinata, 
nor  even  nearly  allied  to  it. 

When  describing  Oytherea  jnneea  from  Cumana,  I  omitted  to  point 
out  the  dose  kinship  between  that  fossU  and  C.  eirdtMta, 

Chama  involwta,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XYII.  Fig.  5. 

Left  (attached)  valve  deep  internally,  very  convex  externally, 
often  spiral,  completing  a  turn  and  a  half,  covered  externally  witii 
distant  large  foliaceous  scales  more  or  less  erect,  between  which  are 
small  irregular  diverging  granose  ridges.  Bight  valve  patulous, 
ornamented  with  numerous  dose  concentric  sinuous  foliaceous 
laminsB.  Umbones  laige,  prominent,  spiraL  Margin  and  laminar 
cardinal  tooth'  crenate. 

Mr.  Yendiyes  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  DieeroB;  but  I  see 
no  ground  for  referring  it  to  that  genus.  It  is  certainly  a  very  spiral 
Chama  ;  but  otherwise  its  characters  are  in  all  respects  those  of  tiie 
genus.  It  is  apparently  always  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the  left 
valve,  and  the  place  of  attachment  is  generally  marked  by  thd 
remains  or  impressions  of  the  septa  of  corals.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  recent  species  found  in  the  West  Indies,  whioh,  if  I 
have  identified  it  correctly,  is  Oh.  ruderalis,  Lam. ;  but  besides  other 
considerable  differences,  the  latter  is  always  attached  by  its  right 
valve. 

FlicaUda  vextllata,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XVII.  Fig.  7. 

Inequivalve,  irregularly  fanshaped ;  valves,  usually  with  the  disk 
almost  smooth,  adorned  towards  the  margin  by  seven  or  eight  stout 
obtuse  radiating  ribs,  along  each  of  which  are  disposed  a  few  lines  of 
reddish  brown  (probably  red  when  alive),  and  between  which  ara 
some  distant  almost  foliaceous  concentric  strisd  of  growth.  Longest 
diameter  about  17  mill. 

Very  near  to  P.  ramoBa,  Lam.    Florida. 
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List  of  the  fossil  Mollusca,  Articulata,  Echinodermata,  and  Pro- 
tozoa HITHERTO  DISCOVERED  AND  RECORDED  FROM  THE  TERTIARY  RoCKS 
OF  THE  CARIBEAN   ArEA  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  PoST-PLIOCENE). 


I 


Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

GASTEROPODA. 
PhyscL^  Drapamaud. 

rivaliSy  Mat.  &  Rack. 
Planorbis^  Geoflfroy. 

terverianus.  Orb 

Gundlachia^  Pfeiff. 

ancyliformis^  P£  

Butloy  Klein. 

siriat€kt  Brug.    ......... 

Vendryesianay  Guppy 

pauperctda.  Sow 

granouLt  Sow 

Tomatitta,  Adams. 

coixlacryma^  Guppy 

canaliculaiay  Orb.    ... 
TornaUlla<t  Lamarck. 

textiUs,  Guppy 

Cylichna^  Loven. 

ovumlacerti,  Guppy... 
Scalaria^  Lamarck. 

clathrus.  Lam 

Leroyit  Guppy  . 

Ehrenbergi^  Forbes.., 
Turbonilla^  Risso.  I 

turris^  Orb '  x 

subcarinata^  Orb.     ...   x 
Laostraca^  Adams. 

cUttfoia^  Guppy    

Odosiomia^  Fleming. 

lauigatOf  Orb 

cafueilaia.  Orb 

j4c/is,  Lov^n. 

hiUcteroides,  Gxippy... 
NaticOj  Adanson. 

eanrena^  Linn.     

sulcata^  Bom    \  x 

phasiandloides^  Orb. 

sudclausa,  Sow.    .... 
Natkinih  Gray. 

rfgioy  Guppy    

Sigareius,  Lamarck. 

depressuSf  PhiL 

Ringiculat  Deshayes 

triderUatay  Guppy    . 
Turritdlay  Lamarck. 

imbruahiy  Linn.  .... 

tamaiOy  Guppy    .... 

plamgyraiOy  Guppy. 
VemuiuSf  Adanson. 

papuloniSy  Guppy.... 

lumMcalis^  Linn.    . 

(ri/irtoUuSf  Guppy   . 


I 


MiOCBNB. 


Si 


EOCBNB. 


"^1 


Additional 

Tertiary 

Localitiof. 


Europe. 


Barbados. 


Panama. 

Cuba. 

Panama. 
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Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

GASTEROPODA. 

/Vfo  (ximcAuSf  Lea. 

tculpturatus^  Lea ... 
Siphoniumy  Browne. 

tUcusscUuni^  Gmel 

Naricoy  Recliiz. 

sulcata^  Orb.     

Trifiris,  Deshayes. 

guttata,  Guppy 

Cerithiopsis,  Forbes. 

punctatufHy  Linn 

Cerithium,  Bnigui^res. 

ptebeium.  Sow. 

uniseriale.  Sow 

Solarium,  Lamarck. 

semidecussatum,  G.  .. 

quadriseriatum.  Sow. 
Monodonta^  Lamarck. 

basilMf  Guppy 

Cancdlaria,  Lamarck. 

BarrOtif  Guppy  

/arvscensy  Guppy 


lilOCBNB. 


S'h 


u 


Afoara,  Guppy. 
scalatella,  Guppy . 


Siromhis^  linne. 

punhides,  Guppy.. 

bifronsy  Sow 

amhiguusy  Sow. 

HaiUftsiSf  Sow 

proximus.  Sow.    .. 
Murex,  Linn. 

Domingensist  Sow. 

collahis,  Guppy    .. 
Typhis,  Monttort. 

alatus,  Sow 

JRandla,  Lamarck. 

crassa,  Dillw 

THtoH,  Montfort 

varugatus,  Lam.  .. 

femoralis,  Linn 

gemnuUus,  Reeve 

LaHrus,  Montfort. 

infundibulum,  Gm.... 
Turbindlus,  Lam. 

ovoideus,  Kien. 

vaiiduSf  Sow 

Ifaitensis,  Sow 

Fasciolaria,  Lam. 

textilis,  Guppy 

semistriaia.  Sow. 

intermedia.  Sow 

TarbeUiana,  Grat   ... 
jyru/a,  Lamarck. 

mdongena,  Linn. 


I 


EoicBirB. 


(2 

-I 


•o  3 
"^1 


AdditioBal 

Tertiaxy 

Localities. 


U.  States. 


Cabt. 
Pananu. 


PanamA- 


U.  States. 


Chile, 
Europe 


IT. 
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Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

GASTEROPODA. 
/*usus,  Humphreys. 

Henekeni,  Sow 

HaiUnsis,  Sow 

Phos,  Montfort. 

Mooreiy  Guppy 

enciuSf  Guppy 

el^ans,  Guppy  

seitdu/us,  Guppy 

NassOf  Lamarck. 

incrassataf  MtilL 

Planaxis,  Lamarck. 

crassUabrum^  Guppy 
Purpura,  Lamarck. 

Miocenica,  Guppy    .. 
Terebrci,  Lamarck. 

inaqualiSy  Sow.    

h^artiia.  Sow 

JuuHfntOj  Lmn 

sulcifera.  Sow 

Cassis,  Browne. 

reclusa,  Guppy 

suictfera.  Sow. 

monilifera,  Guppy  ... 
Cassidaria,  Lamarck. 

Ugvigata,  Sow. 

subUevigata,  Guppy 
Oniscia,^  Sowerby 

Domingensis,  Sow. 
Afalea,  Valenyiennes. 

camura,  Guppy    ... 
FicuU^  Swainson. 

carbasea,  Guppy  ... 
Persona,  Montfort. 

similima.  Sow 

Cre^tacdla,  Guppy. 

ceptUa,  Guppy 

ColumbeUa,  Lam. 

Duchsiana,  Orb. ... 

pukhellay  Kien.    ... 

peculiaris,  Guppy... 

HaiUnsis,  Sow 

venusta.  Sow.   

gradata,  Guppy   ... 

ambigua,  Guppy  ... 
Olwa,  Lamarck. 

^reticularis.  Lam.  ... 

hispidukt,  Lam.    ... 

cylindrica.  Sow.  ... 

oryza.  Lam.  

Ancillaria,  Lam. 

/iVf^Kif,  Guppy 

lamdlaia.  Gappy. 

giandtformis^ 


It 
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Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

GASTEROPODA. 
PUurotoma,  Lam. 

consorsy  Sow 

venusium.  Sow 

BarretHj  Guppy   

Jatnaicense^  Guppy  .. 

Henekeni,  Sow 

Haitense^  Sow. 

Jaquensfy  Sow 

elcUioTy  Orb 

luctucsa.  Orb.   

Conuf^  Linn^. 

recogniius,  Guppy    .. 

planiliratuSf  Sow.    .. 

stenostomm^  Sow 

granozonatusy  Guppy 

interstinctus^  Guppy.. 

gracilissitntis^  Guppy 

HaitensiSf  Sow 

symmetricus.  Sow.   .. 

niarginaiusy  Sow.    .. 

Domingensis^  Sow.  .. 

catenatus^  Sow.     

consobrinus^  Sow.     .. 

prototytusy  Guppy    .. 

pusio^DTTig 

Mangdioy  Leach. 

microplmroj  Guppy.. 
Mitray  Lamarck. 

Henekeniy  Sow 

vartcosa^  Sow 

V<fit4ta,  Linn^. 

soTifr,  Sow 

pulchdla^  Sow 

Ovulum,  Bruguieres. 

immunitum,  Guppy.. 
Margindla^  LamarcK. 

coniformisy  Sow 

interruptay  Lam 

.    casmlescens.  Lam. 

Volvarifuiy  Hinds. 

pallida.  Lam.    

catenatOy  Montf.  

Erato,  Risso. 

.fnaugera.  Gray 

Cypraa,  Linn^. 

pustulata.  Lam 

•Henekeni,  Sow 

DentaHum,  Linne. 

Mississipense,  Conr... 

eUssimile,  Guppy 

disparile.  Orb , 

AntUlarum,  Orb. , 

Troc/u/a,  Schumacher. 

Candeana,  Orb 
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Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

GASTEROPODA. 

Crua'Mum,  Schum. 

pUiferum^  Guppy.... 

subsutum^  Guppy.... 
Crepidula^  Lamarck    . 

aculeatOy  LAm ,'  x 

Gudinia,  Gray.  I 

afroj  Gray |  x 

FUsurdla,  Lamarck. 

Caymnensis,  Lam.  ... 
StonuUia^  Browne. 

adolinty  Guppy 

NeriHna,  Lainarck. 

Woodwardi,  Guppy... 
TrochuSf  Linn& 

decipims^  Guppy 

plicomphalus,  Guppy 
T^rbo,  Linn^. 

aistatuusy  Chemn 

Cyclastremay  Marryat 

biearinatumy  Guppy 
VUrineliay  Adams. 

marginata,  Guppy  ... 

CiASS  PTEROPODA. 
Hyahta^  Lamarck. 
Vendryesianay  Guppy 

Class  CONCHIFERA, 
Martesiay  Leach. 

striata^  Lum 

Teredoy  LinD<$. 

fistula^  Lea  

Gastrochanay  Spengler. 

eunttfimUsy  Lam.    ... 
Corbukty  Bruguiires. 

vifnmiOy  Guppy   

vietay  Guppy 

Cubanianay  Orb 

Caribeay  Orb 

Nearoy  Gray. 

eostdlcUOy  Desh 

Certomyay  Agassiz. 

lidaformisy  Guppy  ... 
MactrOy  Linn^. 

iurgidoy  GmeL 

subova/tfta,  Guppy  ... 
Mactrinulay  Gray. 

tHOcescenSy  Guppy    ... 
Tdlinay  Linn^. 

'    biplicatOy  Conr.     

Strigillay  Turton. 

camariOy  Linn 

Semdty  Schumacher. 
"  voti^otOy  Lam 


MiOCSNB. 


EOCSNB. 
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Sub-kingdom 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class 

CONCHIFERA. 

DoHox,  Linnd. 

striata,  Linn. 


Lucina,  Bru^ieresT 

tigrina,  Luin 

Pennsylvanica^  Linn. 

muticata,  Chemn.  ... 
Crassindla^  Gnppv 

Mariimcensis,  Orb. ... 
Trigona^  Mcgerle 

mactroides.  Bom 

Cythereay  Lamarck. 

planivid€Lt  Gappy.  ... 

carbasea,  Guppy  

juHcea,  Guppy 

convexa.  Say 

rftrwM/o,  Bom 

Venus^  Linnd. 

Blandiana,  Guppy.... 

paphia^  Linn.    

rugosa^  Chemn 

pnerptra^  Linn 

Jlexuosa,  Linn 

cancdlata^  Gron. 

crenulaia,  Chemn.  ... 

fT/i/Zr,  Guppy  

Woodwarait  Guppy... 
Dosinia^  Scopoli 

acetabulum,  Conr.    ... 

cyclka,  Guppy 

Ciurdium^  Linne. 

murkatum,  L. 

Haitense,  Sow. 

lingualeanis,  Guppy... 

incoHspicuum,  Guppy 


caiium^Gyip^y. , 
-ueuierc 


Cardiia,  Brugideres. 

minima.  Sow 

scabricostata,  Guppy. 
Chama^  Brugui^res. 

arcinella,  Lam , 

invduta,  Guppy  ..  ., 

ruderalis,  Ltun 

Erycina,  Lamarck. 

tensa,  Guppy    

Leda,  Schumacher 

bisulcata,  Guppy 

incognita,  Guppy 


clara,  Guppy    .. 
Packeri,  Forbes 


perlepida,  Guppy.. 

illecta,  Guppy  , 

Nucula,  Lamarck 
Schambttrgki^  Forbes. 
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SUB-ltlNGDOM. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Class  CONCHIFERA. 

M.  bacccUa^  Guppy  

vida^  Guppy 

Arca^  Linne. 

occidentalism  PhiL 

incongrua.  Say 

cousobrituij  Sow. 

intquilaUralis^  Guppy 

patricia.  Sow.  

trinitaria^  Guppy 

/Uicaia,  Guppy 

cetUraia,  Guppy   

Adamsiy  Shuttl. 

squamosa.  Lam.   

fiextUa,  Say  

Peciuncuius,  Lamarck. 

decussatus,  Linn 

acuticostaiust  Sow.  ... 
Pecim^  Brvguiires. 

exasperaius.  Sow. 

inaqualis.  Sow.    

iheHdis,  Sow 

nucleus^  fiom    .....V.. 

oxygonus,  Sow 

compariiis,  Tuomey... 

AnguUUnsis,  Guppy.. 

Mortonit  Ravenel. 

PUcahUa,  Lamarck. 

vexiUaUiy  Guppy 

Spondylus,  Lainiarck 

bostrychiUs,  Guppy ... 
Ostrm,  Liim^. 

vtrginka,  GmeL  

cucuUatay  Bom.    

Grypkmot  Lamarck. 

athyroidesy  Guppy    ... 
Class 

BRACHIOPODA. 
Tcrebraiula,  Lhwyd. 

iecia,  Guppy 

trinitatensis,  Guppy... 

carruoides,  Guppy    ... 

Clevei,  DaTidM>n   

Class  POLYZOA. 
Cuptdaria,  Orbigny. 

pynfortnt 

calyj^giandiSf  Guppy.. 
Cdlatia,  Lamarck. 

saUcomia,  PaUas.    ... 

SUB-KINGDOM 

ARTICULATA. 
Pamna,  Lamarck. 
porjfgra,  Woodward. . 
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Sub-kingdom 
ARTICULATA. 

Spirorbis^  Lamarck 
clynunioidesy  Guppy. 

DUmpa^  Berkeley. 
defUalina,  Guppy 


Sub-kingdom 
ECHINODERMATA. 
Cidarisy  Lamarck. 

melitensisy  Wright    ... 

metularia^  Lam 

TripneusteSt  Agassiz 

zieniricosusy  Ag.    , 

Echinus^  Linn^ 

camdeo,  Mich , 

Echinometra^  Klein. 

lobatay  Blaonv 

acUfera^  Blainv.   

ClypeasUr,  Lamarck. 

Duchassaingiy  Mich.. 

parvus^  Duch 

crustulutiiy  Mich 

dlipticus^  Mich.    

Scuielkt,  Lamarck. 

Michelini^  Duch 

Eneope^  Agassiz. 

Desntoulinsi^  Duch..., 
Eehittoneus,  Phdsum. 

cyclostoniusy  Leske  ... 

orbicularis^  Desor.   ... 
Caratomusy  Agassiz. 

pisifomus,  M.  &  D. 
Cassidulusy  Lamarck. 

Guaddupensisy  M.  &  D. 
Echinolampasy  Gray. 

stmiorbisy  Guppy 

lycopersicusy  Guppy.. 

iwtimserpentisy  Gu|)py 
Pygprhynekusy  Agassiz 

yamakennsy  Mich.  .. 
AmbfypyguSy  Agassiz. 

AmericanuSy  Mkh. .. 
HemituieTy  Desor. 

MicAe/oOiiyUich 

Schixastery  Agassiz 
CubensiSy  Orb. 

Scii/ay  Desm 

BrisstiSy  Klein. 

dimidiatusy  Agassiz.. 
Pentacrinusy  Miller. 

rotulariSy  Guppy 

obtususy  Guppy 

INCERT^  SEDIS. 
CisseiSy  Guppy. 

asUritca,  Guppy  


MiOCBMS. 


,1 


EOCBNB. 


I 


Additional 
Tetduj 
Localities. 


X  1 


Europe. 
Guadeloape 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Dittos 

Ditto. 

Antilles. 

CttbjL 

Gnaddonpe 
Ditto. 

St.Barts. 


[Gttadelonpe 
Cuba; 

Ditto,  do. 
Europe. 

CttbjL 
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Sub-kingdom 
PROTOZOA. 

Class 
RHIZOPODA. 
Nummulina  Ranumdi  ... 
OrbiUndcs  MarUdli, 

„        dispansus  

„        media 

»        papyracea 

„        Forbesi  

OrbMites  complanaHtm 
Amphistegina  vulgaris  ... 
Heterostigina  depressa    . . . 
Operadina  complanata . . . 

Miliola  seminulum 

Robulina  cultrata  

Rosalina  Beccarii  

Orbulina  universq 

Globigerina  bulloides 

Nodosaria  glabra  , 

„         hispida  

„         raphanus  , 

„        raphanistrum  , 

,,        cvictUa  , 

„        pyrtda   

„        affinis    


Spiroloculina  nitida   , 

Glandulina  lavigata 

Dentalina  degans  

„       filiformis 

,,        communis 

„        acicula  ...., 

Polymorphina  gibba 

Orbitolina  vesicidaris 

Rotalia  orbicularis 

„    corallinarum 

Vaginulina  striata 

„  legumen 

Frondicularia  complanata,, 

Textularia  Barretti  

Bulimina  ovata 

LUuola  SoldanU...    

Vtrtebralina  striata  

Cuncolina  pavonia 

Cristellaria  calcar 

„  cultrata  

„  rotulata 

,,  ItcUica 


MXOCBNB. 


EOCBNB. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

ALL  THE  FIGURES  ARE  OF  THE  NATURAL  SIZE. 

PLATE  XVI. 


Fig  I. 

2. 

3. 

4* 


t 


Phos  erectus, 
Monodonta  basilca, 
Ancillaria  pinguis. 
Tornaiella  texiilis, 
Fasciolaria  textilis 
Bulla  Vendryesiana, 


Fig.  7.   Ouulum  immunitum, 
„     8.  Murex  collatus. 
„     9.  Purpura  Afioccnica, 
„  10.  Scalarid  Leroyi, 
„  II.  Ditrupa  dentalina. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

Fig.  I,  i^.  . 

^^/<l  r/tffYi.                               FfG.  6. 

„      2fl,  2b, 

Hyalaa  Vendryesiana,             „ 

I 

Plicaiula  vexilhta. 

.,    3- 

CV^MMj  comobrinus,                   „ 

Venus  Blandiana, 

M    4- 

Cancellaria  scalatdla,              „ 

9- 

Conus  prototypus. 

»     5«»  ^>  <•• 

Chama  involuta. 

5fl.  exterior  of  left  valife. 

5^.  interior  of  left  valve. 

5r.  exterior  of  right  valve. 

PLATE  XVIII 

Fig.   I. 

Miocene,  Trinidad. 

2. 

Scalarta  Leroyi 

i» 

*> 

3- 

Cupularia  calyxglandis 

Eocene    Trinidad. 

4- 

Crucibulum  subsutum 

Pliocene* 

fi 

1: 

Turritella  planigyraia 

Miocene, 

It 

Mangelia  micropleura 

Pliocene^ 

t> 

I: 

Nucula  baccata 

»t 

tt 

*f 

tt 

9. 

J^aperlepida 

>ff 

tt 

la 

Donaxfabagelloides 

ft 

tr 

II. 

Aclis  helecteroides 

>>          • 

If 

12. 

Vermetus  trilineatus 

II 

f  I 

'            i> 

'3- 

Planaxis  crassilabrum 

-  >» 

If 

14- 

Solarium  semidecussatum 

>> 

^y 

15- 

Turbonilla  turris 

II 

It 

16. 

Leiosiraca  clavata 

• 

i> 

f. 

^V 

Trochus  plicomphalus 

>» 

tt 

iS. 

»»               y 

tt 

19. 

var.  laticarinatus     „ 

tt 

20. 

Columbella  peculiaris 

«» 

tt 

21. 

Vitrinella  marginata 
Cylichna  ovumlacerti 

II 

II 

22. 

Eocene, 

tt 

23. 

Area  centrota 

Pliocene, 

tt 

24. 

Pecten  Anguillensis 

Miocene,  Anguilla. 

25. 

Pentacrinus  rotularis 

Eocene,  Trinidad. 

26. 

>> 

ft 

27. 

Triforis  guttata 

Pliocene, 

i^ 

II. — ^NOTXS    ON    THB    IMPRESSION    OF   FaLjEONTIKA   OOLITICA    IN   THE 

Jebhtn  Street  Mtjseuk. 

By  A.  G.  BuTLBB,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  etc 

of  the  Britiflli  Mnseam. 

(PLATE  XIX.) 

IT  will  be  remembered  tbat,  in  tbe  Geological  Magazine  for  1878, 
Vol.  X.  p.  2,  PI.  L  Figs.  1,  2, 1  described  a  fossU  Butterfly  from 
the  Stonesfield  Slate  nnder  tbe  name  of  Falmoniina  ooliUca;  tbe  tjpe 
was  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Gbarleswortb,  wbo  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  twin  impression  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Judd,  F.O.S.,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geologji 
Jermyn  Street 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  paper,  my  friend  Mr.  Samnel 
Scudder,  of  Boston,  U.S.  (who  has  long  taken  great  interest  in  foesil 
insects,  especially  Lepidoptera),  wrote  me  a  letter,  from  which  I 
subjoin  an  extract : — 

"  While  in  England,  I  studied  the  original  of  your  fossil  butterfly, 
and  also  of  its  reverse  in  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines.    I 
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1 .  Wing   of  DasyophtKalina . 

2.  Wing  of  Cicada. 

3.  Papa  of  Cicada. 

4.  Paloeontma  Oolilica. 

5.  ..    .  ,,      „ (restored.) 
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saw  them  both  the  same  day,  and  took  tracings  of  them,  so  that  I 
am  confident  they  are  really  reverses.  That  of  the  Jennyn  Street 
Museum  is  more  perfect  than  the  one  you  saw  in  some  particulars, 
especially  in  giving  dearly  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  border  and 
some  of  the  cro8S-veins,  altogether  proving  that  the  insect  was  not  a 
butterfly,  but  an  Homopteron  allied  to  some  of  the  GeadcB — a  con- 
clusion strengthened  by  the  fact  that  I  saw  in  Mr.  Brodie's  Collection 
specimens  which  I  could  only  refer  to  the  pupsd  of  Oicada-like 
animals  of  just  about  the  size  this  wing  would  require.  I  was  very 
sorry  to  make  such  a  discovery ;  but  I  think,  if  you  re-examine  the 
specimen  and  compare  it  with  its  reverse,  that  you  can  scarcely  fail 
to  agree  with  me." 

In  answer  to  the  above,  I  told  Mr.  Scudder  that  Mr.  Charles- 
worth's  fossil  had  been  examined  at  a  full  Meeting  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  at  which  Prof.  Westwood  presided,  and  that  both  he, 
Mr.  Bates,  and  other  eminent  Entomologists  present,  had  agreed  that 
I  had  rightly  determined  the  position  of  the  genus ;  also,  that  I  saw 
no  resemblance  whatever  between  my  fossil  and  an  Homopterous 
insect     I  received  (two  months  later)  the  following  reply : — 

"I  inclose  a  rough  tracing  of  the  sketch  I  took  of  the  Jermyn 
Street  'fossil  butterfly' — the  original  made  by  tracing  from  the 
stone,  and  the  more  delicate  and  inconspicuous  parts  filled  in  after- 
ward. I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  reconcile  this  to  the 
neuration  of  any  family  of  butterflies,  and  there  are  distinct  features 
which  make  it  decidedly  anti-lepidopterous.'^ 

"  You  are  the  only  living  person  I  know  of,  who  has  devoted 
himself  directly  to  the  neuration  of  butterflies,  so  that  I  should  have 
more  faith  in  your  judgment  than,"  etc.,  eta 

The  "  tracing  "  inclosed  in  the  above  certainly  looked  exceedingly 
anti-lepidopterous,  and  determined  me  to  go  and  see  the  Jermyn 
Street  fossil  for  myself,  and  this  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  doing. 

I  found  the  impression  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Charlesworth's  counter- 
part, to  which  it  undoubtedly  belongs.  It  is  in  every  respect  less 
perfect,  the  base,  front  margin,  apex,  and  part  of  the  external  angle 
of  the  wing  being  broken  away.  Although  I  searched  carefully,  I 
could  find  no  cross- veins  ;•  but  Mr.  Newton  very  kindly  pointed  out 
certain  stained  appearances  as  Mr.  Scudder's  cross-veins ;  they  can 
only  be  seen  in  certain  lights,  although  well  marked  on  the  type, 
and  clearly  indicated  in  my  figure  in  "  Lepidoptei-a  Exotica."  In 
short,  I  could  see  hardly  any  resemblance  between  the  fossil  and 
Mr.  Scudder's  tracing,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect. 

A  short  time  since,  I  noticed  the  following,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  112  (1874)  :— 

"  Mr.  Scudder  exhibited  a  figure  of  an  English  fossil  insect  which 
had  been  described  as  Lepidopterous,  and  as  one  of  the  Satyrida. 
The  original  specimen  belongs  to  Mr.  Oharlesworth,  and  the  reverse 
to  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum.  The  neuration  seems  impossible  for 
a  Lepidopterous  insect,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Cicadas  more 
nearly  than  anything  else,  but  differs  in  the  nervures  at  the  base. 
In  'Mx,  Brodie's  Collection  Mr.  Scudder  found  pupie  of  (Xeadinm, 
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which  correspond  to  this  insect  in  size,  and  are  formed"  [found?] 
''at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same^  geological  horizon." 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Scudder  had  maide  his  views  public,  I  felt  that  it 
was  time  for  me  to  take  similar  steps  on  my  side.  I  theiefora 
availed  myself  of  an  early  opportunity  of  again  visiting  Jermyn 
Street,  where,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  impression  in  the  Museum.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  tracing  of  it,  and  therefore  drew  the  whole  by 
measurement.  This  sketch  is  now  produced  on  Plate  XOL  Fig.  4; 
and  anybody  can  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  it  is  more  perfect 
than  that  which  I  previously  figured  (see  Gkol.  Mao.  1873,  VoL  X. 
p.  2.  PI.  I.  Fig.  2). 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Jermyn  Street  example 
is  deficient,  I  have  restored  it  (Fig.  5),  filling  in  the  blanks  from  Mr. 
Gharlesworth's  specimen.  By  comparing  the  latter  with  the  wing 
of  Dasyophthalma  (Fig.  1),  and  deada  (Fig.  2),  one  may  oome  to  a 
pretty  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  group  of  insects  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  referred. 

If  one  compares  Fig.  2  (the  wing  of  a  Cicada)  with  Fig.  3  (the 
pupa-case  of  a  Cicada) ,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  what 
Mr.  Scudder  means  when  he  speaks  of  *'  pup»  of  CicadiruB,  which 
correspond  to  this  insect  in  size."  Not  having  seen  Mr.  Brodie's 
specimens,  I  can  only  judge  (from  what  I  know  of  the  relation  in 
size  of  the  wing  in  the  pupa-case  to  that  of  the  perfect  insect),  that 
they  must  be  enormously  too  large  for  P.  ooZt^ica,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it :  possibly,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Society  may  have  misrepresented  what  Mr.  Scudder  really 
said,  for  in  his  letter  to  me  he  says — **  of  just  about  the  size  this 
wing  would  require." 

That  Lepidopterous  insects  did  exist  in  the  Lower  Oolite  is  now 
proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  second  species,  in  the 
Collection  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  that  gentleman : — 

<'  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  wing,  and  in  rather  poor  condition  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Oharlesworth's  specimen I  took  mine  to 

our  annual  Warwick  Meeting,  to  show  rather  the  imperfect  state  of 
preservation  which  we  must  expect,  even  if  Lepidoptera  existed  in 
abundance,  and  argued  upon  their  unpreservable  nature  as  oompazed 
with  other  remains.  It  so  happens  Westwood  was  talking  to  me  a 
day  or  so  ago  about  another  matter,  and  I  showed  the  specimen  to 
him.  He  is  going  to  draw  out  the  probable  lines  of  the  veins  where 
the  specimen  ceases.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  about  the  two  lower 
veins,  as  they  appear  to  curve  round  downwards,  and  not  to  meet,  as 
they  ought  to  .do ;  still  he  has  little  doubt  as  to  the  Lepidopterous 
character.  (So  in  the  same  way  he  does  not  hold  to  Mr.  Scudder's 
opinion  about  Oharlesworth's  specimen.  He  has  no  doubt  it  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Lepidopterous.)" 

When  I  have  so  great  a  champion  on  my  side  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,"  and  when  I  know  that  Mr.  Bates 
also  (^  author  of  our  present  recognized  classification  of  butteiflies) 
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agreed  with  me,  when  I  exhibited  the  fossil,  that  it  was  properly 
placed  in  the  Lepidoptera  (£raMo7tncB,  not  <'  SatyridtB " ),  I  may 
safely  remain  steadfast  in  my  original  opinion,  reikninding  my  friend 
Soadder  that  though  I  am  not  infallible,  neither  is  he,  but  at  the 
same  time  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 


m. — Ok  thb  Miorosoopio  Stbuotubk  of  thx  Lambay  Pobfhtbt 

(oB  Pobphtbitb).* 

By  Professor  Edwabd  Hitll,  H.A.,  F.B.S.,  President  B.  G.  S.  I. 

rIS  very  handsome  rock  forms  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Island  of  Lambay  and  of  the  adjoining  coast,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Dublin  Bay.  It  is  also  laid  open  in  the  railway  cutting  at 
Donabate  Station ;  and  has  received  considerable  notice  owing  to  its 
intrinsic  beauty  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Irish 
metropolis.  I  am  infoimed  by  £ev.  Dr.  Haughton  that  he  has  iden- 
tified specimens  from  the  tessellated  pavement  of  St  Kevin's  Church, 
Olendalough,  of  the  seventh  century,  which  were  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection by  Sir  W.  Wilde.  A  polished  table,  together  with  a  large 
block  presenting  two  sides  cut  and  polished,  are  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  in  St.  Stephen's  Green;  where, 
to  those  familiar  with  the  marbles  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  appear- 
ance of  these  specimens  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  green  porphyry 
{Marmor  Lacedamonium  ffiride)  so  largely  used  in  ancient  decorative 
works  of  art,  and  often  reset  in  modem  ones,  the  source  of  which  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta  and  Marathon.'  The  two  rocks,  how- 
ever, though  resembling  each  other  in  appearance,  are  essentially 
distinct  as  regards  mineral  composition,  M.  Delesse  having  proved 
that  the  Grecian  porphyry  contains  augite  as  an  essential,  and  is 
apparently  a  porphyritic  basalt,  while  the  Irish  porphyry  is  altogether 
destitute  of  this  mineral.  As  regards  geological  age,  the  Lambay 
porphyry  appears  to  have  been  intruded  amongst  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,'  as 
this  latter  formation  overlies  the  porphyry  without  appearing  to  have 
undergone  any  alteration  along  the  surface  of  contact/ 

The  appearance  of  the  porphyry  is  locally  variable ;  but  in  its 
normal  condition  it  consists  of  a  dark  green  base,  inclosing  numerous 
pale  green  crystals  of  felspar.  These  crystals  are  of  various  sizes  up 
to  an  inch  in  length.  Occasionally  there  are  (^tvities  inclosing  seg- 
gregations  of  chalcedony,  epidote,  chlorite,  or  calcite,  which  also  fill 
in  little  veins  and  fissures  in  the  rock  itself.  In  some  places  it  is 
highly  vesicular,  the  cells  containing  flesh-coloured  calcite.  The  late 
Professor  Jukes  and  Mr.  Du  Noyer  appear  to  have  considered  the 
rock  to  be  homblendic — attributing  the  dark  colour  of  its  base  to  the 

1  Bead  before  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  13th  April,  1874. 

'  £.  Hull,  "  Buildiog  and  Ornamental  Stonee  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign 
Gonntriee/'  p.  78. 

^  Maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  Sheet  102,  with  Explanation  by  Messrs.  Jukes 
and  Du  Noyer. 

^  It  is  represented  in  a  similar  manner  in  Griffith's  Geological  Hap  of  Ireland. 
Edit.  1865. 
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presence  of  this  mineral ;  and  on  the  Maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
it  is  named  and  coloured  as  "  Greenstone  Porphyry."  But  the  thin 
translucent  slices,  one  taken  from  Lambay  Island,  and  the  other  from 
Portndne,  fail  under  Hie  microscope  to  reveal  this  mineral ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  show  that  the  dark  colouring  of  the  base  is 
due  to  its  being  highly  charged  with  minute  crystalline  grains  of 
magnetite,  tc^ther  with  which  is  a  little  chlorite,  imparting  I2ie 
greenish  tinge  to  the  rock. 

While,  therefore,  from  the  character  of  the  rock,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  hornblende  occurs  as  an  accessory  in  some  places, 
yet  on  the  whole  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  felstone  porphyry  ; 
or,  to  adopt  Naumann's  term  for  the  quartzless  varieties  of  porphyritio 
felstones,  "  a  porphyrite,^^  ^  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  its 
microscopic  structure  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  base. 

The  Base. — When  a  thin  slice  is  examined  with  a  moderate  power 
(magnifying  from  24  to  100  diameters),  the  base  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  colourless  felsitic  material,  amorphous,  but  sometimes  containing 
long  minute  felspar  crystals.  Throughout  this  base  small  black  crys- 
talline grains  of  magnetite  are  distributed  in  immense  numbers,  often 
so  small  as  not  to  come  into  sight  till  viewed  with  a  high  power. 
Along  with  the  magnetite,  a  mineral  which  I  take  to  be  chlorite  is 
abundantly  diffused  in  the  form  of  light  green  clouds,  or  else  filling 
up  along  with  calcite  cavities  and  minute  fissures.  The  dense  and 
dark  appearance  of  the  base  is  therefore  evidently  due  to  its  being 
charged  so  fully  with  magnetite,  while  the  greenish  tinge  is  due  to 
the  green  structureless  mineral  which  is  more  or  less  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  felsitic  base ;  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
is  chlorite. 

Orihodase  cryataU.  —  These  are  abundant,  and  sometimes  well 
formed.  They  frequently  occur  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  threes,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  cross.  They  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch 
downwards.  In  colour  they  are  pale  green,  mottled  white,  and  under 
the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  traversed  by  cleavage  planes  and  fissures 
in  various  directions,  altogether  different  from  the  fine  parallel  lines 
and  bands  which  characterize  the  triclinic  group  of  felspars.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  banded  structure  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism  is  observable  in  some  of  the  crystals  displayed  on  the  polished 
block  in  the  Gallery  of  the  College  of  Science. 

Magnetite, — Small  black  grains  of  magnetic  iron-ore  are  so  abun- 
dantly distributed  throughout  the  base  as  almost  to  obscure  it,  unless 
the  slice  is  exceedingly  thin.  Along  with  these  are  also  occasionally 
larger  perfect  cubes,  showing  well-defined  angles  of  90^  as  estimated 
by  the  eye.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  is  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals that  a  crystal  of  magnetite  becomes  enveloped  in  one  of  the  fel- 
spar crystals,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  latter  were 
consolidated  while  the  iron .  remained  dissolved  throughout  the 
materials  from  which  the  base  was  ultimately  formed. 

Very  singular,  however,  is  the  manner  in  which  these  magnetite 
grains  are  arranged  around  the  interior  of  some  small  cells,  as  shown 
*  B.  Ton  Cotta's  **  lithology,"  English  Yendon,  pp.  168-9. 
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in  Pig.  1.  Here  they  assume  a  stellate,  or  plumose  arrangement, 
branching  out  from  certain  centres  placed  at  intervals  around  the 
sides  of  the  original  cell,  now  filled  in  with  chlorite  and  oalcite. 
This  structure  I  regard  as  due  to  polarity,  the  magnetite  grains 
having  arranged  themselves  side  by  side  somewhat  in  the  manner  in 
which  steel  dust  will  arrange  itself  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
magnet  Dr.  Eeynolds,  however,  suggests  that  the  structure  is 
similar  to  the  dendritic  form  assumed  by  manganese  ore  between  the 
laminae  of  sandstone  or  shale,  and  which  he  has  shown  to  be  due  to 
magnetic  force.  In  this  case  he  supposes  the  cleavage  planes  of  the 
calcite  to  have  afforded  the  necessary  conditions. 


Fig.  1.— Cell  in  tbe  porphyry  'lined  with  chlorite  and  flDed  with  calcite.  Sereral 
iteUate  prominences  formed  of  minnte  grains  of  magnetite  project  hom  the 
walls  of  the  cell  into  the  interior,  and  are  imbedded  in  calcite.  Mag.  25  diams. 

ChioriUi — ^This  mineral  is  abundantly  disseminated  throughout 
the  base.  It  also  occurs  in  small  irregular  grains,  or  (along  with 
calcite)  fills  in  cracks  and  cavities  in  the  rock.  It  is  of  a  pale  leek- 
green  colour,  structureless,  but  often  inclosing  minute  cells,  probably 
gas  or  air  babbles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  mineral  is  in  every  case  of  secondary  origin,  and  is  not  directly 
the  product  of  igneous  fusion*  It  has  therefore  been  introduced  hy 
the  agency  of  water,  which  has  permeated  the  whole  mass^  of  the 
rock  through  channels  inconceivably  narrow,  and  which  can  only  be 
revealed  by  the  aid  of  a  high  microscopic  power.  In  the  section  of 
the  cavity  (Fig.  1)  which  has  been  filled  in  by  this  material  and 
calcite,  the  chlorite  forms  a  partial  lining,  interposed  between  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  and  the  calcite  which  fills  the  interior,  so  that  it 
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is  probable  the  chlorite  was  the  first  of  thBse  mineTala  infiltrated  into 
the  mass  of  the  rock. 


Fio.  2. 


^ 


Fxo.  8. 


Fio.  2.— Group  of  orthoclase  crystals  imbedded  in  the  felapathic  matrix,  daxkened 

by  grains  of  magnetite.    Mag.  25  diams. 
Fxo.  3. — Cavity  filled   with  chlorite  showing  oellnlar  structure.    Mag.  65  £aiit 

b.  Cell  in  chlorite.    Mag.  400  diams. 

Calcite. — ^The  calcite,  which  is  very  abundantly  difPdsed  through- 
out the  prophyry,  occurs  chiefly  in  fissures,  often  extremely  minute, 
and  in  the  cells,  which  were  probably  filled  originally  with  gas  or 
steam.  It  is  always  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  under  the  microscope 
the  lines  corresponding  to  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  rhombohedron 
are  clearly  developed.  With  polarized  light,  the  calcite  exhibits  as 
usual  the  faint  and  delicate  pearly  or  opalescent  play  of  colours, 
amongst  which  a  pale  smalt  blue  is  the  most  easily  recognized. 

The  calcite  is  unquestionably  due  to  infiltration;  and  its  abund- 
ance ma^  with  great  probability  be  attributed  to  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  district,  which  must  once  have  overanpread  and 
covered  up  the  rocks  of  Lambay  and  Portraine,  which  have  since 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  denudation  of  the  limestone.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  water  percolating  downwards  through  the  limestone 
and  the  thin  coating  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  beneath  would  beooine 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  would  deposit 
amongst  the  fissures  and  cells  of  the  older  roeks  beneath. 

Along  with  the  minerals  here  described  are  also  to  be  found 
crystals  of  pyrites ;  and  tlie  order  in  which  the  different  minerals 
seem  to  have  been  formed  is  as  follows : — ^First,  during  consolidation, 
the  crystals  of  orthodase;  next,  the  crystalline  grains  of  magnetite; 
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and    lastlj  the   felsitio   base  itsdf*     Then,    after   consolidation, 
chlorite,  and  calcite,  and  pyrites. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  said  with  tmth,  that  but  for  the  aid  which  the 
microeoopic  examination  of  thin  slices  of  this  rock  affords,  it  wotdd 
have  been  impossible  to  haye  arrived  at  a  correct  judgment  regarding 
its  mineral  compositiom 
Fio.  4 


Fio,  4.— Portion  of  polished  mnfaee  of  the  porphyry,  showing  the  trraugemeiit  of 
the  orthose  crystals.    Nat  size. 

IV. — OsoLOcrr  of  West  Qalwat  and  S.W.  Mayo,  Iekland. 
By  Q.  H.  KnfAHAN,  M.B.I.A. 
(Of  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Geological  Surrey.) 

HAVINO  received  permission  from  the  Director-Qeneral  of  the 
(Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  exhibited  before 
the  (Seologi^  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  in  August 
last,  the  Maps  and  Sections  of  the  rooks  forming  the  hill-coimtry  of 
West  Oalway  and  S. W.  Mayo,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  district, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome. 

The  extreme  north  part  of  the  area  represented  in  these  Maps 
(Sheets  8d,  84^  86,  98,  94,  95,  103,  104,  105,  113,  and  114)  was 
surveyed  by  my  coUeagne,  Mr.  B.  G.  Symes,  while  the  rest  of  it  was 
examuied  by  myself,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Warren  and  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  Nolan,  Leonard,  and  Cruise,  while  Mr.  Baily  and  his 
assistante,  Messrs.  McHenry  and  Leeson,  worked  out  the  palason- 
tology.  To  all  the  oiStxm  workii^  under  my  directions  I  am 
indebted  for  the  seal  they  displayed^  bat  especially  to  the  late  Mr. 
Warren,  who  was  early  and  iMe  in  tlie  fidd,  thereby  losing  his  life 
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in  the  servioe,  as  he  taxed  his  constitution  with  more  work  than  it 
could  stand.  During  our  werk  we  received  valuable  aid  from 
Doctors  King  and  Melville,  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  Prof. 
Harkness,  of  €ork ;  also  from  Sir  fi.  Griffith,  Bart,  the  latter 
veteran  geologist,  on  account  of  his  universal  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  Ireland,  having  given  us  invaluable  hints  and  suggestions. 

Prior  to  the  work  of  the  Surrey,  which  took  Severn  years  to  com- 
plete, 'fStns  country  seems  only  to  have  been  oonsecutively  examined 
by  Sir  R.  Griffith.  This  observer  studied  it  first  about  the  yesr 
1839,  and  detected  fossiliferous  unaltered  rocks  lying  uncon- 
formably  on  metamorphosed  rocks.  The  first  by  tiie  fossils  ^e  knew 
to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  while  the  latter  he  considered  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  the  rocks  in  the  counties  of  WicMow  and 
Wexford,  in  which  Lower  Silurian  fossils  were  afterwards  found. 
Subsequently  this  country  was  traversed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  I.  Murohison 
and  Prof.  Uarkness,  both  of  whom  from  tiieir  piiblished  accounts 
are  found  to  consider  Sir  R.  Griffith's  suggestions  correct  The 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  after  conaderable  labour,  were  in 
part  aUe  to  confirm  this  opinion,  as  will  appear  from  the  deaoription 
of  the  rocks. 

The  newest  rodks  that  occur  in  this  country  are  of  CSarbonifeioos 
age.  To  the  north  Carboniferous  Limestones  occur  in  the  naghbour- 
hood  of  dlew  Bay,  and  from  that  they  extend  first  eastward  and 
then  southward  to  Galway  Bay,  forming  a  boundary  to  t^e  ndder 
rocks.  Besides  this  lar^  tract,  small  ^outliers  of  Gaiboniierous 
rocks  oocur  in  various  places,  consisting  of  sandstones,  conglome- 
rates, etc.,  which  have  been  detected  in  various  widdy  detadied 
places,  and  thereby  proving  that  the  rooks  <of  this  age  once  covered 
the  whole  country ;  while  the  fiattish  tops  of  some  of  the  highest 
hills  are  portions  of  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  Oarboniferous  sea. 

The  next  rodks  in  descending  order  are  of  Upper  ISilnrian  age, 
but  of  these  there  are  two  distinct  sections  in  the  area— -one  given 
by  the  rocks  in  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  ooontry,  ittd  the  other  by 
those  to  the  S.W. 

Soatk-west  Section.  Karth-ea^t  Seetion. 

Stdrock  beds.  ^ 

jA  i  Mweeliea  %edi  and  Toanns- 
Longh  Mack  bedt  \  ^  i     keady  beda 

g'^^M^^      ]  **     Interbeddedfelatonea. 


Unoonformabilitj. 


Uneonfonnsbiiity.  -0^^  Doolongh  beda. 

Schist 

HieMweebea  beds  V  probably  in  parts  represent  both  the  Saliock 
and  Lough  Muck  beds,  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mweeliea  beds  being 
of  Upper  Llandovery  age,  while  the  upper  part  is  of  Ludlow, 
similar  to  the  sup](>osed  age  of  the  Sabook  beds.  They  axe,  however, 
so  very  differently  constituted,  that  they  have  been  separated.  The 
difference  in  the  rocks  in  these  sections  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
country  to  the  north*east  having  'beett  dry  land  for  a  considerable  time 
after  tihe  country  to  the  south  was  submerged  and  rocks  were  being 
deposited  in  it     After  the  gieat  fissure  iirviptioii,  however,  when 
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the  first  of  the  sheets  of  felstones  was  poared  out,  all  the  coantry 
became  submei^d;  but  in  the  north  country  the  accumulation 
partook  more  of  shore  depositions ;  so  that  there  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  are  the  preyailmg  rocks,  while  in  the  south  country  there 
are  large  thicknesses  of  argillaceous  rooks. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  lie  unconformably  on  rocks  that  are 
more  or  less  altered.  To  the  north  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Doolough,  and  near  Lough  Mask  to  the  east, 
the  lower  rocks  are  only  slightly  mineralized,  and  belong  to  the 
rocks  called  by  the  Indian  Surveyors  '^  Sub-metamorphic."  In  some 
of  these,  fossils  are  preserved,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  determine 
that  the  Doolough  beds  are  of  Lower  or  Cambro-Silurian  age.  To 
the  south  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  the  lower  rocks  are  much 
more  altered,  some  indeed  having  lost  all  traces  of  their  sedimentary 
character,  and  been  changed  into  different  varieties  of  granite.  In 
none  of  these  rockfi,  although  some  to  the  extreme  south,  at  Letter- 
mollen,  are  veiy  little  altered,  have  we  been  able  to  detect  fossils; 
yet  we  believe  they  are  of  Lower  or  Cambro-Silurian  age,  and  that 
if  disentangled,  they  would  lie  in  a  great  undulatory  anticlinal  curve 
that  sinks  towards  the  east  and  rises  to  the  west,  so  that  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  lowest  beds  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  rocks  forming  this  curve  can  be  divided  into  groups 
that  are  represented  in  both  arms  of  the  curve,  and  only  slightty 
differ  in  thickness  (see  SeeUons,  page  456) : — 

North  ftrm.  Sovfth  snn. 

OMT      600  feet  i3"  Homblendite,  talcite,  and  felntite  series      wer     2000  feet. 

300  „  ^*  Lesser  qnartsite  series     

1600,,  i3^  Lake  series  containing  many  lime^nes.. 

300  „  i3'  Middle  micasite  series    .-     ... 

1000  „  /9>  Great  quarizite  series      

600  „  ^  Small  mioasite  series       

300  „  fi^  Ophiolite  and  dolomite  series 

1000  „  33  Quartzitio-micasite  series 

,,      400  „  0^  Streamstowo  Bay  limestone  series . 

OTer      100  „  i3^  Lower  micasite  series      

8^600  feet.  •     10,300  feet 

In  the  south  arm  more  of  the  upper  rocks  ff^  are  seen  than  in  the 
north  arm,  as  in  the  latter  place  a  considerable  portion  is  coveted  by 
the  Upper  Silurian ;  but  to  the  north  of  the  latter  there^  is  a  vast 
thickness  of  the  ''Doolough  beds,"  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  ^".  The  lower  Groups  /8^  to  /S®  are  only  positively 
known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Streamstown  Bay,  a  filord  from  the 
Atlantic^  although  some  of  the  limestones  in  the  Owenglin  Valley 
njay  belong  to  Group  ^,  Groups  ^  to  /8"  are  found  in  various 
places,  but  rarely  in  consecutive  order,  as,  on  account  of  the  innumer- 
able faults,  the  same  group  or  groups  may  be  repeated,  or  one  or 
more  groups  may  be  cut  out. 

In  this  country  it  is  evident  that  the  metamorphism  is  not  due  to 
the  granite;  but  that  the  granite  is  due  to  the  metamorphic  action ; 
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lARCONNAUGHT. 
Sectioni  thowingr  the  aTerage  thickness 
of  the  MetamoTphic  Rocks  on  the  N.  and 
S.  of  the  anticlinal  conre. 
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and  the  metamorphio  rooks  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  all  of 
whioh  graduate  from  one  to  another : — 
m.  Sohist  Series. 
II.  Gneiss  Series. 
L  Granite  of  metamorphio  origin. 

The  rooks  in  Group  I.  are  perfeotlj  crystalline,  and  usually  have 
lost  all  their  sedimentary  characteristics ;  but  between  them  and  the 
rocks  in  Group  No.  II.  there  is  a  regular  gradation ;  while  Group  IL 
graduates  into  Group  III.,  and  the  latter  into  unaltered  rock.'  Besides 
the  granite  of  undoubted  metamorphio  origin,  there  are  other  granites, 
evidently  intrusive,  with  numerous  Plutonic  rocks.  The  granites 
are  of  two  ages,  one  being  Pre-Llandovery  but  Post-Oambro-Silurian, 
and  the  other  Poat-Zlandovery,  and  probably  Pre-Wenlook. 

The  Plutonic  rocks  can  be  divided  into  two  groups — FeUUmei 
or  siliceous,  and  WhinsUmes  or  basic  rocks.  The  felstones  seem 
to  be  of  at  least  five  diffe»ent  ages:  First,  Cambro-Silurian  (?) 
age.  These  are  all  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  some  into 
granitoid  or  even  granitic  rocks.  Second,  Pre-Llandovery  age.  These 
are  newer  than  the  time  of  the  metamoiphism  of  the  Oambro- 
Silurian  rooks,  but  older  than  all  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  Third, 
Uandoveiy  age.  These  are  principally  represented  by  bedded  or 
interstratified  basic  felstones,  that  answer  to  the  description  of  the 
rocks  called  eurites  by  Daubuisson,  associated  with  which  are  tufb, 
and  in  places  limestones,  the  latter  containing  Upper  Silurian  fossils 
(Llandovery).  JPbuWA,  Ludlow?  age.  These  occur  bedded  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  Salrock  series  (Ludlow?),  and  are  eurites  similar  to 
the  Llandovery  eurites  (No.  III.).  They  were  only  found  in  one 
place  south  of  Leenaun,  but  in  the  Loughnafoey  district  similar  rocks, 
but  intiTisive,  appear — coming  up  along  the  line  of  break  by  which 
the  Salrock  beds  were  let  down  against  the  Toormakeady  con- 
glomerates.  And  Fifth,  Post-^nrian.  These  may  be  of  any  newer 
age.  All  we  can  prove  about  tlrom  is,  that  they  are  of  subsequent  age 
to  the  Salrock  beds,  the  newest  Upper  Silurians  in  the  country. 

The  whinstones,  somewhat  similar  to  the  felstones,  are  dividble 
into ;  First,  Oambro-Silurian  age.  These  are  aU  more  or  less  metar 
morphosed,  and  the  major  part  occur  as  bedded  rocks.  Second,,  Pre- 
Llandovery  age.  These  are  evidently  newer  than  the  time  of  the 
metamorphism  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks,  but  appear  to  be  older 
than  all  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  Third,  Llandovery  age.  Bedded 
<lolerites  in  the  Toormakeady  conglomerates.  Fourth,  Post-Silurian 
age.  These  rooks  ooour  as  dykes  breaking  up  through  the  Salrock 
beds,  but  none  of  them  were  found  associate  with  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  adjoining  conntiy.  Fifth,  Carboniferous  age.  These 
consist  of  dolerites  similar  to  those  that  in  the  adjoining  country 
occur  associated  with  Carboniferous  limestone.  They  are  evidently 
newer  than  all  the  other  whinstones ;  but  they  are  very  similar  in 
aspect  to  the  dolerites  in  the  Toormakeady  conglomerates. 

^  These  STBdations  the  author  fblly  explained  in  a  simOar  manner  to  that  giren  in 
lui  book  «*  fiaiidy  Book  of  Bock  Nanes*' (HardwiokeX  to  which  the  reader  11  zefo^ 
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Faulta  and  JDUloeaiianB. 

The  rocks  ia  this  area  are  cut  up  and  displaced  by  an  innumerable 
series  of  faults  and  dislocations,  some  being  Post-Glacial,  while  the 
oldest  may  be  Oambro-Silurian ;  and  on  account  of  the  numerous 
rock  exposures,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  features  of  the  country  are 
due  to  these  shrinkage  fissures,  they  having  induced  the  subsequent 
denudation, — valleys,  fissures,  and  cracks  having  formed  in  those 
places  where  the  ^fiault-rock"  was  weak,  or  the  ground  broken  by 
dislocations ;  while  in  other  places,  where  the  fault-rode  was  of  a 
harder  nature  tihaa  the  associated  strata,  portions  of  the  dykes  form 
peaks  and  ridges.  The  newest  faults  seem  to  form  the  most  oon- 
tinuous  features,  while  in  some  of  the  older  ones  the  displacement  of 
the  rocks  is  enormous.  The  latter,  however,  probably  was  not  aooom- 
plished  at  one  time,  but  by  different  movements  in  successive  ages 
along  the  same  line.  This  is  quite  evident  in  some  places,  as  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned. 

Clifden  FauU. — ^This  k  one  of  the  most  oontinuous  faults.  It  is 
probably  of  Post-Glacial  age,  and  can  be  traced  from  Dogsbay,  three 
miles  west  of  Boundstone,  north-north-westward,  tibrough  Lough 
Fadda,  to  the  town  of  Clifden,  and  from  thence  into  Cleggan  Bay. 
This  &bult  displaoes  everything  exoept  the  move  recent  peat ;  but 
along  portions  of  it  there  is  evidence  to  prove  four  at  least  distinot 
movements,  one  of  which  occurred  prior  to  the  associated  locks  being 
metamorphosed,  as  in  places  there  are  detached  portbns  of  a  dyke 
of  metamorphosed  fault-rock. 

Doolough  and  Matim  VaUey  FgulL — ^This  fault  can  be  traced  across 
the  whole  country,  and  probably  is  very  recent.  To  the  N.W.  it 
begins  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  can  be  traced  through  the  valley 
of  Doolough  to  Killaiy  Bay,  and  from  that  along  the  Maum  valley, 
through  the  N.W.  arm  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Owenwee,  into  the  Clifden  and  Oughterard  Valley,  south  of  which 
its  position  is  obscured  by  deep  bog,  but  it  probably  extends  along 
a  string  of  lakes  into  Galway  Bay.  All  the  faults  that  extend 
southward  into  the  low  granite  country  are  more  or  less  obscuxe  on 
acoounti  of  deep  bog,  besides  not  making  such  marked  features  as 
elsewherei  and  probably  being  of  less  magnitude. 

Loughina^h  valley  Fatdt. — ^Thfts  does  not  extend  in  so  straight  a 
line  as  those  previously  mentioned.  It  seems  also  to  split  and  form 
two  or  more  lines,  but  the  deep  bog  in  the  valley  may  Tnislead 
the  observer.  To  the  N.W,,  in  the  Eylemore  Lough  YaUeyy  there 
is  a  marked  fault  that  turns  S.E.  into  the  Loughina^  Valley,  where 
it  seems  to  split  into  two  great  faults,  one  running  &£.  and  the 
other  nearly  due  south. 

Clifden  amd  Otighterard  Valley  Fault — This  occurs  in  the  valley 
between  Clifden  and  Oughterard.  In,  some  places  it  would  appear  to 
be  very  recent,  and  to  displace  all  faults  it  comes  in  contact  with; 
while  in  others  it  seems  to  be  displaced.  It  is,  however,  veiy  haccl 
to  trace,  on  account  of  the  deep  bog  and  drift  in  the  valley,  the  latter 
having  been  re-ananged  during  the  ^'Esker-sea  or  the  350-feet  beach 
period;'*  also  that  the  fault  in  general  runs  nearly  with  the  strike  of 
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the  rocks.  In  placee,  however,  it  is  very  prominent,  shifting  the 
transverse  fanlta.  This  and  all  other  east  and  west  faults  are  most 
important,  as  they  cut  out  thick  masses  of  the  rocks;  and  to  them  are 
due  some  of  the  greatest  complications  m  the  geology  of  the  country. 
Beginning  at  the  west,  we  find  the  fault  extending  along  the  valley  of 
the  Owenglin,  and  bringing  down  on  the  south  of  it  the  rocks  belong- 
ing to  Group  ^  (see  sections)  into  juxtaposition  with  much  lower 
beds.  East  ef  Waterloo  Bridge  to  Derrylea  Lough,  Group  ^ 
(Great  quartzite)  and  associated  rocks  are  mi  Ihe  north  of  the  fault, 
while  south  of  it  are  rocks  belonging  to  Group  ^  (Ballynahinch 
aeries).  A  little  east  of  Denylea  Lake  a -cress  fault  brings  higher 
beds  into  juxtaposition  with  Idie  Great  quartztte  series ;  and  similar 
relations  occur  eastward  te  the  BengXeniik^  Swnmt  Fault.  East  of 
the  last  fault  Group  ^  (Opbtolite  and  Dolomite  series),  or  lower 
beds,  occur  on  the  north  of  the  fault,  while  south  of  it  are  the  rocks 
of  Group  13^.  Farther  eastward  to  the  Lop  Bock  FavM,  wfaidi 
extends  northward  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Derryclare  Lake,  the  rela* 
tions  between  the  rocks  north  and  south  of  the  Glifden  ^nd  Ofigh- 
terard  fauH  are  stBl  more  complicated.  East<of  the  Lop  Bock  Fanlt, 
the  Clifden  and  Oughterard  fault  may  split,  as  a  considerable  tftwdt 
extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Denyclare  Lake.  This  line,  how. 
ever,  is  a  downl3irow  to  lihe  N.W.,  and  brings  down  Group  fi^ 
against  rocks  of  Group  ^'. 

Further  eastward  the  main  east  and  west  fault  has  not  such  a 
striking  effect,  as  its  throw  is  not  so  considerable ;  for  in  the  country 
flouth  of  Derryclare,  at  Lissoughter,  and  still  farther  east  in  the 
Corcogemore  mountains,  we  find  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  different 
groups  in  more  regular  succession,  and  with  their  true  dip  south- 
ward; but  in  places  the  fault  seems  to  cut  out  considerable  pc^rtions 
of  the  thickness  of  Group  ^'  or  of  one  of  the  higher  groups. 

JTatimtna  FaM, — This  fault  is  evidently  ^splaced  by  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  Post-glaciaL  To 
the  S. W.  it  is  met  with  at  Mannin  Bay,  from  whicfh  it  extends  nearly 
£.  and  W.  to  Oroaghat  Lake,  being  slightly  shifted  by  the  Cl^den 
Faidt.  At  Croaghat  it  joms  into  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  fanh.  From 
Oroaghat  it  can  &  traced,  forming  a  marked  feature  through  Maum- 
inagh  and  Gleninagh,  into  liie  Lough  Ima^  Valley,  where  it  is 
slightly  shifted  bv  the  previously  mentiened  fault  From  this  it 
runs  across  the  hills  to  Leenaun  on  EiUary  Bay,  up  the  upper  portion 
of  that  fiord,  and  along  the  Erriff  and  AUIe  river  vfdleys  into  the 
Limestone  oountiy  between  BaUinrobe  and  Castlebar. 

None  of  the  otiher  faults  in  the  district  seem  to  be  so  continuous, 
all  being  greatly  shifted  by  more  recent  dislocations.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  very  important,  on  account  of  the  great  displacements  con- 
nected with  them.  Near  the  west  end  of  EiUary  Bay,  at  the  pass  of 
Salrock,  a  fault  brings  down  the  Salrock  beds  against  the  Doolou^ 
beds,  and  this  fault  can  be  traced  eastward  to  Lough  Mask,  but  not 
continuously,  as  it  is  considerably  shifted  by  other  flEiults,  the  greatest 
shift  being  at  the  Maum  Yalley — ^the  Maum  Yalley  Fault  shifting  the 
eurites  on  the  west  of  the  fault  over  three  miles  to  the  &E. 
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Nearly  parallel  breaks  to  the  sooth  portion  of  the  Ciifden  FooK 
have  more  or  less  foimed  the  hollows  now  occupied  by  Uie  lakes  m 
the  champagne  country  between  Olifden  and  Boundstone,  as  most  of 
them  have  their  greatest  length  in  parallel  lines.  This  system  of 
breaks,  howeyer,  was  associated  with  other  systems,  the  most  marked 
being  those  that  range  respectiyely  N.  and  S.,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and 
N.E.  and  S.W. ;  and  with  these  difi^rent  bearings,  the  principal  long 
stretches  of  the  lakes  coincide,  while  eyeiy  bay,  creek,  or  gut, 
branching  from  one  of  these  lake-basins  was  evidently  originally 
formed  along  one  of  these  or  some  minor  break. 

The  north  and  south  breakaare  more  conspicnoas,  and  seem  to 
oconr  more  frequently  in  the  country  near  Boundstone  Bay  than 
elsewhere,  but  in  other  places  some  were  noted  forming  conspicuous 
features,  such  as  the  fault  in  the  south  portion  of  the  vadley  of 
Lough  Inagh,  the  fault  in  the  pass  called  Maumwee  between  Shan- 
naunnafeola  and  Lackavrea^  the-  fault  of  the  Owen  wee  valley,  and 
others. 

The  system  of  breaks  coinciding  with  the  most  marked  valleys 
seems  to  be  that  which  bears  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E.,  while  the  prin- 
cipal ridges  among  the  hills  south  of  Eillary  Bay  have  a  nearly 
similar  trend.  Other  conspicuous  valleys  are  those  that  run  along 
the  east  and  west  breaks. 

That  the  bays,  fiords,  valleys,  and  hill-lines  are  due  to  the  breaks 
is  ev.ident,  as  they  occur  in  systems.  The  western  portion  of  Eillary 
Bay,  and  all  the  other  submerged  valleys  now  forming  bays  fi:t>m 
the  Atlantic,  southwest  of  Eillary  Bay  to  Mannin  Bay,  have  a 
general  bearing  of  from  N.  55  W.  to  N.  65  W.,  being  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  parallel,  this  bearing  also  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
valley  of  Lough  Muck  on  the  south  of  the  western  portion  of  Eillary 
Bay.  Of  E.  and  W.  valleys  we  have  the  eastern  portion  of  Eillary 
Bay ;  Clifden  and  Oughterard  valley,  from  the  first  town  to  Longh- 
annerin,  and  farther  eastward  from  Lough  AgnafiGu^  to  Lough  Oorrib; 
north  of  the  latter,  and  of  equal  length,  being  the  S.K  portion  of  Maum 
Bay.  Another  E.  and  W.  feature  is  the  valley  from  Cleggan  Bav 
through  BallynakiU  Lake  and  harbour,  and  from  thence  thvongfa 
Eylemore  Le^e.  A  few  milea  further  east  the  valley  is  crossed  by 
high  ground,  but  the  line  of  break  is  visible,  and  still  further  east 
on  it  are  situated  the  picturesque  Lougjiiiafoey  and  Derry  Bay. 
Other  E.  and  W.  faults  are  also  conroicuous,  forming  minor  valleys. 
As  before  mentioned,  the  breaks  aie  m  systems  of  different  ages,  two 
of  which,  at  Ideist,  are  older  than  the  intrusion  of  the  oldest  granite* 
as  they  are  cut  by  veins  from  this  gcanlte ;  two,  at  least,  are  newer 
than  the  spranite,  but  older  than  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  One  is 
known  to  be  Post-Carboniferous,  but  Pre-Gkcial,  while  two  or  three 
are  Post-Glacial.  Some  of  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  faults  are  very  reoent; 
these,  however,  in  places  run  along  lines  of  much  older  faults^  The 
£.  and  W.  faults  would  appear  also  to  be  very  recent,  but  generally 
they  appear  to  be  displaced  by  the  N.W.  and  SJS.  faults.  Some  also 
of  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  faults  seem  to  be  Post-Olaoial;  they,  however, 
are  evidently  displaced  by  the  N.W.  and  8JS.  faults. 
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A  summary  of  the  facts  collected  while  examining  this  district 
wonld  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclosions : — 

First — ^The  oldest  rocks,  which  seem  to  be  of  Cambro-Silurian  age, 
WBiie  deposited  and  acquired  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet;  and 
during  their  deposition,  but  especially  while  the  rocks  in  Groups 
fi^^  and  /3>'  were  accumulating,  yulcanicity  was  at  work, — rocks,  both 
molten  and  in  the  form  of  tuff,  being  ejected  from  great  fissures. 
The  ejected  materials  formed  extensive  bed-like  masses  interstratified 
with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  while  the  portions  that  remained  in  the 
fissures  now  appear  as  dykes  and  intrusions  among  the  lower  beds. 

Second. — ^The  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  were  crumpled,  contorted, 
broken  up  and  displaced,  while  their  mineral  conditions  were  changed ; 
all  the  beds  being  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  some  even  graduat- 
ing into  granite.  After  these  rocks  were  metamorphosed,  there  were 
intrusions  of  other  granites. 

Third. — ^A  denudation  that  removed  nearly  all  those  parts  of  the 
Gambro-Silurian  rocks  that  were  unaltered,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  so  that  in  some  places  the  completely  altered 
rocks  (granite)  were  exposed ;  this  is  proved  by  the  Upper  Silurian 
conglomerates  containing  numerous  blocks  and  fragments  of  the 
granite.  The  denudation  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rising  of 
the  land. 

Fourth. — ^A  depression  of  the  land,  during  which  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  were  deposited.  In  this  epoch  there  is  also  proof  of 
yulcanicity,  as,  interstratified  with  the  Lough  Muck  and  Mweelrea 
beds  (&'^  and  &^),  there  are  masses  of  tuffs  and  igneous  rocks,  asso- 
ciated with  dykes  and  protrusions  of  granite  and  o&er  Ingenite  rocks. 

Fifth. — ^An  elevation  of  the  land  accompanied  by  denudation. 
This  must  have  been  going  on  for  a  vast  length  of  time,  as  over  laige 
areas  all  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  were  denuded  away,  and  probably 
portions  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  and  the  Granite,  prior  to  any  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  being  deposited,  as  the  latter  rocks  rest  not  only 
on  the  upturned  denuded  edges  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rooks,  but  often 
overlap  them,  and  are  found  deposited  on  the  granite  and  other 
hypogene  rocks.  Moreover,  it  appears  probable  that  the  denudation 
of  the  older  rocks  had  almost  ceased  in  this  area  when  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  were  deposited,  as  in  only  a  few  places,  and  these  of 
small  thickness,  do  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  rocks  intervene  between 
the  denuded  rocks  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Sixth. — A  depression  of  the  land  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

Seventh. — ^An  elevation  of  the  land  while  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
were  denuded. 

Eighth. — A  vast  time  between  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
and  the  dawn  of  the  Glacial,  in  which  the  events  that  happened  ate 
unrecorded.  Newer  rocks  may  have  once  covered  the  area ;  but  if 
they  did,  they  seem  subsequently  to  have  been  removed,  as  no  positive 
traces  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  Glacial  accumulations.^ 

^  In  one  loGalit]|rf  BaUycnrrin,  on  the  eftst  of  Longh  Corrib,  a-  block  of  fibrona 
ffjpsnm  was  found  in  the  drif^  This  possibly  may  be  a  record  of  newer  formations 
uui  the  Carboniferoni. 
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Ninth. — The  deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay  and  Moraine  drifts. 

Tenth. — ^The  "  Esker  Sea  "  Period,  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  rose 
about  350  feet  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  during  which  time 
the  Boulder-clay  and  Moraine  drifts  were  in  part  denuded,  forming 
sand  and  gravel  ridges,  sea-beaches  and  other  recorda  of  this  ancient 
sea. 

Eleventh. — ^The  waters  sank  about  250  feet,  after  which  the  100- 
feet  sea-heaehes  were  formed. 

Ttoel/th. — The  waters  sank  about  75  feet>  aft»r  which  the  25'feet 
iea-heaches  were  formed. 

Thirteenth. — ^The  waters  sank  at  least  55  feet. 

Fourteenth. — ^The  sea  waters  rose  at  least  65  feet,  as  bogs  with 
''  eorkers  "  or  roots  of  trees  in  situ,  occur  ever  25  feet  below  the 
present  sea-level. 

Fifteenth. — ^A  probable  gradual  fall  of  the  sea-level  at  the  present 
time. 


V* — ^NOTB  ON   THB  PhONOLITB   FROM  THI   "  WoU  EoOK." 
By  8.  Allvo&t,  F.G.S. 

rthe  Geological  Maaazinb,  Yol.  VIII.  1671,  p.  247,  I  gavd  a 
short  aecount  of  the  composition  and  structure  of  a  Phcmolite 
which  forms  the  mass  of  the  Wolf  ftock  lying  between  the  Land's 
End  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  account  there  given  has  been 
noticed  by  Ptx)f.  Zirkel  in  a  work  recently  published,*  in  which  be 
refers  to  my  description  of  some  of  the  crystals  stated  to  be  nephe- 
line,  and  suggests  that  they  may  be  nosean.  The  passage  tc^  which 
he  refers  is  as  follows : — "  The  grey  dust  filling  some  of  the  crystals 
is  frequently  collected  together  so  as  to  form  a  dark  or  even  black 
mass  in .  the  centre,  the  edges  of  which  are  sharply  defined,  and 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  crystal.  Hexagonal  crystals, 
for  example,  exhibit  a  border  filled  wi&  a  fine  grey  dost,  and  a 
central  portion  occupied  by  a  well-defined  black  hexagon,  or  thera 
is  sometimes  a  black  band  running  parallel  with,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  sides."  To  this  I  may  now  add,  that  some  of  the 
crystals  and  irregular  grains  are  traversed  by  a  number  of  very  fine 
straight  lines  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  that  with  a  high  magni- 
fying power  these  lines  are  resolved  into  rows  of  extremdy  minute 
dark  granules  similar  to  those  forming  the  dust.  This  remarkable 
structure,  combined  with  that  previously  given,  is  so  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  nosean  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  presence  in 
the  rock ;  the  mineralogical  composition  of  which  is  thus  found  to 
be  in  complete  accordance  with  that  of  the  large  series  examined  by 
ZirkeL 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beazeley,  of  Penzance,  I  have  now 
a  better  and  more  characteristic  specimen  of  the  rock  than  those 
previously  in  my  possession.  It  is  in  a  remarkably  fresh  state  of 
preservation,  contains  numerous  visible  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  in 
a  compact  base,  together  with  many  dull  blackish  grains  of  nosean. 
^  Uikro8oopische  BeschAffeiiheit  dor  Ujneralien  nnd  Gesteine. 
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The  rook  is  quite  fissile  in  one  direction,  but  in  others  breaks  with 
diflBculty,  and  with  a  rough  splintery  fracture.  A  microscopic  ex- 
amination suggests,  however,  no  further  alteration  in  the  description 
already  published,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  **  Wolf  Bock  " 
may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  Phonolite  composed  of  nepheline, 
nosean,  sanidine,  hornblende,  and  a  little  magnetite. 

The  base,  or  mass  of  the  rock,  consists  of  small  crystals  of  nephe- 
line and  felspar,  the  former  being  most  abundant,  numerous  small 
yellowish-green  prisms  of  hornblende  are  scattered  through  it, 
and  then  there  are  comparatively  large  crystals  of  sanidine,  nosean, 
and  a  few  of  nepheline  porphyritically  imbedded  in  the  mass.  As 
this  is  the  only  English  Phonolite  hitherto  observed,  it  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  Talue  of  microscopic  investigations,  the  result 
in  this  instance  being  the  discovery  of  a  rock  and  two  minerals  not 
previously  known  to  occur  in  these  Islands. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  the  rock  does  not  exhibit 
the  least  trace  of  alteration  in  any  of  its  constituents ;  and  as  it  is 
mineralogically  identical  with  the  Tertiary  phonolites,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  belong  to  that  period,  although  we  have  as  yet 
no  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  great  Tertiary  volcanic  eruptions 
to  the  southern  end  of  our  island. 
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Prof.  Harkness,  Z:^.^.— Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  N.K  of  Ireland. 

The  Report  of  the  Sub-Wealden  Exploration  Committee. 

E.  T.  Hardfnan,  P^C.S.—On  the  Geological  Structare  of  the  Tyrone  Coal  Fields. 

I¥0/.  A .  NkkoUmy  M.D.,  £>,&,— On  a  Remarkable  Fragment  of  Silicified  Wood 
firom  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Prof.  A,  Nicholson^  M.D.^  Z?.^^— Description  of  New  Species  of  CystipkyUum^ 
from  the  Devonian  Rocks  of  North  America. 

Prof.  A.  Nicholson,  M,D.^  D,Sc, — Description  of  Species  ^  Aleeto  and  Hippothoa 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Ohio,  with  a  Description  of  Aulopora  arackncidea. 

Prof  A,  Nickolsou,  M.D,,  Z?.J(f.— Description  ot  New  Polyzoa  from  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  Rocks  of  North  America. 

Prof  A.  Nicholson,  M.D.y  D.Sc,— On  Favistdla  stdlata,  and  Fcrvistdla  caOcina, 
with  Notes  on  the  Affinities  of  Favistdla  and  Allied  Genera. 

W.  Pengelly,  /^^.^.— Tenth  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Exploring  Kent* s 
Cavern,  Torquay. 

R,  H,  Tiddemauy  F.G.S. — Report  of  the  Committee  for  assisting  in  the  Explor- 
ation of  the  Settle  Caves  (Victoria  Cafe). 

Sir  WUloughby  Jottes,  F.R.G.S. — (Communicated  by).  Notes  on  Cavern  Explor- 
ations in  the  Pyrennees  by  M.  Frossard. 

W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.  G.S.—  On  the  Columnar  Form  of  Basalt 

fT.  J/.  Baily,  F.G.S.— On  the  Coal-measure  Fossils  of  Ireland. 

C.  H.  JCinahan,  F.G.S. — Geological  Maps  and  Sections  of  West  Galway  and 
South- West  Mayo,  see  anU  p.  453. 

W.  Jolly— Thxxdi  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Collecting  Fossils  from  Localities 
Difficult  of  Access  in  North- Western  Scotland. 
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R.  Russdly  C.E.,  F.G.S.— The  Permian  Breccias  of  the  Country  near  WhitduiTen. 
Z.  C,  Mia//— Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coal-measore  Labyrintfaodoiits. 

The  Classification  of  the  LAbyrinthodonts. 
//.  Wa/ett  and  ff^  Top/ey—Secondi  Report  on  the  Snb-Wealden  Exploration. 
Dr,  W.  B,  Carpenter— Y%ix^ex  Researches  on  Eotoon  canadense. 
y,  Gwyn  Jeffreys^'^QX.e  on  the  so-called  Crac  of  Bridlington. 
E.  T.  Hardtnan — On  the  Age  and  Mode  of  Formation  of  Loogh  Nea^ 
Rev,  H,  W.  Cross/k^—Keipon  of  the  Committee  for  Recording  £iformati(m  on  the 

Enatic  Blocks  of  England  and  Wales. 
y.  Tkoms(m — Report  of  the  Committee  for  Investigating  Mountain  Limestone 

Corals. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Hersche/  and  G,  A,  LeBour-^'RepoTt  of  the  Committee  for  CarryiiigoQ 

Experiments  on  the  Conductinjg  Power  for  Heat  of  certain  Rocks. 
Dr.  Jfryce—Rejport  of  the  Committee  for  Observations  and  Records  of  Earthquakes 

in  Scotland. 
yhsepA  Wright — On  the  Discovery  of  Microzoa  in  Irish  Flints. 
Rev,  Dr.  Grain^er-^On  the  Fossils  of  the  Post-Tertiary  Deposits  of  Ireland, 
Prof.  Hid/ — On  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
W.  A.  Trail/ — On  Geological  Sections  in  the  County  Down. 
E.  T.  Hardman—'^ew  llx»lities  for  Upper  Boulder-day  in  Ireland. 
G.  Langtry — On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Middle  Lias  at  Eallycastle. 
Dr.  Vaughan  (communicated  b^  F.  Drew) — Physics  of  the  Internal  Earth. 
Prof,  y  Thompson — On  the  Jomted  Prismatic  Structure  of  the  Giants'  Causeway. 


n. — ^NOTES  ON  THE  GsOLOOY  OF  THE  IbLAND  OF  YeSSO,  JaPAN,  FBOM 

Obsebyatioms  made  in  1862.    By  W.  P.  Blake.^ 

rE  salient  features  of  the  geology  of  the  Island  of  Yesso,  Japan, 
are  volcanic.  Symmetxical  cones,  snow-^sapped  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  are  the  first  landmarks  that  greet  the  eyes  of  the  mariner 
as  he  approaches  the  coast,  and  are  the  last  to  disappear  as  he  leavea  it 
behind.  The  cone  of  Esan,  in  a  solfataric  condition,  forms  the  easteom 
and  southern  headland  of  the  island,  not  far  distant  from  the  port 
of  Hakodadi  and  from  Komangadaki  Mountain ;  another  solfatario 
cone  rises  conspicuously  upon  the  southern  shore  of  Volcano  Bay 
'at  about  the  same  distance  from  Hakodadi.  This  last-mentioned 
mountain  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption  a  few  years  ago,  and 
threw  out  an  enormous  quantity  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  hot  water. 
Further  north,  beyond  Volcano  Bay,  the  beautiful  cone  of  Shiribets 
is  grouped  with  several  others;  all  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  symmetry  and  grandeur.  Most  of  these  volcanic  mountains 
may  be  regarded  as  extinct,  though  many  yield  quantities  of  sulphur 
and  emit  steam.  At  an  early  period  their  activity  must  have  been 
prodigious,  for  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  island,  or  at  least 
the  southern  portion  of  it,  so  far  as  explored,  there  is  a  vast  deposit 
of  fragments  of  trachyte,  lava,  scoriae  and  volcanic  debris.  "DieBe 
materials  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  stratified  breociated  con- 
glomerate, sometimes  alternating  •with  finer  materials,  such  as  beds 
of  sandstone  and  volcanic  ashes. 

A  coarse  conglomerate  of  this  formation  is  found  bordering  the 
island  from  Esan  nearly  to  Komangadaki,  and  extensively  upon  the 
western  coast,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iwanai.  It  is  also  found 
extensively  developed  in  the  interior. 

^  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences,  tdL  iL 
part  2.    Bead  Febroarj  21, 1872. 
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Older  and  stratifidd  formations  appear  to  form  the  basis  or  foanda- 
tion  for  the  yoloanio  formations.  .  At  Ota,  on  the  west  coast,  granitic 
and  metamorphio  rooks,  in  well-defined  outcrops,  form  a  ragged 
coast.  In  the  interior  they  form  the  principal  watershed,  and  give 
rise  to  many  rivers,  in  the  beds  of  which  gold  is  found  in  deposits 
which  can  be  profitably  worked.  These  metamorphio  strata  are 
uplifted,  and  generally  trend  northwest  and  southeast,  and  show 
flexure  and  bending  exactly  as  in  other  and  better  known  regions. 
Slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones  are  found  also  at  Esan,  Shuokobi, 
and  near  Kakumi,  and  at  the  lead  mines  of  Ishinowatari  and  Urup. 
The  rocks  at  the  two  last-named  places  are  not  as  much  uplifted  and 
metamorphosed  as  the  granitic  and  auriferous  rocks,  but  they  are 
probably  parts  of  the  same  series  of  formations.  The  only  recog- 
nizable fossil  found  is  apparently  a  fragment  of  a  Calamite,  leading 
me  to  suspect  that  the  beds  are  of  Carboniferous  age ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  and  although  diligent  search  was  made  no  other 
evidence  of  the  age  of  these  formations  could  be  found.  Near  Iwanai 
there  are  beds  of  good  coking  coal  in  strata  that  have  no  lithological 
resemblance  to  the  auriferous  series,  but  they  are  uplifted  at  a  high 
angle.  Fossils  apparently  of  Oretaceous  or  Jurassic  age  are  found 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

The  next  stratified  formation  of  interest  is  marine  Tertiary  or  Post- 
tertiary,  which  rests  unconformably  upon  the  older  stratified  beds, 
and  is  highly  charged  in  some  places  with  well-preserved  fossils 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  mollusca  now  existing  upon  the 
coasts.  In  these  deposits,  and  in  later  terrace-like  formations,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  uplift  of  the  whole 
island,  and  the  same  evidences  are  found  upon  the  island  of  Nipon. 

Dynamically,  the  formation  of  greatest  interest  is  without  doubt 
the  volcanic  conglomerate  and  the  associated  beds  of  finer  volcanic 
materials.  They  record  the  most  energetic  volcanic  action  at  an  early 
period  before  the.  recent  uplift,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  mass 
of  the  conglomerate  was  deposited  under  water.  It  seems  as  if  there 
had  been  a  series  of  violent  subaqueous  eruptions,  peihaps  at  the 
time  the  now-existing  cones  began  to  be  formed.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  island  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  rising  of  these 
separate  cones  above  the  sea,  thus  giving  at  first  a  group  of  islets, 
each  a.  volcano,  similar  perhaps  to  those  which  can  now  be  seen  off 
the  coast  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  One  is  repre- 
sented opposite  the  western  coast  on  the  Japanese  maps. 


GflOLOOIOAL  SUBVBY  OV  YsSSO. 

IT  may  be  news  to  some  readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  Greological  Survey  in  progress  in  Japan ;  but 
the  fact  is  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  the  "Preliminary  Eeport  on 
the  First  Season's  Work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Tesso,"  the  large 
northern  island  of  the  group,  by  Mr.  Bei\jamin  Smith  Lyman,  an 
American  Mining  Engineer  of  experienoe,  a  few  years  since  specially 
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retained  by  GoTemment  to  explore  iihe  petrolenm  grounds  of  India — 
a  work  which  came  to  an  abrupt  end  after  Mr.  Lyman's  examin- 
ation and  honestly  unflattering  Beport  of  the  Punjab  Oil  Lands  was 
published. 

Mr.  Lyman  now  signs  himself  at  Shiba,  Yedo,  Chief  Oeologist 
and  Mining  Engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Japan.  His 
assistants  are  Mr.  Henry  S.  Munroe,  a  fellow-countryman ;  Mr.  T. 
Yamauchi,  Mr.  H.  Satow  (Interpreter,  etc.),  Messrs.  Inagaki, 
Kuwada,  Misawa,  Takahashi,  Kada,  Saka,  and  Saito,  with  Mr.  Y. 
Akiyama,  and  Mr.  S.  Ichichi,  Quartermasters  to  the  two  American 
gentlemen. 

Of  the  whole  of  these,  the  head  of  the  Surrey  reports  favourably, 
and  says  of  the  eleven  Japanese,  that  even  though  young  and  in- . 
experienced,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  ignorant  at  the  ontset^ 
not  only  of  geology,  but  of  surveying,  drawing,  and  even  almost  of 
common  arithmetic,  they  have  been  very  useful,  partly  because  they 
have  eagerly  and  rapidly  learned  what  they  could  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  partly  because  such  surveys  require  much  work  of  com- 
paratively simple  character.  He  notices  the  benefit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  empire  of  the  knowledge  they,  have  gained  by  their 
season's  labour,  adding,  "  They  are  not  only  the  first  Japanese,  but 
the  first  Asiatics  to  undertake  the  study  and  practise  of  geology; 
and  although  the  training  of  native  geologists  in  India  has  been 
begun  nearly  at  the  same  time  (or  is  soon  to  begin),  I  trust  that 
ours, will  continue  to  take  the  lead,  and  that  Japan  will  become  in  a 
few  years  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  their  profession." 
This  might  by  the  author's  countrymen  be  called  rather  "tall 
talk,"  after  eight  months'  progress  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
described ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Survey  writes,  to  say  the  least,  hope- 
fully ;  and  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  see  the  march  of  geolc^cal 
science  yet  aided  by  the  writings  of  our  precocious  but  distant 
Japanese  brethren  in  these  very  pages. 

The  Preliminary  Beport  is  little  more  than  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages, 
published  at  Tokei  by  the  Kaitakushi,  and  unaccompanied  by  maps 
or  sections ;  still  its  printing  and  general  neatness  of  production 
would  compare  most  favourably  with  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe  or  America. 

The  survey  of  the  ground  itself  has  evidently  to  be  topogra- 
phically made,  contemporaneously  with  its  geological  exploration ; 
doubtless  a  great  advantage.'  We  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Lyman 
is  pursuing  the  system  of  Prof.  J.  Peter  Lesley,  of  Philadelphia, 
namely,  the  delineation  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  map  by 
contour  lines,  and  also  by  imaginary  contours  of  the  strata  under 
ground,  endeavouring  to  show  their  positions  at  various  depths,  and 
also  at  the  outcrop.  This  we  look  upon  as  a  mistake.  In  the  first 
place,  the  system  can  only  be  applied  to  stratified  rocks,  and  would 
only  give  approximately  correct  results  if  the  bands  were  always 
equidistant,  and  the  curves  of  the  strata  themselves  of  fixed  geo* 
metrical  forms.  Observations  made  at  the  surface  can  only  be  t^en 
for  what  they  are  worth ;  and  even  if  the  strata  were  always  as 
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clearly  traoeable  over  the  ground  as  the  bands  of  an  Agate,  the 
inspection  of  any  large  highly  contorted  cliff  section  will  show  how 
little  one  can  presume  upon  the  indications  of  curvature  near  the 
surface  for  exact  knowledge  of  how  the  strata  are  relatively  placed 
with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  these  curves  in  depth,  so  that  it 
is  too  much  to  expect,  with  Mr.  Lyman,  that  ^'  the  contours  of  any 
rook  bed  or  vein  may  be  drawn  as  it  is  under  ground,  and  its  con- 
tents above  or  below  any  given  level  or  within  any  given  limits 
may  be  calculated." 

Again,  the  confusion  and  unsightliness  of  so  many  lines  upon  a 
map — the  contours  of  the  ground  and  those  of  the  supposed  places  of 
beds  below  the  surface  crossing  each  other  at  all  i»igles — would  create 
obscurity.  Cases  may  exist  in  which,  the  strata  not  being  greatly 
contorted  or  faulted,  such  a  map^  with  lines  of  different  colour  for 
contours  of  the  ground  and  of  the  rocks,  might  be  useful  to  a  miner, 
but  for  general  geological  purposes  such  maps  could  never  be  com- 
parod  with  ordinary  geological  maps  and  sections. 

The  geological  part  of  the  Report  is  interesting  but  scanty,  though 
the  district  appears  to  contain  much  variety  of  volcanic,  Tertiary, 
crystalline,  and  other  rooks.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the 
full  arrangement  of  notes  and  observations  could  hardly  be  aooom- 
plished  for  a  mere  Preliminary  Beport,  but  something  more  might 
b»ve  been  expected  than  the  classification  of  the  series  by  their 
systems  of  disturbance  and  the  parallelism  of  certain  axes  to  the 
trend  of  certain  coasts,  the  author  ];>eing  from  one  passage  evidently 
well  aware  "  that  the  same  system  of  folds  might  affect  rocks  of  very 
<lifferent  age." 

The  following  list  of  rock-groups  is  given,  it  is  presumed  in  natural 
descending  order : — 

Alluvium,  new  and  old. 

Volcanic  pebble  rocks^ 

Volcanic  rocks. 

Eocks  of  the  Horumui  Karafto  system  of  foWs. 

Coal-bearing  rocks  or  rocks  of  the  Horumui  Euril<  system  of  folds. 

Rocks  of  the  Horumui  Karafto  system  of  folds. 

Bocks  of  the  Toshibets  Kuril  system  of  folds. 

In  the  Alluvium  peat  is  found,  and  also  lignite  with,  distinct  woody 
fibre. 

The  Volcanic  pebble  rockss  (conglomerates)  are  thought  to  rest 
conformably  on  the  Coal-rocks  at  high  angles. 

The  still  slightly  active  volcanos  are  chiefly  along  the  shores  of 
Volcano  Bay  and  the  adjacent  coast.  Six  of  them  are  mentioned, 
the  only  recent  ejections  besides  vapours  being  pumice;  and  one  of 
the  last  eruptions  (a  small  one)  having  taken  place  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1867.  Many  more  of  the  volcanos  of  the  island  have  long 
been  quite  extinct. 

The  axes  of  the  Toshibets  group  strike  nearly  north  and  south. 
At  the  gold-fields  of  the  same  name  the  rocks  in  some  localities  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  the  "  lubes  of  tube- worms  "  (Dentalivm  ?)  and 
"modem  looking  shells."    The  rocks  are  soft  and  of  recent  aspect, 
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containing  brown  lignite.  Mr.  Manroe  plaoes  their  thiokneaa  a 
3000  feet,  with  reddish-brown  sandatone  at  the  base.  What  the 
tipper  portion  may  be  is  not  stated. 

The  Coal-bearing  rocks  are  mostly  light  grey  shales,  with  a  three- 
foot  bed  of  limestone.  They  are  contorted,  striking  N.  50^  £• 
(magnetic).  They  seem  to  be  Tertiary,  judging  from  "  fossil  leaves  in 
the  shales."  A  number  of  fossil  shells  found  in  the  Horumcd  field 
will  probably  fix  the  point  This  is  the  third  Goal-bearing  group 
(from  above  downwards).  The  coal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  of  about  the  period  of  the  latest  Oretaeeoot  or  earliest 
Tertiary  deposits. 

The  Horumui  Karafto  System. — ^These  bluish  grey  shales  and  con- 
glomerates, like  the  rocks  of  the  Toshibets  system,  strike  nearly 
north  and  south.  They  are  600  feet  thick,  seem  to  underlie  the  Coal 
rocks,  and  are  older  looking  than  these,  as  if  somewhat  meta- 
morphosed. The  pebbles  are  of  crystalline  rooks,  and  are  not  seea 
in  the  overlying  beds.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  them.  An  old- 
looking  limestone,  much  cleaved  and  apparently  metamorphoaed,  is 
thought  to  have  been  folded  [contorted]  by  a  later  action  dian  that 
which  affected  the  Horumui  Karafto  system. 

The  Toshihets  Kuril  Sy9tem,-^A  syenite  group,  striking  N.E.-S.W., 
is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  pebbles  of  the  overlying  rocks. 

From  the  disturbances  of  the  above  rooks  it  is  inferred  that  the 
strata  of  the  island  have  been  twioe  folded  alternately  aboat  northerly 
and  north-easterly. 

The  palflBontology  of  these  rocks  is  a  point  reserved  for  determin- 
ation of  the  fossils,  there  being  no  means  of  accomplishing  this  in  Japan. 

The  useful  minerals  noted  are  coal,  ironsand,  sulphur,  lune^ 
stone,  gold,  rock-tar,  mineral  springs;  traces  of  silver,  lead,  sine, 
manganese,  and  copper.    About  half  the  Beport  is  devoted  to  tihesa 

The  Coal  is  a  brightly  shining  brown  coal,  in  six  workaUe  beds  of 
3  to  8  feet,  probably  of  Tertiary  age. 

A  sample  examined  by  Mr.  Munroe  contained — 

Moisture     •  3*8 

Volatile  matter  ...    89-6 

Kat'^l-)     lit  Coke  («rf.l.«d  dun.  66.7 
The  magnetic  ironsand  on  or  near  the  coast  has  been  ai^>arentlv 
derived  from  the  volcanic  rooks.     Part  of  it  smelts  easily ;  part  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence  of  titanium.     It  was  formerly 
worked  to  some  extent. 

Sulphur  occurs  mostly  within  craters  of  inactive  volcanos  or  on 
close  adjoining  outer  slopes.  The  mineral  is  traced  to  the  volcanic 
fumes.  Its  manufacture  or  refining  consists  simply  in  melting  the 
natural  accumulation  three  times,  and  straining  through  thick  canvas, 
the  production  of  one  place  being  16  tons  in  three  months.  Horses 
could  go  all  the  way  to  the  mines,  and  it  is  thought  that  melting  the 
sulphur  upon  the  shore  would  be  more  advantageous  than  at  its  sites. 
The  abundant  exhalations  at  Tanimai  and  Esan  volcanos  mast 
be  rapidly  adding  to  the  deposits,  but  how  rapidly  there  is  no  meani 
of  judging. 
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At  another  plaoe  called  Eobai  the  sulphur  is  of  a  grey  colour  and 
deposited  by  water.     It  is  very  pure,  but  irregularly  accumulated. 

The  limestone  of  dark  grey  and  light  blue  colour  is  cleaved, 
metamorphosed,  and  unfossiliferoos.  Its  quantity  is  stated  at  so 
many  millions  of  tons. 

Qold  occurs  in  small  grains  and  scales  in  the  alluvial  gravel  that 
borders  the  river  of  the  Toshibets.  This  gold  alluvium  is  in  one 
place  3-,^th  miles  in  area,  and  6  to  12  feet  Uiiok,  containing,  say,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  doHars  worth.  Other  fields  are  smaller,  and 
one  is  on  mica-schist  and  metamorphio  rocks.  The  total  value  is 
estimated  under  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  it  is  not  thought 
to  give  much  encouragement  for  woi^ng. 

The  rook-tar  comes  from  the  Toshibets  Earafto  system.  It  is  in 
soft  bluish-grey  shaly  sandstone  (Tertiary  ?).  There  are  moreover 
oil  wells  having  a  small  yield. 

Of  mineral  springs  there  are  21.  Thirteen  of  them  are  sulphur 
springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  coldness  to  boiling ;  six  iron 
springs  from  27°  to  91° ;  one  cold  spring  with  copperas,  and  two 
nearly  pure  springs  of  30^  to  50°  of  heat. 

Small  quantities  of  pyrites,  calcspar,  kaolin,  oil-gas,  and  some 
''justly  abandoned"  lead-mines  are  also  mentioned. 

The  climate  of  the  country  seems  to  be  severe,  with  snow  early 
in  November,  but  the  winter  months  give  a  recess  season  for  work- 
ing out  in  detail  the  field  operations  of  the  Survey. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  geology  of  Yesso  and  the 
First  Beport  of  its  Geological  Survey  abound  in  interest  Hence  we 
may  expect  future  details  to  be  instructive  t  and  we  trust  the  energetic 
and  painstaking  Chief  Geologist  may  be  enabled  to  bring  his  under- 
taking to  a  successful  issue»  W. 


GfiOIiOGISTe'     ASSOOIATIOH. 

I. — ^Exomtsiow  INTO  NoRTHAMPTONSHiBB. — ^Whit-Monday,  May 
26th,  1874,  and  following  day.  Director,  Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S. 

The  party,  numbering  about  16,  was  met  by  Mr.  Sharp  at  Blis- 
worth  Station  at  10*30  a.m.  Mr.  Sharp  at  once  proceeded  to  give  an 
outline,  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  of  the  formations  in  the  district 
through  which  he  proposed  to  act  as  conductor. 

Proceeding  upwards  from  the  clay»  of  the  Upper  Lks,  we  have  a  series  of 
beds,  whicb^  as  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blisworth  and  Northampton, 
sometimes  attain  a  total  thickness  of  So  feet  These  consist  in  their  lower  portions 
of  ironstones,  oScsn  of  great  commercial  value.  The  middle  portions  yield  a  red 
building  stone,  much  used  in,  and  very  characteristic  of,  the  county  ;  whilst  the 
upper  portion  consists  of  white  sands,  frequently  containing  a  plant- bed,  and 
usually  characterized  by  vertical  plant-markings.  This  latter  is  designated  the 
'  Lower  Estuarine  Series,'  the  whole  group  being  referred  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Throughout  the  country  visited,  extending  from  Blisworth  in  the  S.W.  to 
Stamford  in  the  N.E.,  points  upwards  of  40  miles  apart,  the  sequence  above 
detailed  holds  true  in  the  main  for  all  portions  of  the  district.  When^  however, 
'  we  get  above  the  Lower  Estuarine  bed,  an  important  difference  is  observed  to 
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occur.  At  Bliswoith  and  Northampton,  reposing  immediately,  and  perhaps  nn- 
conformably,  on  the  last-mentioned  bed,  occurs  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  oontaining 
wood,  plants,  and  bands  of  shells,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  fresh-water  forms 
( Cyrena^  etc.).  A  ferruginous  band  occurs  at  the  base.  This  .day  has  received 
the  name  of  the  -Upper  Estuarine  Series.  It  is  succeeded  by  about  25  feet  of  a 
white  marly  limestone,  full  of  marine  shells,  above  which,  where  the  sequence  is 
complete,  is  another  clay,  with  abundance  of  Osirta  subrugulosa.  These  three  beds, 
viz.  the  two  clays  and  the  intermediate  limestone,  are  referred  to  the  Great  Oolite. 
Above  all,  there  is  frequently  a  capping  of  Boulder-clay.  As  we  proceed  north- 
eastwards, however,  it  is  found  that  the  beds  called  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Estuarine 
are  no  longer  in  contact,  but  that  there  is  intercalated  an  Oolitic  Limestone,  -whidi 
presently  assumes  considerable  importance,  and  at  Stamford,  on  the  N.sE-  eztssmity 
of  the  district  under  consideration,  attains  to  a  thickness  of  75  feet. 

This  'formation  last  referred  to  is  csLI^ed  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Blisworth  Ironstone  Diggings,  about  -one  mOe 
and  a  quarter  east  of  the  station.  This  quarry  has  a  face,  iDduding  the  "  baring,  '*  of 
about  30  feet,  llie  base,  or  junction  with  the  Upper  Lias,  wasAot  actually  observed, 
but  the  Lower  Estuarine  is  seen  at  the  top.  Ihe  ironstone  exists  prindpally  as  a 
sesquioxide,  and  that  portion  selected  by  sifting  is  said  to  contain  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  '  Few,  if  any,  fossils  were  found  by  the  party  in  this 
quarry,  although  Mr.  Sharp  has  obtained  many^all,  or  nearly  all,  as^casts. 

About  a  mue  further  on,  a  quarry  in  the  Great  Oolite  Limestone,  extracted 
chiefly  for  •building,  was  visited.  Here  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
about  18  feet  of  £^ulder-day,  between  which  and  the  limestone  there  occurs  about 
18  inches  of  clay  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Great  Oolite.  Several  characteristic 
fossils  were  found  in  this  quarry. 

The  town  of  Northampton,  at  present  containing  a  population  of  about  45,ocx> 
inhabitants,  is  very  favourably  situated  upon  an  angle  of  high  ground,  sloping 
rapidly  towards  the  river  Nene  on  the  south  and  towards  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Nene  on  the  west.  The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  excavated  in  the  Upper 
Lias.  l%e  bulk  of  the  town,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
induding  under  that  grou|>ing  the  ironstones,  or  their  calcaraous  equivalents,  and 
the  Lower  Estuarine  Sands.  This  mass  of  rock,  thus  forming  an  escarpment 
of  moderate  slope  towards  the  south  and  west,  is  further  eaten  away  by  denuding 
agents — on  the  north  towards  Kingsthorpe,  and  on  the  east  just  beyond  Abington 
— to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  peninsula  with  a  connecting  isthmus  not  much 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  a  peninsula  of  Inferior  Oolite,  rising  out 
of  a  sea  of  Lias. 

After  luncheon,  the  party  proceeded  in  carriages  to  carry  out  the  programme 
already  published. 

The  first  group  of  excavations  visited  all  laymen  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The 
lowest  of  th^  is  the  Kingsthorpe  Brick<ipit,  where  the  ferruginous  beds  of  the  North- 
ampton Sand  are  seen  in  contact  with  the  Upper  Lias,  on  which  they  repose. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  sections  hereabouts  where  the  actual  contact 
was  observed.  There  seems  to  be  a  rubbly  broken  bed  about  the  junction,  whidi 
may  be  a  distinct  -passage«bed,  or  merely  -uie  disturbed  upper  surnce  of  the  Lias 
Clay  mixing  with  the  Northampton  Sand  above.  Unless  tnere  is  a  fresh,  vertical 
face  at  some  distance  below  the  actual  surface  of  the  soil,  the  indications  are  more 
or  less  obscure.  The  Nursery  Pit  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  Northampton 
Sand  of  the  last  pit.  The  beds  here  are  ferruginous,  but  chiefly  calcitic  sandstones, 
largely  false-bedded,  and  sometimes  ^Oolitic  in  texture.  There  are  several  vertical 
pipes  to  be  observed — a  phenomenon  common  enough  in  chaHc-pits,  bat  the 
peculiarity  here  is  that  the  upper  ferruginous  beds  are  not  attacked  by  the  solvent, 
and  consequently  form  a  sort  of  bridge  at  the  top  of  the  pipes.  No  fossOs  were 
found  in  this  quarry,  though  many  hammers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  its  layers 
of  rock. 

In  the  'Kingsthorpe  sand-pit,  the  white  sandy  Lower  Estuarine  was  observed, 
with  its  characteristic  carbonaceous  bed,  from  which  a  fewspedes  of  Oolitic  plants 
have  occasionally  beoi  obtained.  A  considerable  'mass  of  compact  red  sandrock 
was  here  noticed  $  this  runs  into  loose  white  sand  both  above  and  below.  Con- 
tinuing to  ascend,  the  party,  on  the  high  grounds  of  Kingsthorpe  (Moulton  Park), 
againJound  the  Great  Oolite  Limestone,  4uid  those  who  were  intent  upon  fossfls  found 
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these  marly  cream-coloured  rocks  much  better  hunting  ground  than  the  sandy, 
irony,  and  calciferous  beds  which  go  to  make  up  the  Northampton  Sand  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite.  Rhynchonella  concinna^  Modiola  imbricata^  Myadtes  cdlceiformis^ 
Ostrea  Sowerbyit  were  to  be  picked  up  in  abundance.  Besides  these,  specimens  of 
Cfypeus  Mulleri,  the  characteristic  Pinna  ampla^  Myopsis  dilhiatus  (stunted  speci- 
men), Isacardia  tenetOy  and  several  others,  were  obtained.  Mr.  Sharp  pointed  out 
also  a  hard  semi-crystalline  bed,  crowded  with  Alaria^  Nerinaa^  AstarU^  and 
other  shells,  but  in  such  a  matrix  as  to  defy  extraction  without  time  and  proper 
appliances. 

Descending  eastwards,  the  Broughton  Green  Quarry  was  visited,  where,  as  in 
the  Nursery  rit  previously  noticed,  the  base  of  the  Northampton  Sand  appears  as 
a  limestone  more  or  less  sandy,  and  not  obviously  fossiliferous.  Indeed  up  to  this 
point  not  a  fossil  had  been  secured  by  any  of  the  party  from  the  Northampton 
Sand  as  evidence  of  its  geological  horizon.  At  Bass  Pit,  however,  nearer  North- 
ampton, a  single  specimen  of  the  very  characteristic  Rhynchandla  cynocephala 
was  secured.  Yet,  by  watching  carefully,  Mr.  Sharp  has  obtained  from  these  pits 
and  elsewhere,  a  large  series,  in  species  more  numerous  than  has  been  obtained 
from  the  much  moie  fossiliferous  Great  OoUte  above. 

This  completed  the  inspection  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  through  which  the 
party  now  passed  out  towards  the  west,  making  a  pilgrimage  en  passant  to  the 
tomb  of  William  Smith,  "the  Father  of  English  Geology/'  who,  whilst  joumev- 
ing  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  was  in  this  town  arrested  by  death, 
28th  August,  1839,  and  buried  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard. 

The  Duston  Quarries  presented  the  most  imposing  section  of  the  ironstone  series 
of  "  the  Northampton  Sand"  visited  during  the  excursion,  having  22  feet  of  iron- 
stone alone.  Amongst  the  few  fossils  secured  were  PectenpersonaUuzxA  GervUlia 
Hartmanni;  but,  as  in  all  other  quarries  of  this  stone,  there  were  very  few  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Sharp's  collection,  however,  is  so  rich  as  to  supply  all  that  is  required 
for  reading  the  life  history  of  the  period  to  which  these  beds  must  be  assigned. 
The  majority  of  fossils  from  this  place  occur  as  casts.  Judging  from  data  thus 
supplied,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  beds  belong  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  and  to  the  lowest  zone  of  that  formation,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
inferred  from  their  resting  immediately  on  the  Upper  Lias  day.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  passage  or  OpaJintu  beds  should  be  included ;  but  as  Ammonites 
Murckisome  occurs  tolerably  high  up  in  the  ironstone,  this  is  at  least  probable,  and 
many  other  facts,  such  as  the  occurrence  ol  Rhynchonella  cynocephala^  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Cardium  Buckmanni^  Pholadomya  fidicula^  Ceromya  Bajociana, 
/socardia  cordata,  TerebrcOula  avaides  (T,  irilineata  of  Young  and  Bird),  and 
numerous  species  of  Lima  and  CuaUlaa^  peculiar  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  all  tend  to 
prove  the  true  position  of  the  ironstone,  which,  indeed,  could  never  have  been 
assigned  to  anv  other  formation  if  the  extensive  series  of  fossils  obtained  since  the 
working  of  these  numerous  quarries  had  been  available  at  an  earlier  period. 
Their  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  the  "  D(^er''  of  North-East  Yorkshire 
is  most  remarkable,  as  was  some  time  ago  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Sharp  by  Dr.  Lycett. 
This  latter  fact  suggests  many  reflections  as  to  the  original  condition  and  sub- 
sequent metamorphism  of  these  very  singular  beds.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the 
mass  consists  of  a  yellow  friable  earth,  partly  sandy  and  partly  Oolitic,  seamed 
in  all  directions  by  hard  bands,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 
This,  when  sifted,  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commercial  ore,  and 
contains,  perhaps,  somewhat  under  40  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  About 
1800  tons  of  it  are  raised  weekly  in  the  Duston  Quarries.  In  some  places  there 
occurs  a  line  of  nodules  of  ferrous  carbonate,  and  in  the  Duston  Quarries  a  very 
striking  feature  is  a  thick  band  of  greyish  green  ironston^  low  down  in  the  series, 
which  is  rejected  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  add  which  it  contains. 
This  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  carbonate  of  iron,  with,  perhaps,  some  silicate.  Such 
is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  present  condition  of  the  beds.  That  this  condition 
is  the  result  of  chemical  changes,  occurring  at  more  than  one  period  in  the  history 
of  these  rocks,  the  traces  of  so  many  organic  remains  prove  most  condusively. 
And  here  a  study  of  the  contemporary  (in  a  geological  sense)  ferruginous  Oolites 
of  Yorkshire  may  hdp  us  much.  Taking  Uie  Dogger  Beds  at  Blue  Wyke,  we 
find  an  arenaceous  Oolite,  in  which  there  is  hardly  any  lime.  The  ova  there*  con- 
fists  aknost  entirdj  of  ferrous  carbonate.    It  might  be  contended  by  those  who 
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are  disposed  to  "strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel"  that  this  is  a  eondition  of 
original  deposition.  Fortunately  there  is  a  fine  series  of  the  shells  of  MoUnsca  in 
these  beds,  which  have  undergone  a  similar  change,  and  axe  almost  wholly  con- 
verted into  Spathic  iron.  The  legitimate  inference  is  that  a  salt  of  iron  has 
replaced  a  salt  of  lime  wherever  the  latter  was  present  in  the  rock-  Some  arc  not 
satisfied  with  this  explanation  because  they  do  not  exactly  see  what  has  become  of 
the  lime.  Such  objectors  might  study  tne  history  of  pseudomorphic  action,  as 
exhibited  fix>m  the  earliest  times,  with  advantage.  The  source  of  such  vast 
quantities  of  iron  is  a  far  more  obscure  question .'  but  as  the  iron  undoubtedly  b 
there  now,  whether  it  arrived  by  deposition  or  replacement  matters  little.  ^  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  Oolitic  ironstones,  either  in  York- 
shire or  Northamptonshire,  are  overlain  by  porous  sandy  beds,  which  frequently 
contain  considerable  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter.  This  probably  is  but  a 
vestige  of  what  once  existed  in  the  peaty  beds  accompanying  "Esti^rine''  con- 
ditions. Layer  after  layer  of  micaceous  sands,  rich  in  iron,  have  been  permeated 
by  organic  acids,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  these  vegetable  masses, 
which,  attacking  the  mica  and  any  such  basic  minerals  which  might  be  present, 
removed  their  more  soluble,  constituents,  and  thus  by  perpetually  exhausting  the 
sands,  left  those  bleached  and  partly  coherent  masses  which  so  often  overlie  the 
ironstone  beds.  This  is  p'robably  one  source  of  the  iron ;  as  the  solution,  origjin- 
ating  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  the*  ultimate  decomposition  of  which 
would  most  probably  result  in  the  formation  of  carbonates,  might  possibly,  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  decompose  and  replace  any  porous  lime 
carbonates  they  might  meet  with  in  their  descent.  The  presence  of  an  impervioas 
bed  of  clay  at  the  base  of  such  rocks  would  materially  facilitate  the  operation,  by 
keeping  the  original  Oolite  in  a  sort  of  bath,  containing  a  solution  of  the  replacing 
salt :  though,  of  course,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water  would  ultimately 
force  the  solution  containing  the  extruded  mineral  to  find  an  exit  somewhere  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance ;  or  it  might  be  removed  by  simple  difiiision  in  cases 
where  the  pressure  was  equal  on  all  sides.  The  Yorkshire  Oolitic  Ironstones 
remain  carbonates  still  in  many  cases,  probably  because  they  have  a  great  mass  of 
rock  above  them.  Those  in  Northamptonshire  have  undergone  a  second  chemical 
change,  principally  from  the  action  of  oxygenated  waters ;  which  have  had  the 
curious  effect  of  producing  a  sort  of  centrifugal  motion  of  the  resultiog  oxide, 
which  enables  the  owner  to  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  foreign  matter  by  the  simj^e 
process  of  sifting. 

The  last  place  visited  was  Watkins  Brick-pit,  where  the  Upper  Estuarine  day 
is  capped  by  a  few  feet  of  Great  Oolite  ;  close  by  is  a  pit  of  Lower  Estuarine, 
separated  from  the  Upper  by  a  ferruginous  band,  not  observed  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Sharp  then  conducted  the  party  to  Qallington-hall,  where  he  and  his  &mily 
most  hospitably  entertained  them.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  inspecting 
Mr.  Sharp's  magnificent  collection  of  local  fossils. 

On  the  following  day,  an  early  start  was  made  by  train  for  Stamford,  about  40 
miles  distant.  The  line  runs  due  north  as  far  as  Market  Harborough,  through  an 
undulating  country,  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Lias,  yielding  no  good  sections  by  the 
way.  A  sort  of  escarpment  of  the  Northampton  Sand  flanks  3ie  route  on  the  east, 
as  far  as  Maidwell,  where  the  first  indications  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone 
appears.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  country  is  extremely  fertile  and  beautifuL 
All  this  wealth  of  soil  must  be  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  rich  clays  of  the  Upper 
Lias  with  the  sands  and  calcareous  matter  derived  from  the  destruction  01  the 
once  overlying  beds.  From  Market  Harborough  to  Stamford,  the  mean  direction 
of  the  route  was  N.E..  and  chiefly  along  the  Welland  Valley,  which  is  flanked  ou 
the  S.E.  by  a  fine  escarpment,  capped  by  the  Lincobishire  Limestone,  on  the  edge 
of  which  Cottingbam,  Rockingham  Castle,  and  Gretton  are  commandingly  perched. 

At  the  Stamford  Station,  Mr.  Sharp  drew  attention  to  the  great  dislocation 
which  has  occurred  on  the  south  side  of  the  Welland  Valley,  and  which  may  be 
partly  traced  m  the  railway  cutting.  The  general  effect  of  this  dislocation  is  to 
divide  the  Inferior  Oolite  beds  of  St.  Martin's  from  those  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
the  London-road,  a  mass  of  Upper  Lias  being  wedged  in  between  them.  This 
was  also  observed  as  the  party  ascended  the  hill  towards  Lord  Exeter's  Ironstone 
Quarries,  which  were  visited,  as  also  a  (juarry  for  road  metal,  where  the  party  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lincolnshire  limestone^  here  a  pale-colonied  Oolite 
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not  Tery  fos^liferous.  The  Ironstone  section  was  poor  compared  with  some  the 
party  had  visited  during  the  previous  day,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  are  any 
very  valuable  quarries  in  the  Northampton  Iron  Sand  hereabouts.  After  luncheon 
the  party  drove  through  Stamford,  which  might  be  described  as  the  Stone  town, 
or  city  of  Churches,  and  up  the  hill  on  the  north  to  the  top  of  Stamford  Field. 
From  the  level  of  the  Welland  to  this  plateau  there  is  a  rise  of  about  200  feet  vertical, 
made  up  of  the  following  beds  in  descending  order : — 

{Combr^ — just  a  cap  on  the  summit. 
Great  Oolite  Clay — ^not  exposed. 
Great  Oolite  Limestone—base  just  seen. 
Upper  Estuarine  Series — Torkington's  Brick-pit. 
Inferio  (  Lincolnshire  Limestone — many  quarries. 
OoUte.  (  ^;j^^rB:Ss}  Northampton  Sand. 
Upper  Lias  Clay — a  few  feet. 
Torkington's  Brick-pit  presents  an  interesting  section  of  abont  25  feet— principally 
variegated  clays,  referred  to  the  Great  Oolite,  and  traced  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  the  horizon  of  the  StonesBeld  Slate.  It  is  known  in  Mr.  Sharp's  Memoir  as  the 
"Upper  Estuarine,"  is  of  variable  composition  and  thickness,  frequently  sandy, 
*  and  is  always  found  in  this  district  underlying  the  Great'Oolite  Limestone.  Several 
of  the  clay  bands  are  pierced  by  vertical  carbonaceous  markings,  and  are  also 
shelly ;  some  fossUs  were  picked  up,  but  their  condition  was  such  as  to  render 
them  very  difficult  of  identification.  Modiola  imbricata  and  other  bivalves  were 
amongst  them.  The  brackish-water  genus  Cyrena  was  found.  The  last  two 
excavations  visited  within  the  Stamford  area,  north  of  the  town,  are  quarries  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Limestone.  In  Simpson's  Quarry,  from  which  is  obtained  some  of 
the  best  building-stone  in  England,  and  the  beds  of  which  are  geologically  the 
same  as  those  at  Ketton,  viz.  the  upper  part  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  the 
blocks  obtained  are  of  great  size,  very  uniform  in  their  composition,  consisting  of  a 
fine-grained  Oolite,  and  ring  like  a  bell  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  Above 
the  limestone,  occur  about  15  feet  of  the  Upper  Estuarine  Clays,  with  a  ferru- 
ginous band  towards  the  base,  as  is  usual.  About  the  line  of  junction,  there  is 
often  a  thin  band  of  a  white  friable  aluminous  earth,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
Scarbroite.  In  Tinkler's  Quarry,  still  lower  beds  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone 
are  observed,  including  a  Shale-bed,  said  to  contain  many  shells,  well-preserved^ 
but  crushed.  Below  this  is  a  hard,  blue-hearted  Limestone,  containing  coral, 
Nertrueay  and  many  other  fossils— the  "Stamford  marble."  Some  fragments  of 
coral  were  obtained  by  the  party,  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  other  quarry  were  the 
spoils  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  of  much  consequence.  One  or  two  casts  of 
NoHca  LtckhamptanensiSf  a  specimen  qf  Lucina  Wrightii^  and  a  doubtful  Trigonia 
were  about  all  that  came  under  the  reporter's  notice.  These  and  adjoining  ouarries 
have,  however,  been  watched  for  a  number  of  years  by  careful  palaeontologists, 
and  notably  by  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Prof.  Moms.  It  is  in  their  collec- 
tions, and  especially  in  that  of  Mr.  Sharp,  that  the  evidence  of  the  geological 
horizon  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  must  be  sought.  For  many  years  there 
was  a  general  inclination  to  dass  these  important  beds  (the  Lincolnshire  Lime- 
stone) with  the  Great  Oolite ;  but  the  National  Survey  luis  ultimately  decided  to 
place  them  at  the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  formation,  of  which  throughout  the 
county  of  Lincoln  they  form  by  far  the  most  important  member.  Notwithstanding 
their  apparent  poverty  of  fossils  in  the  Limestone  ouarries  of  Stamford,  no  less 
than  315  forms  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Sharp  from  all  parts,  including  the  Colly- 
weston  Slates,  a  local  group  at  the  base  of  the  series.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  extensive  fauna  is  the  scarcity  of  Cephalopoda,  especially  of 
Ammonites.  Am,  terebraius,  Phillips  {macrocephalus^  Schlot.,  Herveyi^  Sow.), 
marked  as  occurring,  is  a  characteristic  Combrash  form.  Am,  Murchinsoms  and 
subradiatus,  however,  are  the  two  other  species  quoted,  and  these  represent  very 
low  zones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  party  now  driving  rapidly  throu|rh  Stamford,  mounted  the  great  plateau  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Welland,  on  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Collyweston, 
some  four  miles  distant. 

The  Slate  is  a  sandy  laminated  limestone,  very  hard,  and  sometimes  blue-hearted, 
lithologically  it  is  not  unlike  Stonesfield.  slate.    As  the  Geologists'  Association 
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had  visited  the  latter  locality  at  Easter,  those  who  attended  both  ezcanions  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two.  The  state  of  the  fossils  (occurring  chiefly 
as  compressed  casts)  is  exactly  the  same,  and  altogether  there  is  a  general  external 
resemblance,  which  is  very  strikin  g.  Moreover,  in  each  case,  fossiU  are  very  abun- 
dant, but  of  a  somewhat  different yor/er.  Gervillia  acuta  occurs  plentifully  in  each, 
and  there  is  likewise  here  a  Trigonia  not  unlike  71  impressa  of  Stonesiield,  but 
beyond  this  point  there  is  not  much  resemblance  in  their  respective  faunas.  The 
party  collected  several  species  here,  as  Hinnites  vdatus^  Pinna  runeaUk,  AvUida 
Braamburemis^  Ceromya  sp.,  Cardium  Buckmannif  CucuUaa  cancdlaia,  Modida 
Sowerbyana^  Trigonia  puilus^  T.  compta^  and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  Pierocera 
Bentleyi.  Plants  and  some  teeth  and  scales  of  fish  occur  ;  but  the  fonnattcai 
appears  deficient  in  the  remains  of  insects,  reptiles,  mammals,  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  Stonesfield  beds.  After  a  delightful  drive  through  Ketton,  and  thence  along 
the  Stamford  Uppingham  high-road  to  Luffenham  Station,  the  party  took  the  rails 
once  more,  and  arrived  at  Northampton  at  7  P.  M.  Before  finally  separating  the 
thanks  of  the  excursion  party  were  most  heartily  tendered  to  Mr.  Sharp  tor  his 
hospitality  on  the  previous  evening,  and  for  the  kindness  and  unwearied  zeal  which 
he  had  exhibited  during  two  loqg  and  arduous  days. 

n.— June  5,  1874.— Henry  Woodward,  F.ILS.,  President,  in  the 
CJhair. — The  following  iK)mmunication8  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Beds  of  Folkestone."  By  F.  Q.  H. 
Price,  Esq. 

The  town  of  Folkestone  is  situated  upon  the  Folkestone-beds  of 
the  Upper  Neocomian.  These  the  author  divides  into  four  lithologioal 
groups,  commencing  with  a  sandy  bed  containing  many  phospbatic 
nodules,  and  which  he  considers  to  form  the  true  di^4sion  between 
the  Folkestone  and  underlying  Sandgate-beds.  The  JSAynoAon^Ua 
sulcata  bed,  an  important  fossiliferous  zone,  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
latter. 

The  general  character  of  these  Folkestone-beds  is  that  of  a  loose 
yellowish  sand,  parted  by  seams  of  coarse  calcareous  sandstone. 
Masses  of  branching  sponge  are  especially  plentiful  in  these  rocks. 
The  last  bed  of  the  Folkestone  series  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
consisting  of  four  irregular  seams  of  large  nodular  masses,  composed 
of  coarse  grains  of  quartz,  glauconite,  jasper,  lydian  stone,  and  phos- 
pbatic nodules.  Its  fossil  contents  occur  mostly  as  rolled  phospbatic 
casts.    This  is  the  zone  of  Am.  mammiUaria, 

Four  fiset  of  loose  sands  succeed,  capped  by  a  line  of  pyritous 
nodules ;  and  then  occurs  a  seam  of  dark  gi*eensand,  containing  two 
lines  of  phospbatic  nodules,  largely  chained  with  Am.  ifUerrt^iue, 
and  other  fossils  in  the  form  of  rolled  casts.  Upon  fragments  of 
Am.  interrttptus  occur  FHcatula  pectenoides,  Peclen  qutitquecostatWy 
Trochosmilia  sulcata,  and  Nuctda  sp.,  forms  contemporaneous  with 
the  bed. 

The  argillaceous-beds  of  the  Lower  Gkiult,  which  succeed,  are 
frequently  very  dark  in  colour,  and  more  or  less  parted  off  by  lines 
of  nodules,  marking  certain  zones  of  life  which  the  author  had 
already  described  in  considerable  detail  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  (Geological  Society.  They  are  very  rich  in  well-preservod 
fossils,  one  bed  in  particular,  towards  the  top  of  the  group,  is  full 
of  Gasteropoda.  With  two  exceptions,  the  ammonites  belong  to  the 
Deniati  and  Tuberculati.  The  thickness  of  this  sub-formation  is  about 
28  feet    From  the  grey  marl  or  Upper  Gault  it  is  separated  by  a 
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nodule  or  passage-bed  of  inach  importance,  as  this  nodule-bed 
marks  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  Lower  Gault  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  others. 

Of  247  species,  which  the  author  had  noted  from  the  entire  (lault 
of  Folkestone,  there  occur  170  species  in  the  Lower  Gkult,  and  103 
in  the  Upper,  of  which  46  species  are  common  to  both,  whilst  20 
species  are  peculiar  to  the  passage-bed* 

The  base  of  the  Upper  Gault  may  be  known  by  the  large  quantities 
of  InoceramuB  wleatua.  This  sub-fonnation  is  characterized  by 
ammonites  of  the  group  Criataii:  Brachwpoda^  not  found  in  the 
Lower  Gault,  recur  ;  though  Bhynchonella  is  still  abseut.  There 
are,  in  the  lower  beds  especially,  considerable  traces  of  Ch^nian 
and  fish  remains.  The  upper  50  feet  consists  of  a  pale  grey  marl, 
of  which  the  portion  subjected  to  analysis  yielded  26  per  cent,  of 
lime  oarbonata  About  17  feet  from  the  top  occurs  a  seam  of  green- 
sand,  containing  nodular  bodies,  having  the  appearance  of  pyriform 
sponges.  Just  below  this  seam  the  Hylospongia  of  Sollas  was  found. 
A  peculiar  fauna  characterizes  these  greensands.  Above  them  Am. 
varians  first  appears. 

2.  "On  a  Collection  of  Fossils  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of 
Morden,  Cambs."    By  H.  George  Fordham,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

in. — Saturday,  June  27th. — The  whole  day  was  devoted  by  the 
members  to  a  trip  to  St  Mary's  Cray,  Well  Hill,«and  Shoreham,  in 
Kent  On  arriving  at  St.  Mary's  Cray,  the  Thanet  Sands  aad  the 
lower  pebbly  beds  in  the  cutting  at  tiie  railway  station  were  first 
inspected,  and  then  the  valley  deposits  dose  to  the  gas-works,  qon- 
sisting  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  fine  loamy  brick-earth  with  land- 
shells  and  a  little  gravel,  the  chalk  being  seen  below.  Professor 
M^Kewan  Hughes,  who  was  with  the  party,  gave  an  interesting 
field  lectttie  on  the  valley  and  its  surroundings.  Skid  Hill,  distant 
four  miles,  was  then  visited,  and  here  Mr.  Prestwich,  F,RS.,  who 
had  walked  from  Shoreham,  met  the  company,  and  acted  as  conductor 
for  the  day*  Skid  Hill,  which  commands  good  views  of  the  long  dry 
valley  of  the  Upper  Cray,  is  capped  with  flint  graveL  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  interesting  outlier  of  Thanet  Sand  and  Woolwich 
Clay,  which  at  Well  Hill — a  mile  further  along  the  same  elevation — 
has  a  still  larger  deposit  of  flint  gravel,  of  great  age  and  singular 
interest.  Indeed,  Well  Hill  was  the  central  point  of  interest  for 
the  day.  Have  we  here,  in  Kent,  a  true  glacial  gravel  ?  Such  was 
the  question,  to  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  leader  of  the  party  gave 
no  hesitating  answer.  The  q>ot  where  the  gravel  sections  were 
reached  is  more  than  600  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.  Here,  over- 
lying the  Woolwich  beds,  were  large  rolled  flints,  remarkably 
fossiliferous,  in  a  reddish  sandy  matrix,  without  any  stratification. 
A  closer  search,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  discovered  frag* 
ments  of  chert  and  ragstone.  These  Mr.  Prestwich  refers  to  the 
Lower  Greensand  beds  of  the  Sevenoaks  range,  some  six  miles  further 
south,  now  separated  by  the  deep  and  broad  valley  of  Helmsdale. 
The  Well  Hill  gravel,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  is  a  solitary 
patch  of  marine  gravel  of  glacial  age^  which  once  stretched  over 
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Kent,  and  is  altogether  an  nniqae  geological  memento  in  the  county. 
On  leaving  Well  Hill,  the  ezcursioniBts  felt  they  bad  seen  the  great 
sight  of  the  day.  At  Shoreham  the  conductor  pointed  oat  some 
notable  sand-pipes  in  the  chalk  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  to 
Sevenoaks,  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  milestones ;  a  very 
fossiliferoas  bed  of  chalk  with  Inoc^ramus  near  the  first  shaft  at  the 
north  entrance  to  Halstead  tunnel,  and  a  dry  upper  valley  of  the 
chalk  (south  branch  of  the  Timberden  Valley)  wiUi  six  feet  thick- 
ness or  more  of  flints,  the  water  standing  at  a  level  below  the  valley 
fully  100  feet  deeper  than  it  once  stood ;  and,  lastly,  the  trumpet- 
mouthed  valley  of  the  Darent,  opening  out  into  Uie  Weald,  but 
draining  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  Thames.  The  party, 
numbering  between  40  and  50,  were  subsequently  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prestwioh  at  their  mansion,  Cerent  Hulme,  where  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  conductor  through  Mr. 
Henry  Walker  and  Professor  Hughes. 

IV.--July  3rd.— Henry  Woodward,  P.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

1.  "  On  the  Deposits  now-  Forming  in  British  Seas."  By  G.  A. 
Lebour,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

The  author  limited  his  present  task  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  British  Sea  Bottoms,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  their  distribution  and  its  causes.  The  materials  are  of 
mechaniealf  ehemical^  or  organic  origin.  The  agencies  by  which 
these  three  kinds  of  sediment  are  distributed  include  rain,  rivers, 
winds,  tides,  currents,  and  the  composition  of  sea  water,  but  all  are 
subordinate  to  the  configuration  of  the  sea  floor.  The  area  under 
consideration  is  situated  on  the  westernmost  margin  of  the  Old 
World  plateau. 

Bock  BoUoms. — ^In  some  plaees  no  deposit  occursi  the  bare  rock 
being  left.  The  largest  of  these  bare  spots,  in  Irtish  seas,  occurs 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Channel  valley.  Their  distribution  is 
directly  oonneoted  with  that  of  currents,  and  this  is  strikingly  proved 
by  their  being  limited  to  no  relative  depth;  for,  in  the  Channel, 
their  range  extends  entirely  across  the  valley,  and  reaches  in  one 
place,  noi^-west  of  Aldemey,  a  depth  of  more  than  86  fathoms  at  the 
deeper  end  of  a  curious  longitudinal  oblique  depression,  called  by  H. 
Delesse  the  fosse  ceittrale  of  the  Channel.  Another  bure  area  exists 
at  the  point  where  the  Atlantic  cable  enters  the  yet  deeper  region 
of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  in  500  fathoms  water.  The  specimens  brought 
np  by  the  sounding  instruments  from  such  places  consist  of  weathered 
and  rotten  stone,  pointing  to  chemical  rather  than  mechanical  dis- 
integration, even  where  powerful  currents  are  present 

Marine  Deposits, — ^These  consist  chiefly  of  sand,  with  occasional 
islands  of  day,  mud,  gravel,  and  shell  detritus.  The  broader  the 
sea,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  sand :  thus  the  North  Sea  bottom 
is  especially  a  sandy  one,  though  towards  the  centre  the  sand  becomes 
muddy  over  a  considerable  region.  Sandy  bottoms  also  largely  pre- 
vail in  the  nordi-weetem  seas,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  but 
south  of  Ireland  a  large  expanse  of  fine  mud  and  muddy  sand 
extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  As  submarine  deposits,  gravels 
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are  rare,  the  largest  bed  of  this  sort  lying  between  Havre  and 
Calais;  they  appear  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Channel,  and 
may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  the  degradation  of  marine  outcrops  i» 
«i7<2,  though  most  of  them  are  the  result  of  transport  from  our  shore 
|>ebble-reaches.  Where  a  clay  bottom  is  indicated,  its  origin  also  is 
in  some  cases  doubtful. 

Organic  Deposits. — In  the  Channel  the  shell  deposits  attain  their 
greatest  development  as  regards  British  Seas.  Here  they  follow  two 
long,  occasionally  broken  lines,  follcfWiug  at  a  short  distance  the 
English  and  French  shores,  and  forming  at  the  outer  mouth  of  the 
Channel  a  vast  shell-baQk.  These  deposits  actually  cross  the  broad 
sea  valley,  partly  over  and  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  spread  of 
bare  rock  previously  mentioned.  Elsewhere  in  the  Channel  the 
Gallic  side  is  richer  than  the  English.  There  are  other  shell  deposits 
around  our  coasts,  but  of  leiSs  importance.  Beyond  the  ocean  valley 
which  lies  beyond  the  Hebrides  and  the  Rock-ball  reef,  there  occurs 
a  fish  bank  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  affording  us  an  inkling 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  fossil  fish  beds  may  originally 
have  been  accumulated. 

Fluvio-marine  Deposits. — ^The  Thames,  Seine,  and  Tay  form  mud 
banks  in  a  sandy  sea.  The  sub-marine  delta  of  the  former  has  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  points  seawards ;  that  of  the 
Seine  is  also  triangular  in  outline,  but  the  apex  points  landwards. 
Such  sub-marine  deltas  can  only  be  recognized  when  the  materials 
of  which  they  consist  are  distinct  from  those  forming  the  prevailing 
sea-bottom. 

The  question  of  shore  deposits  was  merely  alluded  to,  this  subject 
forming  no  part  of  the  present  paper.  Of  true  cJiemical  deposits  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  comparatively  shallow  seas  of  Britain  offer 
any  good  example. 

Although  much  of  the  above  materials  are  at  present  unconsolidated, 
especially  the  sands,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  larger  features  of  the 
sea  bottoms  are  liable  to  important  changes,  whilst  the  surrounding 
geographical  conditions  remain  unaltered.  The  same  agencies  which 
sweep  certain  spots  bare,  heap  up  material  elsewhere,  and  the 
relative  form  of  both  covered  and  uncovered  portions  of  the  sea  floor 
is  preserved  by  them.  The  points  of  the  greatest  violence  of  current 
action  are  shown  by  the  bare  rock  patches,  whilst  the  intermediate 
stages  of  agitation  are  represented  by  coarse  shingle,  sandy  gravel, 
sand,  muddy  sand,  and  finally  patches  of  mud  or  clay  supervene, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  indicate  centres  of  calm. 

2.  ''On  some  Specimens  of  Phosphorite  from  the  Department  of 
the  Lot."    By  R  W.  Rudler,  P.G.S. 

3.  "  On  a  Probable  Solution  of  Mr.  Charlesworth's  Problem  rela- 
tive to  the  Boring  of  Sharks'  Teeth."    By  H.  A.  Burrows. 

This  perforation  was  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  foramen 
for  the  passage  of  blood  vessels,  opposite  to  which  are  numerous 
small  holes,  as  observed  to  exist  in  the  teeth  of  recent  sharks. 
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♦■ 

MR.  SCROPE'S  VIEWS  OF  VOLCANIC  HBAT.^ 
Sir, — ^My  objection  to  Mr.  Scrope's  notion  of  the  source  of  voloanic 
heat,  as  enunciated  by  him  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  August, 
page  34:4:,  viz.  that  "  volcanic  heat  is  derived  chiefly  and  directly  by 
conduction  or  convection,  or  both,  from  that  intensely  heated  interior 
mass  of  the  globe,"  which  he  says,  but  erroneously,  is  necessary  to 
my  views,  is  not  so  easily  se^  aside  as  Mr.  Scrope  would  have  to  be 
believed  by  the  above  article.  My  objection  is  that  this  vague 
notion  involves  in  reality  a  thin  crust  and  liquid  nucleus  which  Mr, 
Scrope  professes  to  repudiate,  and  he  rejoins  that,  with  unpardonable 
ignorance,  I  have  assumed  that  the  liquefied  matter  filling  his  reser- 
voirs and  the  material  of  the  nucleus  have  the  same  melting  point. 

My  objection  does  not  involve  any  such  assumption,  and  is  equally 
valid,  though  the  melting  point  of  the  nucleus  be  assumed  much 
above  that  of  the  matter  filling  these  reservoirs.     What  does  Mr. 
Scrope  know  of  the  material  constituting  the  deeper  portions  of  our 
globe  or  of  their  fusibility.    The  only  ground  for  conjecture  even  as 
to  the  latter  is  derivable  from  protruded  granites,  porphyries,  elvans, 
traps,  or  other  ancient  fissure-extruded  matter,  none  of  whidi  differ 
greatly  in  fusibility  from  modern  lavas.   But  if  we  assume  argtanenH 
graiid  that  the  material  of  the  nucleus  at  a  still  greater  depth  than  is 
indicated  by  these  is  fusible  only  at  a  temperature  twice  or  thrice 
that  of  fused  lava,  the  physical  conditions  under  which  alone  heat 
could  be  conducted   from  the  nucleus  to  one  of  these  reservoirs 
through  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  intervening  rocky  matter,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  if  the  lava  in  the  reservoir  be  thus  brooght 
into  fusion,  the  temperature  of  the  nucleus  must  be  so  vastly  higher 
that  its  material,  if  like  anything  we  are  acquainted  with,  must  be  in 
fusion  likewise.     Is  Mr.  Scrope  aware  that,  apart  from  all  question 
of  imperfect  conductivity,  matter  heated  by  conduction  from  the 
central  parts  of  a  globe  decreases  in  temperature  faster  than  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  radial  distance  from  the  centre  ?     If  the  heat  be 
transmitted  by  convection  or  in  vapour,  there  must  be  liquid  or 
gaseous  connexion  between  the  nucleus  and  the  reservoir,  for  with- 
out such,  convection  is  impossible.    Thus  two  of  Mr.  Scrope's  alter- 
natives directly  involve  fluidity  in  the  nucleus ;  solids  do  not  pass 
into  the  state  of  vapour  except  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
liquidity.     Thus  I  reiterate  that  this  notion  of  reservoirs  of  matter 
melted  by  heat-transferred  from  more  highly  heated  matter,  situated  at 
a  much  greater  depth,  by  conduction  or  by  convection  through  gaseous 
or  liquid  matter,  or  by  both,  is  only  the  old  notion  of  a  thin  crust 
and  liquid  nucleus  in  disguise,  and  if  that  be,  so  cadit  questio  as  to 
my  having  misrepresented  Mr.  Scrope's  views.     His  views  are  by 
his  own  statement  (Geol.  Mag.  May,  page  237-8)  entirely  different 
from  mine,  and  it  is  wholly  unimportant  to  my  views  what  his  may 
be.     I  have  already  declined,  for  want  of  definition,  further  dis- 

1  This  letter  is  inserted  at  Mr.  R.  Mallet's  earnest  request.    But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  discussion  will  now  be  allowed  to  terminate. — ^Edit.  Gbol.  Mao. 
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cnssion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  volcanic  heat  I  now  decline 
farther  discussion  as  to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation.  I  can 
afford  to  leave  that,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  my  own  views,  to  "  time, 
the  revealer." 

London,  %Uh  Attffuat,  1874.  BoBXET  Mallxt. 

ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  WORKED  FLINT  FROM  THE  BRICK- 
EARTH  OF  CRAYFORD. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  a  douht  should  he  thrown  upon  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  worked  flint,  which  I  found  at  Crayford  in  1872.*  It 
usually  happens  so  when  anything  unexpected  is  discovered.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  hut  one  escape  from  the  ad- 
mission that  the  implement  is  as  old  as  the  Thames  valley  hrick- 
earth,  and  that  is  to  show  that  the  entire  deposit  at  Slades-green  pit 
at  Crayford  is  re-assorted.  The  lines  of  hedding  there  are  continuous 
along  the  pit,  and  it  was  from  one  of  these,  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  surface  and  six  from  the  floor  of  the  pit,  that  the  flake  was  ex- 
tracted. It  was  a  layer  of  rounded  pebbles,  about  five  inches  deep, 
lying  below  the  band  with  Ch^rena  trigonuUiy  and  above  the  bone  bed- 

I  was  struck  by  seeing  the  edge  of  a  flat  piece  of  flint  protruding 
from  a  layer  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  therefore  picked  it  out  and  found 
it  to  be  a  "  scraper."  I  instantly  called  Mr.  Dawkins's  attention  to  it, 
and  pointed  out  the  hole  I  had  made  in  extracting  it.  He  said, 
"Show  it  to  Mr.  Evans.".  I  did  so  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Evans 
pronounced  it  undoubtedly  a  worked  flint.  In  the  note  (p.  391) 
where  this  find  is  referred  to,  Mr.  Woodward  also  quotes  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins's  published  mention  of  it,  and  then  adds :  '*  These  may^ 
however,  and  probably  did,  belong  to  a  later  date,"  etc.  I  do  not 
understand  why  he  says  "  these,"  for  only  one  was  found. 

0.   FiSHEB. 


GTR0Q0NITE8,  ETC.,  IN  THE  LONDON  CLAY. 

Sib, — Believing  that  Oyrogonites  (fossil  seed-vessels  of  Chara) 
have  not  been  hitherto  noticed  in  the  London  Clay,  I  beg  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  F.G.S.,  of  Belfast,  has  lately  Sivoured  me 
with  some  specimens  found  in  the  London  Clay  of  Copenhagen 
Fields,  Islington,  by  Mr.  John  Purdue,  when  the  Great  Northern 
Eailway  cuttings  were  being  made.  These  Gyrogonxtes,  obtained 
by  washing  the  clay,  were  associated  with  thousands  of  Foraminifera 
and  many  Entomostraca  (see  Oeologtst,  vol.  vii.  p.  85;  Monogr.  Tert. 
Entom.,  PaL  Soc.  p.  viii).  They  are  referable  to  two  species:  one 
is  dark  brown,  ovoiSal,  and  like  Chara  helicteres,  Brongniart,  as 
figured  in  the  Memoirs  43teol.  Surv.  Gt.  Britain,  Isle  of  Wight,  etc., 
1866,  pi.  7,  figs.  3,  4,  but  relatively  longer;  the  other  is  light 
brown,  spherical,  and  like  Chara  LyeJlU,  ibid.  fig.  7,  but  rather  more 
globular.    There  are  five  or  six  specimens  of  each  species. 

From  the  same  source,  and  by  the  kindness  also  of  Mr.  Wright, 
I  have  Cythere  pltcata,  Miinster,  to  add  to  the  known  fauna  of  the 
London  Clay. 

September  25, 1874.  T.  BuPlBT  JoNES. 

^  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  n.  Yol.  L  p.  391. 
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NEW  LOCALITY  FOR  LEAIA. 

Si», — ^Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkby,  of  Pimie  Colliery,  near  Leven,  Fife,  hai 
kindly  sent  me  a  piece  of  ironstone,  containing  oasts  of  two  Talves 
(perhaps  a  pair)  of  Leaia  (spea  indet.),  from  the  spoil  of  an  old 
ironstone  pit,  north  of  Wemyss,  Fifeshire,  and  informs  me  that  its 
geological  position  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal-measures.  This, 
then,  is  a  new  locality  for  the  interesting  genns  Leaia.  See  Geol. 
Mag.,  Vol.  Vn.  p.  219 ;  and  Vol.  VHI.  p.  98. 

September  22, 1874.  T.  BUPXET  JoKES. 

RaETIO  BEDS  NEAR  NEWARK. 

Sib, — ^In  the  Gbologioal  Magazinb  for  July,  1874  (p.  818),  the 
Rev.  A.  Irving  points  out  the  occurrence  of  the  Bhstic  beds  at 
Newark,  and  makes  a  few  remarks  upon  the  White  Lias,  which  is 
not  seen  in  «t(fl,  although  what  appear  to  be  fragments  of  it  are 
found  in  the  soil  above.^ 

While  engaged  in  the  spring-time  of  last  year  in  tracing  out  the 
Bhsetic  beds  near  Newark,  I  was  (owing  to  the  absence  of  sectioiis) 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  these  beds 
and  the  Lower  Lias  above.  The  lower  members  of  the  Bhntio  beds, 
as  Mr.  Irving  describes  them,  are  well  shown  in  the  plaster-pits 
above  Newark,  and  consist  of  the  black  paper-shales  and  greenish- 
yellow  marls,  resting  upon  the  red  and  mottled  gypseous  marls  of 
the  Eeuper. 

An  examination  in  company  with  my  colleague  Mr.  W.  H. 
HoUoway,  of  the  excellent  section  near  Barrow-on-Soar,  showed 
that  above  the  black  shales  there  was  a  considerable  thickness  of 
apparently  unfossiliferous  grey  earthy  marl,  .capped  by  a  hard  bed, 
which  I  took  to  represent  the  upper  limit  of  the  Bhsetio  fonnatioiL 
Above  it  the  ordinary  Lower  Lias  limestones  and  clays  come  on. 

Subsequently  Mr.  HoUoway  and  myself  had  a  Lias  quarry  on  Uie 
Goddington  road,  near  Newark,  deepened,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Lias  series  there  was  exposed  a  hard  compact  homc^neoms 
limestone,  in  texture  not  unlike  the  ''Sun-bed"  of  the  West  of 
England.  This  bed  was  much  water- worn,  and  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  water  sustained  by  clayey  beds  beneath  it:  saoh  was  its 
power,  indeed,  that  the  bed  was  worn  into  fantastic  shapes,  well 
justifying  the  quarrymen's  term  of  "Flints."  This  bed  of  "Flints" 
is  no  doubt  homotaxeous  with  the  hard  bed  in  the  Barrow  section, 
and  the  clayey  beds  beneath  may  similarly  be  identified  with  the 
earthy  marls  of  the  same  section,  although  in  the  Newark  country 
the  laxity  of  pits  and  exposures  and  the  great*  deposits  of  drift  pre- 
clude its  being  observed.  • 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Bhaetic  beds  at  Newark,  according  to 
measurements  and  estimates  by  Mr.  HoUoway  and  myself,  is  abont 
60  feet  Further  details  on  the  subject,  however,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  Survey  publications. 

Mount  Plbabakt,  Nbwton  Abbot,  •    HoBAOK  B.  WoODWABD. 

23r<?  September,  1874. 

*  Mr.  P.  M.  Burton  has  noticed  the  simikr  oocnrrence  of  fragments  of  White 
Llai  in  the  Notion  at  Lea,  near  Gainsborough  (Quart.  Jonm.  Gtool.  Soe.  1867, p-  316). 
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I. — A  Bambls  aoboss  the  Mendip  Hills. 
By  HoRACB  B.  WooDWA&D,  F.G.S. 

MANY  of  those  interested  in  geology  are  by  time  generally  for- 
bidden, and  perhaps  by  inclination  equally  restricted  from  the 
investigation  of  details  on  a  holiday  trip.  Nor  need  this  be  regretted, 
for  the  greatest  pleasure  in  science  is  not  always  to  be  gained  by  thb 
examination  of  details,  but  rather  in  the  contemplation  of  results 
derived  from  such  an  examination. 

Actuated  with  this  idea,  I  propose  taking  my  readers  on  a  trip 
across  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  many  scenes 
of  geological  interest  and  also  of  beauty  to  be  met  with  on  the  way. 
Somersetshire  abounds  with  beautiful  scenery,  and  is  noted  as  much 
for  its  great  variety  in  this  respect,  as  for  the  number  of  geological 
formations  represented  in  it ;  and  which  combine  to  form  its  cliffs 
and  ravines,  its  escarpments,  table-lands  and  broad  fertile  vales.  To 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  moderate  elevation  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  a  few  weeks  in  the  ''  pleasant  country  "  of 
Somerset  will  furnish  many  a  delightful  ramble. 

We  shall  make  our  first  journey  to  Bath,  which  by  a  fast  train 
from  London  is  reached  in  about  three  hours.  It  is  a  town  well  cal- 
culated to  charm,  from  its  beautiful  situation  and  well-built  stone 
bouses,  while  its  fine  old  Abbey  Church  furnishes  a  grand  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  The  mineral  waters  of 
course  are  the  principal  attraction — ^to  them  Bath  owes  its  origin. 
When  the  Romans  first  came  to  the  spot,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells 
us,  it  was  lonely  and  desert,  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  morass  from 
which  clouds  of  white  vapour  arose ;  but  the  invaders  soon  found 
out  the  sanitary  properties  of  the  water,  and  built  their  spacious 
bath-room  in  a  highly  ornamental  style  of  architecture,  decorated 
with  columns,  pilasters,  and  tessellated  pavements,  remains  of  which 
have  been  discovered  during  modern  excavations.  One  thing  that 
will  strike  you  is.  Whence  come  these  waters  ?  They  are  the  hottest 
in  England,  their  average  temperature  being  about  120**  Fahr.,  and 
they  contain  several  salts,  such  as  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia.  No 
doubt  they  rise  from  a  great  depth,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  of 
opinion  that  they  mark  the  site  of  some  great  convulsion  and 
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fracture,  which  took  place  in  the  crost  of  the  earth  at  some  former 
period  —  perhaps  not  a  very  remote  one,  geologically  speaking  —  bo 
that  they  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Tolcanic  eruption,  al- 
though unaccompanied  by  the  ejection  of  lava  and  ashes,  which 
render  active  volcanos  such  undesirable  neighbours. 

We  must  not  omit  to  have  a  look  at  &e  Museum  of  the  Bath 
Literary  Institution,  where  a  grand  series  of  fossils  has  been  de- 
posited by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.  On  the  walls  we  see  speci- 
mens of  those  large  reptiles  which  iSourished  in  the  Liassic  period : 
the  IchihyoaaurvLS  and  the  long-necked  PZ««to«aurtw,  forms  which 
you  may  see  restored  in  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  whose 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  famous 
quarries  at  Street,  near  Glastonbury.  The  collection  is  particularly 
interesting,  as  being  mainly  a  local  one,  and  most  of  the  specimens 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Moore  himself.  Not  the  least  interesting  is  a 
tray  containing  about  70,000  minute  fish  remains,  collected  from  a 
vein  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  at  Hoi  well,  near  Frome ;  also  the 
cuttle-bones  from  the  Upper  Lias  near  Bminster,  with  the  ink-haga 
which  still  retain  the  remains  of  their  once  fluid  ink  (sepia)  .^ 
'  Leaving  Bath,  we  will  proceed  along  the  Upper  Bristol-road, 
which  leads  to  New  Bridge,  taking  a  last  peep  at  the  grand  river- 
valley,  which,  higher  up,  between  Bathampton  and  Freshford,  is 
very  picturesque ;  where  the  hill-sides  are  well- wooded,  and  here 
and  there  studded  with  fir-trees.  The  Great  Oolite,  or  Bath  stone, 
is  quarried  on  the  summits  of  these  hills; — the  excavations  would  well 
repay  a  visit  —  the  stone  is  often  regularly  mined,  and  it  is  easily 
worked  out,  as  it  is  comparatively  soft  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  it  hardens  and  forms  capital  building  stone. 
When  we  examine  it  closely,  we  find  it  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  round  grains,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  whence  originated  its 
name  of  Oolite,  or  roe-stone.  In  the  valley  we  find  patches  of 
gravel ;  these  have  yielded  the  remains  of  animals  which,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  inhabited  the  country ;  such  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  and  musk  ox  or  arctic  bufialo. 

Gravel  has  been  dug  in  the  park  opposite  the  Boyal  Crescent,  and 
there  a  fine  tusk  of  the  mammoth,  or  elephant^  was  noticed  not  long 
ago  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  F.G.S. 

In  the  cutting  near  the  Weston  station,  on  the  new  Midland  Bail- 
way,  we  find  a  very  interesting  sectiim  of  the  Lower  Lias  lime- 
stones ;  and  beneath  them,  of  the  White  Lias  (Rhaotic  beds),  contain* 
ing  at  its  base  the  well-known  Cotham,  or  Landscape  marble,  of 
which  polished  slabs  are  so  often  seen  on  our  mantel-pieces. 

After  crossing  the  river  near  Twerton,  we  come  soon  upoxi  some 
Lias  quarries  which  yield  famous  Ammonites,  a  foot  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  This  species  is  named  after  Dr.  Buckland,  of 
whom  it  is  told,  that  having  one  day  obtained  a  large  specimen 
which  had  lost  its  inner  whorls,  he  placed  it  over  his  head  and 

^  In  the  Moseam  of  the  Geologioal  Society  of  London  there  iB  a  painting  ezeoated 
in  focBil  lepia. 
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shoulders,  and  so  rode  home,  dubbed  by  his  friends  the  "  Ammon 
Knight."  ' 

There  also  is  a  coal-mine ;  but  as  we  are  going  to  loo^  at  those  at 
Kadstock,  we  shall  not  delay  here,  but  push  on  now  through  Marks- 
bury,  with  Stantonbury  Hill  Camp  on  our  left  Near  here  are  traces 
of  the  Wansdyke,  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  last  frontier 
boundary,  or  line  of  protection,  of  the  Belgas,  as  they  drove  the 
ancient  Britons  northwards ;  and  the  numerous  old  camps  speak  of 
the  hard  struggles  between  these  tribes  and  the  Bomans  who 
followed. 

Thence  we  pass  over  a  gentle  hilly  country,  which  has  a  certain, 
sameness  about  it,  to  Eadstock.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Somerset  Coal-field,  although  it  is  a  miserable  little 
town.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
number  and  size  of  the  coal  tips,  the  heaps  of  shale  and  grit  brought 
up  from  the  mines  and  tipped  at  the  mouth.  They  form  large  hills, 
and  quite  alter  the  appearance  of  the  country  around  Eadstock, 
Camerton,  Timsbuiy,  and  Paulton.  The  reason  why  the  mines  are 
usually  commenced  some  little  way  up  the  hills  is  to  allow  for  these 
tips.  Wishing  to  go  down  one  of  the  mines  in  company  with  a 
friend,  we  arranged  with  the  steward,  or  overseer  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  mine,  and  then  awaited  our  turn  to  descend  the  shaft 
into  the  lower  regions.  It  was  a  busy  scene  above  ground,  the  coal 
being  brought  up  and  carried  away  in  little  trucks,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  railway  waggons  close  at  hand,  or  to  be  conveyed  away  in  carts 
to  neighbouring  towns..  Boys  and  men  were  hard  at  work  perform- 
ing various  duties,  some  at  the  engine-house,  where  a  stationary 
engine  was  placed  to  draw  up  and  let  down  the  little  trucks  that 
carried  the  coal  out  of  the  mine.  In  some  of  the  mines  changes  of 
clothes  are  provided  for  visitors.  I  inquired  of  a  coal-miner  as  to 
this,  whereupon  he  took  off  his  old  cap  and  offered  it  to  me.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  preferred  adhering  to  my  own. 

When  all  was  ready,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  iron  cage  with  a  lot  of 
men.  "  Keep  still,  and  don't  put  your  arms  out,"  were  the  words 
of  caution  given,  and  down  we  went  some  seven  hundred  feet  with 
a  swift  but  steady  movement  into  the  mine.  We  felt  the  air  at 
once  close  and  oppressive.  When  at  the  bottom,  we  were  provided 
with  candles,  as  in  the  Eadstock  mines  there  is  no  danger  from 
''  fire-damp."  Oar  guide  proceeded  with  a  flaring  oil-lamp,  leaving 
behind  it  an  odour  that  was  anything  but  refreshing.  We  walked 
cautiously  along  a  tramway,  having  every  now  and  then  to  stand  up 
close  to  allow  a  truck  to  pass,  which  was  pulled  along  by  a  wire 
rope,  and  we  had  to  be  very  wary  of  this  rope,  which  lay  along  our 
track  ready  to  be  pulled  away  at  a  swift  pace  at  any  moment. 
Further  in  the  mine  the  way  got  shallower,  and  we  had  to  stoop ; 
horses  were  employed  in  drawing  the  trucks,  and  galloped  along 
attended  by  small  boys.  The  passages  which  at  fir&t  were  bricked 
up  were  now  supported  by  beams  of  wood,  for  as  the  coal  is  worked 

^  See  Kotee  on  a  Geological  Bzoanioii  to  Bath,  by  Vtot  Horiiti)  Gbol.  Mao.* 
Vol.  V.  p.  234. 
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out,  so  they  have  to  continue  supporting  the  roof  by  stout  blocks  of 
wood,  lest  the  whole  series  above  should  give  way.  As  we  w^it 
further  into  the  mine,  passages  branched  out  in  all  directions,  so  that 
a  stranger  might  easily  lose  himself  in  it;  the  way  got  still 
shallower,  and  we  had  to  stoop  more;  "heads"  was  frequently 
called,  as  a  thick  beam  projected  from  the  roof,  and  we  had  to  bend 
down  very  low ;  ponies  were  employed,  as  horses  could  not  enter, 
and  the  poor  animals  got  many  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  grazed 
their  backs,  which  all  the  time  had  a  *'  close  shave  "  with  the  roof. 
At  last  we  got  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  at  work,  and  we 
had  to  orawl  into  a  hole  to  see  them.  They  were  lying  on  their 
sides,  not  too  profusely  clothed,  and  pecked  away  at  the  ooal,  which 
was  shovelled  into  a  truck  by  another  man,  and  drawn  away  by  a 
pony  in  charge  of  a  boy.  The  men  carried  their  candles  in  little 
tin  holdera  attached  to  their  caps.  After  all,  there  is  very  little  to 
be  seen  in  a  coal-mine,  there  is  so  much  coal-dust  concctfding  and 
coating  everything;  while  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
having  to  stoop  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  render  the  change, 
when  you  reach  the  exterior  and  are  in  fresh  air  again,  a  tmly 
grateful  one. 

The  veins  worked  at  Badstock  are  very  thin,  the  thickest  being 
two  feet  four  inches ;  to  the  south  in  the  Yobstor  series  there  is  a 
vein  of  shaly  ooal  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  these  are  veiy  small 
compared  to  the  seams  in  the  North  of  England,  where  in  the 
Dudley  Goal-field  there  is  one  thirty  feet  in  thickness  I  The  coal  is 
mostly  adapted  for  household  purposes,  and  is  largely  burnt  in  the 
Western  Counties,  but  it  is  not  very  first-rate,  as  it  leaves  a  great 
deal  of  ash. 

Although  the  Badstock  Mines  are  free  from  fire-damp,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  some  at  Newbuiy,  Yobster,  and  Edford,  nearer  to  the 
Mendips,  where  the  seams  are  much  disturbed.  Some  fiery  veins 
occur  at  these  places,  and  some  explosions  have  taken  place,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Davy  lamp.  The  depth  of  the  mines 
varies ;  that  at  Braysdown  near  Badstock,  680  yanis,  is  the  deepest. 

If  you  spend  a  short  time  in  examining  the  heaps  of  shale  tiirown 
out  from  the  mines,  you  may  find  many  ferns  and  other  plant- 
remains  for  which  the  Badstock  district  is  noted,  particularly  thoae 
called  Pecopteria,  Neuropteris,  Calamtes,  Lepidodendron,  SigtUaria, 
and  Aaterophyllites,  also  perhaps  a  few  bivalved  MoUusca  or  Cms- 
tacea,  which  toll  us  of  the  life  which  existed  during  the  Coal-period. 
"We  must  go  a  very  long  way  back  in  time  to  restore  the  physical 
geography  of  the  area  during  the  formation  of  the  coal.  We  mast 
picture  part  of  a  land-locked  sea  into  which  several  rivers  fiowed, 
bringing  sedimentary  matter,  sand  and  mud,  and  depositing  it  at  the 
sea-bottom.  The  water  could  not  be  very  deep,  for  soon  either  the 
increase  of  sediment  or  a  slight  elevation  produced  a  land  area  upon 
which  grew  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  in  process  of  time  was 
submerged,  and  covered  up  by  fresh  sedimentary  material.  This 
buried  mass  of  vegetation  is  now  our  coaL"  The  coal  occurs 
in  seams,  alternating  with  shale,   clay,  and  sandstone,  showing 
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that  there  was  a  constant  diange  of  conditions  from  a  land  area 
producing  v^etation,  to  a  water  area  allowing  the  deposition  of 
sediment;  such  a  repetition  brought  about  the  series  of  rocks  we 
now  call  the  Coal-measures,  and  which  in  Somersetshire  attains  a 
thickness  of  about  8000  feet^  In  this  great  thickness  of  shales  and 
suidstones  there  is  only  about  100  feet  of  coal.  It  has  been  worked 
with  more  or  less  activity  for  the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  yet 
at  the  present  rate  of  working  it  is  calculated  that  we  have  enough 
to  last  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  the  total  amount  available 
to  the  depth  of  4000  feet  in  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal-fields  is 
estimated  by  the  Coal  Commissioners  as  equal  to  a  supply  for  4219 
years.  This  refers  only  to  the  West  of  England.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  British  coal-fields  into  account,  the  supply  is  con- 
sidered as  only  equal  to  about  three  centuries.  There  is  still  plenty 
to  last  us,  although  we  have  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  it  now. 

Leaving  Radstock,  we  may  proceed  to  Chewton  Mendip,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  The  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  pretty  and  varied — to  the  east  are  many 
combes  in  the  Mountain  Limestone,  while  to  the  west  we  find  a  fiat 
of  Lias,  and  at  Emborrow  a  picturesque  little  lake  bordered  by  wood- 
land, which  is  situated  in  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  Mendips — the  Old 
Bed  S£mdstone  and  the  shales  above  it.  In  the  walls  near  Chewton 
Mendip  we  find  many  ferns,  the  Brittle  bladder  fera  {Oysioj^terit 
frctgilis),  the  Ceterach,  the  Black  spleen  wort  {Aiplenium  adiantum- , 
nigrum),  the  Wall-rue  {Asplenium  Buta-muraria),  Maiden-hair 
(Asplentum  trichomanes),  and  other  common  ferns. 

In  taking  the  road  which  winds  its  way  gradually  up-hill  to 
Priddy  by  Egar  Hill,  we  have  a  first  peep  over  the  wild-looking 
country  of  the  Mendips.  Near  Tar  Hall  we  find  some  old  lead- 
washings,  then  the  road  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  picturesque 
wood,  and  above  the  hill  on  the  left  an  open  barren  land  stretches . 
away  for  some  distance.  At  the  cross  roads  by  Egar  Hill  all  looks 
bleak  and  barren,  and  here  we  find  ourselves  getting  into  a  countiy 
which  has  been  largely  worked  for  metals.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  about  this  neighbourhood  has  been  dug  and  quarried. 
We  cannot  see  very  much  now,  but  there  are  indications  that  here 
and  there  a  mineral  vein  was  followed. 

Near  Priddy  are  some  groups  of  barrows,  or  sepulchral  mounds, 
one  of  nine,  the  other  of  eight,  in  number.  They  usually  contain  a 
small  circular  hole  filled  with  burnt  bones,  cinerary  urns,  and  some- 
times also  beads. 

At  Stoney  Littleton,  nee^  Radstock,  a  barrow  was  opened  some 
years  ago.  It  was  107  feet  long,  54  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high ;  and 
was  foimd  to  contain  a  long  ^tilery,  with  chambers  on  each  side, 
whose  walls  were  built  of  thin  layers  and  slabs  of  stone  without 
cement,  forming  in  fact  regular  Cromlechs.  Although  it  had  been 
previously  disturbed,  one  of  the  recesses  contained  an  earthen 
vessel  containing  burnt  bones.  The  mound  or  barrow  was  formed, 
not  as  usual  of  fine  mould,  but  of  small  stones,  probably  a  rubble  of 
Inferior  Oolite. 

*  See  Lecture  on  Coal  by  A.  H.  Green. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  remarks  that  the  only  monuments  to 
which  people  in  a  rude  state  of  civilization  seem  to  have  been  anxioas 
to  give  durability  were  their  graves,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
oases  the  barrows  and  cromlechs  were  placed  on  lofty  bills,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  sea,  if  on  the  ooast ;  or  when  inland, 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  desire  of 
the  chiefs  to  be  buried  in  such  commanding  positions. 

At  Stanton  Drew  some  interesting  Druidical  circles  are  to  be  seen 
in  fields  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  church.  There  are  traces  of 
three  circles,  indicated  by  huge  stones,  the  largest  is  about  nine  feet 
in  height,  and  the  largest  circle,  or  rather  ellipse,  measures  126 
yards  by  115  yards ;  fourteen  stones  remain  in  it. 

The  Mendip  mines  have  been  worked  from  very  early  times.  The 
district  was  occupied  by  the  BelgsB,  and,  subsequently  the  Bomans, 
probably  tempted  by  the  rich  mines,  made  it  one  of  their  first  points 
of  occupation.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  it  is  said  that  these  mines 
furnished  employment  to  10,000  miners,  and  the  immense  deposits 
of  slags  and  slimes  indicate  the  extent  of  the  workings.  Galena 
(sulphide  of  lead)  and  Calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc)  are  the  ores 
which  have  been  principally  worked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  iron- 
ore  also.  A  common  way  of  discovering  a  lode  or  mineral  vein  was 
to  dig  a  trench  until  pne  was  met  with.  Another  plan,  and  one  that, 
sti'ange  to  say,  even  now  appears  to  be  practised,  was  to  use  the 
divining-rod.  This  consisted  of  a  forked  hazel  twig,  whicb  we  are 
told  "  if  properly  held  by  a  person  with  whom  it  will  answer,"  will 
indicate  any  metal,  *coal,  or  a  spring  of  water !  The  virtue  of 
divining  is  confined  also  to  few  persons.  The  receipt  is,  "  GU)  to  a 
hedg'e,  and  cut  from  it  a  forked  twig  of  hazel  or  white  thorn,  of  one 
or  two  years'  growth,  cut  ofiF  the  small  sprouts,  then  place  the  end 
of  each  fork  between  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  each  hand,  and 
apply  your  hands  closely  to  each  side  of  the  body,  just  below  the 
short  ribs ;  keep  the  it)d  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  walk  slowly 
over  the  gi*ound.  If  you  possess  the  power,  when  you  arrive  over 
the  hidden  object  of  search,  the  fork  will  either  be  repeUed  with 
force  back  against  the  chest,  or  attracted  downwards  to  the  earth." 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  such  superstition  should  even  now  invest 
the  minds  of  some  people  I 

Leaving  the  Priddy  mines,  we  proceed  northwards  by  the  "  Castle 
of  Comfort"  (not  at  all  a  comforting  old  inn),  and  turn  off  from  the 
main  road  down  Lamb's  Bottom,  a  narrow  defile  formed  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  which  juts  out  from  the  cliffs  in  bosses  and 
peaks  with  now  and  then  a  hollow  with  a  clear  spring  gushing  out, 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  C^sfopteriSf  wall-rue,  ceterach,  common 
Maiden-hair,  and  other  ferns  lining  the  interior  of  the  miniature 
cavern.  There  was  formerly  a  large  cavern  accessible  by  a  shaft 
seventy  fathoms  deep ;  several  large  vaults  were  thus  reached  which 
contained  many  stalactites.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
this  cavern.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  reminds  one  of 
many  parts  of  Cornwall,  especially  near  the  Cheese  wring,  where  the 
summit  of  the  hills  is  wild  and  open,  with  scarcely  a  house  in  viewj 
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and  one  or  two  chimneys  of  lead-mines  are  seen  in  the  distance.  A 
barren  country  it  is,  covered  with  short  dry  grass,  few  trees,  and 
with  the  rocks  cropping  out  here  and  there  at  the  surface. 

The  Mendips  are  largely  devoted  to  sheep-walks.  Billingsley 
speaks  of  the  breed  as  a  sort  that  will  thrive  on  the  poorest  soil,  and 
fatten  on  such  land  as  will  scarcely  keep  other  sorts  alive. 

Turning  towards  East  Harptree  we  come  to  Noah's  Ark,  or  rather 
an  old  house  so  called.  Above  this  point  are  some  more  lead  works, 
and  here,  among  the  old  refuse  heaps,  we  found,  besides  bits  of 
galena,  some  interesting  old  pipes,  some  of  the  earliest  forms  (17th 
century),  with  small  bowls,  and  the  initials  of  the  maker  stamped 
on  the  nob  projecting  from  beneath  the  bowl.  We  follow  the  stream 
from  Noah's  Ark  along  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  called  Haydon's 
Gully,  wooded  on  its  summits.  The  rock  here  is  the  Dolomitic 
Conglomerate,  a  pebbly  deposit,  in  fact  an  old  sea-beach  cemented 
together  with  iron  and  lime  and  magnesia. 

Beaching  West  Harptree  and  taking  the  road  which  skirts  the 
Mendip  Hills,  which  are  here  thickly  planted  with  trees,  we  pass 
through  the  little  villages  of  Compton  Martin,  Ubley,  and  Blagdon  ; 
thence  we  plunge  down-hill  between  wooded  heights  to  Burrington. 

Burrington  Combe,  which  runs  up  the  Mountain  Limestone  south 
of  the  village,  is  a  romantic  walk :  the  steep  craggy  cliffs  among 
which  the  road  winds  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  scene.  There 
is  a  cavern  here  which  has  yielded  many  remains  of  the  old  animals 
which  have  elsewhere  been  found  in  the  gravels,  and  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  country. 

Leaving  Burrington,  we  push  on  to  Churchill,  where  a  rare 
mineral  called  Mendipite  (an  oxy-chloride  of  lead)  has  been  found : 
we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any  specimens  of  it.  Above 
this  is  Dolberry,  another  old  camp.  Mr.  Ussher  and  myself  found 
a  few  flint  flakes  there,  and  our  friend  Mr.  A.  Gillett  has  found  some 
flint  arrow-heads.  He  showed  us  some  also  from  the  hill  above 
Bathford. 

I  well  remember  a  journey  I  took  from  Bristol  to  Cheddar 
before  the  railway  was  made,  when  I  passed  along  this  road  by 
Dolberry.  I  tried  the  carrier.  The  distance  by  the  road  is  not 
quite  twenty  miles ;  we  started  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  our  destination  a  little  after  nine.  It  would  have  been  a 
delightful  ride,  its  very  slowness  would  have  enabled  one  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scenery,  had  not  the  scenes  where  we  dwelt  longest 
been  the  little  road-side  beer-houses.  After  crossing  the  table-land 
of  Broadfield  Down,  with  the  famous  Cleeve  and  Brockley  Combes 
to  the  right,  and  the  fine  old  church  of  Wrington  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  we  crossed  the  vale  of  red  marl,  and  then  entered  the  Mendip 
Hills  at  a  gap  between  Dolberry  Camp  and  Sandford  Hill.  The 
road  winds  up  a  stiff  hill  with  the  high  ground  on  either  side,  and  a 
ravine  on  one  side  separating  it  from  Dolberry.  The  wind  then,  it 
was  towards  the  end  of  November,  swept  with  great  force  down 
this  gorge. 

A  few  miles  to  the  right  is  Banwell,  celebrated  for  its  caves — 
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the  largest  is,  I  belieTe,  not  shown  to  Tisitors.  I  went  over  one, 
but  there  was  very  little  to  see  in  it,  no  stalactites,  and  merely  piles 
of  old  bones,  which  had  been  oolleoted  together  by  Mr.  Beard. 

To  the  left  are  the  villages  of  Eowberrow  and  Shipham,  where 
some  of  the  most  active  lead  and  zino  workings  have  been  carried 
on.  About  a  century  ago  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  mines 
being  worked  at  Shipham  ;  many  of  these,  it  is  said,  were  in  tlie 
street,  some  in  the  yards,  and  a  few  even  in  the  houses !  Most  of 
the  zino  has  been  worked  out,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  Mendip 
Hills  the  surface  has  been  tolerably  well  explored.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  deeper  mining  will  be  profitable. 

Let  us  now  gain  the  summit  of  the  hill,  between  Shutshelve  and 
Wavering  Down,  and  have  a  peep  over  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Mendips,  a  broad  tract  of  Alluvium  and  moor-land  for  some 
distance,  but  very  diversified  further  south,  and  with  plenty  to 
interest  one. 

It  is  worth  while  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Crook  Peak  or  Black- 
down,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Mendips,  about  1092  feet,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  splendid  view  over  the  country  which  they  afford. 
To  the  north  Dundry  Hill  and  the  Oolitic  escarpment  near  Bath 
bound  the  view ;  to  the  west  we  peep  over  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
we  can  just  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  the  Glamorganshire  coast ; 
while  southwards  we  overlook  the  plains  of  Sedgemoor,  with  the 
conical  Tor  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  equally  conspicuous  KnoH  of 
Brent.  In  the  distance  across  Bridgewater  Bay  we  may  see  the 
Quantock  Hills,  and  further  east  the  outline  of  the  Black  Down  hills 
of  Devonshire. 

Here  we  descend  the  hills,  and  skirt  along  their  base  through  the 
little  market  town  of  Axbridge  to  Cheddar,  and  then  make  our  way 
towards  the  cliffs,  which  look  like  a  great  rent  in  the  Mendip  range. 
The  best  way  to  view  the  difBs  is  to  drive  from  Wells  by  way  of 
Priddy,  and  then  to  enter  them  gradually  from  their  weakest  point 
on  the  summit  of  the  hills;  thence  they  become  grander  and  grander, 
until  they  abruptly  terminate,  and  we  enter  upon  the  moors.  As 
we  proceed  along  the  carriage  road,  which  winds  along  the  gorge, 
we  find  the  cliffs  on  our  left  far  more  abrupt  than  those  on  our  rights 
which  rise  more  gradually,  and  are  often  obscured  by  a  great  talut 
of  fallen  fragments.  On  the  left  the  cliffs  are  very  grand,  and  impo- 
sing. The  *'  Wind  Rock  "  is  480  feet,  and  the  **  High  Rock  "  345 
feet.  They  are  often  perpendicular,  and  even  overhanging,  now 
appearing  like  "bold  pinnades,'^ then  as  "shattered  baUlements," 
with  here  and  there  a  yew  tree,  and  the  bare  rocks,  diversified  in 
many  places  by  shrubs  and  mantles  of  ivy.  In  winter  time  the 
path  is  rendered  very  dangerous  from  the  masses  of  rook  which  fre- 
quently faU  into  the  road,  dislodged  by  the  action  of  frost 

These  cliffs  are  no  doubt  formed  by  the  agency  of  rain  and 
streams,  with  both  chemical  and  mechanical  action.  The  dip  of  the 
limestone,  which  is  on  the  abrupt  side  away  from  the  cliffs,  and  on 
the  opposite  sloping  side  towards  them,  has  no  doubt  greatly  in- 
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fluenoed  their  fonnation,  as  in  the  one  case  it  woald  exercise  a  oon- 
servatiYe  agency,  and  in  the  other  assist  the  removal  of  the  strata.' 

Leaving  Cheddar,  we  pass  near  to  Draycot,  a  village  famous  for  its 
stone,  the  Dolomitio  Conglomerate,  which  is  now  largely  used  in 
building  (as  in  the  railway  arches  of  the  Cheddar  valley  line),  also 
for  gate  posts,  eta  We  here  pass  remnants  of  the  old  forest  of 
Mendip,  which  in  ancient  times  was  well  stocked  wiiih  deer. 

Somersetshire  at  one  time  had  four  other  great  forests — that  of 
Selwood,  near  Frome;  Neroche,  near  Ilminster;  North  Petherton, 
near  Bridgewater ;  and  Exmoor,  on  the  borders  of  West  Somerset 
and  Devon.  Of  the  first  three  little  else  but  the  name  remains* 
On  Exmoor  the  deer  is  still  hunted. 

We  now  arrive  at  Wookey  Hole,  one  of  the  largest  caverns  in 
England,  being  only  second  to  one  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire. 
Tndeed  it  is  only  its  size  that  renders  it  worth  a  visit ;  there  are  no 
stalactites  to  see,  as  in  the  beautiful  cavern  of  Cheddar.  Wookey 
Hole  is  one  of  th^  sources  of  the  Axe,  which  flows  by  Axbridge. 
The  waters  contain  many  frogs  and  also  eels. 

Near  to  Wookey  Hole  is  the  famous  bone  cavern  described  by 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  which  contained  remains  of  the  Mammalia  which 
inhabited  the  district  in  Post-Tertiary  times.  The  Mendip  Caverns 
have  yielded  bones  and  teeth  of  Elephant,  Bhinooeros,  Tiger,  Hy»na, 
Bear,  Wild  Boar,  Horse,  Ox,  Deer,  and  Hare. 

The  Ebber  rocks,  a  ravine  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  near 
Wookey,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as  they  are  very  picturesque,  although 
not  so  grand  as  Cheddar. 

Wells  has  certainly  many  charms,  for  the  scenery  is  very  fine ; 
while  the  Cathedral  and  the  fine  perpendicular  tower  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
will  attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors.  It  is  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Glastonbury,  to  which  we  now  direct  our  attention. 

All  know  the  tradition  of  Joseph  of  Arimathssa  and  eleven  others, 
who  sailed  to  Britain,  and  after  travelling  for  many  a  day  through 
gloomy  forests  and  boggy  swamps,  at  last  reached  the  point  now 
called  Weary-all-Hill,  and  there,  overcome  with  fatigue,  Joseph 
stuck  his  staff-— his  apostolic  rod— in  the  earth,  which  forthwith 
budded,  blossomed,  and  filled  the  air  with  sweet  odours.  Shortly 
afterwards,  so  the  tale  runs,  according  to  the  Bev.  J.  Williamson, 
they  erected  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  they 
built  of  twisted  alder,  and  formed  the  lowly  roof  of  rushes  from  the 
surrounding  morass.  More  substantial  buildings  followed  in  early 
British  and  Saxon  times,  where  the  first  Abbot  presided  a.d.  415. 
Of  these,  however,  no  trace  remains.  On  the  same  site  was  erected 
the  great  Abbey,  whose  ruined  nave  we  now  look  upon ;  whose 
transept,  choir,  and  the  adjoining  chapels  can  be  traced  out  from  the 
firagmentaty  arches  and  profusely  sculptured  pillars,  which  yet  still 
stand  in  imposing  grandeur,  and  whose  beautiful  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St  Joseph,  is  the  movt  perfect  portion  that  is  left  to  us.  Com- 
menced in  the  east,  in  a  transition  Norman  stvle,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  carried  on  towards  the  west  in  the  same  style  until 
^  See  H.  B.  W.,  Proc.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist,  Soc.  1874. 
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the  west  front,  and  a  portion  of  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  in  connexion 
with  it,  were  constructed  in  the  Early  English  style. 

For  nearly  eleven  centuries  the  devotees  of  all  nations,  to  quote 
Mr.  .0.  T.  Hill,  flocked  in  crowds  to  its  fane,  to  worship  at  its  altars, 
to  adore  its  relics,  to  drink  in  health  at  its  sacred  well,  and  to  gaze 
in  wrapt  wonder  at  its*  holy  thorn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  Abbey  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  magnificence  and 
power.  In  a  few  years  more  the  last  Abbot  Whiting  died — ^hanged 
and  quartered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  November  14:th,  1539. 
Its  lands  found  their  way  principally  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  buildings  fell  into  ruin,  and  the  magnificent 
library  was  scattered.  So  great  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  place 
that  until  the  present  owner,  James  Austen,  Esq.,  purchased  the 
Abbey  estate,  it  was  left  entirely  to  nature,  except  when  blocks  of 
fallen  stone  were  taken  away  as  material  for  mending  roads.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  the  ruins  are  well  taken  care  of  now,  though 
we  may  smile  when  we  reflect  that  where  was  once  all  the  splendour 
of  England's  greatest  Abbey,  now  there  is  a  croquet-lawn ! 

Before  leaving,  let  us  look  at  the  Abbey  kitchen,  which  contains 
four  large  fire-hearths,  each  sufiScient  to  roast  an  ox  in. 

It  is  a  good  pull  up  the  Tor,  and  we  wonder  how  the  people 
went  to  church  on  a  hot  summer's  day ;  however,  there  is  not  much 
inducement  to  do  so  now,  for  though  they  have  been  there,  they 
cannot  go  more,  as  the  body  of  the  church  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  1275.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however, 
was  that  the  tower  survived  the  shock,  and  there  it  still  remains,  as 
a  monument  of  a  people  with  rather  elevated  ideas. 

The  Tor  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  island  in  the  geological  sense, 
it  is  an  outlier  of  the  Sands  which  occur  between  the  Lias  and 
Inferior  Oolite :  there  i^  no  hard  capping  to  protect  it,  and  so  it  is  & 
remarkable  instance  of  isolated  denudation.  Brent  Knoll  is  another. 
However,  while  we  are  at  the  Tor,  we  may  collect  many  Ammonites 
rom  the  clay  and  rubbly  limestone  beds  (Upper  Lias)  below  the 
and,  and  adso  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  the  large  PeeUn 
^quivalms  from  the  Middle  Lias  or  M^rlstone  underneath.  Then, 
having  descended  the  hill,  we  may  plunge  into  a  bath  in  the  Chaly- 
beate waters  which  issue  from  its  foot  after  percolating  through  the 
ferruginous  sands  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  water  strikes  with  icy 
coldness,  so  that  one  cannot  remain  in  long. 

Pennard  Hill,  which  stretches  away  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  district  noted  for  its  cider,  a  beverage  largely  drunk 
in  Somei-setshire,  and  which  the  farmers  are  proud  to  offer  to  any 
chance  visitor. 

To  the  north  of  the  Mendips,  in  the  vale  of  Wrington,  there  are 
many  orchards,  and  good  cider  is  made ;  the  favourite  apple  is  the 
"  Court  of  Wick  Pippin." » 

^  The  apple  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported  into  Britain  by  the  first  colonies 
from  Gaol,  and  iii  particular  by  the  British  Hsedui,  a  Celtic  tribe,  who  settled  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  of  Somerset.  Hence  we  find  the  site  of  the 
present  Glastonbunr  to  have  been  distinguished,  before  the  Roman  advent,  by  the  dis- 
criminating title  of  Avalionia,  or  '*  The  Apple  Orchard.'* — EisUny  of  Ctrhafnptcn, 
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The  moors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  at  Ashcot  and 
Shapwick,  are  largely  dug  for  peat. 

We  fcan  hardly  stay  to  go  up  Creech  Hill,  nor  to  visit  Bruton 
with  its  fine  church  tower.  Castle  Cary  itself  is  scarcely  worth  a 
visit,  buried  in  the  spurs  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment,  with  its  church, 
one  of  the  few  in  Somerset  with  a  spire,  though  modem.  When  we 
get  into  this  country,  we  find  the  eminences,  as  a  rule,  sheep-walks ; 
the  hill-slopes,  orchards ;  and  the  vales,  pasture  land.  Cadbury 
Camp,  which  lies  to  the  east,  on  the  road  to  Yeovil,  is  an  outlier  of 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  one  of  the  great  strongholds  in  early  British 
times.  Cadbury  is  mentioned  in  old  records  as  Camelot,  and  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Good  King  Arthur,  the  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table. 

Queen  Camel,  which  has  some  legend  connected  with  King 
Arthur  to  accoont  for  its  unusual  name,  is  devoid  of  much  interest. 
It  possesses  a  sulphur  spring,  due,  probably,  to  a  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites  in  the  Bhaetic  shales  whence  it  issues.  It  also  has  some 
good  quarries  in  the  Lias  limestones,  which  are  here  brought  to  the 
surface  by  a  fault,  otherwise  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  though  I  stayed  there  several  weeks.  There  \a  no  living  on 
the  fat  of  the  land :  bee/  I  was  told  was  "  killed  "  twice  a  year, 
while  mutton  is  to  be  had  when  the  butcher  from  a  neighbouring 
village  has  not  sold  all  his  stock  on  his  previous  rounds.  One  may, 
however,  linger  on  by  drawing  supplies  of  soup  and  meat  from 
Australia,  and  of  fish  from  Labr^or,  obtained  by  a  joui:ney  to  Yeovil. 

Yeovil  is  a  busy  market  town,  noted  for  its  gloves.  It  has  a  fine 
Perpendicular  church,  and  many  pretty  walks  and  sections  of  Inferior 
Oolite  and  sands  to  reoommend  it. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  we  find  an  iminteresting  tract  of  flat 
country,  chiefly  meadow  land,  and  very  wet  and  marshy  in  winter 
time.  In  the  midst  of  this  is  the  decayed  town  of  Ilchester,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  famous  stations  possessed  by  the  Bomans,  and  even 
till  the  coaches  left  the  road,  a  place  of  some  importance.  Somerton 
is  another  decayed  town ;  once  the  chief  town  of  Somerset,  it  now 
presents  a  poor  appearance.  Its  church,  with  the  octagonal  tower, 
not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  The  well-wooded  valley  which  lies  to  the  east  is  very 
picturesque,  as  it  winds  away  amongst  the  hills  of  Lias  limestone, 
which  are  quarried  largely  at  Kineton  and  the  Charltons.  Here  and 
there  at  Hurcot  we  trace  the  Bed  Marl,  which  becomes  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  escarpment  which  stretches  away  to  the  north  by  Sir 
Alexander  Hood's  monument;  the  line  between  the  Bed  Marl  and 
the  overlying  grey  marls  of  the  Bhsetic  series  is  well  marked. 
These  beds  yield  Alabaster,  which  has  been  worked  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Huroot. 

In  the  Bed  Marl  in  this  neighbourhood,  also  in  the  vale  of 
Wrington,  and  other  parts  of  Somerset,  the  Teazel  {Dipsacns 
fuUontm)  is  much  cultivated.  Its  dried  head,  which  bristles  with 
hard  stiff  spiny  bracts,  is  used  by  fullers  in  dressing  cloth,  no 
maohinery  having  as  yet  been  found  so  well  adapted  for  ti^  purpose. 
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Near  here  a  boring  was  carried  down  to  a  deptii  of  about  600ft. 
in  search  of  Coal,  but  withoat  success.  The  Bed  Marl  was  not 
''  bottomed."  In  the  Badstock  Coal-field  most  of  the  mines  are  sank 
through  this  formation,  some  eyen  commence  in  the  Inferior  Oolite 
and  penetrate  the  underlying  rocks,  the  Lias,  Bhaetio  beds,  and  Bed 
Marl,  to  the  Coal-measures,  but  the  maximum  thickness  of  these 
rocks  is  much  thinner  on  that  side  of  the  Mendips  than  it  is  to  the 
south.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Coal-measures  occur  to  the  south 
of  the  Mendips,  and  at  a  workable  depth :  the  structure  of  the  Mendip 
Hills  being,  geologically  speaking,'  an  anticlinal  or  ^  saddle,"  which 
has  brought  the  older  rocks  to  the  surface  in  a  fold  or  ridge,  leaving 
the  newer  Coal-mesteures  resting  conformably  on  their  flanks,  partly 
exposed  or  very  thinly  covered  by  the  Secondary  rocks  on  th«  north 
of  the  Mendips,  and  entirely  concealed  on  the  South.  A  boring  would 
probably  have  to  be  continued  a  thousand  feet  there  to  prove  the 
question,  and  should  the  great  Sub-Wealden  exploration  prove  suc- 
cessful so  feur  as  regards  the  finding  of  coal,  perhaps  the  land- 
holders of  Somerset  may  be  induced  to  combine  and  make  a  trial 
sinking  south  of  the  Mendips. 


II.-'^On  a  Skull  of  Bos  PBiMiQswiua  perforated  by  a  Stohx  Cklt. 
By  Jambs  Cabtbb,  M.E.O.S.,  etc. 

rl86d  the  skull  and  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  exttnot 
species  of  Ox  (jB.  prxmigeniw),  which  had  been  found  in  the  peat 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens,  and  which  apparently  had  been  killed 
by  a  celt,  was  placed  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  time  of  its  deposition  there  a  ^rtion  .of  the  flint  remained 
firmly  fixed  in  a  fracture  in  the  frontal  bone,  being  partially  retained 
tn  «ti^  by  a  mass  of  peat :  as,  however,  this  peat  gradually  dried,  it 
crumbled  away,  and  the  celt  became  loosened  and  displaced ;  more- 
over, some  small  fragments  of  bone  fell  away  from  the  margin  of 
the  wound,  so  that  in  its  present  condition  the  specimen  merely 
exhibits  an  irregular  fracture  in  the  forehead,  in  which  a  fragment 
of  a  flint  implement  lies  loosely ;  but  it  no  longer  furnishes  con- 
clusive and  positive  evidence  to  prove  that  the  fracture  was  actually 
caused  by  the  celt  which  occupies  it 

The  scientific  value  and  interest  of  the  object  therefore  mnst  now 
in  great  measure  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  those  observers  who 
examined  it  soon  after  its  discovery,  and  when  it  was  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
facts  which  it  presented. 

I  therefore  publish  a  portion  of  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  May,  1863 : — 

In  January,  1863,  some  workmen  who  were  employed  in  Borwell 
Fen,  about  ten  miles  from  Cambridge,  in  digging  through  the  peat 
for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  phosphatic  nodules  from  the  Upper 
Greensand,  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  large  Ox — Bos  primigeniits. 
A  few  days  after  discovery,  the  upper  portion  of  the  skull,  with  the 
horn-cores  complete,  and  with  the  peat  from  which  it  had  been  dug 
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still  fresh  about  it,  was  bionght  to  Cambridge  by  the  men  who  had 
found  it,  and  was  purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  Mr.  Farren,  who 
was  then  actively  engaged  in  collecting  fossils  for  the  Woodwardian 
Museum.  At  the  time  of  purchase  the  specimen  was  not  known  to 
possess  any  unusual  interest.  It  was  not  until  an  attempt  was  made 
to  clear  away  a  laige  boss  of  peat  which  adhered  to  the  broken 
facial  extremity  of  the  skull  that  the  fact  was  discovered  which 
gives  it  a  singular  archsBological  importance,  namely,  the  presence  of 
a  portion  of  a  stone  celt  firmly  fixed  in  a  wound  in  the  right  frontal 
bone,  partly  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  slightiy  pro- 
jecting from  it  The  peat  so  completely  concealed  the  celt  from 
view  that  the  workmen  of  whom  it  was  purchased  were  almost 
certainly  not  aware  of  its  presence,  or  they  would  have  mentioned 
it,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting*  and  are  quite  familiar  with, 
such  objects,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  recognized  the 
nature  of  the  flint,  if  they  had  seen  it 

Having  noticed  this  remarkable  circumstance,  I  made  a  careful 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  specimen,  and  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  several  points  of 
interest  which  it  appeared  to  ofifer.  In  this  investigation  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  critical  knowle4ge  and  experience  of  Professor 
C.  Gardale  Babington  and  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Bonney  of  St  John's 
College.  It  was  also  closely  inspected  by  many  other  members  of 
the  University  and  scientific  observers,  including  Mr.  John  Evans 
F.E.S.  (now  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London). 
The  general  appearance  of  the  peat  which  covered  the  celt,  the 
arrangement  of  the  small  rootlets,  fibres,  etc.,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  matted  upon  ^the  flint, 
and  had  accurately  moulded  all  its  inequalities  of  surface, — these 
characters  and  appearances  were  so  distinctiy  marked  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  the  peat  must  have  formed  upon 
the  celt  after  its  implantation  in  the  skull,  and  had  not  been  subse- 
quently disturbed.  I  insist  upon  this  statement  most  positively, 
because  the  peat  has  since  become  dry  and  cinimbled  away,  so  that 
the  appearances  described  above  are  no  longer  observable.  The 
examination,  however,  while  the  peat  was  still  fresh,  was  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  the  flint  could  not  have  been  recently 
placed  in  the  position  it  occupies.* 

The  flint  was  at  once  recognized  as  being  a  portion  of  a  celt  of  the 
Neolithic  type.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  chipped,  but  at 
the  broader  extremity  it  is  ground  smooth  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  cutting  edge.  In  dimension  it  measures  nearly  3  inches 
in  length  and  2\  inches  at  its  greatest  width.  The  elliptical  surface 
produced  by  the  transverse  fracture  of  the  celt  is  2  inches  by  f  of  an 
inch.  This  implement  is  unusually  thin  and  the  edges  very  sharp, 
characters  which  render  it  all  the  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  to 

^  In  a  short  notice  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antic^uarian  Society,  on  Febmary 
23,  1863,  and  published  in  the  "  Antiquarian  tiommunications  "  of  that  Society,  toL 
ii.  no.  xiii.  p.  285,  1864,  Professor  G.  G.  Babington  expresses  himself  most  positirely 
on  this  point,  and  asserts  his  oonfident  belief  that  the  oelt  could  not  possibly  have 
been  recently  placed  in  the  skull. 
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which  it  has  been  applied  in  this  instance.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fragment  lies  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  projecting  from  it.  llie  transverse  fracture  is  evidently 
an  old  one— the  broken  end  being  patinated  equally  with  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  celt ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  violence  employed  in  killing  this  huge  animal. 


Neolithic  Flint  Gelt,  found  imbedded  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull  of  Bot  primi' 
aeniut^  frooT  ti^e  Cambridgeshire  Fens  (reduced  one-third  nat  size).  Fig.  1.  The 
broad  surface.    Fig.  2.  The  profile.    Fig.  3.  The  end  view. 

On  inspecting  the  wound  in  the  skull,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
probable  manner  in  which  it  had  been  produced,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  precisely  such  as  would  have  been  made  by  the  flint  implement 
which  is  implanted  in  it:  its  edges  are  irregularly  splintered  and 
depressed,  and  in  contour  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  it  corresponds 
accurately  with  that  of  the  celt ;  unfortunately  the  skull  had  been 
broken  across  at  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  fractured  opening,  and  a  portion  of 
bone  has  fallen  away,  a  natural  separation  having  taken  place  at  the 
mid-frontal  suture,  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  the 
lower  portion  of  the  opening  corresponded  in  outline  with  that  of 
the  celt,  as  does  the  upper  part.  It  is,  however,  clearly  manifest 
from  the  characters  of  the  wound,  that  the  flint  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  its  present  position — either  by  accident  or  design — after 
the  facial  bones  had  been  broken  away"  from  the  rest  of  the  skull. 
Moreover,  the  supposition  that  the  fracture  was  produced  during  the 
life  of  the  animal,  or.  at  least,  whilst  the  skull  was  yet  fresh  and 
retained  its  animal  matter,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  smaU 
fragments  of  bone  which  were  detached  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound  did  not  fall  away,  as  they  would  have  done  in  a  dried  skull, 
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bnt  were  apparently  retained  by  the  soil  animal  matter,  and  sabee- 
quently  by  the  peat  which  filled  the  skull.  As  an  indication  that  the 
wound  was  intentional,  and  not  accidental,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  was  inflicted  precisely  in  that  small  portion  of  the  forehead 
which  it  was  necessary  to  stnke,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  brain,  and 
so  kill  the  animal. 

It  must  have  required  a  vigorous  blow  to  have  caused  so  com- 
paratively blunt  an  implement  to  pierce  the  tough  hide  of  the 
animal,  covered  by  a  dense  coat  of  shaggy  hair,  and  penetrate 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  for  nearly  three  inches.  The  force  sufficient 
to  have  produced  a  wound  of  this  depth  through  such  dense  struc- 
tures must  have  been  so  great  that  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
it  happened  that  the  thin  celt  which  was  made  use  of  should  have 
been  broken  at  about  a  level  with  the  skin  upon  the  animaVs  fore- 
head. So  small  a  portion  projected  as  to  render  the  extraction  of 
the  remainder  from  a  fi*acture  through  fresh  bone  no  easy  matter :  it 
was  left  in  the  wound,  and  has  become  an  historical  record  of  great 
interest. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  specimen  is  the  only  example  which  has  yet 
occurred  to  proTie  positively  that  the  stone  celt  was  used  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  animals.  Skulls 
of  extinct  species  of  oxen  have  been  found  having  a  fractured  open- 
ing in  the  forehead.  Prof.  Newton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  states  that  he  saw  a  skull  of  Boa 
primigenius,  found  near  Ely,  which  had  received  such  a  blow  as 
must  have  killed  the  animal,  but  how  this  wound  was  produced 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Professor  Newton  also  states  that  at 
Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  many  skulls  of  Bo8  longifrons  were  found,  all 
having  a  fracture  in  the  forehead.  Dr.  Falconer  informs  us 
that  a  specimen  of  a  vertebra  of  a  Eeindeer,  "  pierced  through  and 
through  by  a  flint  weapon  which  still  remains  imbedded  in  the 
bone,"  was  discovered  in  a  cave  in  Central  France. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  the  skull  possessed  archsBological 
interest,  search  was  made  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  found  for  other 
portions  of  the  animal,  and  nearly  the  whole  skeleton  was  recovered. 
The  bones  were  found  imbedded  in  the  peat,  and  arranged  nearly  in 
their  natural  order.  It  would  seem  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
killed  upon  the  spot  where  the  bones  were  found,  and  that  the 
carcase  or  skeleton  must  have  been  buried  in  the  peat  soon  after 
death,  inasmuch  as  the  bones  afford  no  indication  of  having  re- 
mained long  upon  the  surface,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  various 
atmospheric  and  other  agencies. 

As  regards  the  geological  period  to  which  this  skeleton  belongs,  it 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  we  may  refer  it  to  the  later  portion  of 
the  interval  during  which  peat  was  formed ;  but  any  chronological 
considerations  must  be  conjectural.  The  rate  of  growth  of  peat 
cannot  be  made  to  afford  any  very  definite  information  as  to  the 
measurement  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  varies  so  considerably  according 
to  the  tribe  of  plants  of  which  this  substance  is  composed,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  by  which  it  is  moistened  or  covered.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  hazard  a  oonjecture  as  to  the  period  in  years  since  liie 
formation  of  the  Barwell  peat  commenoed,  but  we  know  that— 
except  in  the  dykes — it  ceased  when  the  Fens  were  drained,  less 
than  a  centniy  ago,  and  the  ocourrenoe  of  this  skeleton  proyes 
positively  that  the  district  was  so  far  drained  as  to  be  traTersaHe 
at  the  time  this  ox  was  killed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
subseqaent  long-oontinued  submergenoe;  for  undoubtedly  the  greater 
portion  of  the  peat  found  above  the  skeleton  was  not  formed  upon 
it,  but  was  the  result  of  the  oaroase  having  sunk  into  it  when  in  a 
moist  state. 

Indeed  such  few  fisuits  as  we  possess  all  tend  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  this  specimen  need  not  be  referred  to  any  very  remote 
period  in  time.  It  is  of  interest  not  with  reference  to  the  antiquify 
of  man,  but  as  afPording  evidence  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with 
Boa  primigenius,  as  a  proof  of  one  especial  purpose  to  which  celts 
were  applied,  and  as  rendering  it  probable  &at  this  ox  lived,  and 
tiiat  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens  continued 
primsBval  habits,  to  a  much  more  recent  period  than  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

The  celt  (Fig.  I)  is  figured  one-third  less  than  the  natural  size. 
Fig.  2  as  seen  in  profile.  Fig.  3,  section  as  shown  at  the  broken 
proximal  end.  

in.— On  Drift. 

By   J.    G.    GooDCHiLD,    F.G.S. 

of  H.M.  Geological  Surrey. 

IN  a  letter  to  Nature  for  14th  May,  1874,  Mr.  Belt  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  presence  of  shells  in  glacial  deposits,  at  what- 
ever elevation  they  may  be  found,  does  not  necessanly  constitute  a 
proof  that  the  land  has  been  depressed  to  that  extent  relatively  to 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  that  in  such  cases  as  those  of  the  drifts  of 
the  basin  of  the  Irish  Sea  the  shells  occur  in  their  present  positions 
because  they  were  thrust  thither  out  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  the  ice- 
sheet  which  was  advancing  from  the  North. 

Somewhat  similar  views  with  regard  to  other  drifls  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Messrs.  CroU  .and  Tiddeman;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Belt's  letter  no  one  had  ventured,  in 
print,  to  extend  this  theory  to  such  deposits  as  tho'se  of  Macclesfield 
and  Moel  Tryfaen. 

The  communication  referred  to  gave  rise  to  an  instructive  dis- 
cussion, which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  letter  from  Prof.  Grreen, 
in  which  attention  was  recalled  to  the  fact  that  the  drifts  in  question 
were  finely  stratified,  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  the  way  suggested. 

As  no  one  since  has  ventured  to  re-open  the  discussion,  I  propone 
to  take  advantage  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  likely  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  James  Geikie's  paper  on  "  The 
Occurrence  of  Erratics  at  Higher  Levels  than  the  Rock  Masses  from 
which  they  have  been  derived,"  which  I  have  just  read,  to  re-state 
some  of  the  arguments  used  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society 
on  the  24th  of  June  last,  in  which  I  have  sought  to  establish  a  new 
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theory  of  the  origin  of  drift  deposits  that  seems  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  and  some  other  imperfectly  understood  points  in  Pleisto- 
cene Qeology. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  felt  in  accounting 
for  the  transportal  of  marine  shells  to  high  levels  by  means  of  ice  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Messrs.  Croll,  Tiddeman  and  Belt,  has  arisen 
through  what  is  probably  a  misconception  respecting  the  method  of 
formation  of  the  beds  in  which  the  fossils  occur.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  till  has  been  accumulated,  in  the  first 
instance,  between  the  ice  and  the  rocky  bed  over  which  it  was 
passing,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  force  resulting  from  the 
advance  of  the  Irish  Sea  ice-sheet  must  have  been  sufficient,  not 
only  to  crush  and  completely  destroy  all  traces  of  any  organisms 
which  may  have  found  their  way  beneath  it,  but  also  to  knead  up 
the  beds  in  which  they  occurred  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  stratification.  To  deny  this,  as  Mr.  Bonney 
has  pointed  out,  is  to  deny  to  ice  that  efficacy  as  an  abrading  agent 
which  those  accustomed  to  the  practical  investigation  of  glacial 
effects  see  every  day  additional  reason  to  ascribe  to  it 

Beferring  to  descriptions  of  the  drifts  of  the  Basin  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
we  find  that  most  writers  concur  in  describing  those  of  the  low 
ground  as  divisible  into  three  groups — a  lower  till  group,  with  traces 
of  stratification  throughout,  and  occasional  seams  of  sand  and  gravel ; 
— a  sand  and  gravel  series,  which  includes  occasional  thin  beds  of 
till,  and  deposits  of  loam  and  laminated  clays; — and  an  upper  till, 
resembling  that  beneath  in  every  essential  respect,  except  thiEit  it  is 
occasionally  noted  that  it  contains  a  larger  per-centage  of  far-derived 
boulders  than  does  the  older  deposit  Between  the  lower  till  and 
the  sand  and  gravel  series,  and  also  occasionally  between  this  and 
the  upper  till,  the  junction  is  uneven,  from  the  denudation  effected 
in  the  interim  between  the  formation  of  the  overlying  and  the  under- 
lying beds. 

Beferences  to  any  contortion  of  the  beds  on  the  large  scale  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  few  instances  that  have  been  described 
show  that  the  amount  of  derangement  is  wholly  incommensurate 
with  that  which  must  have  resulted  from  liie  long-continued  onward 
movement,  over  beds  which  are  yet  unconsolidated,  of  a  mass  of  ice 
that  was  certainly  not  less  than  2000  feet  in  thickness. 

Following  the  drifts  inland  towards  the  heads  of  the  principal 
river-basins,  the  medial  sand  and  gravel  group  is  locally  found  to 
pass  horizontally,  through  frequent  alternations  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  till,  into  a  deposit  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
till,  so  that  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  drift  are  no  longer  traceable. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  washed  and  water- 
worn  material  included  in  the  whole  of  the  drift  of  any  given  spot  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  lying  above  it. 
In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  water-worn  drift,  and  the  volume 
of  water  flowing  along  the  principal  river,  at  any  given  part  of  a 
district,  almost  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  each  other ;  so 
that,  near  the  sources,  as  a  rule  little  else  than  till  is  to  be  met  with ; 
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lower  down  altemationB  of  till  with  sand  and  grayel  begin  to  ooonr ; 
and  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  head  waters  it  often  haf^pens 
that  nothing  but  accamulation  of  water-worn  materials  make  up  the 
whole  mass  of  the  drift. 

Where  natural  or  artificial  sections  afford  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining  the  internal  structure  of  the  drift  mounds,  we  find  that  the 
beds  are  often,  perhaps  nearly  always,  wrapped  round  a  core  of  the 
underlying  solid  rock ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  bed- 
ding planes  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  deposit  not  rarely  conform  in 
slope  to  the  adjacent  outer  surface  of  the  drift  mound ;  and  this 
holds  good  whether  the  outer  part  be  clay  and  the  mound  form  a 
drumlin,  or  sands  and  graTcls  occupy  the  surface  and  the  deposit 
assume  the  form  of  an  esker. 

In  those  places  where  the  proportions  of  till  and  graTol  are  about 
equal,  most  of  the  sections  show  lenticular  deposits  of  laminated  gutta- 
perchi»  clays,  interbedded  with  the  sands  and  gravels,  and  with  both 
the  upper  and  the  lower  tills.  The  days  are  often  sufficiently  £m 
to  exhibit  a  shining  surface  when  cut,  and  are  arranged  in  ex- 
ceedingly thin  leaves,  forming  masses  which  are  occasionally  firom 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  but  of  very  limited  extent  horizontally. 
Notwithstanding  their  exceeding  fineness,  they  are  often  strongly 
false-bedded,  in  some  cases  up  to  angles  of  thirty  degrees,  or  even 
more ;  and  the  false-bedded  laminsd  ^equently  repose  upon,  and  aiB 
again  covered  up  by,  other  lamin»,  which  have  other  lesser  degrees 
of  inclination,  or  are  even  quite  horizontal.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  about  these  sections  is  the  intercalation  of  highly 
contorted  and  crushed  loams  and  laminated  clays,  forming  ban& 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  among  perfectly 
horizontal,  or  at  all  events  clearly  undisturbed  strata.  In  some 
sections  these  appearances  are  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  the 
same  mass,  the  beds  between  the  crushed  and  contorted  beds  being 
usually  underanged.  Where  the  clays  in  the  till  exhibit  these 
phenomena,  the  slickensided  faces,  which  Mr.  James  Oeikie  has 
termed  ''  striated  pavements,*'  are  usually  to  be  met  with. 

It  is  important  that  attention  should  be  called  to  these  laminated 
clays,  as  they  locally  occur  as  well  in  both  tills  as  in  the  middle 
group ;  and,  clearly,  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  drifts  can  be 
tenable  if  it  do  not  also  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enig* 
matioal  phenomena  referred  to. 

Generally,  the  different  members  of  the  drift  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven, so  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  regard  to  the  direction  of 
transportal  of  the  included  stones,  and  the  species  of  mollusca  dispersed 
throughout  the  series — where  it  is  fossiliferous — ^so  often  exhibit  the 
same  anomalous  intermixture  of  Celtic,  Lusitanian,  Boreal,  and 
Arctic  forms,  that  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
series  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  had  a  common  origin. 

In  framing  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  drift  we  have  therefore 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points : — 

The  component  materials  vary  in  size  from  mere  grains  of  sand 
up  to  blocks  which  are  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  or  in 
some  cases  even  larger. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  stones  are  either  more  or  less  blanted 
and  striated,  or  else  show  obscure  traces  of  strisd,  which  evidently 
were  at  one  time  mach  more  distinct 

Angular  and  unscratched  stones  occur  throughout  the  till,  fre- 
quently outnumbering  those  that  are  glaciated ;  and  weU-scratohed, 
and  quite  unworn  stones  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the  sand  and 
gravel  group. 

The  proportion  of  material  water-worn  and  sorted  according  to 
size,  and  of  blodcs  which  are  arranged  with  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  steadily  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  heads 
of  the  river-barins. 

Much  of  the  drift  lies  in  elliptical  mounds,  wliich  frequently 
spring  from  a  rooky  projection ;  and  their  loi^r  axes,  in  most  cases, 
conform  in  direction  to  that  of  the  general  line  of  waterflow  of  the 
place  where  they  occur. 

Not  often,  save  at  the  heads  of  valleys,  does  the  drift  fill  hollows : 
in  the  plains  it  is  usually  moulded  over  bosses  and  ridges  of  solid 
rock ;  and  the  slopes  of  the  mound  in  this  case  conform  to  the  8ul>- 
jaoent  bedding  planes  of  the  drift. 

Pipes  of  fine  sand  and  gravel  sometimes  extend  several  feet  up- 
wards through  the  till;  and  inclined  and  rudely  lenticular  masses  of 
finely  laminated  clay  occur  equally  in  the  sand  and  gravel  group, 
and  in  the  upper  and  lower  tills. 

The  limited  horizontal  extent  of  each  mass  of  this  gutta-percha 
clay  is  shown  to  be  original  by  the  conformity  between  the  outer 
lamination  and  the  bounding  surfaces  of  each  mass. 

Lastly,  undisturbed  stratification  may  usually  be  found  extending 
a  long  distance  horizontally  through  each  section :  where  crushed 
and  contorted  beds  occur,  Uiey  are  either  intercalated  between  un- 
disturbed strata,  or,  if  they  occupy  the  surface,  the  beds  beneath  show 
no  derangement. 

As  the  marine  theory  of  the  origin  of  till  leaves  so  many  facts 
unexplained,  that  it  is  being  rejected  by  most  glacialists,  it  will  be 
passed  by  here  without  further  mention. 

The  theory  which  seems  to  find  most  general  acceptance  with 
geologists  is  that  which  assumes  that  the  till  originated  through  the 
long-continued  scraping  and  rasping  of  the  rock  surface  by  the  gritty 
sole  of  the  ice-sheet,  studded  with  boulders  that  had  been  wrenched 
from  its  rocky  bed,  the  resulting  detritus  being  shoved  along  between 
the  moving  ice  and  the  rock  to  the  sheltered  spots  where  it  finally 
accumulated  as  till. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  deposit  formed  in  this  way  must  necessarily 
be  quite  unfossiliferous,  because  the  enormous  force  exerted  upon 
the  mass  by  the  advancing  ice-sheet  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
grind  any  organisms  which  chanced  to  find  their  way  there  into  the 
finest  mud. 

For  the  same  reason  such  a  deposit  must  be  quite  devoid  of  stratifica- 
tion. The  ice  which  exerted  so  powerful  an  abrading  influence  upon 
every  part  of  the  most  irregular  and  hardest  rock  surface,  glaciating 
boss  and  cavity  alike,  could  not  fail  to  knead  up  any  unconsolidated 
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beds  over  whioh  ifc  might  pass,  so  that  every  tiaoe  of  stratification 
would  speedily  be  obliterated. 

The  sliding  motion  oommunicated  to  the  parts  of  the  moraine 
frofonAe,  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
ice,  must  have  caused  the  included  rock  fragments  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ice,  and  must  have  given  rise  to  a  kind  of  slicken- 
siding  along  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure,  so  that 
along  those  planes  the  till  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  a  kind  of  cleavage. 

Lastly,  the  greatest  thickness  of  till  must  have  accumulated  in  the 
comparatively  sheltered  spots ;  in  situations  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  icy  currents  little  or  no  till  could  gather,  save  in  the  form  of 
thin  lenticular  patches. 

What  we  actually  find  is  a  series  of,  beds  which  locally  contain  a 
few  even  well-preserved  fossils,  and  which  are  often  distinctly  strati- 
fied throughout,  and  occasionally  exhibit  many  alternations  of  beds 
of  till,  sand  and  gravel,  loams,  and  laminated  clays.  Throughout, 
the  series  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  boulders  the  longer 
axes  of  which  are  found  lying  in  every  possible  direction.  And, 
lastly,  the  till  may  be  found  in  as  great  force  in  the  upper  parts  of 
wide  valleys  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ice  travelled  upwards 
— for  instance  the  Eden  Yalley — as  in  the  sheltered  spots  only  within 
which  it  ought  to  occur  according  to  the  moraine  profonde  theoiy. 

Doubtless,  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  leading  points  of 
the  moraine  profonde  theory  and  the  observed  facts  has  been  felt 
with  more  or  less  force  by  nearly  all  geologists  who  have  practically 
investigated  the  subject.  Other  objections  will  probably  occur  to 
every  field  geologist,  but  those  indicated  above  seem  to  warrant  as 
in  seeking  to  replace  the  moraine  profonde  theory  by  any  other 
which  will  better  harmonize  an  equal  number,  or  a  greater  number, 
of  facts. 

The  laminated  clays,  which  have  been  referred  to  above  as  forming 
one  of  the  members  of  the  drift  series,  afford  unmistakable  evideuoe 
that  whatever  agent  produced  them  continued  over  the  spot  all  the 
while  they  were  being  formed.  Small  stones  are  frequently,  and 
even  boulders,  that  is  to  say  stones  of  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter, 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  midst  of  them.  Any  current  sufficiently 
strong  to  transport  these  stones  must  have  swept  the  fine  day  much 
farther  from  the  source  of  the  current.  They  are  distinctly  false- 
bedded  in  different  directions,  and  often  at  angles  up  to  twenty 
degrees  or  more ;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  have  been 
thrpwn  down  in  water,  otherwise  the  clay  would  have  been  spread 
out  in  sheets  with  laminad  nearly  or  quite  horizontaL  They  are  made 
up  of  countless  laminee  of  exceeding  thinness,  which  show  alter- 
nations of  sands  of  different  colours  and  of  various  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness, from  which  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  produced  them  acted 
intermittently  over  the  same  spot  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Puckered  and  highly  contorted  bands  alternate  with  others  in 
which  the  bedding  planes  remain  undisturbed ;  therefore  the  crumplisg 
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mnst  have  been  going  on  every  now  and  then  daring  the  formation 
of  the  beds ;  and  the  agent  which  produced  the  crumpling  could  not 
have  accomplished  it  by  an  endlong  thrust,  or  more  of  the  underlying 
beds  would  have  participated  in  the  disturbance.  The  principal  faces 
of  oblique  lamination  in  the  days  very  frequently,  peihaps  nearly 
always,  conform  in  direction  to  the  outer  slope  of  the  mound  in 
which  they  occur,  and  usually,  also,  to  the  slopes  of  the  rook  over 
which  the  drift  is  moulded ;  where  the  till  has  been  denuded,  the 
surface  of  the  overlying  sand  and  gravel  usually  follows  the  outline 
of  the  till  over  which  it  lies,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  drift- 
forming  agent  was  detained  over  one  particular  spot  until  the  whole 
of  the  drift,  till,  sand  and  gravel,  loam,  and  laminated  day,  had 
accumulated. 

Taking  another  line  of  inquiry,  we  find  that  nests  and  vertical 
pipes  of  sand  and  gravel  A^uently  extend  upwards  through  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  till,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  building 
up  of  the  surrounding  till  went  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition 
of  the  fine  sand  and  gravd :  this  again  seems  to  point  to  the  deten- 
tion, over  the  same  spot,  of  the  agent  which  produced  both  results. 
Evidence  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  well-glaciated  and  quite  unrolled  rock  fragments  in  the 
midst  of  thick  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel ;  the  amount  of  rolling 
which  was  snfiKcient  to  efface  the  strisB  from  most  of  the  stones  could 
not  fail  to  have  acted  alike  on  all ; — there  must  have  been  something 
from  which  a  continual  supply  of  these  scratched  stones  and  angular 
blocks  was  being  derived,  while  the  other  stones  were  being  rolled 
into  shingle.  Such  instances,  doubtless,  are  rare  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  mass  of  gravel  from  the  head  of  the  physical 
basin  in  which  it  occurs ;  but  a  careful  search  in  almost  any  sand 
and  gravel  mound  will  usually  bring  one  or  more  such  instances  to 
light 

Beasoning  from  these  data  last  winter,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  oi3y  agent  by  which  we  could  satisfactorily  aocount  for 
these  varied,  and,  in  part,  seemingly  unrdated  phenomena,  was  the 
great  ice-sheet  itself,  throughout  which  the  component  materials  of 
the  various  forms  of  drift  were  in  some  way  or  other  dispersed. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  many  geologists  who  have  written  about 
drift  should  have  assumed  that  the  stones  and  mud  were  confined  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ice-sheet,  and  that  the  body  of  the  ice  was  nearly 
or  quite  free  from  detritus.  Yet  mention  of  even  considerable 
quantities  of  rock  fragments  imbedded  in  icebergs  is  frequently 
made  by  voyagers,  and  all  writers  seem  agreed  that  stones  and 
mud  do  occasionally  occur  in  the  bodies  of  the  Swiss  and  other 
gladers.  Had  no  mention  been  made  of  these  included  stones,  their 
presence  in  the  ice-sheet  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  now 
undoubted  recurrence  in  the  ice  of  crossing  currents,  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  which  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Bamsay. 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  crossing  currents  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 
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Where  the  general  direction  of  gladation  within  a  small  area  u 
known,  it  is  often  found,  as  was  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  James  Geikie 
in  the  *  Great  Ice  Age/  that  the  strisB  show  that  the  ice  was  more  or 
less  deflected  on  meeting  with  an  obstacle,  while  the  higher  cnrrents 
moved  in  iiie  general  direction ;  so  that  just  above  the  obstacle  the 
ice  must  often  have  been  flowing  at  right  angles  to  that  which  was 
passing  the  rock  below. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  Wastdale  Crag,  near  the  Granite  Quarries, 
a  protuberant  boss  of  the  granite— about  four  feet  by  three  in  dia- 
meter, and  standing  up  like  a  short  column  about  two  feet  above  the 
general  surface  near  it — shows  on  the  top  striae  ranging  north- 
easterly, or  in  the  direction  oommon  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
From  the  bottom  of  its  most  south-westerly  part,  that  is  to  say 
the  point  directly  opposed  to  the  current,  the  strias  divenge  upwards 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  winding  spirally  upwards  round  the  sides  until 
they  gradually  merge  into  the  main  direction  near  the  top.  Along 
the  lee  side,  near  the  top,  a  small  channel  along  a  joint  extends 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  top  current,  and  although 
it  is  only  six  inches  below  a  part  of  the  block  showing  well-marked 
north-ieasterly  stri»,  this  tiny  channel  exhibited  distinct  glacial 
scratches  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  those  just  above  it;  so  that  in  this  instance  the  ice  immediately 
above  the  block  must  have  crossed  at  least  four  distinct  streams, 
making  with  it  every  angle  up  to,  or  even  beyond,  a  right  angle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  this  home  to  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  a 
diagram ;  but  some  conception  of  the  phenomena  may  be  formed  hj 
noticing  the  way  in  which  the  water  of  a  river  flowing  over  a 
similar  obstacle  splits  and  passes  round  the  block,  pressing  against 
the  sides,  and  dosing  in  behind  as  a  backwater ;  while  the  direction 
of  the  stream  immediately  above  the  diverging  currents  would  remain 
nearly  unchanged. 

What  has  been  stated  of  the  small  block  of  granite  will  apply 
equally  well  to  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  Fell  of  which  it  forms 
a  past  The  recent  operations  of  the  Shap  Granite  Company  have 
laid  bare  many  well-glaciated  sur&oes  of  the  granite,  which  clearly 
show  that,  whatever  direction  the  ice  may  have  had  at  high  levels, 
in  the  movements  of  its  lower  parts,  it  tended  more  or  less  to  follow 
the  shape  of  the  ground  immediately  beneath  it,  exactly  as  it  did  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  the  case  of  the  rock  just  mentioned.  It  would  he 
easy  to  multiply  such  instances,  as  the  ice  seems  everywhere,  under 
like  circumstances,  to  have  behaved  in  a  similar  way. 

Where  the  body  of  the  ice  was  impelled  up  the  valleys,  and  many 
instances  of  the  kind  could  be  adduced,  there  may  sometimes  be 
found  indications  in  the  directions  of  the  striro  at  high  levels  to 
prove  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  ice  were  acted  upon  by  currents 
flowing  completely  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  lower  parts, 
so  that  from  directions  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  valley  low 
down  the  strisd  tend  more  and  moro  to  change  into  the  direction  of 
the  higher  current  as  they  are  followed  towards  the  hill  tops  on 
each  side. 
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Professor  Bamsay  long  Binoe  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  there  were 
not  only  crossing  onrrents  in  the  ice-sheet,  but  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  it  may  have  moved  in 
directions  directly  opposite  to  the  course  taken  by  those  at  a  lower 
level. 

Many  phenomena,  otherwise  inexplicable,  may  be  easily  enough 
accounted  for  by  this  theory;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  transportal  of 
drift  in  directions  opposite  to  the  movements  of  the  sole  of  the  ice  as 
indicated  by  the  scratches. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  has  lately  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  in  which  the  general  direction  of  transportal  of  part 
of  the  drift  was  clearly  up  the  valley,  the  far  transported  drift  being 
intimately  mixed  up  wil^  detritus  of  purely  local  origin,  and  the 
whole  deposit  left  in  oonsidbrable  masses  in  the  bbttom  of  the  higher 
end  of  the  valley.  Yet  a  small  rock  exposure  in  the  stream,  about 
two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  valley,  exhibited  a  well-striated  rock 
surface,  the  appearance  of  which  clearly  showed  that  the  ice  which 
formed  the  stris3  must  have  moved  duovon  the  valley.  The  presenoe 
of  the  drift  of  extraneous  origin,  with  undisturbed  lines  of  bedding, 
ohint  the  glaciated  surface,  precludes  us  from  referring  these  strisB  to 
any  after  glaciation,  which  must  inevitably  have  swept  out  all  traces 
of  the  older  drift. 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that  in  this  case,  as  in  probably 
many  others,  the  bottom  ice,  acting  more  under  the  influence  of 
downward  pressure  than  the  higher  parts,  moved  downwards  and 
outwards  to  the  point  where  its  outward  motion  would  be  stopped  by 
the  up-flowing  ice,  whilst  the  higher  strata,  being  mpre  aflected  by 
the  local  set  of  the  ice  currents  at  the  surface,  which  were  acting 
horizontally,  and  being  less  influenced  by  the  overburden  of  ice, 
would  move  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  up  to  the  point  where 
the  local  ice  would  dieck  or  alter  its  course.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  currents,  over  any  given  spot,  may  be 
moving  in  precisely  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

An  exact  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  undertow  flowing  seawards 
from  a  beach,  while  a  little  higher  up  the  breaker  is  advancing 
towards  the  shore. 

In  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  ice  currents  just  referred  to,  a  little 
consideration  will  convince  one  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
where a  point  at  tfie  bottom  of  the  ice  at  which  the  two  opposing 
forces,  the  outflowing  and  the  inflowing,  must  have  been  exactly 
equal  in  energy,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  line  of  least  resistance 
must  have  lain  in  an  upward  direction.  This  course,  therefore,  the 
ice  would  take ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  stones  set  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ice  would  go  up  with  it.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  rose  in 
the  body  of  the  ice,  they  would  be  brought  more  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  currents,  and  would  in  that  way  be  occasion- 
ally carried  backwards  in  the  ice  over  the  spot  at  which  they  first 
worked  into  it  at  a  lower  level.  The  crossing  current,  before 
referred  to,  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  similar  result.  Manv 
stones  which  were  fixed  in  the  sole  of  the  crossing  streams  would, 
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on  the  blending  of  the  two  currents,  find  their  way  into  the  body  of 
the  conjoined  stream  without  first  working  downwards  to  the  base. 
When  once  they  were  fairly  into  the  ice,  gravity  would  have  bat 
little  effect  upon  their  position;  but  they  might  be  floated,  so  to 
speak,  across  wide  valleys,  or  over  lower  currents,  transporting 
other  boulders  in  different  directions  without  working  downwards 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  observations  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  lately  extended  in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  James  Geikie,  referred  to  above,  would  tend  rather  to 
show,  that  instead  of  working  down,  any  solids  included  in  the  body 
of  the  ice  would  tend  sooner  or  later  to  find  their  way  to  the  Bur&oe, 
.  through  the  wasting  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  ice  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  warm  ^air,  and  rain ;  while  its  general  level  was  kept 
constant  by  accretions  from  the  various  feeders  of  the  trunk  stream. 
Prof.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Geikie  consider  that  the  boulders  might 
work  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  this  way  from  any  part  of  the 
bottom ;  and,  after  reading  Mr.  Geikie's  paper,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  i^at  the  filling  of  the  ice-sheet  with  stones  and  mud,  in  the 
ways  that  I  have  suggested,  may  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  the 
combined  action  of  ablation  and  turgesence,  treated  of  by  the  authors 
just  named. 

What  it  is  particularly  wished  to  call  attention  to  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  direction  of  transportal  of  boulders  is  very  often  at  right 
angles,  and  in  a  few  cases  is  directly  opposite  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  sole  of  the  ice-sheet,  as  indicated  by  the  glaciation  of  the  rock 
surface,  or  by  the  direction  in  which  other  boulders  have  travelled. 

Ilius,  the  glaciation  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  from  the  north-east,  or  from  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  Distiict; 
while  the  course  taken  by  the  boulders  has  been  from  the  north, 
north-east,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  north-west 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  glaciation  of  the  ground  about  Lan- 
caster, which  Mr.  Tiddeman  has  shown  to  have  been,  generally 
speaking,  from  north  to  south,  while  the  course  taken  by  the  boulders 
from  the  western  part  of  the  Lake  District  and  from  Scotland  lies  in 
a  south-easterly  direction. 

Again,  the  boulders  from  Galloway  have  travelled  eastwards 
towards  Newcastle ;  south-eastwards  up  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  and 
thence  over  Stainmoor  to  the  Yale  of  York ;  and,  southwards,  skirting 
the  high  ground  of  the  Lake  District  as  far  as  Bavenglass,  whence 
their  course  was  south-easterly,  to  near  Manchester,  and  thence  south- 
wards to  an  unknown  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  boulders  have  radiated  far  in  nearly  every 
direction  from  every  mass  of  high  land,  often  in  courses  exactly 
opposite  to  those  taken  by  the  extraneous  drift,  with  which,  locally, 
they  may  happen  to  be  associated. 

Tlius  Prof.  Sedgwick  has  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  boulders 
from  the  Lake  District  in  those  parts  of  Galloway  which  have 
furnished  the  greatest  number  of  erratics  to  the  Lake  District  itself. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Lake  District  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  boulders  have  moved  outwards  at  low  levels,  we  find  that  some 
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of  the  very  same  rock  has  been  transpoTted  in  opposite  directions 
towards  the  heart  of  the  mountains  by  the  strong  upper  currents 
which  were  setting  in  from  Scotland. 

Many  similar  oases  occur  in  the  Eden  Valley,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  that  of  the  very  peculiar  granite  of  Dufton,  close 
under  Cross  Fell,  blocks  of  which  have  been  floated  in  the  ice, 
amongst  other  directions,  across  to  Shap,  where  I  have  picked  them 
out  of  the  till ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  granite  of 
Shap  is  well  represented  by  several  large  blocks  close  to  the  Dufton 
granite  in  sitil.  Both  of  these  opposing  currents  have  again  been 
crossed  at  various  other  angles  up  to  right  angles  by  others  which 
conveyed  the  boulders  from  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Lake 
District — as,  for  instance,  the  red  syenite  of  Buttermere — and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  granite  and  other  crystalline  rocks  from 
Gkdloway,  up  the  Eden  Yallev  and  over  Stainmoor.  It  is  easy  to 
multiply  examples,  but  those  just  given  will  probably  suffice. 

One  explanation  of  these  facts  assumes  that  the  very  fact  of  the 
difference  between  the  directions  of  transportal  of  boulders  and  the 
trend  of  the  scratches  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  action  of 
floating  ice;  but  the  boulders  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
have  come  by  floating  ice,  occur  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
as  the  associated  boulders  of  local  origin,  and  usually  occur  through- 
out all  the  drifts  of  a  district  in  which  they  happen  to  be  found. 
Hence,  whatever  explanation  is  adopted  for  one  class  of  boulders 
will  apply  equally  well  to  those  with  which  it  is  associated. 

In  some  of  the  wider  valleys,  in  situations  eminently  favourable 
for  the  formation  of  detached  glaciers,  strisB  are  to  be  found  going 
right  across  the  path  which  an  ordinary  glacier  would  take ;  and  often 
elsewhere,  other  such  traces  of  the  ice-sheet  as  could  only  have  been 
formed  at  or  near  the  climax  of  the  Glacial  Period  remain  unobliterated 
by  any  newer  set  which  followed  the  ordinary  lines  of  drainage. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  after  the  climax  of  the  Glacial  Period,  the  great  ice-sheet 
did  not  break  up  by  degrees  into  smaller  detached  glaciers  which 
would  e^uoe  from  the  low  ground  all  traces  of  the  previous  occupa- 
tion by  the  larger  stream,  but  that  it  quietly  melted  away  without 
again  advancing  over  any  of  its  old  ground. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  take  a  review  of  the  condition  and  probable 
contents  of  the  ice-sheet  just  before  it  began  to  ebb. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  various  crossing  currents 
at  different  levels  would  be  to  bring  together,  over  any  given  spot, 
a  great  variety  of  boulders  from  various  sources,  and  which  would 
be  dispersed  tibiroughout  ihe  entire  thickness  of  the  ice.  The  direc- 
tions in  which  these  boulders  had  moved  need  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  path  taken  by  the  sole  of  the  ice,  but  would  in 
many  cases  be  even  directly  opposite.  The  ablation  and  compensa- 
ting turgesence,  consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  fresh  supplies  from 
the  various  feeders  of  tiie  main  stream,  would  tend  to  bring  anything 
in  the  ice  to  higher  levels,  until  it  finally  rose  to  the  surface  at 
whatever  elevation  this  may  locally  have  had.    Any  organic  remains 
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which  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  ioe  throngh  a  crevasae 
or  otherwise  would  also  be  distributed  throughout  the  ice  in  the  same 
way  as  the  accompanying  stones. 

There  must  have  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  great  ioe-aheet 
when  the  waxing  glaciers,  before  they  became  entirely  confluent, 
projected  so  far  seawards  that  their  advancing  ends  would  plough 
the  sea-bottom,  pushing  before  them  the  whole  of  the  loose  accumu- 
lations of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  their  inclosed  remains  of  aU 
the  animals  which  had  lived  and  died  there  since  ih^  preceding 
glacial  period,  which  may  possibly  have  dated  back  to  Pliocene  times. 

Hence  such  a  sea-bottom  might  be  exped:ed  to  include  relics  of 
the  various  faunao  that  had  inhabited  the  spot  under  the  greatly  vary- 
ing changes  of  climate  which  probably  came  about  between  tiie  two 
glacial  periods.  Thus  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with 
traces  of  the  successive  occupation  of  the  sea-bottom  by  the  vazioua 
colonies  of  Lusitanian,  Celtic,  Boreal,  and  finally  of  .^jrctic  species, 
which  would  respectively  obtain  stations  there  as  the  successive 
changes  of  temperature  of  the  sea-bottom  favoured  the  encroachments 
of  one  province  upon  another. 

When  the  Olaoial  Period  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  glaciers 
began  to  join  ends,  the  submarine  moraines,  which  were  pushed 
before  the  glaciers,  would  find  their  way  on  to  the  confluent  streams, 
and  thus  the  old  sea-bottoms  would  come  to  be  blended  in  the  ioe 
with  the  vast  quantities  of  detritus  which  were  being  borne  oatwaids 
from  the  high  land. 

As  the  ice  increased  in  thickness,  the  included  marine  remains 
would  follow  exactly  the  same  course  as  the  associated  stones,  and 
would  be  carried  inland  to  high  levels  wherever  they  were  so  im- 
pelled by  the  local  set  of  the  surface  currents  of  the  ice. 

Of  course  the  shells  would  not  go  inland  unless  there  were  currents 
setting  landwards  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  ice,  and  it  is  equally 
dear  that  unless  one  or  other  of  these  currents  had  somewhere 
crossed  the  sea-bottom,  or  had  received  accretions  from  other  currents 
which  had  done  so,  no  marine  exuviae  could  well  find  their  way 
inland  in  the  ioe. 

Animal  remains,  whether  fossil  or  recent,  included  in  the  ice-sheet, 
may  have  drifted  long  distances  without  being  greatly  crushed,  as  it 
would  only  be  in  those  places  where  there  was  much  inequality  in 
the  pressures  upon  the  more  easily  fractured  remains  that  they  would 
be  at  all  broken. 

In  the  ice,  away  from  impediments,  the  pressun  upon  them  would 
practicaUy  be  equal  in  every  direction,  and  they  might,  therefore, 
drift  for  ages  without  being  much  the  worse  for  their  entombment 

The  case  of  the  bodies  of  Dr.  Hamel's  three  guides  which  were  re- 
covered after  drifting  forty  years  in  one  of  the  Swiss  glacien 
(TyndalFs  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  p.  76);  the  instance  of  the  knapsacdc 
referred  to  by  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Gkikie;  and,  still  more  to  the 
point,  the  glass  hoiUe  which  drifted  for  ten  years  with  the  above- 
mentioned  knapsack  (Occasional  Papers,  pp.  193-195);  the  geo- 
logical hammer  which  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  lost  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
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Qlaoier  de  Leohaud,  and  which  was  afterwards  recovered  "  with  the 
iron  not  rusted,  nor  the  wood  decayed/' — all  show  that  under  favour- 
able circumstances  bodies  may  dr&  for  years  in  the  ice,  and  yet  be 
little  the  worse  for  their  journey.  Why,  then,  should  we  assume 
that  a  few  even  fragile  shells  might  not  be  preserved  in  the  great  ice- 
sheet  while  they  were  drifted  from  the  sea-bottoms  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  ? 

When  the  ice  began  to  melt  away,  the  largest  amount  of  liquefac- 
tion would  take  place  at  the  surface,  but  terrestrial  heat  must  also 
have  bad  its  share  in  melting  the  ice  at  the  bottom. 

Wherever  channels  of  any  kind  existed  beneath  the  ice, — ^and  we 
have  abundant  proof  that  the  rock  surface  itself  was  very  irregular, 
— the  water  resulting  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  would  follow 
the  descent  of  the  surface  along  lliese  channels  towards  the  lowest 
ground  it  could  find.  By  this  means  the  stones  and  mud  which 
were  being  liberated  as  the  bottom  of  the  ice  melted,  would  be 
swept  away  and  the  channels  kept  open.  On  the  banks  the  case 
would  be  otherwise.  Here,  as  the  mud  and  stones  melted  out  of  the 
ice,  the  accompanying  water  would  drain  into  the  lower  channels, 
while  the  clay  and  stones  would  be  left  behind,  and  it  is  easily 
conceivable  how  sheets  of  water-sorted  materials  might  occasionally 
alternate  with  the  unstratified  days  in  places  where  a  shallow 
channel  had  been  temporarily  formed  between  the  continually  rising 
bottom  of  the  ice  and  the  surface  of  the  sediment,  if  one  may  thus 
use  the  word,  which  was  accumulating  between  it  and  the  under- 
lying rock.  The  detritus  which  was  being  liberated  from  the  surface 
of  the  melting  ice  must  also  have  occasionally  found  its  way  down 
through  crevasses  or  otherwise  to  be  mingled  with,  or  arranged 
amongst,  the  more  clayey  deposits  which  were  forming  beneath. 

It  is  clear  that  close  to  what  one  may  term  the  mai^n  of  the 
physical  basins  of  each  district,  the  volume  of  water  of  liquefaction 
flowing  past  any  given  spot  would  be  less  than  would  be  found 
nearer  the  centre  and  the  lower  end  of  each  basin,  because,  in  addition 
to  that  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
there  would  be  also  all  that  which  was  flowing  downwards  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  basin.    It  would  therefore  follow,  that  the  farther 

'from  the  main  water-shedding  lines,  the  larger  would  be  the  propor- 
tion of  water-worn  and  water-sorted  material. 

High  up  in  the  valleys  the  deposition  of  the  day  and  stones, 
between  the  continually  iJiinning  ice  and  the  underlying  rock,  would 
go  on  uniformly  until  all  the  ice  had  melted ;  because  there  would 
be  little  more  water  passing  beneath  than  that  resulting  from  the 
mdting  of  the  ioe  immediately  above.  But  where  the  volume  of 
seaward-passing  water  was  very  great,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the 

"  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  it  might  be  expected  that  occasional  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  of  the  sub-glacial  streams  would  cause  them 
to  cut  channels  into  the  older  banks  of  clay  which  were  left  when 
the  streams  were  at  a  lower  ebb«  The  increased  transporting  power 
of  the  streams  would  tend  to  fill  these  channels  with  water-worn 
dzift  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness ;  and  when  the  streams  again 
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sank  to  their  ordinaiy  levels,  the  deposition  of  material  of  lesser  de- 
grees of  ooarseness  would  again  go  on  over  the  lately  formed  channels. 

Still  farther  from  the  watershed  so  much  water  would  be  flowing 
between  the  ice  and  the  rock  in  the  low  grounds  that  the  finer  parts 
of  the  clay — ^in  places  which,  farther  up  the  valley,  would  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water — ^would  be  carried  away,  so  that  beds  of  loam  only 
would  be  left  to  represent  the  more  clayey  deposits  at  higher  levels. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  farther  from  their  origin  the  stones  were 
rolled,  the  greater  amount  of  attrition  they  would  undergo,  so  that 
stones  which,  when  melted  out  of  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
ice,  were  either  angular  or  well  scratched,  would  soon  be  rolled  into 
shingle  undistingnishable  from  ordinary  river  gravel ;  and  between 
these  extremes  we  should  find  every  degree  of  water- womness,  and 
thus  get  many  stones  from  which  the  scratches  would  be  only  partially 
effaced,  or  would  retain  what  Prof.  Bamsay  terms  **  ghosts  of  scratches." 

When  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  water  of  the  sub-glacial  streams  would 
permit  of  the  formation  of  laminated  days  in  the  minor  tributary 
channels.  The  thin  sheets  of  water  highly  charged  with  mud  would 
deposit  part  of  their  load  as  a  thin  film  of  day  on  the  surface  over 
which  they  were  flowing,  and  the  long  continuance  of  such  action 
would,  in  the  end,  give  rise  to  deposits  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  presence  of  *the  ice  overhead  would  help  to  scatter  throughout 
the  mass  the  same  proportion  of  stones  and  boulders  as  was  being 
dropped  around  in  the  other  deposits  accumulating  near ;  but  the 
proportion  of  clay  to  stones  in  the  gutta-percha  clays  would  be  larger 
by  the  quantity  that  was  being  abstracted  from  the  beds  from  which 
the  clay-bearing  streams  took  their  rise.  In  the  end,  we  should  thus 
get  a  deposit  of  clay  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  in  exceedingly 
thin  laminsd,  often  of  different  colours,  and  occasionally  exhibiting 
false  stratification  up  to  high  angles.  We  should  be  prepared  to  find 
it  varying  from  a  clay  in  which  stones  are  only  occasionally  found, 
to  a  deposit  in  which  scratched  stones  occurred  in  the  normal 
proportion,  and  which  would  thus  pass  insensibly  into  the  character 
of  the  ordinary  stony  clay  around  it ; — ^the  difference  in  character 
depending  entirely  upon  the  time  any  given  thickness  of  each  deposit 
took  to  form. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  origin  of  these  clays  now  that  a 
human  bone  has  been  found  beneath  them  in  the  Victoria  Oaves  by 
Mr.  Tiddeman,  to  whom  also  geologists  are  indebted  for  oaUing 
attention  to  the  true  nature  and  importance  of  these  laminated  gutta- 
percha days. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  the  enormous  downward 
pressure  of  the  ice  upon  the  underlying  beds  would  not  tend  to 
crush  and  contort  them  more  or  less,  especially  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
ice-sheet  occasionally  settled  down  by  small  starts  upon  the  half 
consolidated  beds  which  were  accumulating  between  its  lower  parts 
and  the  rock. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  abundant  evidenoe  of  such  crush- 
ing of  the  drift  exists,  although  the  singularity  of  the  appearances  so 
produced  has  led  observers  to  refer  the  phenomena  to  other  causes. 
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Indications  of  snch  action  are  to  be  found  in  the  slickensided 
faces  in  the  till  to  which  Mr.  Geikle  applies  the  term  "  striated  pave- 
ments." These  closely  resemble  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
faces  of  divisional  planes  in  any  rocks  near  faults,  the  striation 
in  both  cases  being  due  to  the  slipping  in  the  plane  of  least  resist- 
ance of  one  part  of  the  rock  over  another  under  great  pressure ;  the 
only  difference  in  the  two  cases  being  that  in  the  case  of  fault  slicken- 
sides,  the  greatest  pressure  was  applied  horizontally,  and  the  stria- 
tions,  therefore,  run  in  a  vertical  plane ;  while  in  the  till  the  pressure 
being  applied  vertically  downwards,  the  plane  of  least  resistance  lay 
horizontally,  and  the  movement  has  consequently  taken  place  in 
that  direction. 

But  the  contorted  and  crushed  stratified  beds  associated  with  the 
till  afford  the  best  proof  of  the  down  settling  of  the  ice  sheet. 

In  these  beds  we  often  find  repeated  alternations  of  beds  which 
are  little  if  at  all  disturbed,  between  bands  of  occasionally  only  two 
or  three  inches  in  thickness,  in  which  the  laminiB  are  so  violently 
puckered  and  contorted  that  the  lines  of  deposition  are  often  bent 
three  or  four  times  in  succession  over  each  other  within  a  few  inches. 
These  appearances,  too,  seem  to  be  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  ''striated  pavements,"  and  by  innumerable  faults  of  very 
small  downthrow. 

Probably  the  true  explanation  of  most  of  these  contorted  bands  is 
that  they  are  due  to  the  periodical  settling  down  of  the  ice  upon  the 
top  of  pliant  strata,  which  had  not  had  time  to  reach  the  same  stage 
of  consolidation  as  those  immediately  below.  They,  therefore,  yielded 
readily  under  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  ma^s  of  ice,  pro- 
ducing the  wildest  confusion  of  the  stratification  as  far  downwards  as 
the  more  easily  squeezed  beds  extended;  but  not  affecting  those 
beneath  to  any  great  depth,  as  must  inevitably  have  happened  had 
the  puckerings  been  due  to  the  impact  of  a  great  mass  of  floating  ice 
in  the  way  often  suggested. 

When  the  ice  again  came  to  rest,  the  quiet  deposition  of  the  beds 
would  again  go  on,  and  the  crushed,  contorted,  and  faulted  beds 
would  be  again  covered  up  with  undisturbed  strata,  which  again  in 
their  turn  might  be  succeeded  by  another  set  of  crumpled  beds 
without  being  themselves  affected  by  the  causes  which  disturbed  the 
overlying  strata. 

Sands  and  gravels  would  not  exhibit  these  phenomena  in  as 
marked  a  way  as  the  accompanying  laminated  clays,  but  they  also 
bear  some  traces  of  the  same  irregular  downward  pressure. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  sand  and  gravel  mounds,  even 
when  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  eskers,  are  frequently  seen 
to  be  moulded  over  bosses  of  rock,  and  to  spring  from  headlands  in 
the  same  way  as  spits  of  sand  and  gravel  project  seawards  from 
the  middle  piers  of  bridges  over  shallow  rivers,  and  are  heaped  up 
midway  between  the  currents  which  come  through  the  arches. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  occasional  presence  of  patches  of  till  and  of 
Well-glaciated  boulders  in  the  mounds — the  conformity  between  the 
outer  form  and  their  internal  structure,  and  the  general  resemblance 
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to  the  dnimlinfl  in  eveiything  but  in  the  proportion  of  water-sorted 
material,  and  in  their  more  irregular  and  steeper  sided  form — all  in- 
cline one  to  the  belief  that  those  sand  and  gravel  mounds  have  aocu- 
mulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  closely  related  and  adjoining 
drumlins. 

Had  they  originated  as  the  terminal  moraines  of  the  retiring  ioe- 
sheet,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  so  often  exhibit 
the  peculiarities  mentioned  aboTO. 

Were  the  heaping  up  of  the  gravel  over  rock  mounds  merely  an 
aooidental  circumstance,  and  the  mound  but  the  remams  of  a  once 
continuous  plain,  we  ought  to  find,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  oooiix8» 
the  lowest  false-bedding  planes  inclined  at  the  highest  angles,  and 
there  should  be  a  gradual  approximation  to  horizontality  in  any 
given  bedding  plane  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  under- 
lying rock ;  instead  of  which,  in  all  the  examples  that  have  hitherto 
come  under  my  notice,  the  principal  false-bedding  planes  either 
coincide  in  slope  with  that  of  the  under-lying  rook  surface,  or»  more 
usually,  they  exceed  it  in  inclination. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  eskers  originated  in  the 
way  I  have  suggested ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  position  in  the  first 
instance  was  determined  by  the  mounds  upon  whidi  they  stand 
having  been  high  enough  above  the  stronger  currents  of  the  sub- 
glacial  streams  to  allow  of  the  occasional  heaping  up  of  sand  and 
shingle  washed  out  of  the  accumulating  till  higher  up  the  valley,  or 
carried  down  from  the  surface.  As  the  ice  wasted,  the  vast  quantities 
of  water- worn  material,  continually  melting  out  of  its  surface,  would 
be  washed  down  the  moulins  and  crevasses  to  the  bottom,  where,  if 
they  descended  upon  mounds  out  of  the  reach  of  the  levelling  action 
of  the  stronger  parts  of  the  sub-glacial  streams,  they  would  remain 
nearly  as  at  first  thrown  down  ;  whilst  the  detritus  which  fell  into 
the  channels  would  speedily  be  swept  away  to  lower  levels,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bigger  blocks  to  mark  their  former  presence  on  the 
spot.  This  process,  long  continued,  would  give  rise  in  the  end — as 
the  last  touches  would  be  given  to  their  form  as  the  ioe-sbeet  was 
upon  the  point  of  vanishing — ^to  those  strange  hummocky  mounds, 
the  land-locked  hollows  in  which  have  been  so  sore  a  puzzle  to  all 
geologists  who  have  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  matter. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
forms  of  drift  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  or  have  read  of,  save, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  low  level  moraine  beds,  and  the  tiny  moraines  ^ 
of  the  few  glaciers  which  came  after  the  melting  of  the  ice-sheet, 
have  originated  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of  time  henetUk  the 
ice-sheet  in  the  way  detailed  above;  and  the  conclusion  seems 
equally  inevitable  that  the  oiganio  remains  entombed  in  the  ice 
would  be  left  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  accompanying  stones,  at 
all  elevations  up  to  the  highest  points  reached  by  the  ice ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  presence  of  marine  exuviae  in  stratified,  or  other  drift, 
at  whatsoever  elevation  they  may  be  found,  does  not  in  itself  prove 
that  in  Glacial  or  Post-Glacial  times  the  places  where  they  occur 
were  ever  reached  by  the  sea. 
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rv. — Notes  on  boms  Silubian  Ehtohostbaoa  fbom  Fbbbkbsshibb.^ 
By  Professor  T.  Eupbbt  Jonbs,  F.R.S.,  P.G.8. 

SOME  specimens  of  dark  olive-grey  mudstone  from  Peeblesshire, 
ooUected  and  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  oontain  seyeral 
internal  and  external  casts  of  small  bivalved  Entomostraoa. 

^a,  4% 


Ml 


«• 


Fio.  1.    Bawdia  t  Broumumm,  light  valTe. 
„    2a,  Styriehia  impendsnt;  left  Tfllve. 
„    23.  B,  intpenderUf  rar.  tuberata ;  right  valre. 
„    3.    Brimitia  protenta ;  right  ?  yaUe. 
„    4a.  EniMM  aeiculata ;  right  v^Te. 
„    4b,  B,  adctilaia ;  right  viUTe,  cnuhed. 
(AU  magniABcl  abont  six  (^netem.) 

1.  Bairdia  f  Broumtana,  Jones,  1871,  MS.  [Fig.  1.]— Two  internal 
casts;  fusiform,  with  one  margin  [dorsal?]  more  convex  and  more 
sinuate  than  the  other,  and  wiUi  one  end  mnch  more  acute  than  the 
other,  which  is  narrow  and  neatly  rounded.  Length  of  valve,  -ji^th 
inch ;  breadth  or  height,  ^th  inch. 

This  small  and  somewhat  obscure  form  most  nearly  conforms  in 
shape  with  some  of  the  elongate  subtriangnlar  fossil  *'  Bairdia,** 
such  as  B.  siliqua,  Jones,  and  some  of  the  recent  Macrocyprida,  eta 
In  its  size^  however,  and  (as  fisur  as  can  be  seen  in  the  casts)  in  its 
shape  and  proportions,  it  differs  from  all  the  other  forms ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  catalogued  as  Bairdia  f  Broumiana,  taking  its  name  from 
its  discoverer.  The  very  minute,  elongate,  Silurian  Cythere  Orind- 
rodiana  (Annals  Nat.  Hist  ser.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  fig.  1)  is  readily 
distinguished  from  this  Bairdia-like  species. 

2.  Beyrichia  impendens,  Jones,  1869,  "  On  the  Paladozoic  Bivalved 
Entomostraoa,"  Proceed.  Qeol.  Assoc.  1869,  p.  11,  figs.  4a,  46. 
[Figs.  2a.  26.] 

This  variable  little  Beyrichia  is  represented  among  Mr.  Brown's 
specimens  from  Peeblesshire  by  casts  of  several  individuals,  in  which 
the  dorsal  furrow  is  variously  developed  (and  altered  by  crush),  as 
well  as  its  associated  tubercle.  In  some  specimens  one  side  (hinder) 
of  the  furrow  is  so  much  elevated  as  to  form  an  additional  though 
small  tubercle,  making  an  unequal  pair  with  the  other  or  usual 
tubercle  in  the  bosom  or  anterior  curve  of  the  furrow;  thus  ap- 

•    *  Beprinted,  with  woodcut  added,  and  correction,  hy  permiBsion,  from  the  *'  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  Edinburgh,"  vol.  iii.  part  2,  1874. 
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pioaching  PrimiHa  mundtda  in  its  bitabercnlate  furrow.  We  will 
name  this  varietj  tuberoaa. 

All  these  specimens  of  B.  impendens  are  rather  more  oblong  than 
those  met  with  in  the  Pentland  Hills ;  and  the  three  lobes  of  the 
valve  are  not  so  distinct  Length  of  valve,  ^th ;  breadth,  ^>^.tb  inch. 

8.  Primitia^  protenta,  sp.  nov.  [Fig.  3.]— One  cast  is  decidedly 
referable  to  an  elongate-oblong,  convex  valve,  with  a  centro-dorsal 
fiirrow  and  a  pair  of  small  distinct  symmetrical  tubercles,  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  valve. 

This  is  longer  than  B,  impendens  and  its  variety  above  mentioned, 
and  more  symmetrical ;  for  it  must  have  been  almost  cylindrical  in 
the  perfect  state  of  united  valves ;  and  its  two  tubercles  are  lower 
down,  further  apart,  sharper,  and  more  equal  than  in  B.  impendeng, 
var.  iuberosa.     Length  of  valve,  ^th ;  beadjbh,  ^*.^th  inch. 

4.  Entomis  acictdatay  Jones,  1871,  MS.  Annals  Nat.  Hist  1873, 
ser.  4,  vol.  xi.  p.  416  ;  Monthly  Microscop.  Joum.*  1873,  vol.  x.  p. 
76.  [Figs.  4a.  46.] 

Several  casts  indicate  a  small  Entom%8  related  to  E.  impendens, 
Haswell  ("  On  the  Silurian  Formation  in  the  Pentland  Hills,"  1865, 
p.  38,  pi.  3,  fig.  11),  but  narrower  and  more  pointed  in  front,  and 
bearing  a  subcentral  pointed  tubercle,  or  spine  (well-marked  on 
some  external  moulds  of  the  valve),  low  down,  and  in  front  of  the 
long  transverse  furrow,  which  is  charaoteristio  of  the  genus.  Length 
of  the  valve,  .^ly th ;  breadth,  ^J^yth  inch. 
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L — On  the  Silubian  LEPv&DiTiiB  or  Russia,  etc.  By  Maoistkb 
Fb.  Schmidt.  [Miscellanea  Silurica.  I.  tleber  die  russischen 
silurischen  Leperditien,  mit  Hinzuziehung  einiger  Arten  aus  dem 
Nachbarlandem.  Von  Mag.  Fr.  Schmidt,  Mem.  TAcad.  Imp.  des 
Sciences  de  St.  IMtersbourg,  vii.  s6rie,  vol.  xxi.  no.  2.  1873.] 

IN  this  monograph  of  the  Leperditia  of  Russia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  M.  Fr.  Schmidt  has  revised  the  known  LeperditicB 
and  laochiliwBf  and  has  added  several  new  species.  He  figures  and 
describes  three  Isochtlina : — J.  Bienais  (Grunewald),  L  punctata 
(d'Eichwald),  and  7.  Maakii,  nov.  sp.  ;.  and  ten  Leperditia: — 
L.  grandis  (Schrenck),  L.  Barbotana,  sp.  n.,  L.  Tyraicay  sp.  n.,  L, 
Angelini,  sp.  n.,  X.  Balthica  (Hisinger),  L.  Hisingeri,  sp.  n.,  X.  Etch- 
waldif  sp.  n.,  L,  Wiluiensis,  sp.  n.,  L.  parallela,  sp.  n.,  L.  marginata 
(Keyserling),  L,  Keyserlingi,  sp.  n. 

Isochilina  punctata  and  some  PrimiticBy  but  no  true  Leperditia, 
have  been  yielded  by  the  Lower  Silurians  of  Russia.  In  the 
lower  zones  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  characterized  by  the  smooth 
forms  of  Pentamerus  (zones  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Esthonian  series), 
Leperditia  abound ;    X.  Hisingeri  occurring  in  all.     In   Grothland 

*  " BeyHchia"  by  inadvertence,  in  the  former  desctiption. 

*  In  the  memoirs  here  referred  to,  '*  the  Pentland  Hills  *'  are  given  by  mistake, 
instead  of  FeeblesBhire,  as  the  locality. 
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this  species  is  found  in  zones  4  and  5 ;  and  Z.  Keyaerlingi  only 
in  zone  5.  The  true  Z.  Bcdthica  is  confined  to  Central  Gothland. 
In  Bussia  the  limestones  with  smooth  Pentameri  contain  Z.  margtnata; 
and  in  Siberia  Z.  WiluiensiSy  Z.  paraUela,  and  Isochilina  Maaki. 
Zeperditia  Eichwaldi  is  met  with  between  zones  7  and  8.  In  some 
lootlities  Z.  Angelini  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  fossils.  Z. 
grandds  has  been  found  near  Liimmada,  together  with  Z.  An^eZtm, 
and  in  the  Uppermost  Silurian  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland.  The  same 
strata,  with  Z.  Tyraica  (a  form  comparable  with  the  American  Z. 
alia  of  Conrad);  exist  along  the  Dniepei*  in  Yolhynia  and  Podolia. 

Isochilina  Bienais  has  b6en  met  with  near  Slatoust  in  the  Upper 
Silurian,  with  Pentamerua  Baachkiricua ;  and  Zeperditia  Barboiana 
at  a  somewhat  more  northern  locality,  in  a  rock  with  Zeperditica 
only.  T.  B.  J. 

II. — Tabttllb.  Vixw  01*  THS  Classifioation  of  the  Labybintho- 

DOMTA.^      By  L.  C.  MlALL. 

AMPHIBIA.      • 

LABYEINTHODONTA. 
A. — Centra  of  doraal  vertebra  diacoidal.^ — (Jenera  1  to  27. 
I. — EuGLTPTA.     Cranial  bones  strongly  sculptured.     Lyra  con- 
spicuoua      Mandible  with  weU-developed   post^articular    process. 
Teeth  conical ;    their  internal  structure  complex ;    dentine   much 
folded.     Palato-vomerine  tusks  in  series  with  small  teeth.     Short 
inner  series  of  mandibular  teeth.     Sculptured  thoracic  plates,  with 
reflected  process  upon  the  external  border. 
^  Palatine  foramina  large,  approxinuUed, 

j-  Mandible  teitk  an  internal  articular  btUtreaa. 
J  Orbita  central  or  poaterior. 

1.  Mastodonsaurus,  Jager. 

2.  Capitosaurus,  Munst. 

3.  Pachygonia,  Huxley  (?). 

4.  Eurosaurus,  d'Eichwald  (?). 

5.  TrematosauruB,  Braun. 

6.  Gonioglyptus,  Huxley. 
W  Orbita  anterior, 

7.  Metopias,  Von  Meyer. 

8.  Labyrinthodon,  Owen.' 

f  f  Mandible  mihout  internal  articular  buitreaa. 

9.  Diadetognathus,  MialL 
^^  PalcHine  foramina  amallf  diatant, 

10.  Dasyceps,  Huxley. 

11.  Anthracosa^rus.  Huxley. 

II. — ^Bbaohyopida.  Skull  parabolic.  Orbits  oval,  central  or 
anterior.     Post-articular  process  of  mandible  wanting  (?)• 

^  Presented  to  the  Geological  Seotion  of  the  British  Association  at  Bel&st,  August, 
1874,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Labyrinthodonts  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

>  This  character  is  not  of  primary  importanoe,  but  seems  to  be  arailable  for  an 
arrangement  determined  by  other  considerations. 

'  Orbits  unknown. 

DBOASS  U. — YOL.  I. — ^NO.  XI.  33 
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12.  Braohyops,  Owen. 

13.  Micropholis,  Huxley. 

14.  Bhinosaunis,  Waldheim. 
16.  Bothriceps,  Huxley. 

m. — Malagootul.  SkuU  vaulted,  triangular,  with  lai'ge  postero- 
lateral expansions.  Lyra  consisting  of  two  nearly  straight  longi- 
tudinal grooves,  continued  backwards  as  ridges.  Orbits  large,  po8« 
tenor,  irregular.  Temporal  depressions,  passing  backwards  ftom 
orbits.    No  post-articular  process  to  mandible.^ 

^  Teeth  wiih  large  anterior  and  posterior  cutting  edges. 

16.  Loxomma,  Huxley. 
*  *  Teeth  conical 

17.  Zygosaurus,  d*Eiohwald. 

lY. — Athboodonta.  Maxillary  teeth  w^ting.  Vomerine  teeth 
aggregated.     Orbit  imperfect. 

18.  Batrachiderpeton,  Hancock  and  Atthey. 

19.  Pteroplax,  Hancock  and  Atthey." 

[V. — ^Anruncharacterized  group  for  the  reception  x)f  some  or  all  of 
the  following  genera.] 

20.  Pholidogaster,  Huxley. 

21.  Ichthyerpeton,  Huxley. 

22.  Fholiderpeton,  Huxley. 

23.  Erpetocephalus,  Huxley. 

VI. — Aboheoosauria.  Von  Meyer.  Vertebral  column  notochoidaL 
Occipital  condyles  unossified. 

24.  Archegosaurus,  Goldfuss. 

25.  Apateon,'  Von  Meyer. 

B> —  Centra  of  dorsal  vertebra  elongate,  contracted  in  the  middle. 

Vn. — Hkleothbepta. — Skull  triangular,  with  produced,  tapering 
snout  Orbits  central.  Mandibular  symphysis  very  long,  about 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  skulL 

26.  Lepterpeton,  Huxley. 

Yill. — ^Nectbidea. — Epiotic  cornua  much  produced.  Superior 
and  inferior  processes  of  caudal  vertebrae  dilated  at  the  extremities 
and  pectinate. 

27.  Urocordylus,  Huxley. 

28.  Eeraterpeton,  Huxley. 
IX. — ^AiSTOPODA.    Limbs  wanting. 

29.  Ophiderpeton,  Huxley. 

80.  Dolichosoma,  Huxley. 

X. — MiCBOSAUBiA,  Dawson,  Thoracic  plates  unknown.  Ossifica- 
tion of  limb-bones  incomplete.  Dentine  non-plicate,  pulp  cavity  laige. 

81.  Dendrerpeton,  Owen. 

82.  Hylonomus,  Dawson* 

83.  Hylerpeton,  Owen, 

^  Loxomma. 

'  The  Yomerine  teeth  are  unknown,  and  this  genus  may  therefore  reqniie  to  be 
remored. 
>  Of  douhtfiil  distinctness. 
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in. — Geology  of  New  Zealand. 


TABLE  OF  THE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Capt.  F.  W.  Hutton,  F.G.S. 


Probablb  Agb. 


Formations. 


Characteristic  Fossils. 


Pleistocene 

Newer         ] 
Pliocene   j 


Upper 
Miocene 


I^WBR 

Miocene 


Upper 
Eocene 


Upper      ) 
Cretaceous  j 


Middle 
Jurassic 

Lower 
Jurassic 

Triassic 


PaL/EOZOIC  i 


Allavial  Deposits O 

Wanganui  Formation  O 


PareoiaFormation  O  = 


Ahuriri  Formation  Q 


OamaruFormatioR  O  ^ 


WaiparaFormationO  — 


PntatakaFormation    s 

Maitai  Formation       O 
Wairoa  Formation  (?) 


Kaikoura  Formation 


Tuamarina  Formation 
Wanaka  Formation 
Manipori  Formation 


DinarmSf  etc.^  Mactra  rudis, 

SPUurotoma    Wanganttiensis^   Chione 
assimilis. 

iBuccinum  Pobinsoni,    Strutkiolaria^ 
I      Cerithium  rttgatutn, 
\  Corbula    dnbia^    Turritella   bicincta, 
\      Chione  vdlicata^  Solenella  ausiralis. 
Siruthiolttria  tuberculata^    Turbo  su- 
,     perbusy  Cardium  spatiosum. 
Crassatdla  atnpla,  Fecten  Triphooki, 
Ostrea  ingens. 
*"  Pleurotoma  hebes,  Scalaria  rotunda^ 
Struthiolaria  senex. 
Panopaa  plicata^  Pecten  Hochstetteri^ 

Pectin  Ifutckinsoni, 
Waldheimia    graviday      Terebratella 
Ganeteriy    Hemipatagus  formosusy 
Meoma  Crawfanli,  Sckitaster  rotun- 
.    datus, 
PlesiosaurtiSy  etc, 
Belemniiella,,  Conchotkyra  parcuitiea, 

Trigoniay  Inoceramus  Haastii, 
AporrhaiSy    Dosiniay    Dicotyledonous 
plants.    Dammara, 
/  Belemnites  Auclanduay  Astarte  JVal- 
\     lumbillalMsis. 

\  Polypodium  Hochstetteri,  Tamopteris, 
'      Alethropteris. 
Ichthyosaurus y  Inoceramus ySpirif era, 

Monotis  salinaria,     HaJobia  lomelli. 


Orthis.     CoralSy  etc. 


Orthocerasy  etc. 

!  Composed    entirely    of   Crystalline 
Schists. 


O    Contemporaneous  eruptive  rocks  occur  in  these  formations. 
=     Coal  is  found  in  these  formations. 
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IV. — Jahbbuch  deb  k.  k.  Geologisohkn  Bbiohsahstalt.    Wien. 
1873.    Band  23.  Heft  2. 

1. — QeologiBche  Studien  in  den  Terti&rbildungen  des  Wiener  Beekens. 
[16.]  Ein  geologisehes  Profil  aus  der  Bucht  von  Berehioldsdoff. 
(pp.  117-182.)     By  Fbux  Eabrsb. 

The  sinking  of  six  wells  in  a  continuous  line  has  shown  clav 
alternating  with*" Leitha-oonglomerate.**  Samples  from  both  beds 
were  examined  for  organic  remains  in  each  sinking.  Foraminifera 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  lists  and  their  degree  of  abundance  in 
each  case  is  very  carefully  set  down,  and  finally  embodied  in  a 
table. 

[17.]  Das  Alter  des  Bohrhacher  Conglomerates,  (pp.  132-136.) 
By  Felix  Eabkbb. 

Excavations  for  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  have  shown  that  this 
conglomerate  rests  on  a  clay,  in  which  the  author  found  the  following 
Foraminifera :  Nonionina  granoaa^  PolystomeUa  ohtuBa,  and  Hauerina. 
These  prove  that  the  clay  belongs  to  the  '*  Sarmatic  "  horizon ;  hence 
the  conglomerate  is  newer  than  the  Leitha-conglomerate,  and  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  Congeria-beds.  E.  B.  T. 

2. — Beitrdge  zur  topisehen  Geologic  der  Alpen  der  Bhaeiihm  (Vorari- 
herg),  (pp.  137-174,  with  a  geological  map  and  plate  of  sections.) 
By  Dr.  Ed.  von  Mojsisovios. 

In  referring  to  the  break  produced  in  the  Trias  deposits  by  the 
Bhine  valley,  the  author  argues  against  the  notion  of  their  having 
once  been  present  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  their  absence  on 
the  west  side  being  due  to  dislocations  and  denudation.  He  infers 
that  this  line  marks  rather  the  original  boundary ;  and  points  out 
the  transgressive  character  of  the  Trias  deposits  on  the  east  side,  and 
again  that  on  the  west  side  the  Yerrucano  (Dyas)  is  overlain  by 
Lias;  moreover,  in  the  Yorarlberg,  the  strike  of  the  Trias  beds, 
which  in  the  eastern  district  has  been  mostly  east  and  west,  verges 
round  to  an  almost  north  and  south  direction.  This  paper,  besides 
new  facts,  contains  many  suggestions  on  theories  of  Alpine  elevation. 

R  B.T. 

3. — Der  Crraptolithen'Schiefer  am  Ostemig-Berge  in  Kdmten.  (pp. 
176-248.)     By  Dr.  Guino  Staohk. 

Controverts  views  of  Prof.  Suess,  according  to  which  certain  mica- 
sohists  and  granites  which  occur  in  them  (e,g.  Gima  d'Asta  granite) 
are  all  of  Carboniferous  age ;  these  schists  being  by  him  grouped  as 
Casanna-schists.  and  placed  above  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  the 
Stangalp.  Stigmatizes  these  assertions  as  too  speculative,  and  shows 
that  the  Casanna-schists  instead  of  being  simply  Upper  Carbonifer- 
ous, contain  other  and  much  older  beds,  probably  in  the  Casanna 
district,  and  indubitably  in  the  Gailthal.  The  Graptolites  found  in 
schists  at  Ostemig-Berg  show  beds  of  the  age  of  the  Coniston  flags. 
The  Upper  Silurian  is  also  represented,  as  shown  by  fossils;  and 
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above  are  more  sohists,  which  may  perhaps  be  Devonian.  The 
crystalline  schists  of  the  (Jailthal,  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
Carboniferous,  are  in  an  unconformable  position  below  the  older 
Greywackfe,  which  last  far.  surpasses  the  Carboniferous  beds  in 
importance.  E.  B.  T.    • 

• 
4. — [Heft  3.]  I.   JJeher  das  Verhaltntsa  der  hdhmtschen  Steinhohlen' 

zur  Fermformation,  (pp.  249-282,  with  a  plate  of  sections.)  By 

Dr»  O.  Feistmantsi*. 

Notices  the  occurrence  of  workable  coal-beds  in  Bohemia  of 
Permian  age.  The  lower  part  of  the  series  contains  the  coal-seams, 
but  both  the  upper  and  lower  beds  contain  plants  usually  considered 
typically  Carboniferous,  e.g.  Stigmaria  ficoides,  Sigillaria  altemans, 
AUtkopteris  Serlii,  Pecopteris  arborescens,  deiitata,  and  oreopteridia, 
Sphenophyllum  Schlotheimiiy  Catamites  Suchoviif  etc.,  mixed  with  some 
Permian  plants.  The  Permian  coal-beds  are  separated  from  the 
Carboniferous  beds  below  by  shales  with  characteristic  Permian 
animal  remains.  These  Bohemian  lower  Permian  beds  may  be 
paralleled  according  to  our  author  with  the  beds  containing  Archego- 
saurus  in  the  Saar  and  Bhine  district,  which  he  also  considers  Dya.8, 
and  which  lie  upon  the  true  Saarbriicken  Coal-measures.     E.  B.  T. 

5. — Basalt  'VarJc&mmnisBe    in    Mahrisch-Oatrauer   Steinkohlenhecken. 
(pp.  282-288,  with  a  map.)  By  J.  Nibdzwikdzki. 

Eruptive  dykes  occur  in  the  coal-basin  of  Ostrau  (Moravia),  and 
have  in  one  case  turned  coal  into  columnar  coke.  The  rock  has  the 
outward  charactera  of  Basalt,  and  microscopic  examination  confirms 
this  determination.  E.  B.  T. 

6. — Ueber  das  VorJcommen  tertiUrer  Bildungen  im  oheren  Marizathal. 
(pp.  289-294,  with  a  sketch-map.)  By  Anton  Pklz. 

A  contribution  to  the  geology  of  the  country  between  the  Balkans 
and  Mount  Ehodope.  Tertiary  beds,  Nummulitic,  etc.,  had  not  been 
noticed  before  in  this  basin.  E.  B.  T. 

7. — Beitrdge  zur  Oeologie  der  Frnska  Oora  in  Syrmien.  (pp.  295-316.) 
By  Dr.  Oskab  Lenz. 

The  Fruska  Qora  is  one  of  a  low  chain  of  hills  that  rise  out  of  the 
plain  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Danube,  near  the  fortress  of  Peter- 
wardein.  The  nucleus  of  the  range  consists  of  crystalline  schists, 
interrupted  by  two  principal  bands  of  serpentine.  The  Trias  is  very 
sparsely  represented,  and  the  Jurassic  beds  not  at  all.  Tuff  beds, 
containing  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils,  of  Qosau  type,  are  the  next 
stage  met  with.  Then  follow  fossiliferons  and  lignite-bearing  beds 
of  Aquitanien  age,  one  bed  of  coal  being  9ft  thick.  Above  come 
Leitha-conglomerate,  Sarmatio,  and  Congeria-beds,  as  in  the  Vienna 
basin,  some  being  very  fossiliferous.  E.  B.  T. 
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I. — A  Burial  Place  of  thb  anoiknt  Cave-folk  of  the  Ftrekbe^^ 

OVERLYING   HeARTH-STUFF    OONTAINING    HuMAN    ReMAINS,    ETC. 

,  By  Louis  Lartet  and  Chaplain  Duparo.  (Une  Sepulture  des 
anciens  Troglodytes  des  Pyrenees,  etc.)  8vo.  pp.  67.  (Masson, 
Paris.) 

THE  study  of  Prehistoric  Arcbaaology  is  one  of  comparatively 
modem  origin.  As  a  distinct  branch  of  scientific  research,  it  is 
only  within  late  years  that  it  has  attracted  notice,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  previous  want  of  that  tangible  evidence  s^orded  by 
actual  discoveries  of  human  life  and  handiwork  which  have,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  been  yearly  increasing  in  number,  and 
more  earnestly  and  persistently  studied. 

The  pamphlet  written  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Duparo  furnishes  ua 
with  another  most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  on  the  subject ; 
valuable,  not  merely  because  of  the  actual  det&uled  information  given 
us,  but  because  the  authors  have  given  their  reasons  for  considering 
the  deductions,  as  to  the  history  of  these  early  races,  trustworthy 
and  sound. 

The  opponents  to  ihe  theories  supported  by  M.  Lartet  have  seized 
with  avidity  any  facts  that  could  support  their  own  hypothesis.  Dr. 
Schliemann's  discoveries  in  the  Troad,  wher^  stone  implements  were 
found  with  ornaments  and  figures  of  a  high  tjrpe  of  art,  have  led 
them  to  bring  the  "  Stone  Age,"  and  hence  that  of  "  Cave  Man," 
within  historic  times. 

It  is  justly  asked  by  our  authors  why,  if  such  be  the  case,  should 
the  valleys  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  contain  both  undoubted  traces  of 
prehistoric  habitations,  and  weapons  identical  in  type  and  character 
with  those  employed  by  the  old  hunters  of  Aquitaine,  and  equally 
recognized  remains  known  to  be  of  a  far  later  date  ? 

Science  is,  after  all,  but  "facts  generalized";  and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  such  a  view  as  the  authors  advocate  are  based,  as 
they  dearly  assert,  on  facts  on  which  a  theoretical  superstmctore 
is  erected, — a  vastly  different  thing,  be  it  remembered,  from  an 
hypothesis  founded  on  possibilities  only.  Still,  the  question  is  un- 
doubtedly discussed  in  general  from  two  exaggerated  grounds ;  one 
side  boldly,  but  somewhat  rashly,  placing  the  appearance  of  man  far 
back  into  the  Tertiai-y  geological  period ;  the  other  insisting  that  our 
history  and  our  traditions  fix  the  exact  limit  of  his  early  existence. 

Taking  (say  our  authors)  as  a  fair  assumption,  that  man  covid 
exist  in  the  Miocene  period,  inasmuch  as  both  fauna  and  flora  are 
types  of  those  existing  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  neces^ry  to 
recognize  that  a  change  of  temperature  and  alterations  in  the  relative 
level  of  land  and  sea,  of  which  there  is  sufficiently  good  evidence,  not 
even  questioned  by  the  opponents  to  the  theory  of  the  existence  of 
pre-historic  races,  would  at  once  provide  the  conditions  under  which 
these  races  could  have  lived. 

The  facts  on  which  the  theory  of  the  very  early  existence  of  man- 
kind is  based  appear  to  be  these  (page  6,  etc.). 
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1.  The  drifted  materials,  called  "Quaternary"  or  "Diluvial," 
and  contemporary  with  the  gradual  excavation  of  our  valleys,  con- 
tain instruments  of  flint,  the  work  of  human  hands. 

2.  After  the  forqiation  of  the  valleys  and  the  sinking  to  nearly 
their  present  level  of  the  waters  that  had  formed  them,  and  before 
the  extinction,  or  the  emigration  to  colder  climates,  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  which  characterize  the  Quaternary  period,  the  caverns  in  these 
valleys  were  occupied  by  a  race  of  hunters,  who  used  for  arms  and 
implements  worked  bone  or  fragments  of  flint.  Later  in  their  history, 
their  implements  are  found  engraved  with  sufi&ciently  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  the  animals  they  pursued  in  the  chase ;  but  apparently 
the  potter's  art  was  unknown  to  them. 

3.  After  the  occupation  of  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  by  these 
reindeer-hunters,  and  the  extinction  or  emigration  of  the  animals  on 
which  they  lived,  a  race  more  advanced  in  civilization  took  possession 
of  them,  and  left,  in  the  fragments  of  pottery  and  instruments  of 
polished  stone,  traces  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization. 

4.  This  race  was  followed  by  others,  who  built  the  Megalithic 
monuments  ascribed  to  Druidic  worship,  and  who,  in  burying 
their  dead,  whether  in  cavenft  or  otherwise,  raised  tumuli  of  earth, 
or  cairns  of  rough  stones,  to  mark  their  primitive  sepulchres.  These 
races  were  migratoiy  in  their  habits,  and  followed  from  north  to 
south  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe.  While  still  using  stone  for 
their  implements,  they,  through  contact  with  the  more  highly 
civilized  nations  of  the  southern  seas,  were  enabled  to  procure 
bronze,  which  was,  as  a  general  rule,  fashioned  into  ornaments  only. 

5.  This  metal  speedily,  whenever  practicable,  replaced  the  ruder 
implements  of  stone ;  but  the  quantity  to  be  procured  varied  so  con- 
siderably with  the  locality,  that  in  many  places  it  was  looked  on  as 
too  valuable  for  weapons ;  and,  as  a  rule,  stone  continued  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  hard  tools  or  weapons. 

6.  Finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  previous  "  age,"  that  is  to  say, 
when  bronze,  by  commerce  or  by  actually  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  became  more  generally  used,  there  appeared  on  the 
slope  of  the  Alpine  ranges  races  who  used  swords  of  iron ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  bronze  took  a  secondary  position,  and  iron  became 
the  material  for  the  arms  of  the  warriors.  This  brings  us  down  to 
historic  times,  and  we  have  passed  from  the  men  who  probably  saw 
in  activity  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  or  the  great  glaciers 
of  the  Jura  and  the  Yosges,  to  the  Gaul,  who  threw  his  iron  sword 
into  the  balance  which  weighed  the  ransom  of  BomS. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  remark,  to  indicate  any  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  different  periods.  Necessarily  in  later 
times  the  exchange  of  materials  became  the  earliest  type  of  com- 
merce. But  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  these  successive 
and  sufficiently  distinct  traces  of  life  should  be  that  of  one  and  the 
same  race.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  in  early  times  the  extinction 
or  emigration  of  animals,  and  consequent  disappearance  of  the  means 
of  livelihood,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  change  of  locality  of  races 
who  used  them  for  food.    The  difference  of  level  at  which  the  relics 
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are  found,  the  snperposition  of  different  types  of  implements,  mnst 
surely  prove  something ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unnatuo^  to 
asiiume  that  a  race  of  low  civilization  would  persist  in  remaining  in 
a  neighbourhood  deserted  by  the  animals  on  whioh  it  lived,  and  alter 
at  once  its  habits,  its  weapons,  and  its  life. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
Troglodytic  races  and  those  who,  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
constructed  the  Dolmens  and  the  Tumuli  of  France  or  Iberia.  Only 
more  extended  research  —  a  more  complete  collection  of  facts  — 
can  do  this.  So  far,  we  only  know  that  the  caverns,  such  as 
those  described  in  M.  Lartet's  brochure,  contain  chiefly  stone  or 
bone,  as  characteristic  of  the  **  Troglodytic  race  ;*'  while  the  suc- 
ceeding, but  still  archaic,  **  Dolmenic "  race  can  now  be  identified 
as  distinct  from  the  next  (''Tumulic*'),  or  those  whose  places  of 
sepulture  are  indicated  by  tumuli  only,  by  the  fact  that  they  formed 
ornaments  of  bronze,  and  weapons  of  stone  rather  than  weapons  of 
iron. 

The  discoveries  which  form  the  subject  of  the  elaborate  and  well- 
illusti-ated  pamphlet  before  us  consist  of  a  series  of  caves,  with  evi- 
dences of  human  existence,  which  occur  near  Sorde,  at  the  base  of 
the  escarpment  of  Nummulitio  Limestone  forming  t}ie  peninsula 
separating  the  Gave  de  Fau  and  the  Glave  d'Oloron,  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Adour.  The  main  limestone  ridge  presents  indica- 
tions, in  tumuli  and  entrenchments,  of  early  occupation,  both  by  the 
Eomans  and  by  races  far  anterior  to  them ;  but  the  remains  found 
therein  are  of  far  later  date,  and  present  a  much  higher  type  of 
civilization,  than  those  discovered  in  the  more  primitive  dwellings  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  defensible  land. 

The  caves,  as  far  as  the  present  researches  have  extended,  are  five 
in  number;  the  first  three  having  been  opened  by  M.  Baymond 
Pottier  in  1872-3,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  since  that  date.  The  last 
—  described  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Duparo  as  the  "  Grotto  Dunithy," 
after  the  proprietor  of  the  land — was  the  richest  in  remains,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 

In  each  instance  the  hollows  were  natural  cavities  under  the 
overhanging  rock,  and,  though,  from  the  pile  of  debris  accumulated 
outside  them,  it  is  possible  they  were  once  larger,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  front  edge  of  the  superincumbent  mass  had  crumbled  or  broken 
away,  they  must  have  been  of  small  capacity ;  and  now  the  Duruthy 
Cave  measures  only  about  26  to  80  feet  by  6  feet. 

The  great  vahie  of  tbis  pamphlet  lies  in  the  very  complete  manner 
in  which  well-authenticated  instances  of  the  mode  of  life  of  existing 
races  are  introduced  to  give  means  of  comparison,  and  basis  for  theo- 
retical discussion. 

J.  G.  Georgi's  book,  published  in  1776,  descriptive  of  the  various 
races  forming  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia,  is  quoted  to  furnish  us  with 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  habitation  of  the  nomadic  and  barbarous 
tribes  that,  subsisting  by  reindeer-hunting  and  fishing,  line  the 
coasts  and  inlets  of  the  Northern  seas. 

Finns  and  Wogouls,  Tchouktsches  and  Eamschatsdales,  living  by 
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fishing  and  the  chase,  inhabit  frequently  mere  caves  and  hollows  in 
the  rooks,  before  which  they  hang  the  skins  of  reindeer;  and 
which  they  furnish,  as  well  as  they  can,  with  driftwood,  skins,  and 
mats.  Their  arms  are  sharpened  stones,  their  arrows,  and  lances 
pointed  with  cut  bones  of  animals  or  the  sharp  bones  of  fish*  Some 
even  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Tchouktsches  carve  on  the  teeth  of 
animals  slflstches  of  the  products  of  the  chase,  and  share,  with  all 
similar  races,  the  habit  of  fracturing  the  bones  to  extract  the  marrow. 

Such  undoubted  evidence  as  this  supplies  matter  for  reasonable 
comparison  for  the  caverns  of  Sorde.  There,  too,  is  an  equal  absence 
of  metal  as  a  material  for  weapons.  There,  too,  the  bony  fragments 
bear  on  them  "owner-marks,"  and  sculptures  which,  though  roughly 
executed,  are  definite  and  clear.  There,  again,  flints,  worked  into 
artistic  shapes  in  some  instances,  and  roughly  broken  to  form  scrapers 
or  lance  points  in  others,  are  sufiiciently  plentiful. 

That  generations,  or  even  perhaps  races  of  Troglodytes  have  in- 
habited these  countless  excavations  of  Sorde,  is  evident  from  the 
layers  of  burnt  ashes  and  reddened  earth  marking  the  sites  of 
fires;  between  which  are  the  gradual  accumulations  of  soil  and 
refuse,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  rock  and 
other  natural  causes.  The  successive  inhabitants,  too,  seem  to  have 
been  singularly  incurious.  Rarely  have  the  lower  remains  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  later  people ;  and  where  they  have  been  moved,  the 
presence  of  bones  and  skulls  of  foxes,  which  to  the  present  day 
make  their  burrows  in  these  hollows,  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
occasional  irregularity  of  the  deposits.  This  more  particularly 
applies  to  the  human  skeletons  which  in  the  higher  levels  of  ac- 
cumulation were  so  numerous  as  to  show  that  the  final  utilization  of 
the  caves  had  been  for  sepulchral  purposes. 

The  lower  stratum  contained  the  most  interesting  relics;  for  about 
fifty  teeth  of  the  Lion  and  Bear  were  found,  all  of  which  were 
pierced  for  stringing,  and  marked  either  with  lines  in  continuation 
of  the  fissures  in  the  enamel,  or  by  zigzag,  cuneiform,  sagittate,  or 
other  marks.  Mr.  Lartet  attributes  no  especial  meaning  to  these 
marks,  signs,  or  ornaments,  but  notices  the  symmetrical  position  of 
some  as  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tooth. 

Whether  rough  attempts  of  the  draughtsman  in  his  first  effort  at 
combining  the  straight  Unes  easily  made  by  a  rough  flint  tool,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  in  his  exhaustive 
paper  on  such  markings,^  indications  of  ownership,  tallies,  or 
gambling  marks,  similar,  in  themselves  unmeaning,  marks  are  found 
on  the  tools  and  weapons  of  existing  Northern  races.  '  Suf&ciently 
distinct  outlines  of  Pike  and  Seal  are  boldly  cut  on  two  of  the 
Bear's  teeth ;  and,  curiously  enough,  there  are  on  the  sides  of  one 
tooth  roughly  executed  drawings  of  hands  encased  in  mittens, 
similar  to  those  of  the  reindeer-hunters  of  Perigord,  or,  to  compare 
them  with  existing  types,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  worn  by  Esqui- 
maux and  others,  who,  as  hunters  of  seal  and  deer,  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  frozen  seas. 

^  **  BeUquiiB  AqnitanioflB,"  livr.  xiii.,  p.  188,  etc. 
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The  second  definite  layer,  on  which  were  traces  of  fire,  contained 
bones  of  Buminants,  especially  Ox,  Deer,  and  Beindeer,  with  a  few- 
bones  of  the  Horse ;  while  the  worked  flints  were  of  the  types 
found  at  la  Madelaine  and  Laugerie  rather  than  in  the  more  ancient 
caves  of  Le  Moiistier  and  Cro-Magnon. 

As  time  went  on,  the  lower  part  of  the  cave  became  filled  with 
debris,  until  it  could  no  longer  afford  sufficient  shelter;  and  the 
mere  niche  now  left  was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  Belies  of 
more  than  thirty  bodies  were  found  in  the  further  part  of  the  exca- 
vation; and,  from  the  Dolichocephalic  type  of  the  skulls,  they 
appear,  at  first  glance,  to  be  coeval  with  those  of  Cro-Magnon ;  but 
the  fact  of  the  l^ne  ornaments  being  carved  with  representations  of 
animal  life,  and  so  forth,  would  at  once  put  them  as  of  more  recent 
date  than  those  remains.  The  bone  implements  were  such  as  ard 
classed  under  the  "  polished  stone  age."  The  flints  were  of  two 
kinds, — one  of  a  rude  and  early  type,  mere  flakes  or  scrapes ;  the 
others  highly  finished  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  polished,  being  by  no 
means  inferior  in  workmanship  to  those  discovered  in  the  "long 
barrows  "  of  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire. 

It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  lowest  strata  and  the  place 
of  burial  contain  relics  of  two  separate  races ;  that,  in  feict,  successive 
and  distinct  waves  of  population  have  swept  over  the  valley  of  the 
Adour.  The  nature  of  the  superposition  of  the  successive  habitations 
would  rather  tend  to  show  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  caves 
of  the  Sorde  peninsula  were  but  different  branches  of  the  same  race, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  sculptured  bear  and  lion's 
teeth,  when  the  caverns  were  places  of  habitation,  were  the  ancestors 
of  those  who  had  lingered  on  to  the  days  when  the  implements  of  flint 
were  made  beautiful  in  form  and  artistic  in  workmanship  (fig.  25). 

The  pamphlet  completely  bears  out  this  assumption,  and  the  num- 
ber and  careful  natui^  of  the  illustrations  furnish  us  with  accurate 
data  for  the  consideration  of  the  theory  so  ably  advanced  and  so 
completely  discussed  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Duparc 

C.   COOPSB  EiNO. 


n. — ^Bepobt  upon  the  Faueontoloot  of  the  Provtnob  OF  Ontabio. 
By  Prof.  H.  A.  Nichoi^on,  M,D.,  F.B.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  etc,  etc. 
8vo.  illustrated,  pp.  130.    (Toronto:  1874,  Hunter,  Bose,  &  Co.) 

IN  this  Beport  Prof.  Nicholson  describes,  and  for  the  most  part 
figures,  the  fossils  that  he  collected  during  the  year  1873,  in 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  Western  Canada;  and  in  this  work  he  has 
been  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Qovemment  of  Ontario. 

The  specimens  descnbed  come  mostly  from  the  Lower  Devonian 
series  (Oriskany  Sandstone  and  Comiferous  Limestone),  but  the 
Hamilton  Group  was  also  examined. 

Altogether  160  species  are  described,  viz. : — ^Protozoa,  6  species ; 
Ccelenterata,  70;  Brachiopoda,  43;  Polyzoa,  20;  Lamellibranchiata, 
1 ;  Pteropodaj  1 ;  Gasteropoda,  12 ;  Annelida,  8 ;  Crustacea,  4.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  described  and  figured  by  the  author 
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during  the  present  year  in  the  Gsolooioal  Maoaziks,^  whilst  many 
are  referable  to  species  which  have  been  previously  described  by 
various  authors  in  different  pubGcations. 

The  following  seventeen  species  are,  however,  altogether  new, 
having  never  before  been  described  in  any  work,  viz. : — Heltophyllum 
prolificum,  Syringopora  intermedia^  Ftoductella  EriensiB,  Leiorhynchus 
Huronensis,  FenesteUa  magnifiea,  F.  marginaliSf  F.JUliformis,  Platyceras 
uniserialej  and  two  other  species  of  Platyceras,  too  fragmentary  to 
be  definitely  determined,  Strophoaiylus  (?)  sub-glohosus,  S,  (?)  ovatus, 
8.  ohliquu8fHolapea  Eriensia,  Helicotoma  serotina,  Spirorhis  Arkonenais, 
and  Ortonta  intermedia. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  there  are 
eight  plates  besides,  in  which  are  figured  the  more  important 
specimens  and  some  of  the  new  species. 

All  the  illustrations  are  well  executed,  and  would  have  shown  much 
better  had  they  not,  through  some  mistake  of  the  printer,  been 
printed  on  an  inferior  quality  of  paper.  With  the  exception  of  two 
of  the  woodcuts,  all  the  figures  are  original. 

By  the  publication  of  this  report,  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  has  already 
contributed  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Canadian  paleontology, 
has  laid  us  under  a  yet  further  obligation ;  the  book  will  doubtless 
be  highly  aoceptaUe  to  all  who  are  interested  in  American  geology. 


Geolooists'  Association,  London. 

BmniT   WooDWABD,    Esq.,   F.B.8.,   President. 

ExcuBsioN  TO  Ghsltbnham. 

THE  London  Geologists'  Association  made  their  Midsummer  ex- 
cursion to  Cheltenham ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  Dr.  Wright,  F.B.S.,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme for  five  days  and  undertake  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
excursions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  on  Monday,  the  20th  July,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  School,  near  the  Station,  and  partook  of  a  sub- 
stantial lunch, — ^time  not  permitting  them  to  go  into  the  town, — and 
at  three  o'clock  they  again  took  the  train  for  Churchdown.  Dr. 
Wright's  object  was  to  give  the  members  a  physiographic  picture  of 
the  Severn  valley.  He  first  guided  them  to  the  summit,  and  ex- 
plained the  western  side  of  the  panorama  from  the  Abberley  Hills  in 
the  north,  along  the  Malvern  chain  in  the  west,  and  the  May-hill 
and  Dean  Forest  on  the  south-western  horizon ;  he  pointed  out  the 
structure  of  these  hills,  which  give  a  key  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  varied  features  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  valley  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Director;  he  pointed  out  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Eeuper  beds  and  the  Lias,  and  indicated  the  limits 
of  this  formation  high  up  in  the  escarpment  He  then  showed  that 
Bobin's-wood  Hill,  Churchdown  Hill,  and  Bredon  Hill,  were  three 
^  See  Geological  Maoazinb,  January— April,  1874. 
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islands,  or  outUere  from  the  maiu  chain,  and  were  conclusiTeeyidenoa 
that  the  Cotteswold  range  had  extended  as  far  as  these  hilk  did  into 
the  vale,  and  that  the  horizontal  valley  running  between  the  Cottes- 
wolds  and  Ghurchdown,  and  the  other  outliers,  with  the  transverse 
valleys  running  between  them,  had  all  been  caused  by  the  wasting 
denudation  that  had  been .  going  on  through  vast  periods  of  time. 
Dr.  Wright  said  he  had  purposely  brought  them  to  Ghurchdown  to 
give  them  one  of  the  most  telling  lessons  he  could  select  to  illustrate 
the  great  truth  that  atmospheric  agents  supply  the  chisels  by  which 
the  solid  rocks  are  sculptured,  whilst  rain,  frost,  and  snow  cany  on 
the  work  of  destruction  wherever  they  are  exposed  to  these  agencies. 
Turning  to  the  eastern  view,  the  chain  of  the  Ootteswolds  pre- 
sented a  splendid  picture,  both  as  regards  outline  and  colour,  when 
seen  from  the  old  rampart  on  which  they  stood ;  and  the  Director 
here  pointed  out  the  remarkable  difference  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
valley  presented,  the  angular  summit  of  the  Malverns  finely  con- 
trasting with  the  rounded  swelling  summits  of  the  Ootteswolds.  A 
long  discussion  now  took  place  touching  the  various  points  of 
geological  interest,  and  explanations  and  illustrations  were  asked 
and  freely  given.  After  visiting  the  church,  the  party  returned  to 
the  vicarage,  where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smithe  kindly  refreshed  the  party 
with  hospitable  cheer,  and  showed  his  collection  of  fossils  from  the 
neighbouring  hill. 

July  21st — ^Leckhampton  Hill  was  the  object  of  this  day's  excur- 
sion. The  party  assembled  at  the  windlass  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  then, 
punctual  to  time,  the  Director  of  the  day.  Dr.  Wright,  F.E.S.E., 
commenced  his  address.  He  had  laid  out  on  the  grass  several 
large  sections  and  maps  of  the  hill,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  first 
the  connexion  between  the  subjects  referred  to  yesterday  and  those 
which  had  to  be  studied  to-day. 

He  said  the  Oolitic  system  of  rocks  formed  a  most  interesting  study 
both  as  regards  structure,  origin,  and  organic  contents.  The  system 
consisted  of  three  great  argillaceous  formations,  the  Lias,  the  Oxford- 
clay,  the  Kimmeridge-clay,  and  three  systems  of  Oolitic  limestone 
rookB  superimposed  on  them — ^the  Lower  Oolite  resting  on  the  Lias, 
the  Middle  Oolite  on  the  Oxford-day,  and  the  Upper  Oolite  on  the 
Eimmeridge-clay.  The  great  argillaceous  deposits  had  been  de- 
posited under  special  relations,  and  the  Oolite  Limestone  under 
totally  different  conditions.  The  one  had  formed  the  shore  of  a  wide 
ocean ;  the  other  was  produced  by  the  growth,  decay,  and  recon- 
struction of  Coral  Beefs  in  the  Jurassic  Sea.  In  the  argillaceous 
seas  sported  the  great  Ichthyosauri,  numerous  fish,  and  Ammonites 
in  abundance ;  and  in  the  Coral  formations  the  Molluscs,  Sea-urchins, 
Corals,  and  Crinoids  that  lived  In  such  localities,  and  have  left 
abundant  remains  in  the  limestone  rocks,  some  beds  of  which  are 
composed  entirely  of  organic  remains. 

He  described  in  detail  the  sands  that  lie  between  the  Upper 
Lias  Clay  and  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  which  at  Frocester  Hill 
contain  a  remarkable  ibssiliferous  bed  full  of  Ammonites  and 
Belemnites  which  were  Imperfectly  represented  here.     Then  the 
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« Pea-Grit,"  with  its  first  Coral  Beef,  at  Criokley  Hill,  was  next 
described.  Then  the  Freestones  and  Oolite  Marl  with  a  second 
Coral-bed  found  therein;  and,  lastly,  the  Upper  Bagstones  and  third 
Coral-bed. 

Dr.  Wright  handed  round  some  of  the  leading  fossils  of  each  of 
these  beds,  and  gave  a  detailed  description  of  them.  The  oolitic 
or  '  roe '-structure  of  these  rocks  had  long  engaged  the  study  of 
naturalists,  and  lately  he  had  read  a  paper  to  the  Cotteswold  Club  at 
Bath  on  the  genesis  of  the  Oolites.  He  said  he  r^arded  all  Oolitic 
Limestones  as  the  product  of  Coral  Beef  builders,  either  in  the  form  of 
fossil  reefs  as  that  specimen  in  his  hand,  or  as  the  debris  of  Coral 
which  had  been  rubbed  down  into  coral  mud,  and  re-arranged  along 
the  coral  strand  in  the  form  of  Oolitic  grains,  for  it  was  only  along 
the  shores  of  eoral  islands  that  Oolitic  structure  was  discovered 
among  modem  formations,  for  reef-building  corals  can  only  live  and 
work  in  water  having  a  temperature  of  80°  to  82°,  and  that  con- 
dition is  now  chiefly  found  between  80°  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  Their  operation  is  for  the  most  part  confined  within  those 
limits  ;  while  even  in  those  latitudes  where  the  ocean  is  traversed  by 
cold  currents,  there  zoophytic  life  is  absent. 

Dr.  Wright  then  explained  how,  in  certain  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface,  one  portion  is  subsiding  whilst  another  is  rising,  and  obser- 
vation had  proved  that  the  region  of  the  coral  sea  of  our  time  is  a 
vast  area  of  depression,  and  that  as  the  life-conditions  within  that 
area  were  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  polyps,  there  was 
a  prodigious  amount  of  Beef-building  going  on.  When  they  built 
around  a  shore,  it  formed  a  fringing  reef;  when  that  ground  became 
depressed,  a  barrier  reef  was  formed,  which  encircled  the  island ;  and 
when  the  land  became  finally  submerged,  rings  of  coral  or  "  Atolls," 
like  Whit-Sunday  Island,  were  formed,  and  alone  remained  to  attest 
the  former  existence  of  terra-firma.  He  pointed  out  that  when  a 
Beef  breaks  up,  the  rock  is  reduced  to  a  fine  mud  or  into  coralline 
sand,  and  that  this  calcareous  paste  coats  fine  particles  of  sand,  and  that 
these  particles,  having  been  rolled  to  and  fro  by  the  swell  of  the  ever- 
restless  ocean,  such  a  motion  is  imparted  to  the  grains  that  Oolitic 
limestones  are  thus  formed  around  the  shores  of  the  coral  islands  of  our 
day.  Having  thus  established  the  fact  that  Oolitic  limestones  are 
produced  under  these  conditions,  he  proceeded  to  apply  this  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Oolites  now  under  consideration.  Nearly 
all  Oolitic  limestones  contain  Coral  Beefs.  There  were  three  super- 
imposed in  the  Lower  Oolite,  one  in  the  Great  Oolite,  another  in  the 
Forest  Marble,  several  in  the  Coralline  Oolite,  and  one  certainly  in  the 
Portland  Oolite.  These  Beefs  were  the  undoubted  products  of 
Zoophytes,  and  when  the  Beef,  which  had  grown  to  peifection  and 
life  in  it,  had  ceased,  that  calcareous  mass  became  disintegrated  and 
rubbed  down  to  mud,  and  this  mud  became  the  paste  out  of  which 
beds  of  Oolitic  limestones  were  formed.  This  theory  enabled  us  to 
explain  the  remarkable  cross-bedding  in  many  Oolitic  quarries,  and 
likewise  as  coral  limestones  might  have  b^en  piled  up  under  sub- 
serial  conditions  along  the  shores  of  islands,  their  great  thickness  in 
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some  localities,  as  in  the  hill  above  them,  and  their  thinness  in  other 
localities  at  small  distances  apart,  received  a  satisfactory  explanation 
by  adopting  the  view  that  the  genesis  of  the  Oolites  was  due  to  the 
vital  energies  of  Zoophytes  that  lived  in  the  Jurassic  seas. 

The  reefs  that  remained  were  mere  fragments  of  those  which  had 
once  existed,  and  the  calcareous  masses  that  had  disappeared  as  reefs 
had  furnished  the  material  out  of  which  all  Oolitic  Limestones  were 
formed.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  oolitic  beds  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  waste 
of  the  coral  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  sea ;  in  a  great  many  of  these 
Carboniferous  oolitic  grains  he  had  found  the  microscopic  shells  of 
Foraminifera  which  had  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  partide :  thna 
the  presence  of  a  calcareous  paste  and  the  incessant  roll  of  the 
ocean  along  a  coral  strand  were  the  elements  and  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Oolites  were  produced. 

A  description  of  the  beds  in  sitH  followed  the  lecture,  on  which  an 
interesting  discussion  ensued  until  lunch  was  announced,  and  so  the 
party  repaired  to  Major  Barnard's,  at  Bartlow,  and  enjoyed  a  solid 
repast.  The  valley  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  to-day  from  Uie 
hill,  and  many  an  exclamation  told  how  the  scene  had  impressed 
itself  upon  the  geologists.  After  lunch  the  party  went  over  the 
upper  beds,  and  wiSked  through  Hartiey-lwttom  to  the  Seven 
Springs,  to  see  the  source  of  the  Thames. 

July  22nd. — May  Hill  or  Yartleton  was  the  excursion  to-day — 
Mr.  J.  Logan  Lobley,  F.G.S.,  acting  as  Director.  The  party  took 
train  to  the  Longhope  station,  and  walked  from  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit of  May  Hill,  972  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent ;  looking  to  the  N.N. W, 
one  sees  the  dome  of  Woolhope  Forest  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
hill  on  which  one  stands,  and  to  the  N.N.E.  the  Malvems  are  seen  be- 
yond a  long  line  of  fracture  and  unconformity  with  outcrops  of  Coal- 
beds  ;  between  these  two  lines  the  trough  is  filled  in  with  Old  Red 
Sandstone ;  to  the  South  the  eye  follows  the  group  of  hills  gradually 
contracted  by  the  approach  of  the  Red  Rocks,  till  at  Flaxley  the 
May  Hill  ridge  terminates.  The  distant  Cotteswolds  have  a  pictur- 
esque effect  when  seen  from  the  summit,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean 
with  its  reeking  chimneys  tells  us  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries 
that  are  there  at  work.  The  structure  of  the  Hill  was  explained  by 
the  Director,  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  sections,  and  the  quarries  of 
Llandovery  rocks  (May  Hill  sandstone),  Woolhope  Limestone, 
Wenlock  Limestone,  and  Lower  Ludlow  Rocks  were  ransacked  and 
Yielded  some  fine  specimens  to  the  knights  of  the  hammer. 

July  23rd. — Garden  Cliff,  near  Westbury-on-Sevem,  was  the 
rendezvous  for  the  day,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy,  F.G.S.,  the  Director. 
The  party  went  by  train  to  Grange  Court,  and  walked  from  thence 
to  the  Cliff,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Garden  Cliff  is  one  of 
the  most  typical  sections  of  the  Avicvla  contorta  beds,  a  series  of 
deposits  which  contain  a  well-marked  set  of  fossils,  and  are  inter^ 
posed  between  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lias  and  uppermost  beds 
of  the  Keuper ;  they  indicate  a  great  change  in  the  physical  geogia* 
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phy  of  the  earth  whilst  they  were  being  accnmulated.  The  shells 
are  all  small,  and  appear  to  have  lived  in  brackish  water.  In  these 
deposits  the  remarkable  bed  known  as  the  "Aust  Bone  Bed"  is 
found.  This  section  can  be  so  admirably  studied  at  Garden  Cliif, 
and  each  bed  in  succession  taken  as  it  rises  on  the  shore,  that  it  has 
long  been  the  fisivonrite  haunt  of  the  geologist.  After  demonstrating 
all  the  beds,  the  Director  embarked  his  party  in  three  tubs  of  boats* 
and,  at  the  risk  of  shipwreck,  the  passage  of  the  Severn  was  aooom- 
plished,  and  dry  land  regained*  Mr.  Lucy  showed  them  the  Lias  at 
Fretheme,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  beds  in  the  valley,  and  they 
reached  the  Berkeley  Canal  in  time  for  the  steamer's  return  from 
Sharpness.  They  dined  at  Gloucester  and  returned  home  by  the 
10.30  P.M.  train,  having  enjoyed  a  pleasant  day,  although  they  had 
attempted  rather  more  than  they  could  compass  with  ease  and 
advantage. 

July  24th. — Tewkesbury,  Deerhurst,  Wainlode  CliflF,  and  Apperley 
Court,  formed  this  day's  excursion  ;  Directors,  the  Rev.  W,  b. 
Symonds,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  James  Parker,  F.G.S.  (Oxford),  and  Dr, 
Wright,  F.R.S.E.  The  Abbey  was  described  by  the  Vicar,  who 
read  a  short  paper  on  some  of  its  leading  features,  and  the  historical 
part  of  the  subject  was  critically  examined- in  a  masterly  way  by  Mr. 
Parker.  After  a  stroll  through  the  building,  the  party  were  invited 
to  meet  under  the  Grand  Norman  Arch,  and  Mr.  Taut,  Photographer, 
of  Oxford,  succeeded  in  taking  a  good  picture  of  the  group.  From 
the  Abbey,  the  walk  was  over  the  Battlefield  to  Tewkesbury  Park, 
where  Mr.  Sargeaunt  refreshed  the  party. 

Mr.  Symonds  gave  an  address  on  the  historical  associations  of  the 
ground  around  them,  and  the  party  then  drove  to  Deerhurst  Church, 
where  Mr.  Parker  ably  described  this  fine  edifice,  the  dedication 
stone  of  which  (1002)  is  now  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 

The  party  now  proceeded  to  Wainlode  Cliff,  to"  see  another  section 
of  the  Amcvla  contorta  beds.  Dr.  Wright  gave  a  demonstration  of 
this  section  from  the  Severn  bank,  and  brought  together  the  details 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  same  beds  they  had  seen  to-day  at 
Coombe  Hill,  and  yesterday  at  Garden  Cliff.  He  described  the 
possible  conditions  under  which  they  were  deposited,  and  the  great 

§hysical  change  coming  over  the  region  in  which  they  are  found, 
^hey  indicated  the  dawning  of  the  Jurassic  epoch,  and  the  shores  of 
that  ocean  in  which  the  Saurian  monsters  of  the  Secondary  age  first 
made  their  appearance  on  our  shores.  The  geologists  made  some 
good  finds  in  the  bone  bed.  The  party  then  returned  to  Apjftrley 
Court,  to  enjoy  a  sumptuous  dinner,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Association  had  been  specially  invited  by  Miss  Strickland,  the  lady 
of  the  domain,  who  received  the  members  in  her  usual  genial 
happy  manner.  Several  friends  and  neighbours  also  had  now 
joined  the  gathering.  After  the  banquet,  speeches  were  delivered  by 
Sir  W,  Guise,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  London, 
eulogizing  in  warm  terms  t£e  Strickland  family  as  promoters  of 
Natural  Science,     Mr.  Symonds  described  the  Mammalian  remains 
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collected  by  the  late  Hagh  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  preserved  in  the 
hall.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Dr.  Wright,  "in 
memoriam"  of  his  working  with  the  late  eminent  Hugh  Strickland 
in  the  Lias  zones  of  the  neighbonrhood,  and  on  the  Cotteawolds. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Directors,  and  another  vote 
to  Miss  Strickland  for  her  hospitable  reception  and  entertainment, 
and  this  brought  to  a  close  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  week's 
programme  of  the  visit  of  the  London  Geologists*  Association  to 
Cheltenham  and  its  neighbourhood. — Cheltenham  Free  Press,  August  1, 
1874.  

COI^K,ESI=>02SriDEI?rC:E3- 

SCANIA  AND  BOENHOLM. 

SiB, — Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  C!oal- 
bearing  formation  in  Scania,  mentioned  in  your  September  Number 
of  the  Magazine.  On  Bomholm — a  Danish  Island  in  the  Baltic — 
is  the  same  formation,  and  here  I  found  several  years  ago  Pentaerinus 
sealarisj  Miller,  but  only  once ;  neither  Forchhammer  nor  any  other 
author  has  mentioned  this  fossil  from  onr  localities.  To  be  sore  the 
"  Bone-bed  "  may  be  here;  if  we  have  both  Trias  and  Lias. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  this  Coal-bearing  formation  has  a  thicknefls 
of  probably  2000  feet ;  the  strata  dip  frequently  at  very  high  angles, 
and  so  the  faults  are  sometimes  large;  the  Coal-seams  or  beds,  about 
twenty  in  number,  vary  from  a.  few  inches  to  8-10  feet,  some  of 
which  are  worked. 

»  The  Coal-bearing  formation  is  overlain  by  crystalline,  eruptive 
masses  of  Felsite,  Granite,  Breccia,  Gabbro,  etc.,  followed  by  Creta- 
ceous beds  of  Greensand,  all  conformable,  as  described  by  me  in 
"Naturhistorisk  Tidsskrift,"  1867  and  1869. 

Volcanic  action  has  here  taken  place  after  the  age  of  this  Coal- 
bearing  formation  and  before  that  of  the  Greensand. 

4  I 


m  ill  I         il  !^ 


m.  2>ection  :  3000  teet. 

A  sketch  from  Sorthat  on  Bornholm. 


Dislocations  succeeded  the  Greensand,  and  I  should  venture  to 
suggest  following  three  directions  with  an  angle  of  120^. 

Ha  despudin  u  pakr  puda.  M.  Jespkbsev. 

EulWB  ON  BO&ITHOLM,  Oct.  4,  1874. 
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L — Thx  Mechanism  of  Stbohboli. 
By  G.  PoxjLETT  SoBOFB,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 
llffTt.  R.  MALLET — whose  theory  on  the  source  of  Tolcanio  heat 
.ItI  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine — has  followed 
it  up  by  a  second  paper,  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  in  June  last, 
and  published  in  the  last  number  (155)  of  the  Proceedings,  upon 
"The  Mechanism  of  Stromboli,"  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  well 
known  for  the  permanence  of  its  Tolcanio  activity,  which  seems  to 
have  been  incessant  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  at  least.  This 
insular  and  conical  mountain  rises  more  than  3,000  feet  above,  from  a 
depth  of  nearly  2,000  feet  below,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  exhibits  the  usual  structure  of  a  volcano,  having  an  old  breached 
crater  on  one  side,  from  the  bottom  of  which  red-hot  scoriss  and 
fragments  of  lava  are  thrown  up,  together  with  much  steam,  by 
explosions  occurring  at  irregular  intervals  of  from  two  or  three  to 
thirty  or  even  occasionally  foity  minutes. 

Stromboli  has  been  visited,  and  its  phenomena  described,  with  the 
most  careful  and  precise  accuracy,  by  many  geologists  of  the  hi^est 
eminence,  whose  descriptions  Mr.  Mallet,  more  suo,  dismisses  con- 
temptuously, as  neither  full  nor  accurate  (p.  497).  To  any  one, 
however,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Geological  Science,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action,  the  names  of  the  distinguished  observers  given  below  will 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  and  truthfulness  of  their 
accounts.  And  a  reference  to  their  writings  will  show  how  clearly 
and  conscientiously  these  accounts  are  given.^ 

1  1768.  Sir  W.  Hamiltom  with  Signor  Fabris. 
1766-81.  Stromboli  seen  twice  by  Dolotnieu. 
1781.  19th  and  20th  July,  ascent  by  Bolomieu. 
1788.  20th  of  AuffOflt,  Ist  and  4th  October,  Spallanzani. 
1810.  Francesco  Ferrara. 
1813.  Several  visits  by  Admiral  Smyth. 
1819.  May,  O.  Ponlett  Sorope. 
1824.  Dr.  Daubeny. 
1826.  M.Biot. 

1829.  M.  Yirlet  and  the  Members  of  the  Commission  visiting  the  Morea. 
1831.  M.  Constant  Prevost. 
1831  (P'2).  Friedrich  Hoffmann  studied  Stromboli  during  three  weebu    Three 
ascents,  December  2 Ist,  etc. 
1836.  24ih  and  2/>th  July.    H.  Abich  collected  and  examined  its  products. 
1844.  June.    MM.  de  Quatrefages,  £dwards  and  Blanchard. 

Ism:  jSy!  ^"""^  "^^  ^^^''  1  ^'  ^^'^"^  Ste..Claire  Deville. 

1866.  M.  Fonqn^. 

1867.  M.  Jansenn.  1870.  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt. 
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Mr.  Mallet's  own  observations  are  obscured  by  a  singolar  amount 
of  incorrectness  in  the  measurements  given  by  him  as  taken  with 
the  aneroid,  which  not  only  err  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred 
per  cent.,  but  are  also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sectional  dia- 
grams by  which  the  text  is  illustrated.  Lest  I  should  be  supposed 
rashly  to  dispute  Mr.  Mallet's  professional  ability  in  the  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  the  construction  of  diagrams.  I  annex,  an 
accurate  copy  of  his  principal  diagram  representing  the  island,  with 
the  heights  as  given  by  him  in  the  text  placed  alongside  (Fig.  1). 


Fio.  1. 


A  glance  at  this  figure  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  if  Mr.  Mallet's 
estimate  of  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountain,  viz.  2,843  feet,  be 
correct  (the  English  and  French  Admiralty  Charts,  however,  give 
it  at  3,090  feet),  all  the  other  heights  in  the  diagram  must  l^  at 
least  1,000  feet  below  the  truth; — ^the  point  C,  for  example,  being 
visibly  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain,  and 
therefore  about  2,143  feet,  instead  of  1,200,  which  Mr.  Mallet  says  he 
found  it.  All  the  lower  points  are  in  error  to  the  same  amount  or 
more.  Mr.  Mallet's  diagram,  however,  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  the 
measurements  given  in  his  text,  since  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
stating  the  height  from  the  sea  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  crater  (C  in 
the  diagram)  as  about  2,200  feet,  instead  of  1,200  only,  which  Mr. 
Mallet  assigns  to  it  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  several  heights 
given  in  the  text  are,  by  a  typographical  error,  made  1,000  feet  less 
than  the  author  intended.  But  this  is  inadmissible,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  number,  but  because  (as  will  be  shortly  shown)  Mr.  Mallef  s 
whole  theory  hangs  upon  the  proximity  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater, 
marked  £,  to  the  sea-level,  estimated  by  him  as  only  300  feet  in 
vertical  distance,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  2,000 1 

In  correction  of  these  errors  of  Mr.  Mallet,  I  give  the  following 
from  the  highest  authorities : — 

EXTBIMB  HbiOHT  OV  THfl  MoUlTrUK. 
By  French  Admiralty  Chart  (Dumondeaa)    943  mdtrM  (  =  S,090  feet). 

By  EnrliBh  Admiralty  Chart.^    8,090  feet. 

By  ItaUan  Government  Map 921  mdtrei  (  s  8,032  feet). 

By  Hoffmann  (Barometrical  measorement) 

confirmed  by  Ahioh     2,775  German  feet  (»«  2,858  Engtisb  fiset). 

The  latter  measurement  agrees,  it  will  be  seen,  very  closely  with 
that  of  Mr.  Mallet ;  not  so  the  following,  which  is  far  more  im- 
portant, having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  structure  of  the  mountain, 
and  especially  on  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  of  its  phenomena. 
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Hbioht  of  thb  lip  of  thb  Cratbb  (presumably  Mr.  Mallet's  point  C  in  Diagram). 
HoAnann  (by  Bariimetrieal  measuroment)  000  feet  below 

the  summit     rs  2,263  feet  aboTe  the  sea. 

Abieh  (from  repeated  measurements)  2,178  German  feet ...    s  2.239  English  feet. 
(Mallet,  by  aneroid  measurement  and  estimate 1,200  feet  I) 

Taking  then  2,245  feet  (the  mean  of  MM.  Hoffmann  and  Abich's 
figures)  as  the  true  height  of  C  in  Mr.  Mallet's  Diagram,  and  ad- 
mitting his  own  estimate  of  600  feet  as  the  vertical  difference  between 
C  and  D,  it  is  seen  that  the  height  of  the  latter  point  cannot  be  less 
than  1,650  feet,  instead  of  600,  which  Mr.  Mallet  makes  it.  While, 
if  we  accept  the  measurement  of  the  several  Government  Charts  for 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  245  feet  must  be  added  to  1,650,  making 
about  1,900  as  the  true  height  of  D  from  the  sea. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  summit  and  lowest  crater  rim  (D  in 
Diagram)  are  seen  in  the  drawings  attached  to  the  English  and 
French  Admiralty  Charts,  in  that  of  Abich  (copied  in  Woodcut, 
Fig.  2),  that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  of  myself,  and  in  every  other  pub- 
lished drawing  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  several  taken  by  my  fnend 
Mr.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.G.S.,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  be  in  proportion 
of  about  3  to  2. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Mallet  himself  can 
have  seen  the  island  from  the  sea  at  any  distance  on  the  north  side, 
without  perceiving  this. 

These  gross  errors  of  height-measurements  make  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Mallet's  paper  more  remarkable  (p.  502) : 

"The  statements  which  have  been"  (hitherto)  *'made  as  to  the 
relative  heights  of  the  different  points  of  the  island  appear  to  be 
only  derived  from  guess,  and  are  greatly  in  error." 

I  might  add,  that  Mr.  Mallet  seems  incapable  even  of  reading 
correctly  the  measurements  given  by  others ;  since  he  expressly  says 
.in  reference  to  the  depth  of  water  immediately  beneath  the  orater- 
^slope  (p.  509)  : 

"  The  Admiralty  Charts  indicate  that  for  some  miles  in  the  offing 
here,  the  Mediterranean  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms  in  depth." 

I  have,  however,  the  Admiralty  Chart  before  me,  which  gives 
soundings  at  more  than  one  point  within  half  a  mile  of  the  base  of 
the  crater-slope  of  258  fathoms ;  which  the  French  Admiralty  Charts 
confirm,  giving  480  metres,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  same  base. 

Mr.  Mallet  visited  Stromboli  in  1864.  He  was  unfortunate,  it 
seems,  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit, 
and  was  consequently  unable  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater, 
through  the  clouds  of  vapour  that  filled  it.  He  witnessed,  however, 
as  every  other  visitor  had  done,  a  series  of  intermittent  explosions, 
throwing  up  red-hot  scoriaB,  bombs,  and  fragments  of  lava,  together 
with  steam,  from  what  was  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  And 
now,  after  ten  years  of  mature  deliberation,  he  has  brought  forward 
a  theory  to  account  for  these  explosions,  which  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  novelty.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  formed  his  opinion,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  modus  operandi  of  other  active  volcanos, 
and  without  inquiring  whether  in  any,  or  if  so,  in  what  respects  the 
phenomena  of  Stromboli  differ  from  those  of  an  ordinary  voleamo  vent. 
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In  reality,  there  is  positively  nothing  in  the  reomrent  exploflions 
of  Stromboli  essentially  different  (as  I  shall  presently  show  by  ample 
testimony)  from  the  similarly  recurrent  ontbursts  of  any  oi-dinary 
volcano  during  prolonged  eruptioDS  of  moderate  violence.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  call  for  any  extraordinaxy  explanation  of  these  ''rhyth- 
mical" outbursts  in  this  particular  case.  And  if  Mr.  Mallet,  instead 
of  setting  his  imagination  to  work  upon  the  possible  cause  of  their 
more  or  less  regular  occurrence,  had  adopted  the  humbler  but  more 
legitimate  course  of  inquiring  whether  Stromboli  stands  alone  in  this 
respect,  or  whether  other  volcanos  do  not  exhibit  at  times  pheno- 
mena exactly  similar — though  rarely  continuing  for  so  long  a  time — 
he  might  have  seen  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  invent  a  peculiar 
''  mechanism  "  for  Stromboli,  unless,  indeed,  he  means  to  apply  it  to 
all  other  volcanos  likewise,  which  he  has  not  gone  the  length  of 
doing  yet. 

Mr.  Mallet's  theory  is,  that  this  celebrated  island,  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  by  all  geologists  as  a  typical  volcano>  is  no 
volcano  at  all — at  least,  not  of  the  usual  igneous  type — but  a  geyser,  or 
intermittent  fountain  of  boiling  water,  which,  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  crater  iminediately  beneath  ^e 
mass  of  white-hot  and  liquid  lava,  which  here,  as  in  other  volcanic 
craters  when  in  activitv,  occupies  that  position,  and  is  consequently 
tossed  up  into  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  scorisB*  etc.,  at  each  outburst  of 
the  wat^.  The  tube  of  the  supposed  geyser  is  represented  as  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  axial  diimney  of  the  volcano,  and  as  alt^ikately 
filled  and  emptied  by  the  rise  and  escape  from  its  mouth  of  a  jet  of 
boiling  water  and  steam  derived  from  some  ducts  or  channels  beneath 
the  sea-level.  The  lava,  which  even  Mr.  Mallet  cannot  dispense  with, 
since  its  projection  into  the  air  is  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  phenomena, 
\&  supposed  by  him  to  flow  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  through  lateral 
ducts  from  some  undefined  quarter,  and  the  steam  to  be  derived  from 
a  third  kind  of  duct  at  a  still  greater  depth  below  the  sea  than  that 
which  produces  the  water  (page  512,  Diag.  4).  I  submit  that  such 
a.  fortuitous  concurrence  of  water,  steam,  and  lava,  proceeding  from 
different  sources  or  ducts,  is  a  complicated  and  wholly  imaginary 
supposition,  without  example,  and  unsupported  by  any  facts  or  reason- 
ing of  the  slightest  value.  Such  an  hypothesis  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  of  Mr.  Mallet,  who,  in  page  500  of  his  paper,  justly 
says,  ''It  mav  be  taken  as  certain  that  in  explaining  ^  natural 
phenomena,  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  true  one." 

The  simplest  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Stromboli  would 
be  to  refer  them  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  action  of  other  volcanos. 
And  certainly  Mr.  Mallet  does  not  give  any  adequate,  or  even  plaus- 
ible, grounds  Ikx  asoribii^  them  to. any  different  and  extraordinary 
"  mechanism."  Mr.  Mallet,  I  may  remark,  does  not  venture  to  say 
that  be  saw  any  column  of  water,  like  that  of  a  geyser,  thrown  up 
from  the  crater's  bottom,  nor  that  any  one  else  had  ever  witnessed 
such  a  sight.  He  admits  that  he  could  not  see  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  owing  to  the  clouds  of  vapour  that  obscured  it,  nor  could  he 
form  a  guess  as  to  its  depth,  nor  as  to  what  was  going  on  there,  except 
from  the  detonations  he  heard,  and  the  jets  of  red-hot  stones,  accom. 
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panied  with  steam,  which  pierced  these  clouds  at  each  outburst 
^t  other  observers,  especially  Spallanzani  in  1788,  Hoffinann  in 
1831,  and  myself  in  1819,  were  more  fortunate,  and  saw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  nothing  in  any  respects  resembling  a  geyser, 
but  an  orifice  some  seven  or  eight  yards  wide,  full  to  the  brim  of 
seething  white-hot  lava,  which  swelled  up  from  time  to  time  in  a 
dome-like  form,  and  then  fell  again  by  some  few  feet  below  the 
mouth  of  the  orifice,  after  giving  issue  to  a  burst  of  vapour  mingled 
with  scorisB.  That  in  its  normal  condition  the  throat  of  the  volcano 
is  so  filled  with  fluid  lava  almost  to  the  brim,  is  conclusively  proved 
by  the  strong  light  reflected  from  the  vapour-cloud  above  at  every 
outburst  of  the  red-hot  scorisB,  which  is  seen  nightly  in  the  offing, 
and  renders  Stroniboli  a  valuable  lighthouse  to  mariners.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  ordinary  condition  of  ever}'  volcano  when  in  eruption.  Such, 
for  example,  were  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
on  several  occasions,  as  described  by  Deville,  Roth,  Abich,  and  other 
trustworthy  observers. 

The  utter  improbability  of  a  geyser  occupying  the  axial  chimney 
of  a  volcano  in  more  or  less  active  igneous  eruption,  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Mallet's  mind.  Is  it  then  a  geyser  that  from 
the  beginning  has  thrown  up  the  volcanic  agglomerates  and  lavas 
of  which  the  island  is  wholly  composed?  Was  it  the  geyser  that 
blew  away  one  large  segment  of  the  mountidn,  and  formed  the 
great  breached  crater  ?  Or  does  the  existence  of  the  geyser  only  date 
from  that  paroxysmal  eruption,  when  the  present  phase  of  moderate 
or  sluggish  eruptive  activity  probably  began?  Geysers  occur  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Iceland,  New  ZecJand,  and  other  volcanic 
districts.  But  who  ever  saw  one  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  or 
throwing  up  red-hot  lava  ?  The  geysers  of  Iceland  are  found  in 
numbers  close  together  upon  a  slightly  raised  platform  in  a  valley 
— evidently  the  surface  of  a  deep  bed  of  lava  which  has  flowed  from 
Hecla,  or  some  neighbouring  volcano — the  internal  heat  of  whieh  lava 
is  still  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena.  The  Great  Geyser  is 
about  70  feet  deep.  But  if  we  correct  Mr.  Mallet's  measurements  of 
heights  to  make  them  agree  with  the  truth,  we  shall  find  the  depth 
of  his  imagined  geyser  tube  from  its  mouth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  to  the  sea,  to  be  not  300  feet,  as  he  represents  it,  but  near 
2,000.  And  this  prodigious  tube  we  are  called  on  to  believe  is  filled 
with  hot  water,  and  emptied  again  to  the  bottom  at  every  explosion 
(p.  611).  But,  again,  what  is  to  prevent  the  heavy  liquid  lava, 
together  with  the  fragmentary  matter  that  falls  or  rolls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crater  after  each  outburst,  from  entering  the  open  month 
of  the  water-tube  the  moment  it  has  been  emptied  of  everything 
but  air  or  vapour  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  (which  is  Mr.  Mallet's 
assertion),  and  filling  it  up  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  geyser?  Mr. 
Mallet  tries  to  meet  this  obvious  objection,  by  suggesting  a  jam  of 
the  coarser  fragments  cemented  by  lava  and  acting  as  a  stopper.  But 
is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  accidental  jam  should  have  occurred 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  about  ten  times  in  every  hour  for  the  last 
2,000  years  or  so  ?    It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  after  these  oonolosive 
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objisctions,  to  remark,  that  no  siliceouB  sinter  is  found  on  tbe  walls 
of  tbe  orater  of  Stromboli,  sacb  as  geysers  all  over  the  world  plenti- 
fully deposit)  wherever  their  waters  splash.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gases  evolved  from  the  orater,  and  the  products  of  their  action  on  its 
rooks,  have  been  shown  by  the  chemical  analyses  of  Abich,  Deville, 
and  Fouqae,  and  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Jansenn,  to  agree 
with  those  of  ordinary  volcanos. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Mallet  was  not  able  to  see  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crater,  owing  to  the  vapour,  which,  he  says,  "  nearly 
filled  the  cavity  and  obscured  the  bottom,  even  between  the  out- 
bursts.'* Nevertheless,  he  guesses  it  to  be  300  feet  in  depth  below 
the  rim  (D  in  his  Diagram).  On  what  grounds  he  makes  this  guess 
he  does  not  state.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  floor  of 
the  crater  is  but  little  below  the  lip  D.  Signer  Salino  estimated 
it  (of  course  it  is  unapproachable)  at  2,215  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  deep  funnel-shaped  oavify  represented  in  Mr.  Mallet's  diagram 
may  then  be  considered  ajs  wholly  imaginary.  My  own  estimate 
of  2,000  feet  is  declared  by  Mr.  Mallet  (p.  504),  to  involve  '<a 
physical  impossibility ; "  his  argument  being  founded  on  his  own 
measurements  of  relative  heights,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  wholly 
erroneous.  But  then  Mr.  Mallet  is  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  as 
"  physical  impossibilitiea,"  all  alleged  facts  that  do  not  squai'e  with 
his  tiieories. 

Mr.  Mallet  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  intermittent 
explosions  of  Stromboli,  which  he  calls  rhythmical,  but  which,  as 
he  himself  admits,  occur  at  very  irregular  intervals,  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  elsewhere  unexampled  character.  But  so  far  is 
this  from  the  case  that  it  forms  tiie  usual  feature  in  every  vol- 
canic eruption  of  moderate  violence.  And  of  this  Mr.  Mallet 
would  be  aware  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  other  volcano  than  Strom- 
boli in  this  phase.  For  example,  M.  Charles  Ste.-Claire  Deville 
thus  summarizes  his  observations  of  Vesuvius  in  1856,  '^  Yoila  U  Visuve 
actuellement  dans  la  phase  strombolienne,'*  Monticelli  thus  describes  the 
phenomena  of  Vesuvius  in  1815  :  *'  The  crater  was  often  quiet  for 
minuks  together,  and  then  burst  out  into  explosions  of  considerable 
violence,  sending  fluid  lava  and  ignited  stones  and  ashes  to  a  height 
of  sevend  hundred  feet  into  the  air.'*  So,  too.  Sir  H.  Davy,  de- 
scribing the  phenomena  of  December,  1819,  says,  ''It  threw  up 
showers  of  red-hot  stones  every  two  or  three  minutes."  (Phil.  Trans. 
1828.)  I  may  add  that,  through  several  successive  months  in  the 
years  1817-21,  I  myself  watched  nightly  from  Naples  streams  of 
lava  which  constantly  overflowed  the  summit  crater-lip  of  Vesuvius, 
and  dribbled  down  the  side  of  the  cone,  proving  that  the  lava 
throughout  that  long  time  entirely  filled  the  vent  of  the  volcano; 
while  from  it  successive  explosions  of  steam,  throwing  up  scori», 
precisely  like  those  of  Stromboli,  only  somewhat  more  frequent, 
were  continually  taking  place.  Both  phenomena — the  overflow 
of  lava-  and  the  outbursts  of  steam  from  it — ^went  on  without  any 
apparent  interference  with  each  other;  though  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  continuous  rise  and  expansion  of  successive  steam  bubbles '/rom 
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within  the  «ani  was  one  of  the  oaiiBes  of  lihe  extnuion  of  the  Iats 
from  the  saine  orifice.* 

The  sluggish  charaoter  of  the  emptive  action  of  Stromholi,  as  of 
other  TolcaooB  in  a  similar  phase,  is  owing  no  dovbt  to  the  slow  and 
eqnahle  rise  of  intensely  heated  laTa  within  the  vent ;  so  slow  aa  to 
admit  of  bat  one  steam-bubble  at  a  time  being  generated  and  poshed 
up ;  the  lava  about  it  losing  much  heat  carried  off  in  a  latent  form 
by  the  steam-bubble  as  it  explodes,  and  requiring  a  further  addition 
of  heat  to  bring  about,  after  an  interval  of  more  or  less  duration,  the 
expansion  of  another  steam  bubble.  During  this  interval,  the  soifaoe 
of  the  lava  remaining  in  the  vent  freezes,  and  by  increasing  the 
resistance  to  the  expansive  foroe  b^ow,  further  checks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  following  steam-babble.  In  cases  where  the  incrementB 
of  lava  are  forced  up  more  rapidly,  the  formation  of  bubbles  within 
the  vent  is  proportionately  accelerated,  as  well  as  their  rise  and 
escape  from  the  mouth,  tiU  perhaps  the  explosions  become  so  rapid 
and  oontinuous  as  not  to  be  easily  counted.  This  is  the  case  in  eveiy 
violent  eruption ;  the  puffs  of  steam  from  the  vent  being  as  rapid  and 
the  interyals  between  them  as  short  as  the  very  similar  puffe  from 
the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  engine  in  full  work.  The  first  phase, 
that  of  sluggish  activity,  in  a  volcano,  may  be  compared  to  the  slow 
ebullition  of  a  kettle  on  a  hob ;  the  phase  of  greater  violenoe  to  one 
boiling  over  upon  a  brisk  fire. 

The  volumes  of  steam  which  are  seen  to  burst  from  the  exposed 
lava  surface  of  a  volcanic  vent  in  eruption,  whether  singly  and  at 
intervals,  or  in  rapid  succession  and  with  tomultuous  violence,  are 
generated  in  the  lava  itself,  and  not  in  any  imaginary  fountain  or 
pipe  of  hot  water  beneath  it  The  existence  of  interstitial  watar, 
ei&er  in  a  liquid,  or  a  gaseous  form  in  lava,  both  as  it  rises  in  and 
issues  from  a  volcanic  vent,  has  so  long  been  recognized  aanoi^ 
geologists  as  an  established  fact,  that  it  seems  like  going  back  to  the 
scepticism  of  the  Wemerian  age  to  find  a  different  motive  foroe  and 
mode  of  action  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  a 
volcano. 

Had  Mr.  Mallet  contented  himself  with  the  view  expressed  by  Sir 
C.  Lyell  in  a  passage  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  suggeated  his 
theory, — ^since  he  refers  to  the  context  ('Principles,*  10th  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220),  namely,  that  the  phenomena  of  geysers  **  have  no  small 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  probable  mechanism  of  ordinary  volcanic 
eruptions,  namely,  that  the  tube  itself  is  the  main  seat  or  focas  of 
mechanical  force," — he  would  have  committed  no  error.  But  that 
would  have  been  no  novel  idea,  and  he  would  not  have  written  his 
paper  and  astonished  the  Boyal  Society  with  the  assertion  that  the 
mechanism  of  Stromboli  has  not  merely  some  similarity  with  Uiat  of 
a  geyser,  but  that  the  volcano  actually  contains  a  geyser  in  its  inaide, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  source  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  there. 

^  I  learn  hom  Prof.  Oven  that  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  Octoher,  I8i5,  he  watched 
the  explosions  of  Vesuvins  from  the  deck  of  a  yessel  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and 
timing  them  hy  his  watch,  he  found  the  interrals  to  vary  hetween  the  ma^MiiMi  of 
di  murates  and  the  mimmwn  2  to  2^  seconds :  from  8  to  4  nmiittea  was  about  tbe 
ayerage  time  between  the  explosions. 
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The  meohanifim  by  whioh  the  rise  of  lava  and  steam  within  the 
Tent  is  effected  was  explained  by  myself  so  early  as  1826,  in  the 
first  edition  of  my  work  on  Yolcanos  (pp.  H7-20),  and  more  fully 
still  in  the  edition  of  1862  (pp.  39-43).  It  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  view  taken  by  Lyell  in  the  ''  Principles "  (tenth  edition, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  225),  and  ako  with  that  given  by  Dcma  (Manual,  1863, 
p.  692)  in  the  following  passage,  whioh  I  quote  in  preference  to 
my  own,  as  the  view  of  an  impartial  and  unquestionable  authority : 

'^  VoUanic  Phenomena. — ^The  water  and  other  vaporizable  sub- 
atanoes  within  the  lava"  (in  the  chimney  of  a  volcano)  "are  mider  a 
pressure  of  about  125  pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  every  100  feet 
of  depth.  Owing  to  the  heat,  and  their  oonsequent  expansion,  they 
slowly  rise  in  the  heavy  viscid  liquid.  As  they  rise,  they  keep  ex- 
panding, until,  nearing  the  surface,  they  begin  to  take  the  form 
of  bubbles  of  vapour,  and  finally  break  through.  .  .  If  the  lavas 
are  less  liquid,  the  vapours  are  kept  from  escaping  by  the  resis- 
tance, until  they  have  collected  in  far  larger  bubbles;  and  when  such 
bubbles  burst,  the  projectile  force  may  be  enormous;  it  carries  the 
fragments  far  aloft,  whence  they  descend  in  a  shower  of  cinders 
of  great  extent  .  .  Such  bubbles,  rising  and  bursting,  were  seen 
by  Spallanzani  in  the  crater  of  StrombolL  In  times  of  moderate 
action  at  Vesuvius,  the  outbursts  of  cinders  occur  every  three  to  ten 
minutes;  but  in  a  period  of  eruption,  they  are  almost  incessant. 
.  •  Ah  the  vaporizable  substances  (water,  sulphur,  etc.)  and 
atmospheric  air  expand  while  rising  in  the  volcanic  vent,  they  dis- 
plaod  correspondingly  the  lava,  and  so  cause  a  general  expansion  of 
the  mass*    This  alone  produces  a  rise  of  the  lavas  in  the  conduit." 

It  is  then  certain  that,  according  to  all  trustworthy  authorities,  the 
outbursts  of  steam  and  other  vapours,  which  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions rise  with  and  carry  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air  lava  drops  and 
fragments  of  rock,  are  seen  in  all  cases  to  proceed  from  the  lava  itself, 
and  not  from  any  separate  source  of  hot  water,  such  as  Mr.  Mallet's 
ingenuity  has  invented.  This  has  been  recognized  by  every  observer, 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a  volcanic  vent  in  eruption 
from  a  commanding  post,  from  the  time  of  Spallanzani  and  Dolomieu 
to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Mallet,  however,  entertains  very  different  ideas  upon  this  sub- 
ject It  seems  that  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  water  which, 
as  steam,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  volcanic  eruptions,  is  contained 
within  the  lava  as  it  rises  in  the  vent  from  the  interior  of  the  volcano, 
and  forces  its  way  out  explosively  from  the  exposed  surface  on 
Teaching  the  open  air.  Hence  his  determination  to  find  or  suggest 
some  other  sovroes  of  water  and  steam  outside  of  the  lava.  Hence, 
too,  he  is  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  successive  volumes  of 
vapour  struggling  upwards  within  a  narrow  and  intricate  volcanic 
clumney,  fiU^  with  more  or  less  viscid  lava,  and  successively  burst- 
ing from  its  upper  surface  as  they  reach  the  atmosphere  in  the 
manner  descril^d  by  Dana  in  the  above-quoted  passage.  Mr. 
Mallet  asserts  (B.S.  Proceedings,  p.  510) :  <'  Whatever  be  tibe  source 
of  supply  of  the  lava,  it  oan  never  fill  the  tube  as  a  solid  (no) 
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colamn  of  melted  matter  reaching  up  to  its  lip;  for  in  that  case, 
whatever  be  the  mechanism  of  the  Toloano,  at  each  outburst  the 
whole  of  this  immense  column  of  melted  matter  must  be  blown 
completely  out  of  the  tube,  which  actually  is  emptied,  at  the  end  of 
each  outburst,  of  everything  but  gases  and  vapours,  and  these  at 
a  tension  not  greatly  excee£ng  that  of  the  atmosphere.*'  May  we 
not,  however,  ask  Mr.  Mallet  on  what  groimd  he  asserts  so  positively, 
that  the  tube  (which,  in  the  case  of  Stromboli,  he  speaks  of  as 
400  feet  in  depth,  but  which,  by  rectification  of  his  measurements, 
must  really  be,  if  it  exists  at  all  there,  about  five  times  as  much, 
viz.  from  the  bottom  of  the  crater  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  whence 
the  water  of  his  geyser  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  supplied)  ''must  be 
actually  emptied  at  every  outburst"  ?  He  admits  that  he  was  unable 
to  see  the  bottom  of  the  crater  where  he  places  the  mouth  of  his 
geyser  tube.  Those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  certainly 
saw  nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Mallet's  idea,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  usual  phenomena  of  a  volcanic  vent  in  moderate  activity, 
as  described  above.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  phenomena  of 
Stromboli  so  exceptional  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  refer  them  to 
any  mechanism  different  from  that  of  ordinary  volcanos  under 
similar  conditions.  Intermittent,  recurrent,  or  (if  Mr.  Mallet  prefers 
the  word)  rhythmical  explosions  are  not  peculiar  to  Stromboli  Dana, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  other  trustworthy  authorities,  speak  of  tlioae 
of  Vesuvius,  when  the  volcano  is  but  moderately  active,  as  taking 
place  every  three 'or  ten  minutes, — as  nearly  as  possible,  tibe  average 
interval  between  the  outbursts  of  Stromboli, — though  of  course,  in 
more  violent  paroxysmal  eruptions,  the  intervals  are  redaced  to 
seconds  or  less,  the  explosions  following  one  another  too  rapidly 
to  be  counted. 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  if  Stromboli  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  a 
geyser  under  its  eruptive  lava-vent,  on  account  of  the  intermittence 
of  its  explosions,  we  must  believe  the  same  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  Vesuvius,  and  every  other  volcano  when  in  activity — an  absurdity 
which  no  geologist  can  be  brought  to  countenance,  and  which  even 
Mr.  Mallet  would  (perhaps  ?)  hesitate  to  affirm. 

The  peculiarity  of  Stromboli  really  consists,  not  in  the  more  or  less 
rhythmical  recurrence  of  its  explosions, — which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
common  to  aU  volcanos  in  the  phase  of  moderate  eruptive  activity, — 
but  in  the  permanence  of  this  phase  in  its  instance.  This  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  slow  and  equable  rate  at  which  increments  of  heat 
are  communicated  from  beneath,  together  with  fresh  lava  rising  up 
the  chimney,  and  to  the  similarly  equable  dispersion  of  the  matter 
thus  brought  up,  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  crater.  This  equi- 
librium of  supply  and  waste  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  since  the 
eruptive  phenomena  are,  as  a  rule,  equable  within  short  periods, 
and  the  crater  remains  always  empty  to  about  the  same  level,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  return  into  it  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lava  fragments  ejected  from  its  bottom.  That  other  portion 
of  fragmentary  lava  which  is  carried  off  as  ash  by  the  wind,  or 
falls  in  larger  masses  outside  the  crater  lip,  evidentiy  balances  in 
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general  the  amount  supplied  from  beneath.  Were  it  not  so,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  in  and  above  the  crater  would  probably  so  far 
inci*ease  the  pressure  on  the  steam  in  the  chimney  of  the  volcano  as  to 
proportionately  check  its  expansive  force,  and  cause  the  eruptions  to 
cease  for  a  time  far  longer  than  the  present  intervals,  and  to  be 
more  violent  when  they  did  occur,  and  thus  bring  the  volcano  into 
the  more  common  phase  of  alternate  great  activity  and  prolonged 
repose.  The  maintenance  of  this 
equilibrium  between  the  expan- 
sive and  repressive  forces  is  pro- 
bably due  (as  I  long  since  sug- 
gested) to  the  peculiar  shape 
of  this  volcanic  mountain  (see 
Woodcut  Fig.  3) ;  its  axial  vent 
being  so  close  to  the  ridge  of 
the  steeply  incKned  plane  that 
occupies  the  breached  crater  and 
reaches  down  to  and  far  below 
the  sea-level,  as  to  admit  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ejected  fragments  fidling  into 
deep  water,  instead  of  accumu- 
lating over  the  vent,  as  would  be 

the  case  if  the  circuit  of  the 

._  ■   .  ii    1.    -J  Fig.  3.  Plan  OP  THH  Island  OF  Strombou. 

crater  was  complete  on  tbat  Slde.^^  tl^Offidal  Maf  of  the  Italian  GovemmeHt. 
Any  excess  of  lava  prodnced  by       a  Highot  lummit  of  the  mountain. 

the  vent  in  a  liquid  form  escap^     «  gj?r  ^:,^<ro<r5S'i?&ISSL-a")  with  it. 
m  like  manner,  either  through  ridecsofiava. 

or  over  thiscrater.lip,t0theex.       ^  lT>e  furrowed  dope,  of  the  mountain. 

terior  of  the  slope,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  In  this  explanation  Hoffmann 
expresses  his  concurrence.  In  1831,  this  observer  saw  several  minor 
streams  of  lava  issuing  from  die  summit  of  the  slope,  and  making 
their  way  down  towards  the  sea;  and  the  same  f6K;t  has  been  noticed 
by  others.  The  great  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  base  of 
this  slope,  assisted  by  currents,  would  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  the  ejected  matters  on  that  side. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  cannot  stand 
serious  examination.  Stromboli  is  only  one  of  a  string  of  volcanic 
islands  (the  Liparis),  arranged  along  radiating  lines  evidently  mark- 
ing some  subterranean  fissures,  which  have  all  apparently  been  in 
eruption  within  Post-Tertiary  times.  One  of  them,  indeed  (Yulcano), 
has  been  several  times  violently  eruptive  within  the  historical  period, 
and  is  even  now  in  the  Solfatara  state  of  activity,  sending  forth 
volumes  of  acid  vapours  and  steam.  Last  autumn,  indeed,  a 
veritable  eruption  on  a  small  scale  broke  out  at  the  bottom  of  its 
immense  crater,  luckily  not  at  the  point  where  the  sulphur  and  borax 
works,  established  by  an  enterprising  Scotch  firm,  are  situated. 
It  would  need,  therefore,  a  very  strong  proof  to  lead  geologists  to 
believe  that  tne  action  of  Stromboli  is  essentially  different  in  its 
character  and  cause  from  that  of  the  other  ordinary  volcanic  vents  of  the 
series,  and  such  Mr.  Mallet,  as  has  been  seen,  fails  entirely  to  produce. 
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Although  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  explosions  of  Stromboli 
as  equable,  yet  they  do  not  by  any  means  oocur  at  precisely  similar 
intervals.  These,  though  usually  of  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  axe 
sometimes  prolonged  to  thirty  or  even  forty  minutes.  Nor  is  the 
violence  of  the  discharges  always  equal.  Accordii^  to  information 
furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  explosions  are  of  a 
more  violent  character  in  stormy  weather,  especially  in  winter ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition,  as  old  at  least  as  PUny,  that  they  forecast  the 
weather  for  some  days  to  come  by  the  condition  of  the  smoke,  t.«. 
the  steam-cloud  evolved  from  the  mountain.  I  long  since  (Yolcanos, 
ed.  1825,  pp.  53-4)  suggested  that  dianges  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  elastic  vapours,  enclosed  in  the  lava  within  and 
below  the  volcano,  might  produce  this  effect  Mr.  Mallet  declares 
this  to  be  "  impossible."  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  renounce  the  idea 
in  deference  to  his  arguments.  Bearing  in  mirkd  the  well-known 
fact — which  appears  to  afford  a  strong  parallel  to  the  ease  in  point 
— that  a  fall  in  the  barometer  is  accompanied  by  the  letting  loose  of 
the  elastic  vapours  confined  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  a  coal-mine  with 
such  violence  as  at  times  to  force  down  masses  of  rock  from  the  roof 
of  the  workings,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  within  or  below  the 
chimney  of  a  volcano  communicating  with  the  open  air,  similar  effects 
may  be  produced  by  the  same  cause.^ 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  volcano  is  at  some 
times  and  seasons  more  turbulent  than  at  others.  The  inhabitants 
assert  that  in  its  eruptions  of  greatest  violence  lava  is  occasionally 
discharged  into  the  sea  from  the  steep  face  of  the  great  rent  on  the 
north-west  side,  which  bears  the  local  name  of  the  Schiaiazza("the 
great  scar").  Hof&nann,  as  we  have  seen,  confirms  this  fact;  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  gives  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  island,  taken  by  his 
friend  in  the  year  1768  (see  Gampi  Phlegrsei,  plate  xxxvii.),  when 
a  violent  eruption  was  taking  place,  apparency  from  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  Sohiarazza.  Mr.  Mallet,  indeed,  doubts  that 
lava  can  ever,  in  recent  times,  have  been  emitted  by  Stromboli,  on 
the  ground  that  the  crater  must  have  been  first  filled  to  the  biim,  to 
enable  the  lava  to  overflow  it  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  bottom 
of  the  crater  being  much  lower  than  the  lowest  part  of  its  brim. 
Even  were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  quite  possible  and  consistent 
with  facts  which  I  am  about  to  notice,  that  lava  may  have  flowed 
into  the  sea  from  fissures  broken  through  the  bank  which  separates 
the  Schiarazza  from  the  lowest  hollow  of  the  crater.    Mr.  Mallet, 

^  The  attitnde  of  philosophical  caption  which  should  be  maintained  by  ns  with  r»- 

fird  to  8Uoh  questions  was  admirably  pointed  out  by  the  late  lamented  ProfeaMir 
hillips  in  the  foUowinip  passage : — **  It  is  a  common  belief  among  persons  who  do 
not  require  strict  proof  of  propositions  which  they  accept,  that  the  weather  has 
influence  on  such  phenomena  as  earthquakes  and  Tolcanos;  the  same  minds  may 
readily  admit  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather ;  and  thus  we  arriTe  easfly  at 
the  opinion  that  YesuYius  is  ^vemed  in  its  actiyity  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  On 
the  other  hsnd,  men  trained  in  exact  reasoning  are  apt  to  deride  such  notions  as  quite 
unworthy  of  inquiry.  Neither  of  these  conditions  of  mind  is  right,  when  the  problem 
is  one  like  that  of  Tolcanos,  for  which  a  just  solution  cannot  be  had  without  taking 
into  careful  estimation  all  the  known  forces  which  may  be  influential  on  tlie  epoch, 
duration,  and  intensity  of  the  effect."— rMnrtia,  page  169. 
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indeed,  himself  noticed  strings  of  lava  whicli  looked  like  dykes,  in 
the  face  of  the  great  rent,  but  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  are 
such,  considering  them  merely  long  flakes  or  ropy  portions  of  laya 
that  had  fallen  from  above.  The  fact  I  have  to  mention  in  support 
of  the  contrary  view  is  the  remarkable  one  mentioned  by  Spal- 
lanzani,  Hoffmann,  myself,  and  others,  that  besides  the  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  which  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  boiling  lava,  and 
whence  the  explosive  discharges  of  scoriae,  etc.,  take  place,  there  is, 
or  was  at  the  several  times  of  our  visits,  at  least  one  other  orifice, 
empty  to  all  appearance,  but  from  which  steam,  seemingly  dry,  is 
constantly  rushing  up  with  a  dull  roar  and  frequent  stifled  detona- 
tions. This  steam  must  proceed  from  lava  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  the  proximate  vent  only  a  few  yards  off,  with  which  it  is 
evidently  not  in  communication  for  some  distance  down.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  believe  that  other  openings  may  give  issue  to  lava 
at  a  still  higher  level  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  Schiarazza,  without 
the  crater  being  necessarily  filled  at  the  same  time.  Similar  facts 
have  been  often  recorded.  For  example,  M.  Deville  saw  on  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  in  1856,  two  contiguous  small  craters,  within 
one  of  which  a  pool  of  incandescent  lava  continually  bubbled  up, 
while  the  bottom  of  the  other,  at  a  lower  level  by  at  least  300  feet, 
was  empty ;  showing,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  extreme  localization 
of  the  ascending  lava  in  separate,  though  closely  adjoining,  fissures 
or  chimneys.  The  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  complete. 
Several  of  the  distinguished  observers  already  mentioned  have  de- 
scribed within  the  crater  of  Stromboli  a  number  of  additional  mouths, 
sometimes  amounting  to  seven,  and  discharging  either  steam,  stones, 
or  lava  streams,  and  acting  singly  or  in  concert.  In  short,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  like  that  of 
many  other  volcanos,  is  a  mere  crust  of  scoriform  lava  liable  to 
variations  both  in  its  level  and  in  the  number  and  character  of  its 
openings. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  attributing  to  Stromboli  any  mechanism  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  volcanos.  Its  activity  is  sluggish,  and  has  continued  for 
a  very  long  period.  But  this  is  a  phase  by  no  means  unexampled. 
The  volcano  of  Masaya,  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  has  been  in  a 
similar  condition  of  moderate  eruptive  activity  since  the  year  1529 
at  least,  (see  Volcanos,  1862,  p.  33),  discharging  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  minutes  jets  of  red-hot  lava  fragments  from  its  crater. 
Mr.  Squiers,  in  his  recent  work  on  Nicaragua,  confirmed  this  fact. 
Again,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  in  the  province  of 
Guatemala,  another  volcano,  Isalco,  has.  been  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  activity  since  1770,  in  which  year  a  cone  was  first  thrown 
up  on  a  plain,  and  has  been  growing  in  size  ever  since.  Mr. 
Squiers  represents  it  as  being  2,500  feet  high  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  its  explosions  as  regularly  recurring  at  intervals  of  twenty 
minutes.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  diary  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Chas.  Eden,  written  on  board  the  U.S.  Packet "  Guatemala,"  in  the 
gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the  year  1859,  which  I  have  now  before  me.    He 
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states  that  "  eruptions  take  pl&ce  from  this  volcano  at  intervals  of 
from  10  to  12  minutes ;  it  forms  therefore  a  heautiful  beacon  by 
night;  its  intermittent  fires  seem  like  some  colossal  revolving 
light."  Another  permanently  active  volcano  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  Kamtschatkan  group,  and  others  would  appear  to  occur  in  the 
New  Hebrides  and  several  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  Mallet's  suggestion,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Stromboli,  of 
a  geyser  beneath  an  active  volcanic  vent,  may  be  dismissed  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  well  as  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 
The  promulgation,  however,  of  this  strange  notion,  together  with  the 
arguments  adduced  to  support  it,  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  that 
I  was  justified,  when  commenting  on  Mr.  Mallet's  "theory  of 
Vulcanioity,"  in  saying  that  he  appeared  to  have  no  very  clear  or 
just  notions  upon  the  character  of  volcanic  action,  and  may  there- 
fore excuse  the  seeming  discourtesy  of  the  remark.  When  a 
physicist  of  some  reputation — and  I  am  far  from  denying  Mr. 
MaJlet's  claim  to  that  title  in  bis  own  sphere — ^produces  a  novel 
theory  of  great  pretensions,  which  is,  by  his  own  showing,  to 
upset  the  views  previously  held  by  all  geologists  on  the  subject, 
while  expressing  no  small  contempt  for  their  opinions  and  argu- 
ments, he  must  expect  his  own  views,  when  he  deals  with  geological 
facts,  to  be  closely  scrutinized  and  estimated  at  their  true  worth. 

n. — ^LiST  OF  Paueozoio  Fishes. 

By  W.  J.  Babxas,  L.R.C.P.  Loud.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

(Edited  and  ReviBed  hj  William  Davibs,  of  the  British  Museum.) 

PAXiiEONTOLOGY,  like  most  other  sciences,  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  students  since  the  first  pioneers  cleared  the  way  for 
inquiry  and  brought  the  fossil  remains  into  something  like  con- 
nected order.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  inquirers  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  immense  variety  of  fossil  remains  that  are  scattered  about  in 
museums  and  private  collections,  the  variety  being  now  so  great 
that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  one  person  to  study  the 
whole  of  them,  in  consequence  of  which  the  majority  of  students 
confine  themselves  to  the  fossils  of  one  formation  or  to  the  remains 
of  a  natural  order,  as  Invertebrata  or  Vertebrata.  Here,  again,  the 
application  of  a  number  of  investigators  to  one  distinct  branch  is 
bringing  a  further  increase  to  our  knowledge  in  that  branch.  Take 
the  case  of  fossil  fishes.  It  was  quite  possible  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  for  the  great  palaeontologist  Agassiz  to  describe  and  figure  what 
as  the  result  of  seventeen  years  of  dose  study,  was  then  known  of 
the  fossil  fishes  of  all  formations ;  but  the  stimulus  that  resulted 
from  the  publication  of  his  work  has  piled  up  the  list  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  so  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  ordinaxy 
palaeontologist  to  describe  them  all  now  in  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory way.  This  great  amplification  necessitates  inquirers  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  fish  remains  of  a  single  formation,  or  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  fish,  as  for  example,  the  teeth.  One  result  of 
this  disjointed  manner  of  collecting  is  that  a  number  of  fish  remains 
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are  discovered,  most  of  which  are  allowed  to  lie  undescribed  in 
private  collections,  and  those  that  are  named  and  recorded  are 
frequently  similar  to  others  (but  named  differently)  in  the  cabinets 
of  persons  in  other  localities  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  list  of  all  the  Palasozoic  fishes  that 
have  been  described  up  to  this  period  would  be  of  great  utility  to 
palaeontologists,  and  would  enable  any  future  discoverer  to  learn  at 
a  glance  what  species  had  already  been  found  belonging  to  the  genus 
of  his  supposed  new  fish,  and  before  he  gave  it  a  specific  name  it 
would  be  desirable  that  he  should  carefully  compare  it  with  all  the 
other  q)ecie8  of  that  genus.  Another  advantage  accruing  from 
such  a  list  is  that  one  would  be  enabled  to  see  immediately  what 
fishes  are  considered  PalsBOzoio  at  the  present  stage  of  palsBonto- 
logical  research.  If  similar  lists  of  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  fishes 
were  published  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  the  benefit  would  be 
still  greater,  for  they  would  show  what  genera  of  fishes  passed  from 
one  period  to  another.  These  are  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  for 
my  compiling  this  list ;  but  the  chief  object  is  that  I  desire  to  study 
the  teeth  of  all  Palseozoic  fishes  that  are  known  to  have  teeth,  and  it 
is  necessary  beforehand  to  ascertain  what  genera  and  species  have 
been  discovered.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  teeth  of  all 
the  fishes  named  below,  for  many  are  known  to  be  edentate,  others 
are  founded  upon  spines  alone,  some  on  sccdes,  shagreen,  or  other 
parts  of  a  fish,  the  teeth  of  which  have  not  been  discovered,  or  if  dis- 
covered, have  not  been  correlated  with  the  parts  enumerated. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  list  I  now  give  is  imperfect,  for  I  may 
have  overlooked  some  species  or  even  genera  contained  in  works  that 
are  to  me  inaccessible,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases 
the  same  fish  figures  under  two  or  more  names.  I  have  beea  as 
careful  as  possible  not  to  fall  into  this  error ;  but  the  literature  of 
fossil  fishes  is  so  exceedingly  scattered  and  scanty,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  learn  from  that  source  what  are  their  characters.  As  a 
further  precaution,  Mr.  William  Davies,  of  the  Geological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  kindly  corrected  and  revised  the  list, 
thus  rendering  it  of  far  greater  value  to  the  scientific  student 
of  fossil  Ichthyology.  In  this  state  it  is  placed  before  the 
readers  of  the  Geologioal  Magazine,  smd  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
after  the  careful  revision  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies, 
that  it  is  the  most  complete  list  of  Palaeozoic  fossils  that  has  as  yet 
been  published ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  similar 
complete  lists  are  issued  of  the  fishes  of  the  more  recent  eras.  When, 
in  examining  the  various  works  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ust,  I  have 
found  two  names,  one  of  which  was  considered  to  be  a  synonym 
of  the  other,  I  have  struck  one  of  them  out  of  its  supposed  genus  and 
placed  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  other.  For  example,  Cochliodus  striatus 
is  a  synonym  of  Xystrodw  striatus.  C.  striatus  was  first  named  by 
Agassiz,  but  a  subsequent  investigation  appears  to  have  led  him  to 
consider  that  it  was  not  a  good  species ;  he,  therefore,  divided  it 
into  two  species  having  the  generic  name  Xystradus.    Should  any 
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omissions  have  oocurred,  or  any  fish  given  below  be  known  to  be 
a  synonym  of  another,  and  not  a  good  speoies,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  such  errors  are  made  known  to  me  ;  and  if  neoeesary,  I  shall 
prepare  a  supplementary  list.  All  ihQ  synonyms  in  the  following 
list  are  set  further  in,  and  are  printed  in  smsJler  type  immediately 
below  the  true  name ;  the  generic  names  are  printed  in  capital  lettera 
of  two  sizes,  the  larger  capitals  denote  the  true  genus,  while  the 
smaller  capitals  distinguish  the  synonyms ;  all  the  species  are  printed 
in  italics. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  introduced  : — 

S.  Silurian ;  D.  DcYonian ;  C.  Carboniferous ;  P.  Permian. 

Ag.  Agassiz;  Asm.  Asmuss;  Be)T.  Beyrich;  v.  Bened,  yan  Beneden;  Blain.  Blain- 
Tille;  Buck.  Buckland;  Eg.  Egierton;  Eich.  Eichwald;  Etlir.  Etheridge;  Fiwh. 
Fischer;  Germ.  Germar;  Gieb.  Giebel;  Gold.  GoMAiss;  H.  &  A.  Haneock  aod 
Attbey;  H.  &  S.  Huiley  and  Salter;  Hux.  Huxley;  Keys.  Eeyserling ;  Eon.  da 
Eoniuck  ;  Lank.  Lankester ;  Mnstr.  Miinster ;  Hurcb.  Murcbison ;  Newb.  Nefw- 
berry ;  N.  &  W.  Newberry  and  Wortben;  Pand.  Pander  ;  Redf.  Redfield  ;  Boem. 
Boemer ;  Sedg.  Sedgwick  ;  8.  &  M.  Sedgwick  and  Murcbison ;  Traq.  Traqnair. 


C0N0D0NT8. 

AcoDUS  acutus^  Pand.  S 

crassus,  Pand.  „ 

erectuSf  Pand.  ,, 

planus,  Pand.  „ 

sigmoideuSy  Pand.  ,, 

ACONTIODUS  ^;'<2^l/«,  Pand.  „ 

latus,  Pand.  ,, 

triangularis^  Pand.  ,, 

Belodus  ^<w7/w,  Pand.  ,, 

Centrodus  comtexus,  Pand.  „ 

duplicalusy  Pand.  „ 

lineatusy  Pand.  ,, 

simplex,  Pand.  „ 

CoRDYLODUS  anguloius,  Pand.  „ 

roiundusy  Pand.  „ 

Ctenogn  ATH  us  Keyserlinni^  Pand. , , 

Murchisoni,  Pand.  ,, 

obliquus,  Pand.  ,, 

Vemeuilld,  Pand.  „ 

Drspanodus  aculus,  Pand.  ,, 

arcuatuSf  Pand.  „ 

fiexuosus,  Pand.  „ 

inJUxus,  Pand.  ,, 

obtususy  Pand.  ,, 

Gnatho  dus  mosquensis^  Pand.  , , 

Machairodus  awgwf/iw,  Pand.      ,, 

canaliculatusy  Pand.  „ 

dilatatusy  Pand.  ,, 

ensiformis^9xA,  „ 

inaqualis,  Pand.  „ 

incurvusy  Pand.  „ 

planus^  Pand.  ,, 

primcsvisy  Leidy  ,, 

rkombaideus,  Pand.  ,, 

soUduSy  Pand.  ,, 

Ol^£ODVS  acuminalus,  Pand.  „ 

inaqtudisy  Pand.  ,, 

lanceolatusy  Pand.  ,, 

pariUlehtSf  Pand.  „ 


Paltodus  bicostaiusy  Pand. 

canaliculatusy  Pand. 

obtususy  Pand. 

rotundaiusy  Pand. 

subaqualiSy  Pand. 

iruncaiusy  Pand. 
Prionodus  carinatusy  Pand. 

deganSy  Pand. 

sulcatusy  Pand. 

TuUnsiSy  Pand. 

ValborthHy  Pand. 
Prionognathus  JSrandtiiy  Pand 
SCOLOPODUS  aquiltUeraliSy  Pand. 

costaiuSy  Pand. 

quadratusy  Pand. 

semicastatus^  Pand. 

siriatusy  Pand. 

sublavisy  Pand. 

SELACHIANS. 

ACRODUS  FUmingianuSy  Kon. 

lateralis,  Ag. 
Anthropodontoides  BaiUsOt 

Barkas 
Amtliodus  cueullusy  N.  &  W.  ^ 

ndcronatusy  N.  &  W. 

minuiusy  N.  &  W. 

parpulusy  N.  &  W. 

palitusy  N.  &  W. 

robustusy  N.  &  W. 

sarcululusy  N.  &  W. 

dmUiSy  N.  &  \V. 

simplexy  N.  &  W. 

sulcatusy  N.  &  W. 
AspiDODVS  contf^utus^  N.  &  W. 

crenulatus,  N.  &  W. 
Asteroptychius  ornatus,  Ag. 

Portlockiy  Ag. 

simiamatuSf  M'Coy 
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ASTEROPTYCHIUS  triangularis^ 

[N.  &  W. 
AULACODUS  ohliquus^  Pand. 
Byssacanthus  arcuatuSf  Ag. 

Onchus  arvuaitu,  Ag. 
B.  crenulatusj  Ag. 
B.  diiaiaius^  Eicli. 

B.  ItnfiSj  Ae. 

Onchus  at'iaiaius,  Eich. 
Campodus  AgassizianuSf  Kon. 
Carcharopsis  Porilocki^  Ag. 
prototyptis^  Ag. 
semiarnatusy  M*Coy. 
Wortkeniy  Newb. 
ChaRACODUS  angulattu]  Ag. 

PSAMMODUS  comuiWf  Ag. 

C.  fuftea/usj  Ag. 
PsAMMODUS  comuius,  Ag, 

Cheirodus  lateralis,  Eich. 
Crratodus  lateralis,  Eich 
Chbirodus,  Jerv/ejetoi,  Paod. 
C.  pes-rana^  M'Coy 
Chilodus  ^nra/tf,  Gieb. 
tuberosusy  Gieb. 
Chomatodus  fl^if/j,  N.  &  W. 
angulariSf  N.  &  W. 
arcuatust  St.  John 
cinctus,  Ag. 
Hblodus  «>»c/mj,  M'Coy 
PsAMMODUS  ctncius^  Ag, 
Cclavatus,  M*Coy 

costatus,  N.  &  W. 
cuMlus,  N.  &  W. 
cUnticulatusy  M*Coy 
HSLODUS  denticulaius^  M'Coy 
C.  <//^a«J,  N.  &  W. 

gracillimus,  N.  &  W. 
linearis^  Ag. 
PsAMHODUS  linearis^  Ag, 
Hblodus  linearis^  M'Coy 
C.  loriformis,  N.  &  W. 

tnolaris,  N.  &  W.- 
multiplicatus,  N.  &  W. 
abliguus,  M*Coy. 
Hblodus  obliguus,  M*Coy 
C.pusillus,  N.  &  W. 

truncattis,  Ag. 
Petalodus  iruncatus,  M'Coy 
C.  venustus,  Leidy 

CLADACANTHUS/tfrOd&jrWJ,  Ag. 
CLADODUS  flr«/wj,  Ag. 

angulatus,  N.  &  W. 

basaliSy  Ag, 

canicus,  Ag. 

costatus,  N.  &  W. 

<f(/fer«f,  N.  &  W. 

^/«yvi«j,  N.  &  W. 
/rr«?jr,  N.  &  W. 

gracilis,  N.  &  W. 

^ra«///>,  N.  &  W. 

Hibberti,  Ag. 

^^A^d^i^Af/^",  Barkas 
C.  mirabilis,  H.  &  A. 
C.  ischypus,  N.  &  W. 

lanifundes,  N.  &  W, 

Ar/at,  M*Coy 
DBOAOB  II.— YOL.  I.— WO.  XIL 


Cladodus  magnifiats,  N.  &  W. 

C  marginatuSf  Ag. 

S  micropus,  N.  &  W. 

D  Milleriy  Ag. 

f»  mirabiliSy  Ag. 

.»  mortifeTy  N.  &  W. 

*'  occidentalisy  M.  &  H. 

»»  parvusy  Ag. 

6'  politusyl^.&yi. 

robustusy  N.  &  W. 

"  simplexy  Ag.                        D 

"  Hybodus  longi'amusy  Eich. 

•'  C.  spinosusy  N.  &  W.                       C 

»'  sUnopuSy  N.  &  W.              „ 

"  striatuSy  Ag.                        „ 
turritusy  N.  &  W. 

«xr^/«^,  N.  &  W. 

D  CocHLlODUS  compactusy  Ow.          „ 

»'  contortusy  Ag.                      ,, 

j;;  P6AMM0DUS  c<m/9r^Mr,  Ag.                ,, 

^  C.  <rw/flA«,  N.  &  W. 

»>  crasstiSy  N.  &  W.                „ 

»»  Icevissimusy  Newb.              ,, 

'»  «^^j/«,  N.  &  W                 „ 

»»  CoMPSACANTHUS  /tfWAf,  Newb.       „ 

»»  COPODUS  camuiusy  Ag.                    „ 

>»  PSAMMODUS  r^rWM/M^,  Ag.                        »> 

»'  C.furcatusy  Ag.                                 n 

"  PsAMMODUS  cornuius,  Ag.                  „ 

**  C.  lunulatusy  Ag.                               ,, 

»>  PsAMMODUS  comuius,  Ag.                  „ 

3t  C.  spaihulatus,  Ag.                           „ 

))  FSAMMODUS  cornuius,  Ag.                   „ 

»  CosciNODUS  Agassizity  Pand.          S 

>•  CosMACANTHUS  carbouarius, 

[M'Coy    C 

>>  Malcolmsoniy  Ag.               D 

"  Cricacanthus  Jonesiy  Ag.             C 

"  Ctenacanthus  abncrmisy  Gieb.    8 
angulatusy  N.&Vf.          C 

"  arcuatusy  Ag.                     ,, 

"  Bohftnicusy  Barr.                8 

"  *r«/«j.  Ag.                          C 

ICHTHYODORUUTHBS  brtvis,  BucU. 

,"  C.  costatusy  N.  &  W. 

„  crentUattiSy  Ag. 

»)  denticulatusy  M*Coy 

tt  distanSy  M*Coy 

II  gracillimusy  N.  &  W. 

i>  keterogymSy  Ag. 

II  kybodaidesy  Eg. 

II  majory  Ag. 

,1  ir/a>^  N.  &  W. 

II  minor 

rt  nodosusy  Eg. 

II  tmuistriaiusy  Ag. 

If  Ctenopetalus  serratusy  Ag. 

,,  Petalodus  **rr»/Wj,  Ow. 

•    Ctbnoptychius  sgrratus,  Ag, 

'  Ctenoptychius  aciculatusy 

','  [Barkas 

,,  cristatus,  Dawson 

„  euspidatusy  Ag. 

yy  dmticulatuSf  Ag. 

35 
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Ctenoptychius  marginalise  Ag.  C 

peciinaiust  Kg.  ,t 

Agbolodus  di'aJema,  Owen  ,* 

C.priscus,  Ag.  D 

radicans,  Ag.  C 

unilateralism  Barkas  ,> 

Cymatodus  oblongtis^  N.  &  W.  „ 

Dactylodus  digitatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

CTBNOPTYCHIU3  digiiatuSt  Leidy  „ 

C.  infUxus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

lobatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

princeps,  N.  &  W.  ,» 

Dbltodus  alaim,  N.  &  W.  „ 

angularis,  N.  &  W.'  „ 

angustus^  N.  &  W.  ,, 

eingulatus,  N.  &  W.  ,, 

complanaius,  N.  &  W.  ,, 

fasciattis,  N,  &  W.  ,, 

grandis^  N.  &  W.  ,, 

Z»f/wj,  N.  &  W.  „ 

rhomboideus^  N.  &  W.  „ 

ipatulaius,  N.  &  W.  ,, 

stdlatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

sublaviSf  A^.  >» 

Pjbcilodus  SublcSVtSt  Ag.  ,t 

paralUlus^  Ag.  „ 

D.  undulaius,  N.  &  W.  „ 
Deltoptychius  acuius,  Ag.  „ 

CocHUODUS  acufus,  Ag.  »* 

D.  gibbertduSf  Ag.  ,, 

CoCHUODUS,  Ag.          *  „ 

Drepanacanthus  anceps, 

[N.&W.  „ 

gemmatust  N.  &  W.  ,> 
sUllaius,  N.  &  W. 

DiCRENODUS  Okensis,  Rocm  „ 
DiMERACANTHUS  concentricus^ 

[Keys.    D 

DlMYLEUS  ^««/l,  Ag.  C 

PsAMHODUS  comufus,  Ag.  „ 

DiPLODUS  acinacis,  Dawson  ,, 

compressusy  Newb.  ^y 

duplicaius,  N.  &  W.  „ 

gibbosusy  Ag.  „ 

Plevracanthus  gibbosut,  Eg.  „ 

lavtsstmus,  Ag.  „ 

lavidensy  Kner  „ 

pfyckoduSf  Kner  it 

AoANODDS  apicalt'St  Owen  », 

unda/us,  Owen  », 

Pternodus  producius^  Owen  ,, 

OCHLODUS  crassttSf  Owen  it 

D.gradlis,  Newb.  ,| 

sncurvus,  N  &  W.  ,» 

/a/kr,  Newb.  ,, 

minutus,  Ag.  „ 

Dtttodus  divergienst  Owen  tt 

\i,  penetrans  ,, 

DiPRiACANTHUs/fl/rtf/I«j,  M'Coy  „ 

Stokesii^  l/i*^Coy  ,, 

EdESTES  Heinrichsiif  N,  &  W.  „ 

minor,  Newb.  „ 

vorax,  Leidy  ,| 

Erismacanthus  Jonesii,  M'Coy    „ 

Grtalodus  (?)  Ohionensis,  Safford  „ 

GijOSSODUS  marginatuSf  M'Coy  „ 


Gyracanthus  Alnwuensu,  Ag.  C 
ICHTHYODoauuTHKS  AlnwicenxtSy 

[Buck.  „ 

G.  duplicatusj  Dawson  >» 

fonnosuSy  Ag.  »> 

magnificus^  Dawson  „ 

obliquus,  M'Coy  i« 

ornatuSf  Ag.  >» 

tttberculatusy  Kg.  ,% 

MlTRODUS  quadricomisy  Owen,  „ 

Gyropristis  obli4ptus,  Ag.  P 

H  APLACANTHUS  tenuisulcotus,  Eich  D 

H.  marginalise  Ag.  »» 

Harpacodus  dentatusy  Ag.  C 

'Ctbnoptychius  deniaiusy  Ag.  » 

Helodus  angulatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

aniiquissintusj  Eich.  D 

appendiculatusy  M*Coy  », 

bi/artniSf  N.  &  W.  ,» 

carbonariuSf  N.  &  W.  „ 

compressusy  N,  &  W.  „ 

comadusy  N.  &  W.  ,» 

consolidatusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

crenulatusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

denskumaniy  N.  &  W.  „ 

deniiculatus,  N.  &  W.  ,» 

didymusy  Ag.  *» 

Glossodus  lingua-oovis,  M'Coy  tt 
H.  </jv/^«,  N.  &  W. 

gibberuluSt  Ag.  » 

PsAMMODUS  gibberulusy  Ag.  tt 
H.gibbosus,N.&yN. 

lavissimusy  Ag.  t> 

PsAMMODUS,  iavissimust  Ag.  n 

H. /wfojc,  N.  &  W. 

mammillariSy  Ag.  ,» 

miiratuSy  Ag.  ti 

w^iV,  N.  &  W.  „ 

obliquuSy  M*Coy  „ 

pUtteniay  N.  &  W.  .. 

/<»/«/mj,  N.  &  W.  „ 

n«/w,  M*Cov  It 

rugosusy  N.  &  W.  t) 

simplex,  Ag.  >t 

subteresy  Ag.  »f 

PsAMMODUS  subterei,  Ag.  .. 

H.  j«i^fl/«J,  N.  &  W. 

tuberculatuSy  Ag.  „ 

turgidus,  Ag.  »» 

PsAMMODUS  turgiduSy  Ag.  ,» 

H.  undulatusy  N.  &  W. 

HoLODUS  Kiprtjanffwiy  Pand.  D 

H0MACANTHUS;?7^A?Jltf,  N.  &  W.  C 

macrodusy  M'Coy  *, 

mkrodusy  M*Coy  „ 
rectus,  N.&Vf. 

iriangularisy  Eich.  D 

Hybodopsis  fVardi,  sp.  incd., 

[Barkas    „ 

Hybodus  earbonariuSy  Gieb.  t« 

DaoiesUy  sp.  ined.,  Barkas ,, 

ff.  j^.,  Barkas  »• 

Cladodus  mirabiiu,  H.  fc  A.  tt 
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Hybodus  Panderiy  Eich. 

H.  tuhcarinaiiu 
H.  vicinalis^  Gieb. 
LABODUS//a/f«j,  Ag. 

PsAMMODus  comuius,  Ag, 
L..  prototypus,  Ag. 

PsAMMODus  comuhts^  Ag. 
Lepracanthus  CoUi^  Eg. 
Leptacanthus 

Jenkinsoni^  M*Coy 
junceus^  M'Coy 
occidmialis^  N.  &  W. 
A*f««,  Ag. 
remotuSf  Eich. 
LiSTRACANTHUS  kystrix,  N.  &  W. 
LOPHODUS  variabilis,  N.  &  W. 
MACHaERACANTHUS/»-(W«/itf,  N. 

sukatiiSy  Newb. 
Mesogomphus  /MJ^wa,  Ag. 

PSAMMODUS  comuhu,  Ag. 
MONOPLEURODUS  Ohhtsoartmis, 
[Pand. 
MVLACODUS  quadrahis,  Ag. 

PSAMMODOS  comuhis,  Ag. 
Mylax  batoiiUs,  Ag. 

PSAMMODUS  comuiuSf  Ag. 

Naulas  suUa/us,  Ag. 
Nemacanthus  priseus,  M'Coy 
Odontacanthus  asterolepis 

'HiAiLCOiD^n  ^htli/er,  Ag. 
LoPHOLBPis  ScAmui/ii,  Pand. 
O.  crenatus,  Ag. 

Ctbnoptychius  crenahts,  Ag. 

O.  heterodon^  Ag. 

Onchus  curvahis,  Pand. 

compressusy  Eich. 

Deweyiy  Hall 

dubius,  Pand. 

falcatusy  Ag. 

hamatuSy  Ag. 

heterogyrusy  Ag. 

major,  Ethr. 

'  Murchisoni,  Ag. 

piicatus,  Ag. 

rA-Zkr,  Ag. 

semistriaius,  Ag. 

sublazfiSf  Ag. 

subuJaius,  Ag. 

j«/!fa/«j,  Ag.  „ 

ICHTHYODORUUTHBS  Brisioliensts, 

^  .      .  [Buck. 

O.  t^nutstnatuSf  Ag.  D 

tricarinatus,  Pand.  S 

Oracanthus  abbreviatus,  Newb.   D 

conHuens,  Ag.  C 

^*//m;  Ag.  „ 

ICHTHYODORUUTHXS  Curvicosiohit, 

^  [Buck. 

O.  Mf>i0r,  Ag.  „ 

pfiigeus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

pustulosus,  Ag.  „ 

vehistus,  Leidy  „ 

Orodus  angustus,  Ag.  ,, 

catenalus,  Ag.  „ 

cinctusy  Ag.  ,, 


PP 


Orodus  compressus,  M'Coy  C 

corrugatusy  N.  &  W.  ,, 

deganhdus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

^ii*^  Ag.  „ 

mamtnillaris^  N.  &  W.  „ 

minmculus^  N.  &  W.  „ 

minufuSf  N.  &  W.  „ 

mulHcarinatusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

omaius,  N.  &  W.  „ 

plicatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

porosusy  M*Coy  „ 

ramosus,  Ag.  „ 

iuberculaius,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Orthacanthus  cylindricusy  Ag.  „ 

PAL/EDAPHUSZ>«/»»i^«jw,  V.  Bencd  D 

insignis,  v.  Bened.  &  Kon.  „ 

Peltodus  ungmformis,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Peripristis  j«wKiVr«/afXf,  N.  &  W.C 

Ctsnoptychius  temicirculdris 

[N.fcW.  „ 

Petalodopsis  mirabilis,  Barkas  „ 

Petalodus  ^//i5pAi««««f,  Leidy  „ 

apicalisy  Barkas  ,, 

Ctsnoptychius  apicali*,  Ag,  „ 

macrwnu,  Ag.  „ 

Petalodus  deniatus.  Ovr.  ,, 

P.  «^/kf,  N.  &  W. 

destructor,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Hasttngsiay  Owen  „ 

P.  rhombus^  M'Coy.  „ 

cLcumxnaius,  Ag.  „ 

Cromatodus  €uuminaius,  Ag,  „ 

P.  tavissimus,  Ag.  ,, 

linguifer,  N.  &  W. 

margiftaiis,  Ag.  „ 

parvulus,  N.  $  W.  „ 

>?/iZw,  N.  &  W.  „ 

sulcatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

n.  sp.  Barkas  „ 

PETALORHYNCHUS/J^/ilflVflU,  Ag.  „ 

Pxtalodus  ptittacinuSf  Ag.  „ 

sagitiatui,  Ag,  „ 

P.  j/r/flAtf,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Petrodus  otm/kx,  N.  a  W.  „ 

occidentalism  N.  &  W.  „ 

patdliformis,  M'Coy  „ 

pustulosus^  N.  &  W.  „ 

PHYSONEMUSflrrKflAtf,  M*Coy  „ 
^;?Ar,  N.  &  W. 

subteres,  Ag.  ,, 

PiNACODUS  ^/AnVyrKT,  Ag.  „ 

PSAMMODUS  contutus,  Ag.  ,, 

p.  gOHOpltX,  Ag.  „ 

PsAMMODUS  cormUus,  Ag.  „ 

p.  sesamini,  Ag.  ,, 

PSAMMODUS  comuhts,  Ag.  „ 

Platycanthus  isoscdes,  M'Coy  „ 

Pleuracanthus  cylindricus,  Ag.  „ 

Frossardiy  Gaudry.  „ 

laciniatus,  Roem.  D 

minutus,  Ag.  C 
^/a««f,  Ag. 

porosus,  Eich.  D 

tuberctdatusy  Eich.  ,, 
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Pleurodus  afinis,  Ag,  C 

PiBCILODUS  ?  Eg,  „ 

p.  Rankinii,  Ag.  „ 
Pleurogomphus  aurictdatust  Ag. , 

PsAMMODUs  comufuSf  Ag.  „ 

PiBCiLODUS  aitformis,  M'Coy  „ 

angustus,  Ag.  „ 

Attheyif  Barkas  ',, 

convoluiusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

/(weolatus,  M'Coy  „ 

JofusH,  Ag.  „ 

P.  iransversus,  Ag,  „ 

P.  obliquus,  Ag.  „ 

omatus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

rossicuSf  Keys.  ,, 

rugosus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

POLYRHIZODUS  dentotus,  N.  &  W.  , , 

ZiJtf(;m;  N.  &  W. 

magnusy  M*Coy  ,, 

pofiticidus,  N.  &  W.  „ 

potvsuSf  N.  &  W.  „ 

puHlluSy  M'Coy  „ 

radkans^  Ag.  „ 

.  Petalodus  radicanSf  Ag.  „ 

fectuSt  Ag.  If 

P.  truncaius,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Prionocanthus  dubius,  Pand.  8 

Pristacanthus  marinus,  Eich  D 

Pristicladodus  dcnUUus^  M'Coy  C 

Goughii,  M*Coy  „ 

PRISTODUS/l/<:rt/l«,  Ag.  „ 

PsAMMODUS  angularis,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Goughii,  M*Coy  ,, 

obtusus,  Ag.  ,, 

porosus,  Ag.  „ 

reticulatits,  N.  &  W.  „ 

rhomboideusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

rK^j«j,  Ag.  „ 

P.  canaltculaiHS^  M'Coy.  „ 

P.  semicylindricusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

PsEPHODUS  magnusy  Ag.  „ 

CocHUODUs  motfi^wf,  Ag.  ,, 

Uklodus  planus^  Ag.  «, 

Ptychacanthus  dubiusy  Ag.  D 

sublavisy  Ag.  C 

Rabdacanthus  truncatusy  Pand.  8 

Rhymodus  iransversusy  Ag.  C 

PsAMUODUs  comutust  Ag.  „ 

RiNODUS  calceolusy  N.  &  W.  D 

Sandalodus  angustust  N.  &  W.  C 

carbonariusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

crassusy  N.  &  W,  „ 

grandisy  N.  &  W.  „ 

lavissimusy  N.  &  W.  ,, 

parvulusy  N.  fit  W.  ,. 

spaiulaiusy  N.  &  W.  „ 

Sphagodus  pristodoniusy  Ag.  S 

Sph  EN  acanthus  serfulotus^  Ag.  C 

Stenacanthus  nitidusy  Leidy  D 

Streblodus  CV?/«,  Ag.  ,, 

CoCHLIODUS  oblonguSf  Ag.  „ 

S.  Egertoniy  Ag.  ,, 

CoCHUODUS  oblongutyAg,  „ 

S.  oblongusy  Ag.  ., 

CoCHLIODUS  oblOHgUSt  Ag.  „ 

Strosipherus  indmtaius,  Pand.  S 


Strosipherus  i^et«r,  Pand.  S 

serrcUuSy  Pand.  •             '  „ 

Thelodus  parvidensy  ks.  „ 

Pachylbpis  GlabeTt  Pand.  „ 

cof^ahUf  Pand.  „ 

striaiuSf  Pan<).  „ 

CocLOLBPis  Awu,  Pand.  „ 

Schmidhi.  Pand.  ^ 

Goebelli,  Pand.  „ 

carinaiusy  Pand.  „ 

NosTOLXPis  striatuSy  Pand.  „ 

GoHPHODUs  uindelensisy  Pand.  ., 

TOMODUS  comtexusy  Ag.  C 

COCHLIODUS  m4in*x^>  Ag.  „ 

Trigonodus  «a;'(9r,  N.  &  W.  „ 

w/mTr,  N.  &  W.  „ 

Tristychius  arcuatusy  Ag.  „ 

wiwr  (?),  Portlock  „ 

WODNIKA  striaiuloy  Mnstr.  P 

ACRODUS  AUhaMstt\  Mnstr.  „ 

Strophodus  augustusy  Mnstr.  ,. 

artMaius,  Mnstr.  „ 

Xenacanthus  Deckeni,  Kner.  „ 

Orthacanthus  Decheniy  Goldf. 

Xystracanthus  arcuatuSyyiJk  ILC 

Xystrodus  angustusy  Ag.  „ 

CoCHLIODUS  sfriatus,  Ag.  ,« 

X.  occidenialisy  St.  John  „ 

striatusy  Ag.  »• 

COCHUODDS  sMahtSy  Ag,  „ 

RAYS. 

Byzenos  laiipinnatusy  Mnstr.  P 

BiCTKA  striaidy  Mnstr.  „ 

ACRODUs  larva,  Ag.  „ 

Janassa  angulatoy  Mnstr.  „ 

bitumifwsay  Mnstr.  ,, 

Trilobitbs  biiumtnasMSy  Sclilotli.     „ 

J.  compressuSy  Barkas  C 

J.  dicteay  Mnstr.  P  ■ 

Humboldtiiy  Mnstr.  „ 

Janassa  imbricatus,  H.  &  A.  C 

CuKAXODUs  ifmbruxUus,  M'Coy  ., 

J.  minutuSy  Barkas  „ 

Climaxodus  minuiuSy  Barkas  ,. 

J.  ovatuiy  Barkas  „ 

Climaxodus  ovahts,  Barkas  „ 

C.  lingua/orfMts^  H.  Sc  A.  „ 

Janassa  fingtta/ormit,  H«  fc  A.  „ 

J.  verfniformisy  Barkas  „ 

Climaxodus  vermiformis,  Barkas  „ 

Radamas  macrocephalusy  Mnstr.  ,« 

GANOIDS. 

ACANTHODES  BrontiUy  Ag.  „ 

Acamthobssus  Bronniiy  Ag.  » 

A.  coriaceusy  Eg.  „ 

graciiisy  Beyr.  P 

MiUhelliy  Eg.  D 

A.  antiguusy  £g.  » 

A.  PeacJiiiy  Eg.  „ 

ptisillusy  Ag,  „ 

sulcatusy  Ag.  C 

IVardiy  Eg.  »> 

ACANTHODOPSIS^^gTr/b«l,H.&A.    „ 

ACROLEPIS  acuiirostrisy  Ag.  „ 

angustttSy  Mnstr.  P 

aspcTy  Ag.  „ 

A.  StdgvoickiXy  Quenstedt 

Dunkeri,  Germ. 
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Palxoniscus  DuHkeri,  Genn.  p 

Gyrolepis  asper,  Ag.  „ 

AcKoi^EPis  rxscu/ptus,  Mnstr.  „ 

Falxouiscvs  exscuUfus,  Germ.  „ 

AcROLBPis  omaius,  Mnstr.  „ 

A.  giganUuSy  Mnstr.  „ 

Hopkinsi^  M'Coy  C 

HoLOPTYCHius  Hofkinsi,  M'Coy  „ 

HarUmensis^  Dawson  „ 

ifUermedius,  Mnstr.  P 

macroderma^  Eich.  D 

Murckisoniy  Fisch.  P 

Tbtraconolbpis  Murcktsont\  Fisch. ,, 

retkulatus\  Eich.  D 

rhotnbifera^  Eich  P 

ScdgwickUy  Ag.  „ 

PAX.SONISCUS,  Sedg. 

n.  sp.,  Aitkin  C 
Amblypterus  anconoachmodusy 

[Walker  „ 

A.  mpterygtus,  Ag.  „ 

Palaothrissum  euptetygitimj  Ag. 

A.  laUraliSy  Ag.  „ 

Palbothrxssum  iaieraUt  Ag* 

A.  /(O/mj-,  Ag.  „ 

Palkothrissum  ^/«)m,  Ag. 

A.  macropterusy  Ag.  ,^ 
Palaomiscum  macropierum,  Bronn. 
Palaothrissum  dorsale,  Ag. 

A.  nemopUruSy  Ag.  „ 

O^^rj*;  Ag.  P 

Portlockiy  Eg.  C 

punctatusy  Kg.  „ 

striaiusy  Ag.  ,, 
Amphicentrum  granulatufHy 

[Hux.  „ 

stnatunty  H.  &  A.  „ 
ARCHiEONECTES/«f/«jlfcr,  H.  V. 

[Mey.  D 

Archichthys  sulcidens,  H.  &  A.  ,> 

ASTERACANTHUS  sidetittSy  M.  &  H.  C 

ASTEROLEPis  Bokemicusy  Ban.  S 

concaUnaUiSy  Eich.  D 

AsTBROLEPis  mt'pufr,  Ag.  „ 

AcTiNOLBPis  iuberculaJuSt  Ag.  ,^ 

CHBLYOPHORUS/fM/MA>/Mf»  Ag.  ,, 

Ptbricrthys,  depressus,  Eich.  „ 

amcatenahts,  Eich.  „ 

A.  depressoy  Eich.  ,, 

Haninghausiy  Ag.  ,, 

Malfolmsoniy  Ag»  ,^ 

omatay  Eich.  ,, 

AsTBROLBPis  aficalist  Eich.  ,, 

^«0KitfM',  Ag.  „ 

granutaUiy  Eich.  „ 

speciosat  Eich.  „ 

Chblonxchthys  ^«mawM«VAg.  „ 

Ptbrichthys  Harderi,  Pand.  „ 

eUganSy  Pand.  „ 

CoccosTBUs  maximtts,  Ag.  „ 

A.  verrucosay  M'Coy  C 

AucHENASPis  Egertoniy  Lank.  D 

Aj/Zm,  Eg.  „ 

AuLACOSTEUS  oviJoTmiSy  Eich  „ 

Ptyctodus  unctnahu^  Pand.  „ 

A.  cockleariformisy  Eich.  „ 

Ptyctodus  obUquut,  Pand.  „ 

BOTHRIOLEPIS /Wtfjtf,  Ag.  „ 

Dbmdrodus  /avasMif  Eich.  ,, 


Glyptostbus  favoMy  Ag.  D 

BoTHRiOLEPis  omatay  Eich.  „ 

Glyptostbus  reticulaiusy  Ag.  „ 

Campylopleuron,  Hux.  C 

Catopterus  anguUHformis^  Redf.  P 

gracilis y  Redf.  ,, 

parvtilusy  Redf.  ,, 

^«^/ar;  Eg. 

Cephalaspis  Dawsoni  D 

Lnvisiiy  Ag.  „ 

UghibodUy  Lank.  ,, 

Z/^rf«;  Ag. 

Zy^-Z/r,  Ag.  „ 

SchrenJaiy  Pand.  8 

Cephalopterus  -fii^«,  Powr.  D 

Ceratodus,  Ag.  C 

Cheiracanthus  grandispinusy 

[M*Coy  D 

C.  lattralisy  M'Coy  „ 
/fl/iw,  Eg. 

micrdepubtusy  Ag.  ,, 

»M'iw?r,  Ag.  „ 

Murchistmiy  Ag.  ,, 

pulvendentusy  M*Coy  „ 

Cheirolepis  Cummingiay  Ag.  ^, 

C.  curius,  M'Coy  ,, 

C  po^kumusy  Eich.  ,, 

7Va/7/i;  Ag. 

C.  wA»4r,  M'Coy  „ 

macrocepkalus,  M'Coy  „ 

C.  «rfljpMj,  Ag.  „ 

Chelyophorus  primigemusy  Eich.  „ 

rdiculatus^  Ag,  ,, 

Verneuilliiy  Ag.  ,, 

Climatius  acutatusy  Eich.  „ 

scuHgeTy  Eg.  „ 

Brachyacanthus  »euitg€r.  Eg.  „ 

IcTiNOCBPHALUs  grunulotusy  Page 

C.  unnnaiusy  Eg.  ,, 

Hon  acanthus  arv«aAcf ,  Ag.  „ 

gracilis,  Eich. 
HYBdDUS  gracilis,  Eich. 

Cleithrolepis  granulatusy  Kg.  C  (?) 

Coccopeltus  Asmussiy  Pand.  S 

Ccx:cosTEUS  Agassitiiy  Barr.  „ 

carbofkxriusy  M'Coy  C 

cuspidaiusy  Ag.  D 

decipiensy  Ag.  ,, 
C.A»/itf,Ag. 

C.  mtcrwpondylusy  M'Coy  „ 

C.  trigonaspity  M*Coy  „ 

C.  iWi^m,  Ag.  „ 

oblongusy  Ag.  „ 

obtususy  Pand.  ,, 

primuSy  Barr.  S 

fusiUuSy  M'Coy  D 

C.  mi«*0r,  Miller  „ 

CiELACANTHUS  caudolisy  Eg.  P 

elegansy  Newb,  C 

dSngatuSy  Hux.  ,, 

gracHiSy  Ag.  P 

granulosus,  Ag.  „ 

HasmBy  Mnstr.  „ 

lepturusy  Ag.  C 

Munsteriy  Ag.  „ 
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CcELACANTHUS  omatuSy  Newb.  C 
PhUlipm,  Ag. 

robusius^  Newb.  „ 

COLONODUS  longidmst  M'Coy  „ 

striatulus,  M*Coy  „ 

CONCHlOPSis  exanthimaticus^  Cope,, 

JiliferuSt  Cope  ,, 

CONCHODUS  osirei/ormis,  M*Coy  „ 

plicatust  Dawson  ,, 

CoiiCHOVOVLK  gadiforme,l^et,  P 

Cricodus  incurvus,  Ag.  D 

Demdrodus  incurvuSf  Ow.  ,» 

PoLYPLOCODUS  incuTvuSt  Pand.  „ 

CHomeri,  Ag.  C 

Ctenodus  aUUus^  Ag.  „ 

asteriscuSf  Ag.  O 

ccncatmSf  Barkas  C 

cifrrt4g<UuSf  H.  &  A.  „ 

crisiatuSf  Ag.  «> 

degansj  H.  &  A.  ,t 

dlipticusy  H.  &  A.  „ 

imbriccUuSt  H.  &  A.  „ 

interruptusy  Barkas  ,, 

monocerus,  Barkas  „ 
Murchisanif  Ag. 

obliquus,  H.  &  A.  „ 

Saganodus  tfugqtuUiSt  Owen  ,. 

C.  obtzisust  Barkas  ,» 

octodorscUiSy  Barkas  „ 

cvaiusy  Barkas  ,» 

quadraiusy  Barkas  „ 

Robertsoniy  ks*  ,> 

tuberculaiusy  H.  &  A.  ,, 

n.  sp,  ined,t  Barkas  „ 

Cyathaspis  Banksii,  H.  &  S.  D 

Ptbraspis  Banksii,  H.  &  S.  »» 

C.  Symondsiy  Lank.  »> 
Cyphomalepis  Egertoni,  Pand.  8 
Cycloptychius  carbonarUiSy  Hux.  C 
Dendroptychius,  Hux.  „ 
Dendrodus  acutatusy  Pand.  D 

inJUxusy  Eich.  ,, 

Saurichtuyb  inftexMi  „ 

Dbndrodus  «^p»M>uiSn(J,  Owea  „ 

D.  te/w,  Gieb.  S 

latttSy  Owen  D 

D.  sirigaius,  Owen  «» 

D.  fftifufr,  Ag.  ,, 

Unuistriatus,  Ag.  „ 

DiCTYOPYGE  macruroy  Eg.  C(?) 

Catoptbrus  MnrrMfiw 

DiDYMASPis  Grindrodiy  Lank.  D 

DiNiCHTHYS  Herzeriy  Newb.  „ 

DiPLACANTHUS  crossispinus,  Ag.  „ 

gibbus,  M*Coy  „ 

gracilis^  Eg.  » 

Ictinocbphalus  grattMlaha,  Page   „ 

D.  longUpinuSy  Ag.  „ 

perarmatusy  M'Coy  „ 

siriaiulus,  Ag.  »» 

strtatuSy  Ag.  »» 

DiPLOPTERAX  a^MAT,  M'Coy  „ 

DiPLOPTBRUS  aMnist  Ag.  „ 

D.  Agassimy  M'Coy  „ 

DiPLOPTBRUS  Agamtir,  Traill  „ 


DiPLOPTERAX  A7«a/«,  M'Coy 

DiPLOPTBRUS  dorealist  Ag. 
D.  gr<uilisy  M'Coy 

DiPLOPTBRUS  gnxctliSf  M'Coy 
D.  meter olepidotuSy  M'Coy 

DiPLOPTBRUS  macrvc^pkaluSf  Ag. 
DiPTERUs  macroUpidohts^  S.  fell. 
DiPLOPTBRUS  carbonariusy  Ag. 

RoberUoniy  Ag. 
DiPTERONOTUS  cyphuSy  Eg. 
DlPTERUS  arenaefuSy  Eich. 
glabeTy  Pand. 
maerolepidatusy  Sedg.  & 

[Mur. 
marginalisy  Pand. 
Ctbmodcjs  margtnaUs,  Ag. 
D.  Murckisoniy  Pand. 

pleUycephaluSy  Pand. 
P0LYFHRACTU8  plaiycepkalus,  Ag. 
D.  radicOuSy  Eich. 

Ctbnodus  radiahu,  Eich. 
IVarikn,  Ag. 
D.  serratuSy  Eich. 

DiPTBRUs  Ktyserlingiij  Pand. 
Ctenodus  fteyserlingti,  Ag. 
sernUuSf  £icli* 
D.  fy*bercu/atusy  Pand. 
Ctbnodus  parvtUus,  Ag. 

D.  Vemeuilleiy  Pand. 
'    DoRYPTERUS  Hoffmanuy  Germ. 

Elonichthys  fnwxiifwj,  Gieb. 
Germariy  Gieb. 
/<?z«r,  Gieb. 
pdHgeruSy  Newb. 
EuCEPHALASPis  Agossmij  Lank. 
Cbphalaspzs  Agatsnii 

E.  ojr^,  Lank. 
Zy^//^  Ag. 

Cbphalaspis  LyelU,  Ag. 
E.  /%^,  Lank. 

Pcwridy  Lank. 
Cbphalaspis  Lyellu  Ag. 
EUKERASPIS /«jA«/j^fen«,  Ag. 
ScLBRODDS  pusiulifemsy  Ag. 
Plbctrodus  mirahilis^  Ag. 
pletoprisits,  Ag. 

EuRYLEPis  ^7w««/i«/wx,  Newb. 

ovoideusy  Newb. 

tuberculcUuSy  Newb. 
EURYNOTUS  crenaUts,  Ag. 

fimbriattUy  Ag. 
EuRYSOMUS  meururusy  Young 

Platysomus  macTwnw,  Ag. 
EUTHACANTHUS  CUriUSy  PoWT. 

degansy  Powr. 
gracUiSy  Powr. 
grandisy  Powr. 
MaeNkoliy2o\n, 
Ganorhynchus  fr««faw«tf,Traq. 
Globulodus  eUgansy  Mnstr. 
Glyptolepis  mieroUpidaiuSy  Ag. 
^r^,  Eich. 
G.  UpiopUrus,  Ag. 
G.  quadraiusy  EidL 

G.  elegnmSf  Ag. 
GLYPTOLiBMUS  KinmUrdty  Hux. 
GLYPTOPOMUS  Mi«KT,  Ag. 
Platygnathus  iiin»^,  Ag. 


C? 

P 
D 
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GOMPHOLEPIS  Panderiy  Barr.  S 

Graptolepis  ornatus^  Ag.  C 

Gyrolepis  maximust  Ag.  „ 

Rankinei,  Ag.  ,, 

Gyroptychius  angusius,  M'Coy  D 

diplopierotdes^  M*Coy  ,, 

HEMicYCLASPiSi^«r^iij£wi;  Lank.  „ 

Cbphalaspis  Murchisoni,  '£.%.  „ 

omahtSf  Eg.  „ 

Heterosteus  furynotus^  Asm.  „ 

leihyosauroides^  Kutorga  „ 

H.  convextiSf  Asm.  ,, 

gracUior^  Asm.  „ 

ffueckn,  Asm.  „ 

inggns,  Asm.  „ 

iniiiaiisy  Asm.  ,, 

Kutorga,  Asm.  ,, 

secundariuSf  Asm.  ,, 

HoLACANTHODES^/7«/£f,  Beyrich  P 

HoLASPis  serkeus.  Lank.  D 

HoLOPTYCHius  Andersoni,  Ag,  „ 

H.  FlemtMgtif  Ag.  „ 

Yi./alcatust  Ag.  C 

Garneri,  Mm'ch.  ,, 

giganteusy  Ag.  D 

Gyrolepis  giganieusy  Ag.  „ 

HoLOPTYCHius  Americanus,  Leidy  ,, 

H.  Murchisoni,  Ag.  „ 

nobilissimusy  Ag.  ,, 

Omaliusiiy  Ag.  ,, 

Portlocki,  Ag.  C 

princepSy  M'Coy  D 

saurotdes,  Ag.  C 

Sedgwicki,  M'Coy  D 

striatuSf  Ag.  C 

HOMOSTEUS  caiaphraciusy  Asm.  D 

formossissimus^  Asm.  „ 

/o/W,  Asm.  ,, 

ponderosust  Asm.  „ 

HOMOTHORAX  Flemingii^  Ag.  „ 

HOPLOPYGUS  Binmyi,  Ag.  C 

ISCHYPTERUS  Agossuu,  Redf.  P 

y9//iW,  Redf.  „ 

Palaoniscus  /mJ/us,  Ag.  ,, 

mactvpferus,  Redf.  „ 

I.  /o/W,  Redf.  „ 

Pauboniscus  Zit/itf,  Redf.  ,, 

Eu&YNoTUS  ienuiceps,  Ag.  „ 

I.  macropterusy  Redf.  „ 

ovatuiy  Red£  „ 

IsODUS  leptogfuUhus^  M'Coy  „ 

Lamnodus  Hporcatus,  Owen  D 

Dbwdrodus  biporcaha,  Owen  „ 

L.  hfistatusy  Ag.  „ 

L.  Panderiy  Ag.  ,^ 

Dbndkobus  kasiahts,  Owen  „ 

eomprgssMS,  Owen  „ 

L.  sulcatus,  Ag.  „ 

Macropetalichthys  Agassigii, 

[Meyer  C 

Manni,  Newb.  „ 

AoAssiCHTHYS  JlfaHftt\  Newb.  „ 

M.  raphddolabisy  Norwood  „ 

Sullivanti,  Newb.  „ 

Agassichthys  SullivanH,  Newb  „ 

Megalichthys,  Ag.  „ 

Cbntrodus  acuiutt  Gieb.  , 


CBNTRODUSf/ria/M/«tf,M'Coj  C 

Megalichthys  coccolepisy  Young  „ 

falccUus,  Ag.  „ 

Hibbtrtiy  Ag.  ,, 

Ganolodds  sicula,  Owen  „ 

M.  niaxUlaris,  Ag.  ,, 

priscus,  Ag.  D 

Apbpodus  priscust  Leidy  Q 

M.  rugosusy  Young  „ 

tubercukUuSy  Barkas  ,, 

Menaspis  armatay  £ich.  D 

Mesolepis  scalafisy  Young  C 

Wardiy  Young  ,, 

Myriolepis  Clarkeiy  Eg.  „  ? 

Ommatolampes  ^/^-4ztffl/flV,  Fisch.  „ 

Oniscolepis  dentatusy  Pand.  8 

magnusy  Pand.  „ 

Onychodus  Hopkinsiiy  Newb.  C 

Orognathus  conidensy  Ag.  „ 

Orthognathus  f^^«/<>jx«,  Barkas  „ 

OSTEOLEPis  arenatusy  Ag.  D 

^/•«/i>,  M*Coy  „ 

Fischeriy  Eich.  „ 

'  Mboauchthys  Fiiheri^  Eich.  „ 

O.  inUrmediuSy  Eich.  „ 

Stioholbpis  OtPtfMu;  Pand.  8 

MBLTTTOif  albpib  tf/p^fu,  Pand.  ,, 

Dasylbpis  Keyserlinzii^  Pand.  ,, 

DiCTYOLBPis  Bronnity  Pand.  „ 

O.  »ffl>r,  Ag.  „ 

macrolepidotusy  Ag.  „ 

microlepidotusy  Ag.  ,, 

nanus,  Eich.  „ 

OSTEOPLAX  ^(7Xttf,  M*Coy.  C 

PALiBONiscus  .<<^^j»V,  Kirkby  P 

AgassisHy  Redf.  C 

Albertiy  Jackson  ,, 

0//^,  Kirkby  P 

angustusy  Ag. 

aniipodeuSy  Eg. 

arcuatusy  Eg. 

Beaumontiy  Eg. 

BlainvUUiy  Ag. 

Palsothrissum  inetquuobumy  Blain, 

panmmy  Blain. 

P.  Brainardi 

carinaiusy  Ag. 
catopterusy  Ag. 
caudaiusy  Hecker 
comptusy  Ag. 
Palaothrissubc  Mdt^MM,  Sedg. 
macrocepMalum,  Sedg. 


C(?) 


CftP^ 

p 
c 


.  costaiusy  Eich. 

d^hrusy  Eg. 
Duvemoyy  Ag.  „ 

Egertoniy  Ag.  „ 

Ganacrodus  katiula,  Owen  ^ 

.  el^ansy  Sedg.  r 

Paljbothrissum  elegans,  Sedg.         » 
.  ehngatusy  Troschd  C 

Frialebeniy  Ag.  P 

Pauboniscum  Frieslebense,  Blain. 
Pauboniscus  megacepkalusy  Germ. 
Palaothrissum  FriesUhensey  Blain. 
macrvcephaiwm.  Blain. 
bUnnoidtiy  Hall. 
<>Mr^M<Z93M««,  Hnot. 
atuilobum,  nuot. 
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Paubotbrissuv  vulgafissimum,  Ag. 

Clupba  Lametkerit't  Blain. 

AcciPKNSKR  dthtmtnosus,  G«nn. 

IcHTHYOLiTHBS  et'slebeusUt  Schcnluer 

PALiEONiscus  Gelberii,  Goldf.  C 

gibbus^  Troschd  „ 

glaphyrus^  kg.  P 

gracUis,  N.  &  W.  C 

HancocHy  Atthey.  „ 
kablUuB^  Geinitz.  ? 

lepidufusy  Ag.  C 

hngissimusy  Ag.  P 

macrophthalmus,  Ag.  „ 

macropomusy  Ag.  „ 

Paubothrissum  gigas^  Ag.  „ 

P.  magnus,  Ag.  „ 

Paubothrissum  magnum^  Blain. 

Pauboniscus  megacepkaius,  Kurtze. 

P.  minutuSy  Ag.  C 

Paubothrissuh  minuium,  Ag.  „ 

P.  tnonensisy  Eg.  m 

nanuSf  Eich.  P 

obliquus,  Hecker.  „ 

opisthopierttSy  Troschd  C 

omatissimusy  Ag.  ,, 

arnatusy  Mnslr.  P 

cvatusy  Redf.  '  C 

pdtigerusy  Newb.  ,, 

pygTfuztts^  Meyer.  P 

RtHssiy  Hecker.  ,, 

Robisoniy  Hibb.  C 

Schm/kiniy  Fischer.  P 

scuiigerusy  Newb.  C 

speciosusy  Mnstr.  P 

stricUuSy  C 

strwlahiSy  Ag.  „ 

Sisckurowskiiy  Fisch.  P 

Trachblacanthus  Stschurowskti  ,, 

P.  tmuicaudusy  Troschel  C 

tuberculatusy  Eich.  P 

variansy  Kirkby.  ,, 

VrcUislaviensiSy  Ag.  i, 

^(7//!su;  Ag.  C 

Wardiy  Hux.  ,, 

Pamphractus  ^m/^j^m;  Ag.  ,  D 

Parexus  incurvusy  Ag.  „ 

falcaiusy  Powr.  ,, 

Pb?lorhina  anthracinay  Cope  C 

PHANEROPLEURON^M^/rJtffffjHux.D 

Phlebolepis  eUganSy  Pand.  S 

Phyllolepis  concentricuSf  Ag.  D 

Portlockiiy  Ag.     •  C 

tenuissimusy  Ag.  D 

Placothorax  AgassitUy  Meyer.    „ 

paradoxus y  Ag.  „ 

Platy(5NATHUS  Jamesoniy  Ag.  „ 

Criastolbpis  clathrahtSy  Eich. 

V,  pawidensy  kg.  „ 

Platysomus  Althaustiy  Mnstr.  P 

hiarmiaiSy  Eich.  P 

circularisy  N.  &  W.  C 

declivusy  Ag.  „ 

Fischtriy  Amd.  P 

Forsteriy  H.  &  A.  C 


Platysomus  Ftildaiy  Mnstr.  P 

gibbosusy  Ag.  C 
Stromatbus  giSSasMS,  Blain. 
angulahu.  Germ. 

Rhombus  minory  Scheuchzer  ^^ 

diluvianta  mawr,  Wolfinlk 

P.  inttrmediuSy  Mnstr.  P 

macrurusy  Ag.  „ 
Uroptbryx  tinJulahu,  Ag. 

V.parvulusy  Ag.  C 

parvus,  Ag.  P 

rhcmhusy  Ag.  ,» 
Stromatbus  major,  Blain. 
JCnomif  Cxem. 
Rhombus  dt'/uvumut  wtaj'or,  Wolfuth 

P.  rohindusy  H.  &  A.  C 

striatusy  Ag.  P 
Uroptbryx  ttriatus,  Ag. 

Plectrolepis  rugosusy  Ag.  C 

PODODUS  ^a/f^A«J,  Ag.  M 

PSAMMOSTEUS  armatuSy  Ag.  D 

Placostbus  arenatus,  Ag.  „ 

Cheirolbpis  spUndems,  Eich.  »• 

LoPHosTBUs  super^us,  Pand.  S 

Oniscolbpis  semtus,  Pand.  „ 

crenulaius,  Pand.  ^ 

V.granulaiusy  M'Coy  C 

maandrinusy  Ag.  D 

Placostbus  maandHHus,  Ag.  „ 

Microlbpis  /«;^<4i^a,  Eich. 

exilut,  Eicb. 

CTBNACAZ>rrHUs  serrulatus,  Ag.  D 

omaius,  Eich.  D  &  C 

V.paradoxusy  Ag.  „ 

PSAMMOLBPIS  fatvdoXMSt  Ag.  „ 

ScLBROLBPis  aecoraiusy  Eich. 

P.  undulatusy  Ag.  „ 

Placostbus  undulatusy  Ag.  „ 

Crbirolbpis  MM«'/ii/«m/Rr,Eich.  ,. 

P.  ifermicularisy  M*Coy  C 

Pl'ERASPls  Crouchiiy  Salter  D 

MUchdliy  Powrie  „ 

rostratusy  Ag.  „ 

Cbphalaspis  roshti/us,  Ag.  ,, 

Ptervhthys  arauUuSy  Ag.  „ 

cancriformisy  Ag.  „ 

cdlulosuSy  Pand.  ,, 

comutusy  Ag.  ,, 

hydrophilusy  E^.  „ 

Pamphractus  hydropktlus,  Ag.  „ 

P.  /fl/SKJ,  Ag. 

nuurocephalust  Eg.  „ 

Wfl/VTT,  Ag. 

Astbrolbpis  majoTy  Eicn.  „ 

P.  Jlfl^Zm;  Ag. 

oblongusy  kg.  „ 

productusy  Ag.  „ 

quadratuSy  £J^.  ,, 

striatuSy  ,y 

testudinariusy  kg.  „ 

Pygopterus,  Bonnardiy  Ag.  C 

Bucklandiy  Ag.  ,, 

Greenockiiy  Ag.  ,, 

HumboldtUy  Ag.  P 

Palxotbrissum  Mi^fMCMP*,  BUin. 

Esox  eislebensisy  Blain. 

P.  Jamesoniy  Ag.  C 

/O/MJ,  Eg. 

ptandibularis,  Ag.  P 
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P.  seoftcus,  Bronn. 

Saukopsis  scoii'cta,  Ae. 

Neuroptbryx  mandtfuiaris,  Ag. 
Rhizodovsis  granu/atuSj  Ag. 

HoLOPTYCHius  granulaiuSf  Ag, 
R.  sauroidiSt  Williamson 

DiTTODOS  parallelust  Owen 

Ganalodus  Craggesit,  Owen 

Characodus  coH/eriuSt  Owen 

Gastrodus  praposiiusy  Owen 
Rhizodus  angustus. 
ferox^  Owen 
gractlis^  M*Coy 
R.  HarcUngi^  Dawson 
Hibbertiy  Owen 

HOLOPTYCHIUS  HibberHt  Ag. 
R.  lanceiformis^  Newb. 

MiOGANODUS  loMi'aris,  Owen 
R.  lancifer^  Dawson 

occidentalism  N.  &  W. 
Porilockif  Ag. 
Rhomboptychius,  Hux. 
Rytidolepis  Qucnsiedlii,  Pand. 
Saurichthys  Indicusy  Kon. 
ScAPHASPis  comtibicuSf  M*Coy 

S.  Dunensis.  Roem. 

Ptbraspis  Dunensis^  Hux. 

Arciwotbuthis  DunensiSf  Roem. 
S.  ^«^M 


Scaphaspis  Lloydii,  Ag.  D 

Cbfhalaspm  Lloydii,  Ag,  „ 

Lewtsii,  Ag.  „ 

Ptbraspis  Lloydiiy  Kner  „ 

S.  LudensiSy  Salter  ,» 

Ptbraspis  Ludensit^  Salter  ,, 

S.  rectus y  Lank.  >» 

Pteraspu  Lewtsii  ,, 

S.  truncatus,  Hux.  ,» 

Ptbraspis  truncatust  H.  fc  S.  » 

ScHiDiosTEUS  mustclemisy  Pand.  S 

Sclerocephalus  Hduseri^  Goldf.  C 

Strepsodus  sauroidesy  Hux.  „ 

HoLOPTYCBius,  sauroides,  Ag,  „ 

Ganalodus  undatusy  Owen  •    » 

Thyestes  verrucosus^  EicK  D 

Cbphalaspis  fwrnMcofstf,  Eich.  » 
Odontodus  RoodzikulUnsisy  Pand.  3 

Toi.YPBLEPis  undulatus,  Pand.  „ 

TRACHYLEPisy^»<?ji«,  Pand.  „ 

Triplopterus  Pollexfeniy  M*Coy  D 

Triptbrus  PolUxfeniy  M'Coy  „ 

Tristychopterus  al<Uus^  Eg.  „ 

URON£MUS/<^a/»J',  Ag.  C 

magHUSf  Traq.  „ 

Urosthenes  a«x/y-a//j,  Dana  '  „(?) 

Zenaspis  Sa/weyi,  Lank.  D 

Cbphalaspis  Satweyi,  Er.  „ 

asterolepiSf  Mux.  ,» 


List  of  Works,  etc.,  in  which  References  to  the  above  Fishes  occur. 


A.GASSIZ.     Poissons  fossiles. 

—  Poissons  du  Vieux  Gr^- Rouge. 
Barkas.  Coal-Measure  Palaeontology. 
BucKLAND.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
Dawson.  Acadian  Geology. 

De  Koninck.    Description  des  Ani- 

maux  fossiles. 
EiCHWALD.    Lethsea  Rossica. 
GiEBEL.  Fauna  der  Vorwelt. 
King.  Permian  Fossils. 
Lyell.  Student's  Elements  of  Geology. 
M*CoY.  British  Palaeozoic  Fossils. 
Miller.  Footprints  of  the  Creator. 

—  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

—  Popular  Geology. 
Morris.  British  Fossils. 
Munster.    Beitrage   zur  Petrefacten- 

kunde. 
Murchison.  "  Siluria." 

—  Silurian  System. 

Owen.  Dental  Characters  of  Genera 
and  Species  of  Coal- Measure  Fishes 
and  Reptiles. 

—  Odontography. 

—  Palaeontology. 

Pander.  Monographic  der  Fossilen 
Fische  des  SUurischen  Systems  der 
Russich-Baltischen  Gouvemements. 

—  Ueber    die    Placodermen     des 
Devonischen  Systems. 

—  Ueber  die  Ctenodipterinen  des 
Devonischen  Systems. 

Pander.  Ueber  die  Saurodipterinen, 
Dendrodonten,  Glyptolepiden  und 


Cheirolq)iden    des    Devonischen 

Systems. 
Pictet.  Traits  de  Pal^ntologie. 
Portlock.  Geological  Report  of  Lon- 
donderry and  Tyrone. 
American  Journal  of  Science. 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nat.  History. 
English  Mechanic. 
Geologist. 

Geological  Magazine'. 
Geological  Survey  of  Illinois. 
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m — ^On    TIkONBMUS  MAGNUS,   A  NkW  FoSSIL  FiSH   PBOM  TH*  COAXr- 
MfASUBES   OF  AmDItIB,   LaN ABKBHIKX. 

By  B.  H.  T&4QT7A1&,  M.D. 

THE  specimen  (No.  37,958  of  the  British  Mnseam  Collection), 
winch  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  is  from  the 
Blackband  Ironstone  of  Airdrie,  and,  I  understand,  firom  the  same 
bed  which  yielded  the  first  known  specimen  of  Aadhracosamrws 
Btuidli.  The  fossil  is  unforttmately  very  imperfect,  though  it  dis- 
plays a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  a  large  fish  lying  on  its 
right  side.  Both  the  head  and  the  caudal  ext^mily,  howeyer,  are 
gone,  nor  is  the  ventral  margin  shown ;  but  the  line  of  the  back  is 
pretty  nearly  intact,  and  is  seen  to  be  bordered  by  the  long  dorsal  fin 
characteristic  of  Phaneropleuron  and  of  Uronemus.  What  remains  of 
the  body  shows  a  confused  mass  of  ribs,  spinous  processes,  and  inter- 
spinous  ossicles,  compressed  against  a  groundwork  of  what  aze 
apparently  large  and  very  thin  rounded  scales.  The  specimen, 
measuring  15^  inches  in  length,  by  5^  inches  in  breadth  at  its  broadest 
part,  presents  thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  abdominal,  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  caudal  region  of  a  fish,  which,  when  entise,  most 
have  been  in  all  probability  more  than  two  feet  long. 

ScoUb, — From  the  manner  in  which  these  are  squeezed  together,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  their  size  and  shape ;  to  judge 
from  their  lines  of  growth,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
cyoloidal,  or  perhaps  acuminate-cyoloidal,  like  those  of  Bkizod^jfsiU^ 
and  to  have  been  of  considerable  size.  On  some  parts  of  the  fossil 
impressions  of  portions  of  their  attached  surfaces  may  be  seen,  and 
these  show  very  fine  close  lines  of  growth,  crossed  by  stiU  more  delicate 
radiating  striaa,  and  places  occasionally  occur  where  the  concentric 
lines  cease  and  only  the  radiating  ones  remain.  What  one  is  tempted 
to  consider  the  external  surface  of  the  scales  shows  a  very  beauttful 
and  exceedingly  minute  granulation,  often  passing  into  a  ^<b  granular 
striation,  by  the  granules  becoming  arranged  in  parallel  rows.  But 
whether  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  actual  external  ornament  of 
the  scale,  or  with  internal  stmcture  only,  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  from 
the  want  of  the  counterpart  of  the  specimen,  and  from  the  extreme 
delicacTfr  of  the  parts  in  question. 

Internal  skeleton. — A  mass  of  rtbs,  rather  confused,  is  seen  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  specimen,  and  extends  for  about  6  inches  bade 
Each  rib  is  stout,  pretty  strongly  curved,  enlarged  at  its  head,  nearly 
cylindrical  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  but  getting  laterally  flattened 
towards  its  termination,  though  in  no  case  is  the  extreme  point  seen. 
The  most  entire  rib  on  the  specimen  measures  2J  inches  along  its 
curvature,  and  2^  inches  directly  from  head  to  ventral  extremity, 
while  its  diameter  at  one-third  of  its  length  below  the  head  is 
.^  inch.  A  very  delicate  groove  is  seen  in  many  instances,  extending 
down  from  the  head  for  a  little  distance  near  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
body  of  the  rib.  An  internal  tubular  cavity,  filled  with  white  carbon- 
ate of  limC;  is  seen  to  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  some 
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ribs  whose  inner  structure  has  been  laid  open.  Of  spinous  processes, 
some  are  seen  of  course  scattered  among  the  ribs  in  the  ixsmi  of  the 
specimen,  and  where  the  ribs  cease  posteriorly,  the  skeleton  is  repre- 
sented by  %  pretty  confused  mass  of  spines  and  interspinous  bones. 
As  to  the  spinous  processes  themselves,  their  remains  are  too  much 
broken  and  jumbled  together  to  allow  of  any  description  of  their 
form,  or  of  that  of  the  vertebral  arches  from  which  they  spring. 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  strong  and  powerful,  and  some  of  their 
fra^ents  measure  1^  inches  in  length  by  \  inch  in  diameter ;  they 
are  also  hollow,  with  an  internal  tubular  cavity  filled  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Many  inierspiw}w  hones,  or  fin-supports,  occur  scattered 
about,  these  are  laterally  flattened,  expanded  at  both  ends,  and  narrow 
in  the  middle ;  some  of  them,  varying  from  f  to  1  inch  in  length, 
are  seen  isolated  and  well  defined  in  form,  lying  opposite  the  portion 
of  the  dorsal  fin  shown  iu  the  specimen,  but  none  in  actual  contact 
with  it. 

Dorsal  fin. — This  commences  distinctly  to  be  seen  at  6  inches  from 
the  front  of  the  specimen,  and  thence  extends  back  for  the  whole  of 
its  length ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  actual  commencement  is  seen. 
The  portion  of  the  fin  exhibited  is  10^  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  near  its  commencement,  attaining,  however,  a  breadtii  of  two 
inches  posteriorly.  The  fin  consists  of  very  numerous  closely  set 
rays,  converging  towards  their  attached  extremities  into  small  sets 
of  8  or  4,  apparently  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  original 
individual,  though  unfortunately  the  actual  proximal  commencement 
of  the  rays  is  not  dearly  shown.  Their  direction  is  very  oblique  to 
the  dorsal  margin  of  tiie  body,  and  this  obliquity  increases  the 
further  back  we  go,  till  in  the  broad  part  of  the  fin,  behind  where 
the  dorsal  margin  falls  away  towards  the  tail,  it  is  such  that  each 
ray  must  have  attained  4  inches  in  length.  Towards  their  extremi- 
ties the  rays  are  seen  to  have  split  up  into  very  minute  divisions, 
with  distinct  though  proportionately  distant  transverse  articulations. 
No  transverse  articulations  occur,  however,  in  the  first  part  of  their 
length,  varying  from  1^  inches  in  the  front  of  the  fin  to  2^  inches 
in  the  longer  rays  behind. 

Conclusion. — The  fish,  whose  fragmentary  remains  have  been  just 
described,  evidently  belongs  to  a  new  species ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  evidence  as  to  the  genus  to  which  it  ought  to  be  referred  is  by 
no  means  complete,  as  the  specimen  shows  no  head,  nor  any  fins 
except  a  portion  of  the  dorsaL  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  family  Phaneropleurini,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  safer  to  refer  it  to  the  Carboniferous  genus  Uronemus, 
Agass.,  than  to  any  other.  The  only  other  species  of  this  genus 
which  is  as  yet  known  is  the  Uronemus  lobaius,  Agass.,  of  the  Burdie- 
house  Limestone,  a  very  small  fish,  none  of  the  known  specimens  of 
which  have  exceeded  7  inches  in  length.  I  propose  then,  provision- 
ally at  least,  to  bestow  upon  the  fish  from  idrdrie  the  specific  name 
of  Uronemus  magnus. 
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lY.  —  DXSOBIPTIONS    OT    NsW    COBALS    FBOM    THE    GaBBONIVKSODB 
LlMESTOKK    OF    SCOTLAND. 

By  Ja8.  Thomson,  1?'.G.S. 
G«rr.  Memb.  B.  See.  ScL  Lihge,  Belgium. 

(PLATE  XX.) 

HAYING  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  oollecting  and  studying 
the  corals  of  Sie  Mountain  Limestone  of  Scotland,  I  propose, 
in  the  present  communication,  to  describe  some  of  the  new  species 
which  have  come  under  my  notice.  Some  of  these  were  discoyered 
in  a  thin  bed  of  shale  &om  five  to  nine  inches  thick,  which  overlies 
the  low  post  of  limestone  in  Tream  Quarry,  near  Beith,  Ayrshire.  In- 
deed, this  horizon  throughout  Great  Britain  may  be  safely  said  to  be  the 
zone  in  which  simple  corals  existed  in  greater  abundance,  and  at- 
tained greater  dimensions,  than  in  any  ol^er  section  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone.  There  are  a  few  forms  found  in  the  upper  members  of 
the  period.  So  far,  however,  as  my  investigations  have  gone,  these 
are  limited  both  in  genera  and  species ;  and,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  all  more  or  less  simple  in  their  organizatiozi.  It  is 
not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  stiati- 
graphical  arrangement  of  beds,  or  clasctification,  or  diBtribution 
of  the  different  genera  or  species.  That  will  form  matter  for 
a  memoir,  in  which  I  hope  to  delineate  not  only  the  almost  im- 
perceptible gradation  from  one  species  into  another,  but  also  the 
persistent  modifications  that  occur  between  the  different  genera. 
Indeed,  those  modifications  are  so  constant,  that  it  often  becomes 
dif&cult  to  say  where  one  genus  begins,  and  its  next  ally  ends.  This 
is  a  result  that  can  only  be  safely  attained  by  examining  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  specimens,  all  of  which  must  be  sectioned  with 
great  care.  From  my  own  personal  observations,  assisted  by  my 
friends,  I  shall  be  able  to  note  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the 
genera  and  species  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Such  a  memoir 
is  a  great  desideratum ;  and  it  can  only  be  prepared  from  personal 
investigation  and  examination  of  sections.  Only  thus  can  we  ascer- 
tain in  what  condition  the  genera  and  species  are  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  intend  giving  brief  descriptions  of  some  new 
genera  and  species  which  I  I^yb  discovered.  Some  of  these  have 
been  noticed  in  my  Eeports  on  the  investigations  into  the  Mountain 
Limestone  Corals,  in  the  Beports  of  the  British  Association.  And 
here  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, shown  in  their  making  money  grants  to  assist  me  in  my 
investigations. 

Family:   CYATHOPHYLLID-S:. 
Tribe :  Eodophtllksia. 
I  Genus :   BodophyUum, 
Oeneric  characters. — Oorallum  cylindro-conical,  usually  tall,  fre- 
quently from  eight  to  ten  inches  long;    curved,   and  presenting 
well-marked  accretion  ridges,   Epitheca  thin  and  smooth.   Calice  cir- 
cular, shallow,  and  slightly  everted.  Septa  thin,  numerous,  and  formed 
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by  well-developed  thin  lominad  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length 
from  the  inner  margin;   while  in  the  outer  margin  they  become 
single  and  flexuous.     Columellarian  boss  dome-shaped,  and  slightly 
raised  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  primary  septa,  and  clasped  by  ^ 
sub-convolute  ridges. 

I  have  established  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  a  group  of  corals 
which  I  discovered  many  years  ago  in  Tream  quarry,  and  in  Poneil 
Water,  near  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire.  The  passage  from  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  to  maturity  or  an  average  size,  in  this 
genus,  presents  some  interesting  details.  In  the  earlier  stages  the 
septa  are  bounded  by  a  thick  epitheca,  and  the  dissepiments  that  fill 
up  the  interseptal  spaces  are  sparsely  developed.  (See  PI.  XX.  Figs.  3 
and  da.)  The  septa  are  also  thicker  than  they  are  in  a  more  mature 
coral,  or  until  they  become  more  cylindrical  in  outline.  Then  they 
become  thinner  and  more  flexuous  towards  the  outer  margin,  and  an 
increase  of  dissepiments  is  observed.  In  a  young  coral  the  lamellss 
are  sub-convolute,  and  fold  round,  clasping  the  rotund  boss  that  fills 
up  the  centre  of  the  calicular  cavity.  (§ee  PI.  XX.  Fig.  3.)  It  is 
l&e  an  unexpanded  rose-bud,  from  which  I  take  the  generic  name. 
But  increase  in  size  shows  the  lamellss  less  convolute,  and  presents 
an  aspect  similar  to  the  petals  of  a  rose  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ex- 
pansion. They  stretch  across  the  centre  space,  and  become  less  con- 
volute. In  an  average-sized  coral  the  lamellaa  pass  across  the  centre 
of  the  calice  at  various  angles,  thus  presenting,  when  exposed  in  a 
transverse  section,  an  almost  confused  mass  of  cellular  structure. 

In  a  mature  specimen  the  coral  presents  a  uniformity  of  thickness 
for  six  to  eight  inches  of  its  length,  is  more  or  less  marked  with  con- 
strictions, and  exhibits  a  corresponding  diminution  or  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  the  dissepiments  which  fill  up  the  interseptal 
spaces.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  PL  XX.  Fig.  1. 

Bodophyllum  Craigianum,  Thomson,  sp.  nov.  PI.  XX.  Fig.  1  and  la. 

Specific  characters, — Corallum  oylindro-conical,  very  tall,  curved, 
and  marked  with  broad  accretion  ridges.  Calice  circular,  slightly 
everted,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Columellarian  boss  rotund, 
slightly  raised  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  primary  septa,  and 
crowned  with  sub-convolute  lamellae.  Septa  numerous,  straight, 
thin,  and  formed  by  distinct  lamines  for  two-thirds  of  their  length 
from  the  inner  margin.  There  they  become  single  and  flexuous ; 
— ^there  are  88  primary,  and  an  equal  number  of  secondary.  The 
latter  pass  inwards  from  the  epitheca  for  about  one  line  in 
length ;  they  then  bend  and  become  attached  to  the  primary  septa. 
Each  is  laterally  united  by  numerous  minute  angular  dissepi- 
ments. Central  area  eight  lines  broad,  formed  by  sub-convolute 
plates. «  Fossula  with  two  short  septa  in  it,  these  are  bound  to 
the  central  mass  by  two  plates  passing  into  it  In  a  longitudinal 
section  no  columellarian  line  is  seen  passing  down  the  centre,  as  in 
some  closely  allied  forms.  A  series  of  lamellar  plates  passes  down- 
wards at  various  angles  for  a  short  distance,  and  are  laterally  united 
by  concave  dissepiments.    The  intermediate  area  is  filled  in  by 
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oonyex  plates;  while  the  outer  area,  or  interseptal  spaoes,  is  filled  up 
with  minute  convex  dissepiments.  Convexity  upwards  and  outwards. 
•  This  coral  equals  in  size  what  has  been  termed  Zephrentis  eyUn- 
driea,  and  has  even  been  classified  as  such.  If,  however,  sections 
are  made  and  examined,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  excluded  from  all 
existing  genera.  It  is  dedicated  to  that  indefatigable  explorer  of 
Ayrshire  fossil-beds,  and  excellent  geologist,  Mr.  Robert  Craig. 
He  has  uniformly  aided  me  by  assiduously  laying  aside  many  speci- 
mens which  otherwise  would  have  been  buried  in  the  quany  d6bri8» 
and  I  beg  to  offer  him  my  thanks  for  all  his  kindness. 

Height  of  corallum  10  in. ;  diameter  of  calioe  2  in.  Position 
near  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  in  a  thin  bed  of  shale, 
in  Tream  Quarry,  near  Beith,  Ayrshire. 

BodophyUum  Slimonianutn,  Thomson,  sp.  nov.  PL  XX.  Fig.  2. 

Specific  characters. — Corallum  cylindro-conical,  curved,  with  small 
accretion  ridges.  Calice  circular.  Septa  44  primary,  which  at  their 
inner  margin,  and  for  half  their  length,  are  more  or  less  clavate, 
and  cellular.  The  septa  on  the  outer  half,  passing  to  the  wall,  are 
thin  and  flexuous,  with  an  equal  number  of  long,  slender  secondary 
septa  which  pass  inwards  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  primaiy 
septa.  Each  is  laterally  united  by  numerous  angular  dissepiments. 
The  fossula  has  three  short  septa  in  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  endotheca 
of  the  central  mass  passes  into  it.  The  specimen,  being  only  a 
fragment,  does  not  warrant  me  in  giving  more  details;  but  the 
davate  termination  of  the  primary  septa  clearly  excludes  it  from 
any  known  species. 

Height  of  corallum  unknown;  diameter  of  calice  2  in;  5  lines; 
diameter  of  columellarian  space  1  in.  The  specimen  was  found  at 
Brockley,  Lesmahagow,  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  by  Mr.  Robert  Slimon,  Surgeon.  He  has  long  and 
carefully  worked  out  the  geology  of  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire. 
To  him  I  owe  the  use  of  the  specimen,  and  I  dedicate  the  species 
to  him. 

BodophyUum  simplex,  Thomson,  sp.  ncv.  PI.  XX.  Figs.  3  and  do. 

Specific  characters, — Corallum  turbinate,  curved.  Calice  mode- 
rately deep  and  circular.  Columellarian  boss  rotund,  alld  crowned 
with  sub-convolute  lamell».  Septa  not  very  well  defined — ^the 
specimen  being  imperfect,  I  have  no  data  to  determine  exactly  their 
number  and  arrangement.  The  epitheca  and  septa  are  eroded  away 
on  the  concave  side  by  atmospheric  agencies.  K,  however,  these 
details  are  wanting,  we  are  compensated  by  having  the  columeUarian 
boss  exposed  to  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coral,  and  this 
enables  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  form,  and  of  the  ajrange- 
ment  of  the  lamelliB.  It  is  rotund  in  outline,  and  resembles  an 
nnexpanded  rose-bud. 

Height  of  corallum  about  If  in.  The  coral  is  found  at  BrodUey, 
Lesmahagow,  in  a  band  of  shale  interstratified  between  thin  beds  of 
Limestone,  and  is  associated  with  numerous  other  corals. 
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BodophyUum  PhiUtpsianum,  Thomson,  sp.  nov.  PI.  XX.  Fig.  4. 

Specific  characters. — Coralluin  turbinate,  short,  and  marked  with 
small  accretion  ridges.  Calice  circular,  moderately  deep.  Columel- 
larian  bo^  rotund,  slightly  raised  above  the  inner  margin  of  the 
primary  septa,  and  crowned  by  sub-convolute  lamellae.  Septa 
numerous,  60  primary,  exhibiting  well-marked  lamina  near  their 
inner  margin,  where  they  are  fusiform,  and  curve  gently  towards 
the  fossula,  or  from  left  to  right  There  is  an  equal  number  of 
secondary  septa,  which  pass  inwards  from  the  wall  for  about  two 
lines.  There  they  bend  and  become  united  to  the  primary  septa. 
Each  are  laterally  united  with  numerous  angular  dissepiments,  which 
fill  up  the  interseptal  spaces. 

Height  of  corallum  2  in. ;  diameter  of  calice  1  in.  and  11  lines. 

This  species  di£fers  from  Bod,  Craigtanum  in  its  turbinate  form, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  central  boss,  and  in  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interseptal  dissepiments. 

Poaition, — Found  in  a  thin  bed  of  shale  overlying  the  low  post 
of  Limestone  in  Tream  Quarry,  near  Beith,  Ayrshire. 

I  dedicate  this  species  to  the  late  Prof.  John  Phillips,  F.B.S., 
as  an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  his  uniform  urbanity  and 
kindness,  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  Section  C.  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  British  Association. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 

Rodophyllitm  Craigianum, 
Fio.  1.    The  usaal  appearance  of  a  lon^tadinal  section, 
la.  A  transrerse  section,  natural  sue. 
Podophyllum  Slimonianum. 

2.  A  transverse  section,  natoral  size. 

Podophyllum  timplex. 

3.  Corallnm  with  epitheca  and  septs  eroded  away,  exposing  the  oolumel- 

larian  boss. 
8a.  A  transrerse  section,  natural  size. 
Podophyllum  Philliptianum. 

4.  A  transverse  section,  natural  size. 


asroa?iOES    o:f    nsjis^^oiias- 


I. — ^Bbpobt  on  thb  Physical  Chabaoter  and  Essotjboes  or 
GiFFSLAND.  By  A.  J.  Skene  and  B.  Bbouoh  Smtth.  8yo. 
pp.  66.     (Melbourne,  1874.) 

THIS  is  an  Official  Eeport,  made  by  the  Surveyor-General  and  the 
Secretary  for  Mines,  to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Casey,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Agrioullure  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  writers  describe  the  general  physical  features  of  Gippsland, 
the  soils,  timber,  the  rivers  and  l&es.  The  lakes  '^are^foU  of 
interest  Occupying  extensive  but  shallow  depressions  in  the  great 
tract  of  level  Tertiary  country  (which  has  its  limits  on  the  north 
as  fiEkr  as  JKangaroo  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Mitchell,  on  the 
west  in  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Trobe,  and  on  the  east  at  Bam  Head), 
these  waters  may  be  regarded  as  similar  to  the  pools  that  are  left 
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in  the  saodB  when  the  tide  has  receded.  The  laws  which  govern 
the  flux  and  re-flux  of  tides  do  not,  however,  govern  these.  The 
waters  have  not  diminished  nor  drawn  back.  The  land  has  risen. 
.  The  lakes  are  being  gradually  filled  with  mud  and^sedimeait; 
and  every  year,  with  the  advance  of  settlement,  the  worlrof  filling 
up  will  proceed  more  rapidly." 

The  principal  geological  features  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
sections.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
district  Osmiridium  has  been  collected  in  small  quantities  near 
Stockyard  Creek.  Gold  is  being  actively  worked :  while  silver,  tin, 
oopper,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  manganese,  molybdenum  and 
iron  are  met  with  in  places. 

I[. A  Skktch  of  the  Geology  op  the  Isle  of  Man.    By  Johk 

HoBNB,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.     (Trans. 
Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  part  3,  1874:.) 

THIS  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
geology  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  After  indicating  the  previous 
literature  on  the  subject,  the  writer  briefly  refers  to  the  Silurian 
rocks,  which  may  be  of  Lower  Llandeilo  and  Lower  Oaradoc  age. 
Beds  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series,  which  series, 
as  developed  in  Scotland,  they  resemble  in  lithological  characters. 
The  Carboniferous  Limestone"  series,  forming  three  groups,  is  next 
described ;  and  then  follow  descriptions  of  the  igneous  rocks.  The 
glacial  phenomena  of  the  Isle  prove  that  it  has  been  overflowed  by 
glacier  ice.  According  to  Mr.  Home,  the  Till  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  Scotch  Till,  and  he  observes  abundant  evidence  of  a 
strange  intermingling  of  foreign  rocks  in  it,  which  must  have 
travelled  from  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

HI. ^Li  Tterodactylus  Kochi  du  MusfiK  Tetlee.    Par  Dr.  T.  C. 

Winkler.     (Haarlem,  1874.) 

AMONG  the  important  additions  obtained  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Teyler  Museum,  is  a  tolerably  perfect  specimen  of  a  Ptero- 
dactyle,  from  the  Lithographic  Stone  of  Bavaria,  which  has  been 
fully  described  by  the  indefatigable  Curator,  Dr.  Winkler,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Archives  of  the  museum. 

The  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation  of  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  has  enabled  the  author  to  carefully  compare  them  with  the 
bones  of  those  species  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  it ; 
these  are  the  PL  micronyx,  von  Meyer ;  Pt  spectahiltB,  von  Meyer  ; 
PL  Meyerif  Miinst. ;  and  the  Pt.  Kochi,  Wagner.  In  P.  nu'cronysr 
(described  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  same  Archives,  1870),  the  metacarpal 
equals  in  length  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  metatarsals  are 
small,  the  first  is  longer  than  the  three  others,  even  than  the  fourth ; 
in  this  specimen  the  metacarpal  bones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  metatarsals  are  even  longer  and  thicker.    This 
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Bpecimen  differs  from  P.  spectabilU  in  the  length  of  the  head  and  of 
the  metacarpal  and  fore-arm  bones,  and  from  P.  Meysrij  which  has  a 
short  headi  a  neok  proportionally  strong,  with  the  fore-arm  and 
metacarpal  of  equal  length.  The  P.  XbcAt  possesses  an  orbit  pro- 
portionally small,  with  &ie  bony  circle  composed  of  smooth  plates ; 
the  dentition  extends  far  back,  the  neck  is  e&ort  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  the  metacarpal  and  the  fourth  phalanx  of  the  long  finger  are  * 
of  equal  length,  and  the  fore-arm  is  longer  than  the  tibia.  All  these 
characters,  and  some  others,  are  found  in  the  specimen  described  by 
Dr.  Winkler ;  but  although  all  the  parts  are  smaller  than  the  typical 
form,  they  are  only  relatively  so,  and  hence  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
young  individual  of  the  P.  Kochiy  Wagner. 

In  alluding  to  the  small  osseous  piece  which  is  seen  in  this  speci- 
men at  the  carpal  end  of  the  bone  of  the  right  fore-arm,  Dr.  Winkler 
reiterates  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed  in  his  de- 
scription of  P.  micronyx,  in  the  ArchiveSy  vol.  iii.  faso.  i.,  1870,  that 
this  piece  is  an  ossified  tendon,  with  which  Prof.  Quenstedt  agrees, 
and  not  a  bone  (Spannknochen)  for  extending  the  membrane,  as 
thought  by  some  of  the  German  palsaontologists  who  have  studied 
the  structure  of  Pterodactyles. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  specimen  is  the 
alleged  discovery  by  Dr.  Winkler  of  undoubted  traces  on  the  stone 
of  the  membranous  integument,  the  expansion  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  greatly  elongated  ulnar  finger  of  the  fore-limb,  indica- 
tions of  which  membrane  had,  however,  been  observed  in  a  specimen 
of  P.  crassipes,  described  by  Hermann  von  Meyer,  which  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  Teyler  Museum. 

Dr.  Winkler  further  remarks  that,  from  an  examination  of  the 
cast  of  a  specimen  of  BhamphorhynchuSy  from  Eichstatt,  purchased 
for  Yale  College,  Massachusetts,  the  original  possessed  not  only 
the  membranes  entire,  but  also  the  tail  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
membranous  expansion.  J.  M. 

IV. — The  Bengera  Diamond  Field.    By  A.  Livibsidos.   8vo.  pp.  11. 
(Sydney,  1873.) 

AN  account  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Australia  is  first  given, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Mudgee  diamond-workings  is  pointed 
out.  The  diamonds,  occur  in  outliers  of  an  old  river-drift,  which 
occurs  at  varying  distances  from  the  river,  and  at  heights  of  40  feet 
or  so  above  it.  These  outliers  are  capped  by  beds  of  basalt,  hard 
and  compact,  and  in  some  cases  columnar ;  the  drift  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  agate,  flinty-slate, 
shale,  sandstone,  with  coarse  sand  and  clay.  The  minerals  associ- 
ated  with  the  diamond  are  enumerated.  No  diamonds  have  been 
found  in  the  river-bed  except  in  places  where  the  diggers  have  dis- 
charged the  drift  into  the  river  when  washing  for  gold. 

The  Bengera  district  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  at 
Mudgee,  the  diamond-bearing  deposits  are  situated  in  a  kind  of 
basin  or  closed  valley,  and  running  into  the  valley  are  various  spurs 
of  basalt  which  apparently  cover  portions  of  the  drift    The  relatioa 
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of  the  basalt  to  the  drift  has  however  not  yet  been  proved  in  the 
Bengera  district,  but  sbonld  the  drift  pass  under  it,  the  known 
diamond-bearing  area  will  be  greatly  increased.  Up  to  the  present 
time  all  the  diamonds  have  been  found  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
surface,  in  fact  just  at  the  grass  roots.  In  no  case  have  the  work- 
ings been  carried  to  greater  depths  than  two  or  three  feet ;  in  some 
parts  examined  the  drift  itself  is  not  thicker  than  that.  Mr.  Liver- 
sidge  describes  in  detail  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  drift,  or 
"wash-drift,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  miners.  The  list  of  gems, 
stones,  and  other  minerals  accompanying  the  diamond  includes  the 
following: — Tourmaline,  Zircon,  Sapphire,  Topaz,  Garnet,  Spineile, 
Quartz,  Brookite,  Titaniferous  iron.  Magnetic  iron-ore.  Wood-tin, 
Gold,  and  Osmiridium.  H.  B.  W. 


I. — Geoloqioal  Sttrvbt  op  Canada.     Palsozoio  Fossiia.     VoL 
IL   Part  L    By  E.  Billings,  F.G.S.     (Montreal :  August,  1874) 

THIS  part,  consisting  of  144  pages  of  descriptive  text,  with  nume- 
rous woodcuts  and  ten  lithographed  plates,  contains  descriptions 

(1)  of  fossils  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  Gttspe, 

(2)  of  new  species  from  the  Primordial  rocks  of  Newfoundland,  (3) 
of  the  genus  and  Canadian  species  of  Stricklandinia,  (4)  of  fossils 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Arisaig,  Nova  Scotia,  and  (5)  notes 
on  the  structure  of  the  Crinoidea,  Cystidea,  and  Blastoidea.  The 
first  section  is  preceded  by  a  short  geological  notice  of  the  Ga^ 
series  of  rocks,  which  comprise  7000  feet  of  Gaspe  sandstones,  with 
interstratified  arenaceous  and  oalceoreous  shales  with  plant-remains, 
underlain  by  2000  feet  of  the  Ga8p6  limestones  with  intercalated 
shales,  these  limestones  being  classed  in  descending  order  as  Devo- 
nian, Passage-beds,  and  Upper  Silurian.  The  fossils  are  chiefly 
Biachiopods  and  Lammellibranchs,  with  some  few  Gasteropoda, 
mostly  all  obtained  from  the  Upper  or  Devonian  beds.  The  Primor- 
dial rocks  of  Newfoundland  are  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of 
about  6000  feet ;  the  upper  500  feet,  constituting  Bell  Island,  hold  a 
peculiar  group  of  fossils,  the  exact  age  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined; they  consist  ofLtngula,  Cruziana,  and  Fucoids,  referred  to  the 
genus  Eophyton,  which  in  Sweden  has  only  been  found  below  the 
Paradoxides-beds.  Below  the  Bell  Island  beds  there  are  about  2000 
feet  of  unfossiliferous  strata,  except  Fucoids.  These,  with  the  Bell 
Island  rocks,  may  represent  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lingula-flags. 
They  are  immediately  underlain  by  about  2000  feet  of  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  holding  fossils  which  prove  them  to  be  of 
the  age  of  the  Lower  lingula-flags  or  Menevian  group  of  Salter  and 
Hicks  (p.  69).  Fossils  are  abundant  but  imperfect,  including  Agrau' 
los,  Faradoxides,  Anopolenus,  with  other  Trilobites,  and  Iphidea,  a 
new  genus  of  Brachiopods. 

Under  the  article  on  Stricklandinia  the  generic  characters  are  con- 
sidered and  compared  with  Pentamerus,  and  six  species  noticed,  two 
of  which,  8.  iSalteri,  8.  meUssa,  are  new  and  from  the  Anticosti  or 
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LlandoTerj  group.  The  fossils  of  the  Arisaig  rocks  {Upper  Silurian) 
include  descriptions  of  twenty  new  species,  referred  to  Orthonota, 
Ooniophoray  Cfirammysia,  and  a  new  genus  PteroniteUay  differing  in 
the  arraugement  of  the  hinge-structure  from  Avicula  and  Pterinea. 

Many  of  the  genera  of  the  older  Palaaozoic  bivalyes  require  careful 
reconsideration,  in  order  to  establish  more  well-defined  characters, 
and  this  Mr.  Billings  partly  expresses  as  regards  Or^onota,  Sari- 
guinoUtes,  and  Ooniophera,  which  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  each 
other,  so  that  references  to  these  genera  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
provisional. 

The  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  Crinoidea  and  allied  families 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  contribntion  to  this  volume, 
and  although  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
1869-70,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  1870-71,  are  repro- 
duced here  as  part  of  the  Survey  work.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
Mr.  Billings  has  given  considerable  attention,  both  in  the  Decades 
1,  3, 4,  of  Canadian  Organic  Bemains,  1858-9,  and  other  publications. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  palsBontologists 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  as  to  the  position  of  the  oral,  anal,  and 
ambulacnd  apertures  in  the  Palaoozoic  Crinoids,  Mr.  Billings  retain- 
ing the  opinions  he-expressed  three  years  ago,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
present  article  without  alteration,  which  comprises  the  position  of 
the  mouth  in  relation  to  the  ambulacral  system,  the  structure  of 
Cadaster,  Pentremites,  and  Nncleocrtntu,  on  the  theory  that  the 
ambulacral  and  ovarian  orifices  are  the  oral  apertures,  and  other 
points  bearing  on  the  question,  to  which  are  added  some  corrections 
and  additions.  In  this  section,  after  alluding  to  Prof.  J.  Muller's 
observations  on  the  structure  of  the  existing  Crinoid,  Antedon 
EurapauB,  Mr.  Billings  sxmis  up  : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  orifice,  in  the  Cystidea  and  fossil  Crinoids,  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  both  oral  and  anal  in.  function,  is  anatomically  identical  with  the 
anus  of  existing  Crinoids.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  my  theory  is  correct,  it  must 
follow  that  the  Cystidea  took  in  their  food  through  the  anus.  The  same  pheno- 
menon has  been  observed  in  an  immature  Star-fish.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth 
of  Asteracanihion  berylhtus.  Prof.  A.  Agassiz  finds  that  there  is,  at  first,  only  a 
single  opening  in  the  digestive  sac.  This  opening  is  both  mouth  and  anus.  After- 
wards a  second  opening  is  formed,  which  is  the  permanent  mouth.  The  other 
opening  thus  becomes  me  anus.  This  Star-fish,  therefore,  in  its  embryonic  stage 
takes  in  its  nourishment  through  the  anus.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  Cystidean.  I 
am  informed  the  same  arrangement  occurs  also  in  the  Ophiurians  and  Echini. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  the  valvular  orifice  of  the  Cystidea  is  the  anatomical 
homologue  of  the  anal  tube  of  a  Peiitacrinus,  it  does  not  follow  it  was  exclusively 
anal  in  its  function.  I,  however,  do  not  admit  it  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  anus 
of  Pentacrinus,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  mouth.  Mr.  Billings  further  states  that  in 
the  Echinodermata  the  position  of  the  various  oigans,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  abu)  to  the  general  mass  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations. 
Thus,  the  mouth  and  vent  are  separated  in  some  of  the  groups,  but  united  in  others ; 
while  either  or  both  may  open  out  to  the  surface  directly  upward,  or  downward, 
or  at  any  lateral  point.  The  ovaries  may  be  either  dorsal  or  ventral,  internal  or 
external,  and  associated  with  either  the  mouth,  the  anus,  or  with  neither.  The 
ambulacral  skeleton  may  be  imbedded  into  and  form  a  portion  of  the  general 
covering  of  the  body,  or  lie  upon  the  surface,  or  borne  upon  free  moving  arms. 

"Again,  (i)  the  aperture  which,  in  an  embryonic  Exhinoderm,  is  both  mouth 
and  anus,  may  in  the  mature  stage  become  the  anus  only,  a  new  mouth  being 
formed  in  another  part  of  the  body.    (2}  It  may  become  the  peimanent  mouth, 
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and  a  separate  anus  be  formed  in  another  part  (3)  The  month  may  be,  at  first, 
situated  out  of  the  centre  of  the  ambulacral  canal  system,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  it. 

"I  believe  that  the  latter  process  took  place  in  the  development  of  the  orders 
Cystidea  and  Crinoidea.  In  the  first  fonnal,  or  Palaeozoic  spex:ies,  the  mondi  was 
not  central,  but  has  become  so  in  the  existing  types."  (pp.  91  and  127.) 

These  notes  are  yalnable  to  the  student  of  Pal»ozoio  Eohmo- 
deimata  as  embodTing  his  own  Tiews,  and  those  of  other  anthon. 
The  reader  may  refer  also  to  Yon  Buch  "  On  the  CyBtidea»*'  trans* 
lated  by  Prof.  Ansted  in  the  Quart  Joum.  Qeoh  Soa  yoL  ii.,  and  to 
Prof.  Beyrich,  "  On  the  Pelvis  of  the  Cri$Midea  braehiata,**  tranBlated 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dallas,  and  published  in  the  Annals  Nat  Hist  for 
June,  1871 ;  also  to  the  two  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  John  Bofe, 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  Obologioal  Magaziks,  1865,  YoL  11.  p.  12, 
and  p.  245,  PI.  YIIL,  in  whioh  the  structure  of  the  Crinoidea  and 
Blastoidea  is  very  fully  treated 

J.  M. 

n. — ^Tms  Sub-Wealbbm  Exploratiov. 
(Sbcond  Notice.)^ 

ON  a  former  oooasion,  when  we  gave  an  aooonnt  of  the  Sab- 
Wealden  Exploration,  a  depth  of  671  feet  had  been  reaohed. 
Since  then,  according  to  the  Seventh  Quarterly  Report  of  Mr. 
Willett,  dated  June  2drd,  1874,  a  total  depth  of  1018  feet  has  been 
attained. 

The  fossils  for  the  last  50  feet  indicate  that  the  Oxford  Olay  has 
been  reaohed,  thereby  fulfilling  (so  Mr.  Willett  observes)  the 
dropbecy  of  the  late  lamented  Professor  John  Phillips,  who  stated 
many  months  before  that  **  very  likely  no  Oolites  or  Sandy  Hodks 
may  be  met  with  till  we  touch  tiie  unknown  PalsBOzoics." 

The  following  geological  report  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  Topley,  F.6.S., 
Assoa  Inst  C.E.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England : 

"  In  the  last  Quarterly  Beport  some  particulars  were  given  of  the 
Eimmeridge  Clay,  as  found  in  the  Boring,  down  to  the  depth  of 
656  feet  With  some  few  alterations,  to  l^  noted  immediately^  the 
description  there  given  applies  to  the  clay  which  has  been  pieitsed 
since. 

'*  A  beautiful  specimen  of  Ammonites  Jason  occurred  at  about  990 
feet  Neither  this  Ammonite  nor  any  ornate  form  at  all  resembling 
it  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  Such  Ammonites, 
however,  are  amongst  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxford 
Olay  I  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  concluding  that  the  boring  is 
now  in  that  formation. 

''Although  the  Coral  Bag  and  Calcareous  Qrit  usually  lie  between 
the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  Clays,  there  are  certain  localities  in 
which  they  are  absent.  This  is  &e  case  on  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Aylesbury;  in  Lincolnshire;  and  probably  also  through 
the  Fen  districts.  A  deep  well  was  sunk  many  years  back  at  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk ;  there  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  was  found  in  direct  sequence 
with  the  Oxford  Clay. 

^  For  the  Fint  Notioe,  we  Oboi..  Mag.  June,  1874,  p.  281. 
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''  From  unavoidable  caases,  the  lowest  200  feet  of  oore  have  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  examined.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Oxford 
Clay  fossils  may  hereafter  be  found  at  a  higher  level  than  that  stated 
above.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Hiracia  depressa  oocurred  at  965 
feet ;  this  shell  ranges  through  the  Portland  and  Eimmeridge  strata, 
being  especially  charaoteristio  of  the  latter ;  it  also  occurs  (but  more 
rarely)  in  the  Oxford  Clay,    Gryphaa  vtrgtda  was  found  at  950  feet. 

''  We  cannot  hope,  in  so  small  a  section,  to  establish  any  definite 
palseontological  line  between  the  Oxford  and  Eimmeridge  Clays ;  if, 
indeed,  any  such  line  exist  in  this  area.  But  the  boring,  small  as 
it  is,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  not  the  sli^test  lithe- 
logical  break  between  the  two  formations. 

''The  clay  throughout  is  more  or  less  bituminous,  some  of  the 
undoubted  Oxford  Clay  being  highly  so.  It  is  often  sandy ;  some- 
times it  contains  so  much  lime  as  to  be  almost  a  cement-stone.  As 
a  rule,  oysters  are  more  abundant  in  the  sandy  portions  than  else- 
where ;  tiie  more  calcareous  parts  are  generally  very  bare  of  fossils.*' 

The  remainder  of  this  notice  is  taken  intact  from  Mr.  WiUett's 
own  report. 

''  Most  of  us  have  been  amused  by  the  story  of  the  traveller,  who, 
having  fallen  over  a  precipice  in  the  dark,  and  who  having  graced, 
providentially,  the  branches  of  some  shrubs  growing  from  its  face, 
with  almost  supwhuman  effort  clung  on  for  dear  life,  till  appearing 
daylight  showed  him  that  he  was  but  a  few  inches  above  the  terra 
firma  beneath  his  feet. 

"  The  Pcdaeozoic  ridge  of  ro<^8  which  we  are  seeking  was  probably 
a  submerged  reef  in  the  muddy  waters  which  deposited  the  thick 
beds  of  clay  we  are  now  traversing.  We  eoopeci  to  eome  down 
iuddenly  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  only  ▲  few  fsbt  binxath  us  1  It 
may,  however,  be  some  hundred  feet.  . 

**  Whatever  be  the  distance,  ihe  chance  of  discovering  its  actual 
depth  seems  to  be  Now  or  Nkvbb. 

''  So  vividly  does  this  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge,  via.  Prof.  Eamsay,  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom;  John  Evans,  Esq., 
F.B.S.,  the  President  of  the  Geological  Society ;  Joseph  Prestwich, 
Esq.,  F.E.S.,  past  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  B.  Godwin- 
Austen,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  V.P.G.S.  (to  which  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  tiie  late  Professor  John  Phillips),  that  a  new  appeal  for  pecuniary 
aid  has  been  prepared  by  them  for  circulation.  It  is  manifestiy 
unjust  (even  if  it  were  practicable)  that  the  small  minority  (in  this 
intelligent  and  wealthy  country)  who  have  so  liberally  and  at  suck 
sacrifices  hitherto  provided  the  means,  should  be  futtiber  burdened, 
while  there  are,  doubtiess,  ample  souroes  of  supply,  hitherto  un- 
touched, which  only  need  application  to  insure  all  that  is  necessary 
to  complete  our  undertaking. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  this  is  an  experiment  specially 
recommended  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  (Coal  Commission), 
and  that  we  have  also  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  President  of 
tlie  Royal  Society,  of  the  Presid^it  of  tiie  Geological  Sooiety,  and  of 
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the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  If  we  were 
directly  seeking  for  coal,  the  question  would  evidently  be  one  for 
the  adjoining  landowners.  If  it  were  simply  an  ordinary  scientific 
experiment,  it  might  be  left  to  those  specially  interested  in  the 
subject ;  but  our  object  is  to  obtain  information  which,  while  it  most 
certainly  increase  our  scientific  knowledge,  may  confer  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  on  large  areas  in  which  mineral  wealth  is  at  present  an 
unknown  quantity.  None  of  our  supporters  have  subscribed  with 
the  idea  or  intention  of  any  personal  gain  whatever ;  and  it  is  to 
minds  thus  constituted, — who  will  giv^  '  hoping  for  nothing  again,' 
— ^that  we  must  look  for  help  to  finish  our  work. 

"  The  Diamond  Company  have  consented  '  at  less  than  half  tfaeir 
published  tariff'  to  endeavour  to  bore  200  feet  more  at  £2  a  foot, 
.solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  scientific,  and  not  a  commercial, 
undertaking.  And,  by  the  aid  of  their  superior  machinery  and 
appliances,  we  have  now  a  better  prospect  of  boring  2,000  feet  than 
we  had  of  boring  1,000  under  the  old  system." 

in. — ^Tbansagtions    of   the   Qeologioal   Society  of    GitASoow. 
Vol.  IV.     Parts.     1874 

THIS  part  contains  brief  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1872-3,  with  an  account  of  the  Conversazione 
held  in  December,  1872,  at  which  a  fine  collection  of  geological 
specimens  were  exhibited  by  different  members ;  abstracts  of  three 
papers,  including  the  President's  Address  for  1874 ;  and  nine  papers 
printed  in  full,  most  of  which  bear  upon  some  interesting  points  of  the 
geology  and  palsdontology  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Of  the  non4ocal 
papers,  Mr.  J.  Gbikie  oontributes  a  "Note  on  the  Oocurrenoe  of 
Ihratics  at  Higher  Levels  than  the  Bock  Masses  from  which  they 
have  been  derived,"  and  considers  an  explanation  of  this  curious 
problem  may  be  eventually  found  in  certain  phenomena  which  have 
been  observed  in  Alpine  glaciers,  such  as  stated  by  the  late  Prof.  J. 
Forbes,  ''the  tendency  of  glaciers  to  reject  impurities,  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  stones  are  always  found  near  or  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ice."  ''It  is  enough  to  know,"  says  Mr.  Geikie, 
"  that  stones  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  glacier,  whether  from 
Above  or  below,  tend  to  rise  upwards  in  the  ice,  as  the  glacier  flows 
on  its  way.  Let  us  suppose  a  mountainous  country,  such  as  Scot- 
land, covered  with  a  wide  ice-sheet,  or  series  of  confluent  glaciers, 
«nd  endeavour  in  imagination  to  follow  the  course  of  some  hypo- 
thetioal  boulder  which  has  been  introduced  by  friction  into  the  ice 
at  the  bottom  of  some  valley  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the 
ice  cre^s  outwards,  the  stone  gradually  rises,  the  path  which  it 
follows  sloping  at  a  less  angle  than  the  bed  over  which  the  ioe 
flows.  Did  no  obstruction  intervene,  it  is  evident  that  the  boulder, 
while  it  rose  through  the  body  of  the  ice,  would  be  at  the  same  time 
travelling  gradually  to  lower  levels  than  the  point  from  which  it 
originally  set  out  .  •  .  But  then  we  know  that  countless  obstades 
intervened  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  massive  ice-sheets  of  the  Glacial 
epoch;  and  wiui  every  such  obstraction  the  glacier  masses  most 
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have  been  forced  to  bulge  upwards  by  the  intense  vis  a  tergo  ;  and 
such  upward  movement  of  the  ice,  being  again  and  again  repeated, 
imprisoned  boulders  and  cUbris  would  be  compelled  just  as  often  to 
rise  to  higher  and  higher  levels." 

In  the  note  by  Mr.  D.  Eobert^n,  "  On  the  Precipitation  of  Clay 
in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water/'  it  is'  shown  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two — fresh- water  holding  the  clay  in  suspension  for  a 
considerable  time ;  while  water  only  slightly  brackish  has  the  power 
of  precipitating  it  much  more  rapidly.  **  Keeping  in  view  the  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  annually  carried  down  by  rivers,  a  laige 
proportion  of  which  is  precipitated  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water  of  the  sea,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  courses  of 
rivers,  within  the  influence  of  the  tide,  diverge  into  various  branches 
by  the  precipitated  mud  silting  up  the  river-bed  at  one  place,  and 
the  obstructed  water  forming  a  new  channel  at  another ;  and  hence 
throwing  a  new  light  on  the  formation  of  deltas  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers."  The  paper,  **  On  the  (Jeology  of  the  North-Eastem  District 
of  Yorkshire,"  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Barr,  is  not,  as  the  author  justly  states, 
anything  like  a  systematic  or  exhaustive  study  of  its  geology,  and  is 
therefore  only  a  general  account  of  this  valuable  iron-ore  bearing 
district.  The  "top  seam,"  alluded  to  at  page  298,  does  not  belong 
to  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lias  series,  but  belongs  to  the  "  Dogger  "  or 
Inferior  Oolite,  which  is  situated  between  the  Upper  Lias  and  the 
Great  Sandrock  above.  This  seam  has  been  worked  at  Orosmont, 
and  formerly  in  Glazedale.  But  it  is  in  Bosedale,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  great  moorland  district,  that  the  Dogger  and  its  as- 
sociated beds  have  yielded  the  greatest  results  to  mining  enterprise. 
The  celebrated  Bosedale  magnetic  ore  occurs  as  an  enormous  boss  or 
local  swelling  in  the  Sandrock  below  the  Dogger,  about  600  yards 
^^gf  ^y  1^0  ^*^t  wide,  aud  80  feet  high.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  all  this  district,  and  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  richest  ore 
in  North  Yorkshire,  a  perfect  nugget  of  iron-stone  on  a  bare  hill- 
side, 700  feet  above  the  sea.^ 

Of  the  district  papers,  Messrs.  Bobertson  and  Crosskey  continue 
their  descriptions  of  the  Post-Tertiary  beds  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  of  great  value,  for  Mr.  Bobertson's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  estuarine  and  marine  fauna  of  the 
Clyde,  and  his  extensive  collections  (personally  acquired)  of  recent 
British  species,  and  those  from  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits,  not  only 
around  the  Clyde,  but  from  Sweden,  Norway,  etc.,  will  enable  the 
authors  to  infer  more  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  these  strata 
were  deposited. 

Mr.  J.  Young  contributes  three  papers :  1.  "On  the  Probable  Source 
of  Certain  Boulders  in  the  Till  of  the  Glasgow  District,"  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  Limestone  blocks  is  chiefly  treated.  We  trust  this 
author  will  fully  describe  the  fine  section  recently  exposed  at  the 
extensive  excavations  for  the  Stobcross  Docks,  with  its  numerous 
and  varied  boulders,  which  could  only  have  been  brought  together 
here  from  a  wide  extent  of  coimtry  lying  in  several  different  directions. 

>  The  Yorkshire  Oolitef.  By^W.  H.  HaddleBtone,  F.Q.S.  Proc.  Geol.  4fiso., 
1874,  Tol.  iii.  p.  805. 
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2.  "On  the  Oooorrenoe  of  SaccamniML  OoLrten,  Brady,  in  the  Lanaik- 
fthire  Ooal-field."  Thifl  CorboniferouB  foraminifera,  previoasly  fotmd 
in  the  Limeatones  of  the  N.  of  England  and  E.  of  Scotland,  is  inteireflt- 
ing  as  being  olosely  allied  to  a  living  species,  8>  iphBrica,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  common  at  great  depthsan  the  Atlantic.  3.  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  a  paper,  "6n  the  Fossils  of  the  Carboniferons 
Strata  of  the  West  of  Scotland."  >  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  (No.  1,  Bobroystone),  which  the  authors  intend  to  prepare,  of 
the  fossils  found  in  each  particular  group  of  strata  in  the  vanous 
localities  where  they  occur,  so  as  to  compare  them,  and  thus  anire 
at  "a  correct  notion  of  the  alternate  diange  of  condition  under 
which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Oarboniferous  period  existed." 

More  than  ISO  species  are  enumerated,  chiefly  Inyertebrata,  some 
of  them  new,  and  mostly  obtained  from  a  shale-bed  associated  with 
the  Bobroystone  or  Upper  Limestone  series.  The  Carboniferous 
shales  of  the  West  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  very  fossiliferous,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  abundance  of  life  during  their  deposition,  or  to 
the  greater  facility  with  which  the  fossils  weather  out  than  in  the 
associated  harder  limestones.  We  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Craig,  of  Langside,  a  bed  of  shale  about  three  feet  thick,  in  his 
quarry,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Limestone  series,  in  which  he  has 
found  50  per  cent  of  the  known  fossils  of  the  Beith  district  of 
Ayrshire. 

In  the  last  paper  <'  On  the  Glaciation  of  the  West  of  Scotland,'*  Mr. 
D.  Bell  shows  that  the  diverging  strisa  and  trains  of  boulders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  must  have  been  produced  by 
a  great  sheet  of  land-ice,  extending  from  the  higher  grounds,  and 
entirely  filling  up  the  present  estuary  of  the  Clyde;  while  the 
branching  Lochs,  as  Holy  Loch,  Loch  Long,  and  Gare  Loch,  which 
form  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  west  coast,  are  simply  old  glacier 
channels,  down  which  in  various  directions  this  great  outflow  of  ice 
found  its  way  from  the  frozen  and  snow-clad  interior  of  the  country; 
and  he  cites  as  evidence  the  numerous  blocks  of  schistose,  gneissose, 
and  granitic  rocks  found  along  the  eastern  shore  and  to  some  height 
on  the  hill-sides  above,  in  the  vicinity  of  Qreenock  and  Oourooik, 
directly  opposite  the  opening  of  the  *  Lochs '  above  referred  to. 

We  have  noticed,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Qourock,  the  number  of  veiy 
large  and  small  boulders  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned  along  shore 
(as  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bell),  from  Kempoch  Point  to  below  the  Clodi 
Light  House,  in  a  district  consisting  either  of  Old  Bed  or  Lower 
Carboniferous  Sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with  intercalated  and 
intrusive  porphyry  and  trap  rocks, — a  district  well  worthy  of  careful 
examination  for  its  interesting  geological  structure.  Mr.  Bell  further 
states,  that  while  the  general  glaciation  of  the  Clyde  valley  is  from 
W.  to  E.  (or  N.W.  to  S.E.),  there  have  lately  been  observed  instances 
of  cross-striation,  especially  at  Possil,  where  the  N.W.  stri©  were 
considered  to  be  the  older,  and  the  N.E.  the  newer  of  the  two  sets. 
This  cross-striation  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of  this 
department  of  geology.  J.  M. 

*  See  the  excellent  general  catalogae,  by  the  vame  anthois.  Tnuu.  Geol.  Soc.  of 
GlMgow,  vol.  iii.    Supplement    1871. 
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OsoLOGiOAL  Society  of  London. — November  4,  1874. — John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  following  com- 
munication was  read : — 

"  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Microscopic  Bock-stractnre  of  some 
Ancient  and  Modem  Volcanic  Rocks."    By  J.  Clifton  Ward,  Esq., 

F.as. 

The  anther  stated  at  the  ontset  that  his  object  was  to  compare  the 
microscopic  rock-structure  of  several  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  and 
in  so  doing  to  gain  light,  if  possible,  upon  the  original  structure  of 
some  of  the  oldest  members  of  that  series.  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  comprised  an  abstract  of  what  had  been  previously  done  in 
this  subject  ^ 

The  second  part  gave  details  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  some 
few  modem  lavas,  such  as  the  Solfatara  Trachyte,  the  Yesuv^m 
lava-flows  of  1681  and  1794,  and  a  lava  of  the  ALban  Mount,  near 
Bome.  In  the  trachyte  of  the  Solfatara,  acicular  crystals  of  felspar 
show  a  well-marked  flow  around  the  larger  and  first-formed  crystals. 
In  the  Vesuvian  and  Albanian  lavas  leucite  seems,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  to  take  the  place  of  the  felspar  of  other  lavas ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  leucite  crystals  seem  to  be  somewhat  imperfectly 
formed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  small  felspar  prisms  of  the  Solfatara 
rock.  The  order  of  crystcdlization  of  the  component  minerals  was 
shown  to  be  the  following : — ^magnetite,  felspar  in  large  or  small 
distinct  crystals,  augite,  felspathio  or  leucitic  solvent.  Some  of  the 
first-formed  crystals  were  broken  and  rendered  imperfect  before  the 
viscid  state  of  igneous  fusion  ceased.  Even  in  such  modem  lava- 
flows  as  that  of  the  Solfatara,  considerable  changes  had  taken  place 
by  alteration  and  Ihe  replacement  of  one  mineral  by  another,  and 
this  very  generally  in  successive  layers  corresponding  to  the  crystal 
outlines.  The  frequent  circular  arrangement  of  the  glass-  and  stone- 
cavities  near  the  circumference  of  the  minute  leucite  crystals  in  the 
lava  of  1631  was  thought  to  point  to  the  fact  that  after  the  other 
minerals  had  separated  from  the  leucitic  solvent,  the  latter  began  t6 
crystallize  at  numerous  adjacent  points ;  and  as  these  points  ap- 
proached one  another,  solidification  proceeded  more  rapidly,  and 
these  cavities  were  more  generally  imprisoned  than  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  crystallization.  In  the  example  of  the  lava  of  1794,  where 
"fee  leucite  crystals  were  further  apart,  this  peculiar  arrangement  of 
cavities  was  almost  nnknown. 

The  third  part  of  the  paper  dealt  with  the  lavas  and  ashes  of 
North  Wales ;  and  Ihe  author  thought  that  the  following  points  were 
established : — 

1.  Specimens  of  la^H  from  the  Arans,  the  Arenigs,  and  Snowdon 
and  its  neighbourhood,  all  have  the  same  microscopic  stracture. 
2.  This  structure  presents  a  hazy  or  milky-looking  base,  with  scat- 
tered particles  of  a  light-green  dichroic  mineral  (chlorite),  and 
generally  some  porphyritically  imbedded  felspar  crystals  or  frag- 
ments of  such,  both  orthodase  and  plagiociase.    £n  polarized  light. 
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on  crossing  the  Niools,  the  base  breaks  up  into  an  irregalar,  coloured 
breccia,  the  colours  changing  to  their  complementaries  on  rotating 
either  of  the  prisms.  3.  Finely  bedded  ash,  when  highly  cdiered^  is 
in  some  cases  undistinguishable  in  microscopic  structure  ^m  un- 
doubted felstone.  4.  Ash  of  a  coarser  nature,  when  highly  altered, 
is  also  very  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished  from  felstone,  though 
now  and  liien  tibe  outlines  of  some  of  the  fragments  will  reveal  its 
true  nature.  5.  The  fragments  which  make  up  the  coarser  ash-roeka 
seem  generally  to  consist  of  felstone,  containing  both  orthodase  and 
plagiodase  crystals  or  fragments ;  but  occasionally  there  occur  pieces 
of  a  more  crystalline  nature,  with  minute  acicular  prisms  and  plagio- 
dase felspar.  6.  In  many  cases  the  only  tests  that  can  be  applied 
to  distinguish  between  highly-altered  ash-rock  and  a  felstone  are 
the  presence  of  a  ^bedded  or  fragmentary  appearance  on  weathered 
surfaces,  and  the  gradual  passage  into  less  altered  and  unmistak- 
able ash. 

In  the  fourth  division  of  his  paper  the  author  described  some  of 
the  lavas  and  ashes  of  Cumberland  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

With  regard  to  these  ancient  lavas  the  following  was  given  as  a 
general  definition : — ^The  rock  is  generaliy  of  some  shade  of  blue 
or  dark-green,  generally  weathering  white  round  the  edges,  bat 
to  a  very  slight  depth.  It  frequently  assumes  a  tabular  structure, 
the  tabulsB  being  often  ciurved,  and  breaks  with  a  sharp  oonchoidal 
and  flinty  fracture.  Silica  69-61  per  cent.  Matrix  generally  crys- 
talline, containing  crystals  of  labradorite  or  oligodase,  and  ortho- 
dase, porphyritically  imbedded,  round  which  the  small  crystalline 
needles  seem  frequently  to  have  flowed;  magnetite  generally 
abundant,  and  augite  tolerably  so,  though  usually  changed  into  a 
soft  dark-green  mineral ;  apatite  and  perhaps  olivine  as  occasional 
constituents.  OccaeionaUy  the  crystalline  base  is  partly  obscured 
and  a  felsitic  structure  takes  its  place. 

Hie  Cumberland  lavas  were  shown  to  resemble  the  Solfatara  grey- 
stone  in  the  frequent  flow  of  the  crystalline  base,  and  the  modem 
lavas  generally  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  minerals  crystallized 
out  In  external  structure  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  mudi  more 
of  a  felsitic  than  a  basaltic  appearance.  In  internal  structure  they 
have  considerable  analogies  with  the  basalts.  In  chemical  compo- 
sition they  are  neither  true  basalts  nor  true  felstones.  In  petrolo- 
gical  structure  they  have  much  the  general  character  of  the  modem 
Vesuvian  lavas ;  the  separate  flows  being  usually  of  no  great  thick- 
ness, being  slaggy,  vesicular,  or  brecciated  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
having  often  a  considerable  range,  as  if  they  had  flowed  in  some 
cases  for  several  miles  from  their  point  of  eruption.  Their  general 
microscopic  appearance  is  also  very  different  from  that  of  sudi  old 
basalts  as  those  of  South  Stafford  and  some  of  those  of  Carboniferous 
age  in  Scotland. 

On  the  whole,  while  believing  that  in  eome  cases  the  lavas  in 
question  were  true  basalts,  the  author  was  indined  to  regard  most 
of  them  as  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  felsitio 
and  doleritic  lavas ;   and  as  the  felstone-lavas  were  onoe  probably 
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trachytes,  these  old  Cumbrian  rocks  might  perhaps  be  called  Felsi- 
dolerites,  answering  in  position  to  the  modem  Trachy-dolerites. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Cumbrian  ash-rocks  had  convinced  the 
author  that  in  many  cases  most  intense  metamorphism  had  taken 
place,  that  the  finer  ashy  material  had  been  partially  melted  down, 
and  a  kind  of  streaky  flow  caused  around  the  larger  fragments. 
There  was  every  transition  from  an  ash-rock  in  which  a  bedded  or 
fragmentary  structure  was  deai'ly  visible,  to  an  exceedingly  close 
and  flinty  felstone-like  rock,  undistinguishable  in  hand  specimens 
from  a  true  contemporaneous  trap.  Such  altered  rocks  were,  how- 
ever, quite  distinct  in  microscopic  structure  from  the  undoubted 
lava-flows  of  the  same  district,  and  often  distinct  also  fmm  the 
Welsh  felstones,  although  some  were  almost  identical  microscopically 
with  the  highly-altered  ashes  of  Wales,  and  together  with  them 
resembled  the  felstone-lavas  of  the  same  country. 

This  metamorphism  among  the  Cumbrian  rocks  increases  in 
amount  as  the  great  granitic  centres  are  approached ;  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  author  that  it  took  place  mainly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Old  Bed  period,  when  the  rocks  in  question  must  have 
been  buried  many  thousands  of  feet  deep  beneath  the  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  and  when  probably  the  Eskdale  granite  was  formed,  perhaps 
partly  by  the  extreme  metamorphism  of  the  volcanic  series  during 
upheaval  and  contortion.  The  author  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Cumbrian  volcanos  were  mainly  subaerial,  since  some  12,000  feet 
of  ash-  and  lava-beds  had  been  accumulated  without  any  admixture 
of  ordinary  sedimentary  material,  except  quite  at  the  base,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  conglomeratic  beds,  and  destitute  of  fossils.  He 
believed  also  that  one  of  the  chief  volcanic  centres  of  the  district  had 
been  the  present  site  of  Keswick,  the  low  craggy  hill  called  Castle 
Head  representing  the  denuded  stump  or  plug  of  an  old  volcano. 

The  author  believed  that  one  other  truth  of  no  slight  importance 
might  be  gathered  from  these  investigations,  viz.  that  neither  the 
careful  inspection  of  hand-specimens,  nor  the  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  thin  slices,  would  in  aU  cases  enable  truthful  results  to  be 
arrived  at,  in  discriminating  between  trap  and  altered  a6h-ix)cks; 
but  these  methods  and  that  of  chemical  analysis  must  be  accom- 
panied by  oftentimes  a  laborious  and  detailed  survey  of  the  rocks  in 
the  open  country,  the  various  beds  being  traced  out  one  by  one  and 
their  weathered  surfaces  particularly  noticed. 

Discussion.— Mr.  Frank  Rutley  stated  that  he  had  examined  many  of  the 
microscopic  sections  upon  which  much  of  the  author's  evidence  was  based,  and  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Ward  was,  in  the  main,  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  many  of 
the  rocks  designated  trap  were  intermediate  between  dolerite  and  felstone,  for 
sections  from  one  end  of  the  series  presented  the  character  of  tt^e  basalt,  while 
others  from  the  opposite  end  appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  true  felstone ; 
a  variety  of  sec.tions  having  also  been  cursorily  examined  which  passed  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  from  the  dolerites  to  the  felstones.  He  considered  that 
Mr.  Ward  had  done  as  much  in  the  determination  of  these  rocks  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  by  the  examination  of  merely  ready-mounted  sections  ;  although,  from  this 
method  of  investigation  having  been  the  only  one  at  the  author's  disposal  whUe 
working  in  the  field,  he  thought  that  the  evidence  regarding  some  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals  was  scarcely  satisfactory ;  and  he  adverted  to  the  importance  of 
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examining  sections  of  rocks  by  other  tests  than  that  of  mere  microscoiric  scrutiny 
prior  to  the  Bnal  mounting  of  the  preparationSi  He  was  inclined  to  regard  some 
of  the  ashes,  of  which  sections  were  exhibited,  as  volcanic  ejectamenta,  imbedded 
in  a  base  much  resembling  devitrified,  or  partially  devitrified  matter  allied  to 
pitchstone;  and  he  could  not  agree  with  the  author  in  regarding  the  fluxed 
character  of  this  base  as  a  structure  superinduced  by  metamorphism,  at  all  evoats 
not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  that  term. 

Mr.  Koch  thought  that  the  flow  of  materials  around  crystals  may  be  due  to 
secondary  actions.  The  effects  of  tension  applied  to  molten  matter  may  produce 
appearances  similar  to  those  (^escribed  by  the  author.  The  study  of  the  optical 
properties  of  crystals  produced  under  tension  would,  he  considered,  material^ 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  crystals  in  rock-masses.  He 
regarded  chemical  analysis  as  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  test 

Mr.  Forbes  remarked  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  apparent 
order  in  which  the  constituents  in  a  lava  had  crystallized  or  solidified,  as  it  had 
been  experimentally  proved  that  this  order  was  not  necessarily  that  of  dieir  fusing- 
points,  and  cited  as  an  example  to  be  seen  every  day  on  the  large  scale,  thie 
Pattinson's  process  for  desilverizing  lead,  in  which  the  lead  is  seen  to  solidify  in 
crystals  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  infinitely  less  fusible  silver  remains  fluid. 
As  a  rule  he  had  not  found  any  difficulty  in  distingfuishing  under  the  microscope 
between  a  normal  lava  and  one  which  had  become  reconsolidated  from  its  ash  or 
tuff",  and  protested  against  the  very  frequent  application  of  the  term  Volcanic  AA. 
to  beds  which  were  true  volcanic  tuffs.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  was 
the  difference  between  ashes  and  tuffs,  he  defined  ashes  as  purely  subaerial  forma- 
tions, thrown  out  of  the  volcanic  orifice,  and  falling  down  on  to  land  or  sea  as  the 
case  happened  ;  whilst  tuffs,  on  the  contrary,  were  molten  lava  poured  out  into  or 
more  often  under  water,  and  thus  instantaneously  quendied.  and  disintegrated  into 
fragments  or  powder  more  or  less  fine  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  water  was 
overpowering.  In  ashes  each  separate  particle  bore  on  its  exterior  the  evidence  of 
its  having  b^n  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  and  ex- 
ternally is  altered,  glazed,  or  coated  with  a  crust  or  skin,  often  resemblii^  that  of 
a  meteorite,  an  appearance  which  is  never  to  be  observed  hi  tuffs. 

Prof.  Ramsay  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Ward  was  on  the  right  track,  and  that 
the  microscopic  study  of  rocks  must  lead  to  most  valuable  results.  He  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  the  Welsh  district,,  made 
by  the  Geological  Survey  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  now  confirmed  by  micio- 
scopical  research.  This  seemed  to  show  that  the  larger  fieatures  of  a  district  might 
be  worked  out  without  the  aid  <^  a  microscope.  He  stated  that  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  ashes  had  been  thrown  out  of  old  Silurian  volcanos,  first  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  afterwarxis  above  water  as  the  vents  incroised  in  heigfat. 
The  green-slates  were  fine  ashes  thrown  out  upon  land. 

Mr.  Bonney  stated  that  he  had  recently  examined  the  "Green  Slates  and 
Porphyries''  aeries,  and  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Ward's 
researches,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  some  of  the  metamorphosed 
rocks.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
to  which,  through  metamorphism,  they  simulated  the  appearance  of  igneous  redo, 
were  originally  stratified  volcanic  ashes  or  tuffs.  He  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
examine  his  own  specimens  microscofxcally,  but  so  far  as  he  could  determine 
without  that,  he  should  class  some  as  diabase,  others  as  ^'porphyrite."  He  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  lithological  correspondence  between  the  "Green 
Slate "  series  of  the  Lake  District  and  the  so-called  Cambrian  <^  Chanwood 
Forest,  the  volcanic  breccias,  ashes  or  tufis,  and  homstones  of  both  beine  often 
very  similar.  }t  was  remarkable  that  the  strike  of  th^se  "  Green  Slates,"  wlien 
last  seen  to  the  S.£.,  was  about  W.N.W.,  which  corresponded  nearly  with  the 
Chamwood  strike.    Hence  he  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  be  of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Judd  remarked  that  the  circumstances  connected  wim  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  certain  very  important  rock-constituents,  such  as  leucite,  haiiyne,  nosean, 
mellilite,  etc.,  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  species  of  minerals  may 
present  peculiarities  of  distribution,  both  in  space  and  time,  analogous  to  those  of 
animal  and  vegetable  species.  He  suggested  the  necessity  of  constantly  keepii^ 
in  view  such  a  possibility  when  making  comparisons  between  ancient  and  modeni 
volcanic  rocks. 
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Mr.  Blanfoid  inquired  whether  the  ancient  traps  are  not  distinct  in  their  origin 
from  true  lavas.  In  India  large  districts  are  formed  of  volcanic  rocks  much  more 
recent  than  those  of  Wales,  and  probably  of  different  composition.  These  Indian 
flows  are  of  great  horizontal  extent,  but  of  small  thickness. 

Mr.  Forbes  stated  that  the  Indian  rocks  in  question,  which  he  had  examined, 
were  not  distinct  from  our  basalts  in  composition  and  structure,  which  showed  that 
they  were  not  poured  out  under  water. 

Mr.  Ward  replied  as  follows  : — To  Mr.  Rutley ;  that  the  Jltnv  described  as 
occurring  in  some  of  the  altered  ash-rocks  was  not  a  decided  crystalline  flow,  but 
one  merely  of  the  finer  ashy  material  around  the  larger  fragments,  and  frequently 
along  the  bedding  planes.  To  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Koch ;  that  the,  analyses 
brought  forward  had  been  made  from  specimens  carefully  collected  in  the  field, 
and  might  be  considered  as  representing  the  average  chemical  composition ;  the 
author  used  the  word  ask  as  denoting  all  material  shot  out  from  a  volcano  ;  in  this 
case  the  ashes  were  mostly  subaerial.  To  Mr.  Bonney ;  that  although  the  analyses 
of  the  Cumberland  lavas  were  very  similar  to  those  of  porphyrites,  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  latter,  as  described  by  Zirkel,  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  that 
of  the  Lake-district  rocks.  To  Mr.  Blanford  ;  that  the  Cumberland  contempo- 
raneous traps  were  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  lavas  as  any  modem 
Vesavian  flow.  

OOErErESIPOK-IDElSrOE. 


GLACIATION  IN  WEST  SOMERSET. 

SiE, — ^A  few  days  ago,  while  waiting  for  a  train  at  Taunton  station, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  specimens  of 
glaciated  sandstone,  described  by  Mr.  Lucy,  in  the  Geological 
Maqazinb  for  June,  page  256,  and  which  he  has  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society.  The  appear- 
ances presented  by  them  are  certainly  unlike  any  form  of  striation 
save  that  attributed  to  glacial  action.  My  reason,  however,  for 
writing  this  is  merely  to  note  what  Mr,  Lucy  has  omitted  to  explain, 
and  that  is,  that  the  rock  striated  is  not  the  New  Bed  Sandstone, 
which  does  occur  near  Porlock,  but  the  so-called  Devonian  sandstone, 
and  which  is,  as  the  late  Mr.  Jukes  considered,  identical  with  true 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  Hobaoe  B,  Woodward. 

Nbwton  Abbot,  2nd  Oct.,  1874. 

EXISTENCE  OF  CARBONIFEROUS  ROCKS  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

Sib, — ^It  will  probably  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Gko- 
LOGiOAL  Magazine,  to  be  informed  that  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age 
exifit  in  the  northern  side  of  the  great  Grampian  axis  of  the  High- 
lands. While  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  studies  among  the  Secondary 
Bocks  of  Scotland,  during  the  past  summer,  I  found,  in  the  district 
of  Morven,  a  very  interesting  patch  of  strata  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
ooal,  yielding  the  remains  of  a  number  of  common  Carboniferous 
plants.  The  true  character  of  these  plant-remains  was  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  specimens,  which  Sir  Charles  Bunbury 
was  80  kind  as  to  make. 

Although  this  patch  of  rooks,  occurring  in  so  unexpected  a  locality, 
is  of  very  small  extent,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  geologists, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

First. — ^It  supplies  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  Carbon*- 
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iferous  strata  far  beyond  what  bad  bitberto  been  regarded  as  their 
northern  limits  in  these  islands. 

Second. — It  affords  a  new  and  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
enormous  denudation  which  must  have  preceded  the  outpouring  of 
the  Tertiary  lavas  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
accidents  to  which  the  preservation  of  many  vestiges  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  Highlands  are  due. 

Third, — It  gives  the  geologist  a  base  to  the  grand  aeries  of  Poika- 
litic  (Permian  and  Triassic)  rocks  in  the  Highlands. 

Fourth. — It  affords  us,  moreover,  another  link  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  '  Geological  Becord '  in  the  Highlands ;  which  now 
embraces  representatives  of  M  the  great  geological  formations  except 
the  Upper  Silurian, 

I  must  of  course  postpone  the  description  of  these  interesting  beds, 
and  of  their  wonderful  relations  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  together 
with  the  discussion  of  ^the  considerations  which  their  oocurr^ioe 
suggests  to  the  geologist,  till  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  my 
memoir,  "  On  the  Secondary  Bocks  of  Scotland." 

John  W.  Jttbd. 


ASAR. 

Sib, — ^Will  you  allow  me,  a  foreign  hammerer,  to  advance  in  your 
Magazine  a  theory  on  the  above-named  subject 

Sweden  (and  all  Scandinavia)  was  once  covered  by  a  sliding  ioe- 
sheet,  moving  towards  a  lower  level.  In  our  days  we  have  no  such 
things  the  ice-sheet  disappeared  by  being  melted  away;  indeed, 
some  of  it  may  have  been  carried  off  and  floated  away  by  a  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  not  all,  for  this  might  require  a  rising  of 
the  sea  equal  to  -^^  the  thickness  of  the  ice  (1000^7000  feet  ?)  +  the 
elevation  of  the  ground,  or  a  rising  of  several  thousand  feet.  I  refer 
to  the  last  sheet  of  land-ice,  but  I  do  not  deny  an  earlier  melting 
and  the  existence  of  icebergs,  floating-ice,  etc.,  nor  do  I  deny  a  sub- 
mergence of  the  land. 

This  ice-sheet  disappeared,  I  venture  to  suppose,  by  melting  away. 
Nor  is  such  general  melting  of  glaciers  any  strange  thing,  for  we 
may  find  it  so  in  the  Alps,  in  Greenland,  etc. ;  only,  of  course,  the 
increase  is  usually  equal  to  the  decrease  of  the  ice. 

The  melting  probably  always  goes  on  at  the  bottom  of  a  glacier 
— >that  at  the  surface  mostly  during  summer-time. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  vast  ice-sheet  or  mer-de-glace,  such 
as  that  supposed  to  have  covered  Sweden,  the  melting  will  hardly  be 
uniform  aJl  over,  but  may  be  heightened,  where  the  ice  passes  de- 
pressions in  the  ground  and  valleys,  especially  those  with  running 
waters ;  along  such  places,  the  ice  being  greatly  reduced  in  mass, 
there  may  be  a  flowing  towards  it  from  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
ice-sheet,  to  compensate  this  loss  and  want  of  stability;  probably 
here  much  detritus  was  accumulated,  either  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the 
ice,  or  upon  its  surface ;  and  this  surface  may  have  had  depressions^ 
sometimes  with  running  waters  and  even  lakes,  and  in  these  depies- 
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sions  deposits  may  have  been  formed,  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice  or  else  upon  the  ground  itself,  and  in  lakes  dammed  up  by 
the  ioe;  and  currents,  rapids,  falls  of  water  in  and  through  the 
ice  may  ^ar  the  sand-and-gravel  drift  and  till. 

But  the  ice-sheet  is  constantly  moving  on  towards  a  lower  level ; 
the  accumulations  or  deposits  on  and  in  the  ioe  must  go  along  vrith  it 
downwards  and  forwards  to  its  termination  to  be  finally  heaped  up 
as  ridges,  Asar,  along  the  course  the  whole  has  taken,  down  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  ice.  Some  of  the  Ssar  may  have  been  formed 
in  liiis  way,  and  while  the  ice  was  retreating  from  a  lower  level  or 
was  melting  away;  but  undoubtedly  others  were  deposited  in  a 
different  manner,  for  instance,  as  banks  heaped  up  by  the  sea  along 
ancient  coast-lines.  (See  A.  Erdmann,  Bidrag  till  kannedom  om 
Sveriges  quartara  bildningar,  Stockholm,  1868,  and  Atlas,  pp.  84:-131 ; 
see  also  J.  Qeikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  London,  1874,  pp.  385-397.) 

I  cannot  feel  certain  that  the  theory  here  advanced  is  a  new  one. 
So  many  geologists  having  studied  these  phenomena,  many  different 
interpretations  of  the  subject  are  sure  to  have  been  made ;  but  if  my 
recollection  serve  me  well,  this  may  be  a  new  one.  But  I  would  not 
omit  to  refer  here  to  the  theories  of  C.  W.  Paijkull,  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Tomebohm,  and  of  H.  v.  Post,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  Stoppani, 
Corso  di  Geologia,  1873,  ii.  1195  :  ''Gli  antichi  ghiacciai  si  gettarono 
attraverso  i  confluenti,  arrestandone  le  acque,  etc." 

RONNB  ON  BOBNHOLU,  DeNMABK,  M.  JXSPEBSIK. 

Oi^her  25,  1874.  

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  ''DIVINING  RODS." 
Sni, — ^My  friend  Dr.  S.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  of  Newbury,  informs  me 
that  in  sinking  a  well  in  "  Bussock  Camp,"  at  the  north  end  of 
Snelsmore  Common,  on  an  outlier  of  Tertiary  beds,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Newbury,  Berks,  the  diggers  came  upon  a  bed  of  fossil 
Oyster  Shells  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  This  fact  establishes  the 
existence  of  the  Ostrea  band  in  the  bottom  bed  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Beading  series  farther  in  that  particular  direction  than  previously 
known. 

Tlie  search  for  water  proved  fruitless  at  that  depth,  and  the  well 
has  been  filled  in.  The  "  divining  rod  "  had  been  here  used  by  an 
''  expert,"  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  been  most  successful  at 
Sandleford,  near  Newbury  1  And  this  fact  seems  to  prove  a  more 
southern  and  easterly  extension  of  the  ignorance  of  water-seekers 
than  previously  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  this  semi-superstitious  and 
wholly  ignorant  procedure,  either  in  the  •'Proceedings  of  the 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society,"  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  etc.,  or  the 
Gbolooioal  Magazine,  VoL  IX.  p.  528,  The  case  of  the  erratic 
"  dowser,"  met  with  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  on  the  London  Clay  in 
Essex  {ibid,  p.  576),  certainly  proves  a  still  further  extension  of 
these  conceits  and  impositions.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  such 
easterly  instances  are  evanescent  outliers  or  ultimate  attenuations  of 
the  old  senseless  practice.  T.  Bupxbt  Jokss. 

YOKXTO-WH,  N09.  9, 1874. 
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576  Correspondence —  Col  G.  Oreentaood. 

WHY  ARB  THE  LABGEST  STONES  FOUND  AT  THE  EAST  END 
OF   THE   OHESIL  BANKP 

Sib, — At  the  risk  of  being  chaiged  with  repetition,  may  I  ask  for 
space  to  cry  lo  Triumphel  that  both  your  correspondents  on 
this  sabject  in  June  last  call  in  the  stroke  of  the  wave/ instead 
of  requiring  a  ** tidal  current"  to  lift  pebbles  42  feet  above 
its  own  level.  This  is  a  charming  change  in  theory.  Those  who 
wish  practically  to  study  the  question  have  no  need  to  go  to  Port- 
land. They  have  only  to  observe  the  beaoh  between  any  two  groins. 
They  will  there  always  find  the  largest  pebbles  heaped  at  the  lee- 
ward end.  The  reason  is  that  when  motion  is  given  to  pebbles,  the 
largest  are  always  on  the  outside.  Shake  the  sugar-basin :  the  small 
sugar  descends,  the  large  lumps  risa  The  largo  outside  pebbles 
then  are  always  most  exposed  to  the  upward  and  onward  stroke  of 
the  wave  as  it  travels  down  the  wind.  As  Portland  runs  out  to  sea 
nearly  at. right  angles  to  the  line  of  coast,  it  is  a  gigantic  ''natural 
groin."  As  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Beade  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
resistless  force  of  the  impact  given  to  the  wave  by  the  wind.  The 
largest  blocks  which  man  can  handle  with  the  most  powerful 
machinery,  laid  so  as  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  wave  by  the  most 
skilful  engineers,  in  sea-walls,  piers,-  and  breakwaters,  how  often 
are  they  delivered  protervis  in  mane  CreUcum  portare  ventis.  Would 
that  I  could  persuade  him  to  read  chap,  viii,  of  Bain  and  Bivers,  on 
the  "  Travelling  of  Sea  Beach,"  where  these  things  are  discussed  at 
length,  and  to  believe  that  storms  of  wind  are  always  washing  out 
pebbles  into  the  clays,  and  forming  ''  Boulder-clay."  Also,  that  all 
travelled  drift  and  boulders  are  simply  the  result  of  sea-shore  tra- 
velling. In  fact,  that  the  collection  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is  a  ''taised 
beach,"  and  has  not  flawed  ftp  there  on  ice. 

Bbookwood  Paek,  Alrbsfobd.  Qkobok  Gbmnwood,  Colonel. 


BEHAYIOIJR  OF  GLACIERS  AND  ICE-SHEETS. 

Sir, — In  his  paper  "On  Drift,"  in  your  last  Number  (p.  503),  Mr. 
Qoodchild  speaks  of  the  separate  and  independent  movement  of  the 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  ice  in  an  ice-sheet  as  if  it  were  an  old-established 
fact,  "long  since  stated  by  Prof.  Ramsay,"  indeed  "that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  higher  parts  may  have  moved  in  directions 
directly  opposite  to  the  course  taken  by  those  at  a  lower  level."  Whilst 
ready  to  concede  the  fact,  that  when  the  lower  part  of  a  stream  of  ice 
becomes  impeded  in  its  downward  course,  the  upper  part  of  the  pent-up 
ice-stream  will  rise  over  and  flow  on  beyond  the  obstruction,  I  fail  to 
understand  the  upper  strata  flowing  in  the  reverse  direction.  Will  Mr. 
Qoodchild  make  this  clearer  and  refer  us  to  Ramsay's  observation  ? 

J.  Fbost. 
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